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TO   THE 


MOST    REVEREND    AND   RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

ftt*  ©rac* 
THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 

(Dr.  William  Howley.) 


MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE  J 


Haying  completed  this  new  edition  of  the 
Works  of  my  revered  Ancestor,  I  was  anxious  to  send 
it  forth  to  the  World  under  the  patronage  of  some  emi- 
nent character.  To  whom  therefore  could  I  so  properly 
look,  as  to  the  highest  Dignitary  of 'our  Church ;  w^A 
the  history,  discipline,  and  doctrines  of  which  *fie  *0*" 
lowing  volumes  are  so  closely  conne^d  •  And  I 
entreat  your  Grace  to  allow  me  **  a^d,  that  I  was 
more  especially  led  to  desire  permission  to  send  out 
this  edition  under  you  Grace's  sanction,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  our  having  passed  together,  as  companions 
and  friends,  in  the  same  class,  and  during  the  same 
years,  through  Wickham's  Colleges  both  at  Winches- 
ter and  Oxford. 


DEDICATION. 

But  while  I  mean  only  to  thank  your  Grace  for 
having  so  kindly  complied  with  my  request,  and  accom- 
panied that  consent  with  the  valuable  statement,  that 
"  my  celebrated  Great  Grandfather's  writings  have 
long  since  received  the  approbation  of  Divines  and 
Scholars ;"  I  will  not  forget  the  latter  part  of  your 
Grace's  letter,  in  which  you  desire,  that  I  would  con- 
fine myself  "  to  a  simple  inscription,  and  without  com- 
pliments." I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  guilty  of 
disobeying  that  injunction  by  saying,  that  your  Grace's 
amiable  virtues  are  too  universally  acknowledged  to 
require  any  testimony  from  so  humble  an  individual  as 
I  am ;  instead  of  which,  may  it  please  your  Grace,  with 
your  usual  condescension  and  goodness,  to  accept  this 
offering  from  me  as  a  mark  of  my  high  esteem  and 
respect. 

-That  Providence  may  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  your 
Grat%#  for  many  years  to  come,  life  and  health  to  pro- 
mote the  ^terests  of  our  Church  and  Nation,  shall  be 
among  the  pray*rg  0f  him,  who  has  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Grace's 
obliged  and  most  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  BINGHAM. 

JVew-Hou*e,  Gosport,  26  February,  1829. 
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or  THE 


REV.  JOSEPH  BINGHAM, 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  learned  Author  of  the  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  other  Theolo- 
gical Tracts,  which  are  now  offered  to  the  Public 
in  an  uniform  and  complete  edition,  was  born  in 
September,  1668,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  of 
which  place  his  father,  Mr.  Francis  Bingham,  was 
a  respectable  inhabitant.  He  was  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  grammar  at  a  school  in  that  town, 
under  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  and  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1684,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Univer- 
sity-College, in  Oxford.  During  his  academical 
residence  he  applied  with  persevering  industry  to 
those  studies,  which  are  generally  considered  as 
most  laborious,  Though  he  by  no  means  ne- 
glected the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  yet  he 
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employed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  study- 
ing the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  making  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  opinions  and 
doctrines,  and  fully  able  both  to  explain,  and  to 
defend,  their  interpretation  of  the  difficult  or  dis- 
puted passages  of  Scripture.  With  what  earnest- 
ness he  devoted  his  mind  to  these  abstruse  inqui- 
ries, he  had  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  an 
honourable  testimony,  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned  more  at  large.  He  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1688;  and  on  the  first  of  July, 
1689,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  before-mentioned 
College,  and  his  election  to  that  fellowship  was 
attended  with  some  flattering  marks  of  distinction. 
On  the  23d  of  June,  1691,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
tutors  of  the  College.*  In  that  situation  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  instruction  of  a  young 
man,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Wakefield  and 
introduced  at  the  University,  and  who,  soon  after 
Mr.  Bingham's  election  to  a  fellowship,  was  by  his 
means  chosen  scholar  of  the  same  foundation,  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  This  was  Mr.  John 
Potter,  who    afterwards    became  Archbishop  of 


*  For  these  particulars  and  many  others  in  this  relation  I  was 
some  years  ago  indebted  to  the  condescending  attention  of  Dr. 
Wetberell,  the  late  Master  of  University-College,  Oxford,  who 
in  the  most  obliging  manner  took  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
Records  of  his  College,  and  other  documents  in  the  University, 
and  from  thence  gave  me  much  assistance  and  information. 
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Canterbury.  Mr.  Potter's  first  tutor  happening  to 
die,  when  he  was  no  more  than  two  years  stand- 
ing in  the  University,  Mr.  Bingham  took  his  young 
friend  and  townsman  under  his  own  wing ;  and  to 
his  having  given  some  general  directions  to  his 
studies,  which  it  is  probable  therefore  would  have 
a  similarity  to  those  he  pursued  himself,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  we  owe  that  excellent  book, 
"  Potter  on  Church  Government,"  and  perhaps 
also  "  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece."  About 
four  years  after  Mr.  Bingham  had  taken  his 
Master's  degree  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
eventually  occasioned  him  to  leave  the  University, 
At  that  time  controversies  ran  high  among  learned 
men  concerning  the  true  explanation  of  what  is  term- 
ed, the  Trinity;  the  manner  in  which  that  doctrine 
had  been  understood  or  maintained  by  the  primitive 
Fathers;  and  what  they  meant  by  'Ovma  and  Sub- 
stantia. Mr.  Bingham  being  called  on  in  his  turn, 
as  a  Master  of  Arts,  to  preach  before  the  learned 
body,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  and  having 
lieard,  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  very  erroneous 
statement  on  that  subject,  delivered  by  a  leading 
man  from  the  pulpit  at  St-  Mary's,  thought  it 
his  duty  not  to  let  the  occasion,  which  then  offered, 
escape  him  of  evincing  publicly  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers,  and  of  displaying  at  the  same  time 
the  zeal  and  perseverance,  with  which  he  was  re- 
solved  to  defend    their    tenets,    concerning  the 
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Trinity,  in  opposition  to  the  unjust  attacks  of  men, 
who,  though  inferior  to  him  in  learning,  were  in 
much  more  elevated  stations  than  that  which  he 
filled.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  he  de- 
livered a  long  and  learned  discourse  in  the  Uni- 
versity-Church on  the  28th  of  October,  1695, 
taking  for  his  text  those  famous  words  of  the 
Apostle;  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
"  Heaven:  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
"  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  This  sermon, 
though  containing  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate 
exposition  and  defence  of  what  the  Fathers  had 
asserted  to  be  the  true,  ancient,  and  ecclesiastical 
notion  of  the  term  Person,  in  opposition  to  what 
he  deemed  the  novel  and  heterodox  explanation 
of  it,  which  he  had  lately  heard  given,  drew  on 
the  learned  preacher  a  very  heavy  censure  from 
the  ruling  members  of  the  University,  charging 
him  with  having  asserted  doctrines  false,  impious, 
and  heretical,  contrary  and  dissonant  to  those  of 
the  Catholic  Church.*  This  censure  was  followed 
by  other  charges  in  the  public  prints;  wherein  he 
was  accused  of  Arianism,  Tritheism,  and  the 
heresy  of  Valentinus  Gentilis.     These    matters 


*  That  such  a  censure  was  passed,  by  means  of  the  command- 
ing' influence  in  the  University  of  the  preceding'  preacher,  is  most 
certain,  no  less  from  domestic  tradition  of  the  circumstance,  than 
from  the  mention,  which  is  repeatedly  made  of  it  in  the  manuscript 
papers  of  our  Author.  But  I  am  assured  that  no  traces  thereof 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  University. 
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ran  so  high,  and,  the  party  against  him  was  so 
powerful,  that  he  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resigning  his  fellowship  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1695,  and  of  withdrawing  from  the 
University.  How  wholly  unmerited  these  accusa- 
tions were,  not  only  appears  from  the  sermon 
itself,  now  in  my  possession,  and  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  publish  in  the  last  volume  of  this 
edition,  but  also  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
and  writings,  in  both  and  all  of  which  he  constantly 
proved  himself  to  be  a  zealous  and  devout  de- 
fender of  what  is  called  the  orthodox  notion  of  the 
Trinity.  Immediately  on  the  resignation  of  his 
fellowship  Mr.  Bingham  was  presented,  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part,  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  one  of  the  most  liberal  benefactors  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Head- 
bourn-Worthy,  a  living  valued  at  that  time  at 
about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  situated  at  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Winchester.  Within 
a  few  months  after  his  settling  in  the  country, 
being  called  on  to  preach  at  a  visitation,  held  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1696,  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
he  seized  that  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  subject, 
which  he  had  begun  at  Oxford,  and  of  exculpating 
himself  from  those  heavy  charges,  which  had  been 
so  unjustly  brought  against  him;  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  words,  "  if  true,  were  enough 
"  to  give  all  wise  and  sober  men  a  just  abhorrence 
"  of  any  one,  who  had  merited  them."    That  my 
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revered  ancestor  had  in  no  degree  deserved  those 
imputations  in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren,  before 
whom  he  preached,  may  by  the  strongest  deduc- 
tions of  reason  be  concluded  from  his  having,  at  no 
greater  distance  of  time  than  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1697,  been  again  appointed  to  preach  before 
them  on  a  similar  occasion.  He  then  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  what  he  wished  to  say  further  on  that 
subject,  his  manner  of  treating  which  had  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  the  University ;  and  having 
done  so  he  prepared  to  commit  the  three  sermons 
to  the  press.  Why  this  intention  was  not  fulfilled 
I  cannot  discover  from  any  of  his  papers;  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  find  among  them  a  long  pre- 
face to  the  sermon  preached  at  Oxford,  explaining 
and  justifying  his  motives  both  for  having  preached 
and  published  it,  and  a  second  preface  annexed 
to  the  first  of  those  preached  at  Winchester, 
in  which  he  dedicates  the  two  visitation  sermons 
to  the  clergy  of  the  deanery,  before  whom  they 
were  delivered;  and  therein  he  tells  them,  that  he 
has  been  induced  to  do  so,  not  only  from  the  sub- 
ject contained  in  them  being  such  as  was  their 
immediate  concern,  but  also  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  more  full  account  of 
the  motive  and  circumstances,  which  had  occa- 
sioned him  to  write  or  publish  them.  These  pre- 
faces contain  also  very  long  and  learned  additional 
statements  corroborative  of  what  Mr.  Bingham 
had    in    his    sermons    asserted    concerning    the 
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Opinions  of  the  Fathers.  But  as  it  is  my  intention 
to  publish  the  whole  of  these  sermons,  with  the 
prefaces  of  the  writer,  in  the  concluding  volume 
of  this  edition,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  here 
into  any  further  comment  or  explanation  respect- 
ing them.  Thus  much,  however,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  proper  to  say,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
biographical  account  of  this  eminent  divine,  lest  a 
censure  of  any  sort,  though  every  trace  of  it  is 
now  expunged  from  their  records,  having  been 
passed  by  those,  who  were  at  that  time  leading 
characters  in  a  great  and  learned  University, 
might  at  first  view  be  considered  as  a  blot  in  the 
character  of  one,  who,  not  only  by  the  still  existing 
testimony  of  all  his  writings,  but  also  by  every 
account,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  his 
parishioners,  or  his  own  immediate  family,  was 
both  in  his  private  life,  and  in  his  literary  pursuits, 
in  his  morality,  disposition,  and  religious  tenets, 
irreproachable  and  exemplary.  About  six  years 
after  our  Author  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Worthy,  he  married  Dorothea,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Rev.  Richard  Pococke,*  at  that  time 
rector  of  Colmere,  in  Hampshire.  By  this  lady,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  before  he  had 
any  other  preferment  than  the  small  living  above- 
mentioned,  he  became  the  father  of  ten  children, 


*  Grandfather  of  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Pococke,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  Author  of  "  The  Description  of  the  East,"  &c. 

vol.  i.  .        .  b 
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two  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Yet  neither  did 
he  suffer  the  rapid  increase  of  his  family,  nor  the 
consequent  narrowness  of  his  finances,  to  depress 
his  spirits,  or  impede  the  progress  of  his  studies. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  applied  to  his 
literary  pursuits  with  a  closer  and  more  perse- 
vering industry;  and  by  those  means,  in  the 
course  of  what  cannot  be  considered  as  a  long  life, 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  in  his  country  retire- 
ment, besides  several  other  single  volumes,  the 
following  learned  and  laborious  work,  Origines 
Ecclesiastics; — the  first  volume  of  which  he 
published  in  1708,  and  it  pleased  Providence  to 
spare  his  life,  till  he  had  brought  his  useful  and 
arduous  undertaking  to  a  perfect  and  full  conclu- 
sion. He  committed  the  tenth  and  last  volume  to 
the  press  in  1722,  and  died  in  August,  172a  Of 
the  great  difficulties,  with  which  my  learned  pro- 
genitor had  to  contend  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
labours,  he  speaks  in  several  parts  of  his  works  in 
such  pointed  terms,  as  cannot  but  excite  both  our 
sympathy  and  regret.  He  had  to  struggle,  he 
tells  us,  with  an  infirm  and  sickly  constitution, 
and  constantly  laboured  under  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages for  want  of  many  necessary  books,  which 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  see,  and  no  ability  to 
purchase.  At  the  same  time,  be  does  not  omit  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  Providence,  which  had  so 
placed  him,  that  he  could  have  recourse  to  a  very 
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excellent  library,*  though  even  that  was  deficient 
in  many  works,  to  which  he  had  occasion  to  refer* 
Yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  Index  Auctorum  at  the 
end  of  his  great  work,  we  shall  perhaps  be  asto- 
nished at  the  vast  number  of  writers,  which  he 
appears  to  have  consulted.  That  he  was  greatly 
distressed  for  books,  we  learn  from  his  own 
words  as  above  stated.  A  circumstance,  however, 
more  expressive  of  this  fact  than  any  assertion  can 
possibly  be,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place,  because  it  furnishes  rather  a  singular,  and 
certainly  very  striking  proof  of  the  confined  cir- 
cumstances, and  his  consequent  inability  to  pur- 
chase books,  under  which  this  good  and  learned 
divine  continually  laboured.  1  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  folio  edition  of  Dr.  Pearson's  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  which  belonged,  in  a  torn  and  im- 
perfect state,  to  the  Author  of  Origines  Eccle* 
SJASTiCiE,  and  has  had  what  was  deficient  in  it  re* 
stored  by  him  with  much  care  and  trouble.  It 
contains  eight  whole  pages  most  neatly  and  accu- 
rately transcribed  with  his  own  hand.  Such  was 
his  great  want  of  books,  and  the  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  his  circumstances,  that  he  was  reduced,  we 
see,  to  the  necessity  of  employing  several  hours  of 
that  time,  of  which,  comparatively  speaking,  so 

*  The  library  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Winchester,  being:  a 
very  valuable  collection  bequeathed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
that  Church,  by  the  renowned  Bishop  Morley,  for  the  use  of  the 
paroclual  clergy,  and  to  promotj  their  advancement  in  learning*. 
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small  a  portion  was  allotted  him,  and  which  he 
could  so  ill  spare  from  more  intense  and  useful 
studies,  in  the  tedious  and  irksome  task  of  tran- 
scribing many  whole  folio  pages  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  a  mutilated  book,  of  which  a  complete 
copy  might  have  been  purchased  for  a  few  shil- 
lings. In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  he  experi- 
enced for  want  of  books,  the  progress  of  his  studies 
Was  much  impeded,  as  indeed  we  have  already 
mentioned,  by  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  his 
constitution.  In  the  concluding  page  of  the  last 
volume  of  his  Origines,  we  find  him  lamenting 
the  state  of  his  health  in  the  following  words: 
"  Another  Book  more  of  miscellaneous  rites  might 
u  be  added :  but  having  laboured  in  this  work  for 
"  twenty  years  with  frequent  returns  of  bodily  in- 
"  firmities,  which  make  hard  study  now  less 
"  agreeable  to  a  weakly  constitution,  and  the 
"  things  themselves  being  of  no  great  moment,  I 
"  rather  choose  to  give  the  reader  a  complete  and 
"  finished  work  with  an  index  to  the  whole,  than 
"  by  grasping  at  too  much  to  be  forced  to  leave  it 
"  imperfect,  neither  to  my  own  nor  the  world's 
"  satisfaction."  Nor  were  these  the  only  discou- 
raging circumstances,  with  which  this  worthy  man 
had  to  contend.  He  was  surrounded,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  with  a  family  of  ten  children, 
and  met  with  a  very  late  and  small  patronage  to 
reward  him  for  his  great  literary  labours,  or  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  them  with  comfort  or  con- 
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venienee.     He  had,  it  is  true,  on  his  leaving 
Oxford  been  presented  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  the 
small  living  of  Headbourn-Worthy.    But  neither 
did  his  great  learning,  nor  his  other  excellent  qua- 
lifications as  a  divine  obtain  him  any  other  prefer- 
ment for  many  years.    At  length,  in  1712,  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawney ,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Havant,  a 
few  miles  from  Portsmouth.    In  justice,  however, 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Charles  Trimnell,  the  imme- 
diate  successor  of   Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,    I 
ought  not  to.  omit  mentioning,  that  it  was  the  de- 
clared intention  of  that  prelate  to  have  nominated 
this  learned  divine  to  the  first  prebend,  which 
might  become  vacant  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Winchester.    This  intention  so  honourable  to  his 
Lordship's  discernment,  and  so  strongly  evincing 
his  love  of  learning,  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,    doubly  prevented  by  death,   as  the 
Bishop,  having  presided  over  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter only  two  years,  died  on  the  same  day,  on 
which  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  Mr.  Bingham  de- 
parted.   The  possession  of  the  living  of  Havant, 
together  with  the  small  sums,  which  he  was  conti- 
nually receiving  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  seemed 
to  have  removed  in  some  degree  the  narrowness 
of  his  circumstances.    But  this  pleasing  prospect, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  wholly  disappeared ; 
for  just  as  he  had  realized,  by  the  sale  of  his 
learned  works,  a  sum  sufficient  to  remove  any  un- 
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easiness  from  his  mind  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  his  widow  and  numerous  family  in  the  event 
of  his  decease,  it  pleased  Providence  to  put  his 
Christian  resignation  to  a  severe  trial,  by  depriving 
him  at  one  blow  of  all  the  profits,  which  he  had 
reaped  from  the  incessant  toil  and  study,  to  which 
more  than  half  his  life  had  been  devoted.  Nearly, 
if  not  quite  the  whole  of  these  hardly  earned  gains 
was  suddenly  torn  from  him,  in  1720,  by  what  was 
then  metaphorically  termed  the  bursting  of  the 
South-sea  bubble.  Yet  such  was  the  tranquillity 
of  his  disposition,  such  his  piety  and  resignation, 
that  this  heavy  loss  did  not  appear  to  make  the 
smallest  impression  on  him,  or  for  a  single  day 
to  interrupt  his  important  studies.  1  have  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  manuscripts  to  prove,  that  he  pur- 
sued his  valuable  literary  labours  with  unchanged 
and  indefatigable  zeal,  and  almost  without  inter- 
mission to  the  very  close  of  his  existence.  Though 
only  a  few  months  elapsed  between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  last  volume  of  Origines  Ecclesi- 
astics and  his  death,  yet  in  the  course  of  that 
short  time  he  not  only  proposed  to  himself,  but 
had  actually  prepared  materials  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  several  other  useful  and  laborious  works. 
We  find  him,  in  the  preface  to  his  tenth  volume, 
recommending  to  any  young  men  of  learning  and 
application,  who  might  have  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining books  the  writing  of  several  works,  which 
he  conceived  would  conduce  to  the  improvement 
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of  ecclesiastical  knowledge;  and  the  only  objec- 
tion, which  could  be  offered  against  such  under- 
takings, he  thought  himself  an  example  sufficient 
to  confute.  "  The  great  objection  against  all 
u  these  things  is,"  he  observes,  "  that  each  of 
"  them  is  too  great  an  undertaking  for  any  single 
u  person.  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  same 
u  objection  made  by  some  against  me  and  my 
u  OrigineSf  upon  publishing  the  first  volume  of 
u  them.  I  bless  God,  I  have  lived  to  confute  the 
u  objection,  and  give  the  world  a  proof,  that  great 
*  and  laborious  works  are  not  always  so  frightful 
"  as  sometimes  they  are  imagined.  I  have  given 
"  a  little  specimen  of  what  the  industry  of  a  single 
u  person  may  do,  in  whom  there  is  neither  the 
u  greatest  capacity,  nor  the  strongest  constitution. 
u  And,  having  made  the  experiment  myself,  I  can 
with  more  decency  and  freedom  recommend 
these  things  to  others,  who  are  qualified  to  un- 
"  dertake  them."  In  the  same  preface  he  pro- 
mises, if  God  should  be  pleased  to  give  him  better 
health,  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  of  those  works 
himself.  And  accordingly,  among  his  manuscript 
papers,  there  are  many  collections  relative  to  those 
important  subjects.  His  chief  attention,  however, 
during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  appears  to 
have  been  directed  towards  making  preparations 
for  a  new  edition  of  his  Origines.  With  this 
view  he  inserted  many  manuscript  observations, 
and  additional  notes,  in  a  set  of  his  Antiqui- 
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ties,  which  he  preserved  for  his  own  use,  from 
which  the  present  edition  of  his  works  is  in  the 
course  of  publication.  But  from  fulfilling  this  in- 
tention and  all  other  employments  he  was  pre- 
vented by  death.  His  constitution,  which  was 
naturally  extremely  weak  and  delicate,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  much  impaired,  by  such  a  per- 
severing and  unremitted  course  of  laborious 
studies,  and  by  a  life,  in  consequence  of  those 
studies,  wholly  recluse  and  sedentary.  These  cir- 
cumstances combined  brought  upon  him,  at  com- 
paratively an  early  period  of  life,  all  the  symptoms 
and  infirmities  of  very  advanced  age.  So  much 
indeed  was  his  whole  system  decayed  for  some 
considerable  time  before  he  died,  that  his  dissolu- 
tion at  no  very  distant  period  being  clearly  fore- 
seen, both  by  himself  and  friends,  it  was  settled 
between  the  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr. 
Charles  Trimnell,  and  himself,  that  he  should  re- 
sign Havant  to  enable  his  Lordship  %  to  appoint 
some  friend  of  the  family  to  hold  it  till  his  eldest 
son,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  could  be  col- 
lated to  it  As  this,  however,  was  not  carried  into 
execution,  it  is  probable,  that  both  the  Bishop's 
and  his  own  death  came  on  more  hastily  than  had 
been  expected.  After  a  life  thus  spent  in  honour- 
able and  useful  pursuits,  this  learned  and  devout 
divine  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1723,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  of  old  age,  though  he  was  then  only  in 
his  55th  year.    His  body  was  buried  in  the  Church- 
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$wd  of  Headboum- Worthy ;  but,  as  he  frequently 
expressed  a  dislike  to  monuments,  and  pompous 
inscriptions,  nothing  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
except  a  plain  tomb  over  his  grave;  and  on  the 
skb,  which  covers  it,  his  name  and  age  and  the 
year  of  his  death  were  mentioned.  A  devout  and 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  well-known  wishes  of 
his  departed  parent  prevented  his  eldest  son,  who 
afterwards  became  rector  of  Havant,  from  putting 
up  a  monument  to  his  father's  memory,  as  he  had 
at  one  time  intended,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

Obstupesce  Viator ! 

Venerandi  hie  conduntur  Cineres 

Josephi  Bingham,  A.M. 

Nati  Wakefeldi©  apod  Eboracenses, 

Collegii  Univereitatis  apod  Oxoniensetf  quondam  Socii : 

Cujus  multiplicem  si  spectes  Doctrinam, 

Qoam  Scriptis  prodidit, 

Si  exactam  veteris  Discipline  et 

Consaetudioum  Ecclesiasticarom  notitiam, 

Cyprianiea  iEtate  vel  etiam  Ignatiana, 

Moribus  quoque  primsevis 

Vixisse  agnoscas, 

Nisi  quod  non  esset  Episcopu*. 

At,  v®  Seculo  Meritorum  immemori  et  ingrato ! 

Cum,  qui  Patriarchatum  in  Ecclesia  meruit, 

Nonnisi  Headbourn-Worthy  et  Havanti  in  Agro  Uanton : 

Parochus,  obiit 
Decimo  Septimo  die  Aug. 
C  Christi  1723. 
Anno  \  iEtatis  55. 

This  was  written  and  sent  with  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  the  same, 
Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  who  had  been  his  first  in- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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structor  at  the  school  in  Wakefield,  and  who, 
through  his  whole  life,  maintained  an  intimate 
friendship  with  him,  and  continued  to  cultivate 
the  highest  regard  for  his  memory. 

At  the  time  of  my  learned  ancestor's  decease 
only  six  of  his  ten  children,  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  were  living,  who,  with  their  widowed 
mother,  were  left  in  very  contracted  circumstances. 
Mrs.  Bingham  was  therefore  induced  to  sell  the 
copy-right  of  her  late  husband's  writings  to  the 
booksellers,  who  immediately  published  the  whole 
of  his  works,  which  had  appeared  in  print,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  without  making  any  alterations; 
and  though  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  under- 
took  the  office  of  correcting  the  press,  he  did  not 
insert  any  of  the  manuscript  additions  or  notes, 
which  had  been  prepared.  As  he  was  then  not 
quite  twenty  years  of  age,  he  probably  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  father's  books 
and  papers  sufficiently  to  discover,  that  any  such 
preparations  for  a  new  edition  existed.  Mr.  Richard 
Bingham,  the  person  on  whom  this  task  devolved, 
had  been  bred  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester- 
College  ;  and  from  thence,  by  the  nomination  of 
the  same  Dr.  Potter,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  who  was  at  that  time  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ-Church,  he 
was  appointed  a  student  of  that  society.  It  having 
happened,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bingham  died  on 
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the  same  day,  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
living  of  Havant,  therefore,  lapsed  to  the  Crown; 
and  from  thence,  by  the  interest  of  friends,  who 
properly  estimated  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  it 
was  obtained  for  a  Mr.  Baddeley,  till  the  eldest 
son  of  the  writer,  they  so  much  valued,  should  be 
of  sufficient  age  to  take  it  himself.  Accordingly 
when  Mr.  Richard  Bingham  was  in  priest's  orders 
he  was  collated  to  it  by  Bishop  Willis,  and  acquitted 
himself  in  that  situation,  during  an  incumbency  of 
thirty-seven  years,  as  a  man  endowed  with  a 
strong  and  excellent  understanding,  and  of  the 
most  exemplary  honour,  integrity,  and  virtue. 

The  widow  died,  in  1755,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  in  Bishop  Warner's  College  for  clergymen's 
widows  at  Bromley,  in  Kent.  Of  the  four  daugh- 
ters, one  married  a  gentleman  of  Hampshire,  of 
the  name  of  Mant,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  the  other  three  died  single. 
The  second  son  of  this  eminent  writer,  who, 
after  his  father,  bore  the  name  of  Joseph,  was  the 
last  of  the  family,  and  consequently  extremely 
young  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  Though 
he  died  in  very  early  life,  yet  during  the  short 
period  of  his  existence,  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  such  unremitting  perseverance,  and  gave 
such  early  proofs  of  genius  and  sound  understand- 
ing, and  so  strongly  evinced  his  determination  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  as  fully  entitle 
him  to  hang,  as  it  were,  on  the  arm  of  his  learned 
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parent,  and  thus  obtain  a  few  lines  from  the  pen 
of  the  biographer.  This  young  man  received  his 
education  on  the  foundation  at  the  Charter-House. 
From  whence  he  was,  at  the  usual  age,  removed 
to  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford.  In  the 
University  he  was  a  most  exemplary  and  perseve- 
ring student,  and  was  preparing  to  give  public 
proofs  of  his  diligence,  having  actually  printed 
every  part,  except  the  title  page  and  preface,  of 
the  Theban  Story.*  Whilst  he  was  thus  usefully 
employed,  and  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ordained,  with  every  prospect  of  promotion  from, 
the  patronage  of  his  father's  former  pupil,  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  he  was  suddenly  brought  to  his 
grave,  at  the  immature  age  of  twenty-two,  through 
an  illness  wholly  occasioned  by  too  sedentary  a 
life,  and  too  close  an  application  to  his  studies. 
His  body  lies  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  without  either  monument,  inscrip- 
tion, or  stone  erected  to  his  memory,  though  it 
might  be  most  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  fell  a: 
martyr  to  application,  industry,  and  learning* 
There  is  one  further  circumstance,  which,  as  it  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  learned  person,  the  me- 
moirs of  whose  life  I  have  undertaken  to  write,  it 
will  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  mention. 


*  This  was  completed  and  published  after  his  death  by  a  gen* 
tfeman,  into  whose  hands  his  papers  had  fallen,  as  a  security  for  a 
sum  of  money,  which  had  been  borrowed  to  facilitate  the  publi- 
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Of  such  importance  have  the  works  of  this  emi- 
nent writer  been  esteemed  in  foreign  countries, 
that  they  have  all  with  the  utmost  correctness  been 
translated  into  Latin  by  a  divine  of  a  German 
University.  Such  an  undertaking  the  Author  him* 
self  strongly  recommended  to  any  person  of  indus- 
try and  ability,  as  a  work,  which  would,  he  con- 
ceived, be  highly  useful  to  the  Protestant  Churches 
on  the  Continent ;  but  this  flattering  mark  of  ap- 
probation he  did  not  live  to  receive;  for  he  died, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  in  1723,  and  I  find  the 
first  volume  of  his  Origines  was  published  in 
Latin  by  Johannes  Henricus  Grischonius,  at  Halle, 
in  1724.  Here  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe, 
how  frequently  it  occurs,  and  how  encouraging  it 
is  to  reflect,  that  the  merits  of  an  eminent  ances- 
tor are  productive  of  honour  or  emolument  to 
their  posterity.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the 
high  literary  attainments  of  my  great-grand- 
father were  the  means  of  procuring  the  living  of 
Havant  for  his  eldest  son;  and  a  late  learned  and 
excellent  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Robert  Lowtb, 
expressly  assigned  that  reason  for  bestowing  a 
comfortable  living  on  his  grandson ;  "  I  venerate," 
says  he,  in  a  letter,  which  conveyed  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  living  to  my  father,  the  Rev.  I.  M.  Bing- 
ham, "  I  venerate  the  memory  of  your  excellent 
"  grandfather,  my  father's  particular  and  most  in- 
"  timate  friend.  He  was  not  rewarded,  as  he 
"  ought  to  have  been ;  I  therefore  give  you  this 
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"  living,  as  a  small  recompense  for  bis  great  ahd 
"  inestimable  merits." 

I  cannot,  perhaps,  better  conclude  this  account, 
than  by  endeavouring  to  give  in  few  words  the 
general  character  of  this  worthy  divine. 

His  constitution,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  remark,  was  extremely  weak  and  sickly :  yet, 
that  his  industry  was  unbounded  and  his  applica- 
tion most  indefatigable,  his  published  works  alone 
we  abundantly  sufficient  to  testify,  without  any 
mention  being  made  of  the  immensely  voluminous 
manuscript  papers,  which  he  left  behind  him  at 
his  death.  These  principally  consisted  of  exhorta- 
tions and  discourses,  which  he  had  preached  to  his 
parishioners.  For,  eagerly  and  even  zealously  as 
he  pursued  his  studies,  he  never  suffered  his  love 
ibr  them  to  interrupt  or  make  him  negligent  in  the 
performance  of  his  parochial  duties.  His  disposi- 
tion was  of  the  mildest  and  purest  cast;  nor  was  it 
ever  ruffled  by  the  common  accidents  or  occurs 
rences  of  life.  So  wholly  indeed  was  he  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  above  being  disturbed  by  any  concerns 
of  a  worldly  nature.  I  have  before  observed,  and 
it  may  here  be  repeated,  as  the  strongest  proof, 
that  this  is  not  merely  the  gratis  assertion  of  an 
over  partial  biographer,  that,  when  he  lost  at  one 
blow  the  wliole  hard-earned  profits  of  a  laborious 
life,  it  never  even  for  a  mornent  so  deeply  affected 
himr  as  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  his  studies. 
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All  arrangements,  any  ways  relating  to  domestic 
or  pecuniary  matters,  were  left  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife  and  friends.  Scarcely  ever  indeed  did 
he  for  a  single  hour  relax  from  his  literary  labours, 
except  to  fulfil  those  duties,  which  his  situation,  as 
a  parochial  pastor,  called  on  him  to  perform. 

As  a  husband  and  father  he  was  of  a  kind  and 
affectionate  deportment.    The  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion he  punctually  discharged,  not  only  with  great 
ability,  but  with  devout  and  fervent  zeal,  directed 
by  pious  and  conscientious  rectitude.    As  a  writer 
bis  learning  was  deep  and  extensive ;  his  style  zea- 
lous, strong,  energetic,  and  convincing;  and  his 
application  in  no  common  degree  persevering  and 
unwearied.    Yet  to  a  temper  mild,  humane,  chari- 
table, and  benevolent,  on  all  common  and  indif- 
ferent occasions,  he  united  a  zeal  and  fervour,  in 
the  cause  of  learning  and  of  truth,  which  no  names 
or  authorities,  however  great,  could  awe  him  to 
relinquish;   no  infirmity  of  body  or  constitution 
could  deter  him  from  pursuing;    and  which  no 
obstacle,    disappointment,    or    opposition    could 
diminish  or  impede.    Though  his  passions  were 
so  wholly  subject  to  the  guidance  of  religion,  and 
of  virtue,  that  no  worldly  losses  were  sufficient  to 
ruffle  or  disturb  him;  yet,  whenever  he  believed 
the  important  interests  of  Christianity,  or  the  true 
faith  in  any  of  its  essential  doctrines  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, he  was  always  ready  and  even  eager  to  step 
forth  in  their  defence.     So  free,  unshackled,  and 
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disinterested  was  his  mind,  that,  according  to  his 
own  words,  "  Though  he  loved  not  to  enter  into 
"  dispute  with  any  man,  yet  he  did  not  think 
"  great  names  so  venerable,  as  to  be  of  sufficient 
"  authority  to  lead  others  by  their  dictates  only, 
"  especially  in  matters  of  faith  and  history,  unless 
"  they  assign  just  grounds  for  their  assertions." 

Richard  Bingham. 


%*  It  may  perhaps  be  observed,  that  much  of  the  language, 
used  in  the  preceding  account,  is  the  same  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Life  of  the  Author,  published  some  few  years  since  in  the  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary.  Though  one  of  the  Editors  of  that  work  has 
only  acknowledged,  the  assistance  I  gave  him  by  famishing  that 
article,  in  a  note,  saying,  "  From  materials  communicated  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Bingham,  &c  &c"  The  feet  is,  I  wrote,  at  his 
request,  the  whole  of  the  article,  together  with  much  other  mat- 
ter, which  he  thought  fit  to  omit,  and  I  have,  at  this  moment,  the 
manuscript,  which  I  lent  him  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  inserted 
in  his  work.  I  have,  therefore,  freely  used  my  own  language  and 
expressions,  which  I  could  not  very  easily  avoid. 


THE 

AUTHOR'S  DEDICATION. 


TO  THE 

EIGHT  HON.  AND  RIGHT  REV.  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

JONATHAN, 

LORD  BISHOP  OP  WINCHESTER, 
And  PreUUe  of  the  Mod  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 


My  Lord,  / 

Having  once  determined  with  myself  to  make  these 
collections  public,   I  needed  no  long  time  to  consider,  to 
whom  I  should  first  address  and  present  them.    They  are, 
my  Lord,  the  first-fruits  of  my  labour  under  your  Lordship's 
government  and  inspection  :  and  I  was  willing  to  think,  and 
do  presume  I  did  not  think  amiss,  that  your  Lordship  had  a 
sort  of  title  to  the  first-fruits  of  any  of  your  clergy's  labour; 
especially  if  the  subject,  on  which  they  were  employed,  was 
suitable  to  their  calling,  and  had  any  direct  tendency  to  pro- 
mote Christian  knowledge  in  the  world.    The  subject  of  the  < 
present  discourse,  being  an  essay  upon  the  ancient  usages 
vol.  i.  d 
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and  customs  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  her  clergy,  is  such,  as  being  consi- 
dered barely  in  its  own  mature,  I  know  cannot  but  be  ap- 
proved by  a  person  of  your  Lordship's  character ;  whose 
care  is  concerned  not  only  in  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
primitive  faith,  but  also  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
discipline  and  primitive  practice ;  and  were  the  manage- 
ment any  ways  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject, 
that  would  doubly  recommend  it  to  your  Lordships  favour; 
since  apples  of  gold,  are  something  the  more  beautiful  for 
being  set  in  pictures  of  silver.  But  I  am  sensible  the  sub- 
ject is  too  sublime  and  copious,  too  nice  and  difficult,  to 
have  justice  done  it  from  any  single  hand,  much  less  from 
mine ;  all  therefore  I  can  pretend  to  hope  for  from  your  Lord- 
ship, is,  that  your  candour  and  goodness  will  make  just 
allowances  for  the  failings,  which  your  sagacity  and  quick- 
ness will  easily  perceive  to  be  in  this  performance.  I  am 
not,  I  confess,  without  hopes,  that  as  well  the  abstruaeness 
and  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  as  my  own  difficult  cir- 
tnmistances,  under  which  I  was  forced  to  labour,  for  want 
of  proper  assistance  of  abundance  of  books,  may  be  some 
topology  for  the  defects  of  the  work  ;  and  if  I  can  but  so  far 
obtain  your  Lordship's  good  opinion,  as  to  be  thought  to 
have  designed  'well ;  as  i  am  already  conscious  of  my  own 
good  intentions  to  consecrate  all  my  labours  to  the  public 
service  of  theChtirch;  that  will  inspire  me  with  fresh  vigour, 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  to  proceed  with  cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity  in  the  remaining  parts  of  this  work,  which 
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are  yet  behind,  and  which  I  shall  be  the  more  willing  to 
set  about,  if  I  can  perceive  that  it  has  your  Lordship's  ap- 
probation. The  countenance  and  encouragement  of  such  a 
judge  may  perhaps  have  a  more  universal  influenoe,  to  ex- 
cite the  zeal  of  many  others,  who  have  greater  abilities  to 
serve  the  Church ;  and  I  know  not  how  better  to  congratu- 
late your  Lordship  upon  your  happy  accession  to  the  epis- 
copal throne  of  this  diocese,  than  by  wishing  you  the  bless- 
ing and  satisfaction  of  such  a  clergy,  whose  learning  and 
industry,  and  piety  and  religion,  influenced  by  the  wisdom  of 
your  conduct,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  your  zeal 
and  perseverance,  even  to  imprisonment  in  times  of  greatest 
difficulty,  may  so  qualify  them  to  discharge  every  office  of 
their  function,  as  may  make  your  diocese  one  of  the  shining 
glories  of  the  present  church,  and  a  provoking  example  to 
the  future  ;  which  is  the  hearty  prayer  and  desire  of, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  faithful 

and  obedient  servant, 

J.  BINGHAM. 
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TO  THB 

FIRST  VOLUME, 

« 

AS  ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED. 


This  volume,  which  is  now  published,  being  only  a  part 
of  a  larger  work,  the  reader,  I  presume,  will  expect  I  should 
give  him  some  little  account  of  the  whole  design,  and  the 
reasons,  which  engaged  me  upon  this  undertaking.  The 
design,  which  I  have  formed  to  myself,  is  to  give  such  a 
methodical  account  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  others  have  done  of  the  Greek,  and  Roman,  and 
Jewish  Antiquities ;  not  by  writing  an  historical,  or  con- 
tinued chronological  account  of  all  transactions  as  they 
happened  in  the  Church,  of  which  kind  of  books  there  is  no 
great  want,  but  by  reducing  the  ancient  customs,  usages, 
and  practices  of  the  Church  under  certain  proper  heads, 
whereby  the  reader  may  take  a  view  at  once  of  any  particu- 
lar usage  or  custom  of  Christians,  for  four  or  five  of  the  first 
centuries,  to  which  I  have  generally  confined  my  inquiries 
in  this  discourse.  I  cannot  but  own,  I  was  moved  with  a 
sort  of  emulation,  not  an  unholy  one,  I  hope,  to  see  so 
many  learned  men  with  so  much  zeal,  employed  in  collect- 
ing and  publishing  the  Antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
whilst  in  the  meantime  we  had  nothing,  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  learn,  that  could  be  called  a  complete  collection  of 
the  Antiquities  of  the  Church,  in  the  method  that  is  now 
proposed.     The  compilers  of  Church-history,  indeed,  have 
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taken  notice  of  many  things  of  this  kind,  as  they  pass  along 
in  the  course  of  their  history,  as  Baronius,  and  the  Centu- 
riators,  and  several  others:  but  then  the  things  lie  scattered 
in  so  many  places,  in  large  volumes,  that  there  are  few 
readers  of  those  few  that  enter  upon  reading  those  books, 
that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  collect  their  accounts  of  things 
into  one  view,  or  digest  and  methodize  their  scattered  ob- 
servations.    There  are  a  great  many  other  authors,  who 
have  written  several  excellent  discourses  upon  particular 
subjects  of  Church-antiquity,  out  of  which,  perhaps,  a  Gro- 
novius  or  a  Groevius  might  make  a  more  noble  collection  of 
antiquities,  than  any  yet  extant  in  the  world :  but,  as  no  one 
has  yet  attempted  such  a  work,  so  neither,  when  it  was  af- 
fected, would  it  be  for  the  purchase  or  perusal  of  every  or- 
dinary reader,  for  whose  use  chiefly  my  own  collections  are 
intended.    There  are  a  third  sort  of  writers,  who  have  also 
done  very  good  service  in  explaining  and  illustrating  several 
parts  of  Church  Antiquity,  in  their  occasional  notes  and  ob- 
servations upon  many  of  the  ancient  writers ;  of  which  kind 
are  the  curious  observations  of  Albaspiny,  Justellus,  Peta- 
vius,  Valesius,  Cotelerius,  Baluzius,  Sirmondus,  Goihofred, 
Fabrotus,  Bishop  Beverege,  and  many  others,  who  have 
published  the  works  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  canons  of 
the  councils,  with  very  excellent  and  judicious  remarks  upon 
them.     But  these  again  lie  scattered  in  so  many  and  so  large 
volumes,  without  any  other  order,  than  as  the  authors  on 
whom  they  commented  would  admit  of,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  reckoned  upon,  or  used,  as  any  methodized  or  digested 
collection  of  Church  Antiquities,  even  by  those,  who  have 
ability  to  purchase,  or  opportunity  to  read  them.     Besides 
these  there  are  another  sort  of  writers,  who  have  purposely 
undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
Church,  in  treatises  written  particularly  upon  that  subject; 
such  as  Gavantus,  Casalius,  Durantus,  and  several  others  of 
the  Roman  Communion :  but  these  writers  do  by  no  means 
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satisfy  a  judicious  aud  inquisitive  reader,  for  several  reasons. 
1 .  Because  their  accounts  are  very  imperfect,  being  confined 
chiefly  to  the  liturgical  part  of  Church  Antiquity,  beside 
which  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  necessary  to  be 
explained,  which  they  do  not  so  much  as  touch  upon,  or  once 
mention.  2.  Because  in  treating  of  that  part  they  build 
much  upon  the  collections  of  Gratian,  and  such  modem 
writers,  and  use  the  authority  of  the  spurious  epistles  of  the 
ancient  Popes,  which  have  been  exploded  long  ago,  as  bar- 
ing no  pretence  to  antiquity  in  the  judgment  of  all  candid 
and  jadicious  writers.  But  chiefly  their  accounts  are  unsa- 
tisfactory, because,  3.  Their  whole  design  is  to  varnish 
over  the  novel  practices  of  the  Romish  Church*  and  put  a 
face  of  antiquity  upon  them.  To  which  purpose  they  many 
times  represent  ancient  customs  in  disguise,  to  make  them 
look  like  the  practices  of  the  present  age,  and  offer  them  to 
the  reader' 8  view,  not  in  their  own  native  dress,  but  in  the 
similitude  and  resemblance  of  modern  customs.  Cardinal 
Bona  himself  could  not  forbear  making  this  reflection  upon 
some  such  writers  as  these,  whom  he  justly  censures,  as 
deserving  very  ill  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Church,*  and 
their  venerable  antiquity ;  who  measure  all  ancient  customs 
by  the  practice  of  the  present  times,  and  judge  of  the  pri- 
mitive discipline  only  by  the  rule  and  customs  of  the  age 
they  live  in ;  being  deceived  by  a  false  persuasion,  that  the 
practice  of  the  Church  never  differed  in  any  point  from  tbe 
customs,  which  they  learned  from  their  forefathers  and 
teachers,  and  which  they  have  been  inured  to  from  their 
tender  years ;  whereas  we  retain  many  words  in  common 
with  the  ancient  fathers,  but  in  a  sense  as  different  from 
theirs,  as  our  times  are  remote  from  the  first  ages  after 
Christ ;  as  will  appear,  says  he,  when  we  come  to  discourse 


*  Bona  Rerun  Liturgic.  lib.  i.  c.  IS.  n.  I. 
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of  the  oblation,  communion,  and  other  parts  of  divine  ser- 
vice.    This  is  an  ingenuous  confession,  and  withal  a  just  re- 
flection upon  the  partiality  of  the  writers  of  his  own  Church; 
and  a  good  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  exact  accounts  of  antiquity  from  any  writers  of  that 
communion ;   though  some  are  less  tainted  with  her  errors 
than  others,  and  can  allow  themselves  to  be  a  little  more 
liberal  and  free  upon  some  occasions  than  the  rest  of  their 
brethren.     Yet  even  Bona  himself,  after  the  reflection  he 
has  made  upon  others,  runs  into  the  very  same  error,  and 
falls  under  his  own  censure.     And  Habertus,  though  other- 
wise a  very  learned  and  ingenuous  person,  who  has  written 
about  the  Greek  liturgies,  as  Bona  has  of  the  Latin,  is  often 
through  prejudice  carried  away  with  the  common  failing  of 
the  writers  of  that  side,  whose  talents  are  chiefly  employed 
»  palliating  the  faults  of  the  Communion  and  cause  they 
are  engaged  in.     So  that,  if  we  are  to  expect  any  exact  ac- 
count of  Church  Antiquities,  it  must  be  from  some  Pro- 
testant authors,  who  can  write  with  greater  freedom  and  less 
prejudice  concerning  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.     But  among  these  there  are  very  few  that  have 
travelled    tar  in  this  way ;   the  generality  of  our  writers 
contenting  themselves  to  collect  and  explain  so  much  of 
Church  Antiquity,  as  was  necessary  to  show  the  errors  and 
novelties  of  popery ;  but  not  descending  to  any  more  minute 
and  particular  consideration  of  things,  which  did  not  come 
within  the  compass  of  the  controversy  they  had  with  the 
Romish  Church.     Hospinian,  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reformation,  wrote  several  large  volumes  of  the  origin 
of  temples,  festivals,  Monachism,  with  the  history  of  the 
Eucharist :    but  as  these  take  in  but  a  very  few  subjects,  so 
they  are  too  full  of  modern  relations :   which  make  them 
something  tedious  to  an  ordinary  reader,  and  no  complete 
aecount  of  primitive  customs  neither.     Spalatensis,  in  his 
books  de  RepublicA  Ecclesiaaticd,  has  gone  a  little  further ; 
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yet  he  generally  confines  himself  to  the  popish  controvert; 
and  has  much  out  of  Gratian  and  the  Canon  Law ;  which,  ii 
deed,  served  him  as  good  argument  ad  hominem  again 
those  whom  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  it  will  not  pass  for  ai 
thentic  history  in  other  cases.  Suicerus's  Thesaurus  E* 
clesiasticus  is  abundantly  more  particular,  and  indeed  tl 
best  treasure  of  this  sort  of  learning,  that  has  yet  been  pul 
lished :  but  his  collections  are  chiefly  out  of  the  Gree 
Fathers;  and  only  in  the  method  of  a  vocabulary  or  lexicoi 
explaining  words  and  things  precisely  in  the  order  of  tl 
alphabet.  The  most  methodical  account  of  things  of  th 
kind,  that  I  have  yet  seen,  is  that  of  our  learned  countrymai 
Dr.  Cave,  in  his  excellent  book  of  Primitive  Christianity 
wherein  he  has  given  a  succinct!  but  clear  account  of  man 
ancient  customs  and  practices,  not  ordinarily  to  be  met  wil 
elsewhere.  But  his  design  being  chiefly  to  recommend  tl 
moral  part  of  primitive  Christianity  to  the  observation  an 
practice  of  men,  he  was  not  obliged  to  be  very  particular  i 
explaining  many  other  things,  which,  though  useful  in  then 
selves,  yet  might  be  looked  upon  as  foreign  to  his  desigi 
and  for  that  reason,  I  presume,  he  industriously  omittc 
them.  There  are  some  other  books,  which  I  have  not  y< 
seen,  but  only  guess  by  the  titles  that  they  may  be  of  th 
kind;  such  as  Bebelius's  Antiquitates  Ecclesiastic*?,  Mm 
tinay  de  Ritibus  Ecclesue,  Hendecius  de  AntiquitcUibus  E* 
clesiasticis,  Quenstedt  Antiquitates  Biblicce  et  Ecclesiastic 
But  I  presume,  whatever  they  are,  they  will  not  forestal  no 
design,  which  is  chiefly  to  gratify  the  English  reader  wit 
an  entire  collection  of  Church  Antiquities  in  our  own  lai 
guage,  of  which  this  volume  is  published  as  a  specimer 
and,  if  this  proves  useful  to  the  public,  and  finds  a  favourabl 
acceptance,  it  will  be  followed  with  the  remaining  parts  < 
the  work,  as  my  time  and  ocassions  will  give  me  leave,  a< 
cording  to  the  scheme  here  laid  down,  or  with  as  little  vj 
riation  as  may  be.     I  shall  next  treat  of  the  inferior  orde 
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of  the  clergy,  as  I  have  here  done  of  the  superior;  then  of 
the  elections  and  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  and  the  several 
qualifications  of  those,  that  were  to  be  ordained:  of  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
several  laws  and  rules,  which  particularly  respected  their 
function.  To  which  I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient ascetics,  monks,  virgins,  and  widows,  who  were  a  sort 
of  retainers  to  the  Church.  After  this  shall  follow  an  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Churches,  and  their  several  parts, 
utensils,  consecrations,  immunities,  together  with  a  Notitia 
of  the  ancient  division  of  the  Church  into  provinces,  dio- 
ceses, parishes,  and  the  original  of  these.  After  which  I 
shall  speak  of  the  service  of  the  Church,  beginning  with 
the  institution  and  instruction  of  the  catechumens,  and  de- 
scribing their  several  stages. before  baptism:  then  speak  of 
baptism  itself,  and  its  ordinary  concomitant,  confirmation. 
Then  proceed  to  the  other  solemn  services  of  psalmodyf 
reading  of  the  Scripture,  and  preaching,  which  were  the 
first  part  of  the  ancient  Church  service ;  then  speak  of  their 
prayers  and  the  several  rites  and  customs  observed  therein ; 
where  of  the  use  of  littugies  and  the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  of 
the  prayers  of  catechumens,  energumens,  and  penitents ;  all 
which  part  of  the  service  thus  far  was  commonly  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Missa  Catechumenorum ;  then  of  the  Missa 
Fidelium,  or  communion-service;  where  of  the  manner  of 
their  oblations,  and  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  which  was 
always  the  close  of  the  ordinary  Church  service.  After  this 
I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  particular  account  of  their  fasts 
and  festivals,  their  marriage  rites  and  funeral  rites,  and  the 
exercise  of  ancient  Church  discipline;  their  manner  pf 
holding  councils  and  synods,  provincial,  patriarchal,  oecu- 
menical ;  the  power  of  Christian  princes  in  councils,  and 
out  of  them;  The  manner  and  use  of  their  Litem 
Format*,  and  the  several  sorts  of  them;  their  different 
ways  of  computation  of  time ;  to  which  I  shall  add  an 
vol  i.  e 
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Account  of  their  schools,  libraries,  and  methods  of  educa- 
ting* and  training  up  persons  for  the  ministry,  and  say  some- 
thing* of  the  several  translations  of  the  Bible  in  use  among* 
them,  and  several  other  miscellaneous  rites  and  thing's, 
which  would  properly  come  under  none  of  the  foremen-* 
tioned  heads;  such  as  their  manner  of  taking  oaths, their  ab- 
stinence from  blood,  their  frequent  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
their  several  sorts  of  public  charities,  the  honours  which'they 
paid  to  their  martyrs,  together  with  an  account  of  their 
sufferings,  and  the  several  instruments  of  cruelty  used  by 
the  heathen  to  harass  and  torment  them.  In  treating  of  all 
which,  or  any  other  such  like  matters,  as  shall  offer  them- 
selves,! shall  observe  the  same  method,  that  I  have  done  in 
this  volume ;  illustrating  the  ancient  customs  from  the  ori- 
ginal records  of  antiquity,  and  joining  the  opinions  of  the 
best  modern  authors,  that  I  can  have  opportunity  to  peruse, 
for  unfolding  points  of  greatest  difficulty.  I  confess,  indeed, 
this  work  will  suffer  something  in  my  hands,  for  want 
of  several  books,  which  I  have  no  opportunity  to  see,  nor 
ability  to  purchase;  but  that  perhaps  may  tempt  some 
others,  who  are  at  the  fountains  of  learning,  and  have  all 
manner  of  books  at  command,  to  add  to  my  labours,  and 
improve  this  essay  to  a  much  greater  perfection  ;  since  it  is 
a  subject  that  will  never  be  exhausted,  but  still  be  capable 
of  additions  and  improvement.  The  chief  assistance  I  have 
hitherto  had,  is  from  the  noble  benefaction  of  one,  who 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  I  mean  the  renowned  bishop 
Morely,  whose  memory  will  for  ever  remain  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  the  learned  and  the  good;  who,  among  many 
other  eminent  works  of  charity  and  generosity,  becoming 
his  great  soul,  and  high  station  in  the  Church,  such  as  the 
augmentation  of  several  small  benefices,  and  provision  of 
a  decent  habitation  anjd  maintenance  for  the  widows  of  poor 
clergymen  in  his  diocese,  &c.  has  also  bequeathed  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  books  to  the  Church  of  Winchester, 
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for  the  advancement  of  learning*  among  the  parochial  clergy; 
and  I  reckon  it  none  of  the  least  part  of  my  happiness,  thai 
•  Providence  removing  me  early  from  the  university,  where 
the  beat  supplies  of  Learning  are  to  be  had,  placed  me  by 
the  hands  of  a  generous  benefactor,*  without  any  importu- 
nity or  seeking  of  my  own,  in  such  a  station,  as  gives  me 
liberty  and  opportunity  to  make  use  of  so  good  a  library, 
though  not  so  perfect  as  I  could  wish.  But  the  very  men- 
tioning this,  as  it  is  but  a  just  debt  to  the  memory  of  that 
great  prelate,  so  perhaps  it  may  provoke  .some  other  gene- 
rous spirit,  of  like  abilities  and  fortune  with  him,  to  add 
new  supplies  of  fnodern  books  published  since  his  death, 
to  augment  and  complete  his  benefaction.  Which  would 
be  an  addition  of  new  succours  and  auxiliaries  to  myself, 
and  others  in  my  circumstances,  and  better  enable  us  to 
serve  the  public.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  may  with 
ease  enjoy,  what  with  no  small  pains  and  industry  I  have 
collected  and  put  together ;  and  he  may  make  additions 
from  his  own  reading  and  observation,  as  I  have  done  upon 
several  authors,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  peruse  and 
mention.  From  some  of  which,  and  those  of  great  fame 
and  learning,  I  have  sometimes  thought  myself  obliged  to 
dissent,  upon  some  nice  and  peculiar  questions ;  but  I 
have  never  done  it  without  giving  my  reasons,  and  treating 
them  with  that  decency  and  respect,  which  is  due  to  their 
great  learning  and  character.  If  in  any  thing  I  have  made 
mistakes  of  my  own,  as  I  cannot  be  so  vain  as  to  think  I 
have  made  none,  every  intelligent  reader  may  make  himself 
judge,  and  correct  them  with  ingenuity  and  candour.  All 
I  can  say  is,  That  I  have  been  as  careful  to  avoid  mistakes 
as  I  could  in  so  critical  and  curious  a  subject;  and  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  found  so  many,  hut  that  this  essay  may 
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prove  useful  both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned ;  to  instruct 
the  one,  who  cannot  read  these  things  in  their  originals ; 
and  refresh  the  memories  of  the  other,  who  may  know  many 
-things,  that  they  cannot  always  readily  have  recourse  to. 
Or,  if  it  be  of  no  use  to  greater  proficients,  it  may  at  least 
be  some  help  to  young  students  and  new  beginners,  and 
both  provoke  them  to  the  study  of  ancient  learning,  and 
a  little  prepare  them  for  their  entrance  upon  it.  Besides,  I 
considered,  there  were  some,  who  might  have  a  good  incli- 
nation toward  the  study  of  these  things,  who  yet  have  nei- 
ther ability  to  purchase,  nor  time  and  opportunity  to  read 
over  many  ancient  fathers  and  councils;  and  to  such,  a 
work  of  this  nature,  composed  ready  to  their  hands,  might 
be  of  considerable  use,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  state  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  when  they  have  no  bettet 
opportunities  to  be  informed  about  it.  If,  in  any  of  these  re- 
spects, these  collections,  which  were  designed  for  the  honour 
of  the  ancient  Church,  and  the  benefit  of  the  present,  may 
prove  serviceable  toward  those  ends,  I  shall  not  think  my 
time  and  pains  ill  bestowed. 
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were  anciently  called. — 6.  Primates  in  Afric  called  Sent*,  because  the 
oldest  Bifhop  was  always  Metropolitan.— 7.  H^w  African  Bishops; 
might  forfeit  their  Title  to  the  Primacy.— 8.  A  Register  of  Ordinations 
to  be  kept  In  the  Primate's  Church.  And  all  Bishops  to  take  place  by 
Seniority,  Ac. — 0.  Three  sorts  of  Honorary  Primates,  besf&es  the 
Primate  in  Power.  1.  Primate*  (Era.— 10.  2.  Titular  Metropolitans. 
11.  3.  The  Bishops  of  some  Mother-Churches,  which  were  honoured  by 
ancient  Custom. — 12.  The  Offices  of  Metropolitans.  1.  To  ordain  their 
Suffragan  Bishops. — 18.  Ttyis  Power  continued  to  them  after  the  setting 
up  of  Patriarchs. — 14.  Yet  this  Power  not  arbitrary,  but  determined  by 
the  Major  Vote  of  a  Provincial  Synod. — 15.  Metropolitans  to  be  chosen, 
and  ordained  by  their  6wn  Provincial  Synod. — 16.  2.  The  second  Office' 
of  Metropolitans,  to  decide  Controversies  arising  among  their  Provincial 
Bishops,  and  take  Appeals  from  them. — 17.  3.  Their  third  pffice,  to  call, 
Provincial  Synods,  which  all  Suffragans  were  obliged  to  attend. — 18. 
4.  Metropolitans  to  publish  Imperial  Laws  and  Canons,  visit  Dioceses, 
and  correct  Abuses. — 19.  ft.  Bishops  not  to  travel  without  the  Letters  of 
their  Metropolitan. — 20.  6.  Metropolitans  to  take  care  of  vacant  Sees 
within  their  Province. — 21.  7.  Metropolitans  to  calculate  the  Time  of 
Easter.— 22.  How  the  Power  of  Metropolitans  grew  in  after  Ages.— 28. 
The  Primate  of  Alexandria  had  the  greatest  Power  of  any  other. — 24. 
All  Metropolitans  called  Apoxtoliciy  and  their  Sees,  Sedcs  Apostolic*. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Patriarchs. 

Sect.  1.  Patriarchs,  anciently  called  Archbishops.— 2.  And  Exarchs  of  the 
Diocese. — 8.  Salmasius's  Mistake  about  the  first  Use  of  the  Name  Patri- 
arch.—4.  Of  the  Jewish  Patriarchs,  their  first  Rise,  Duration,  and  Ex- 
tinction.— 6.  Of  the  Patriarchs  among  the  Mofftanists.— 6.  The  Name 
Patriarch  first  used  by  Socrates,  and  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. — 7. 
Four  different  Opinions  concerning  the  first  Rise  of  Patriarchal  Power. 
—8.  The  Opinion  of  Spalatensis  and  St.  Jerom  preferred.— 9.  Patriar- 
chal Power  established  in  three  General-Councils  successively :  viz.  Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon. — 10.  The  Power  of  Patriarchs  not 
exactly  the  same  in  all  Churches.  .  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had 
some  peculiar  Privileges. — 11.  The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  also 
Privileges  peculiar  to  himself. — 12.  The  First  Privilege  of  Patriarchs 
was  to  Ordain  all  the  Metropolitans  of  the  Diocese,  and  receive  his  own 
Ordination  from  a  Diocesan  Synod. — IS.  A  Second  Privilege,  tp  call 
Diocesan  Synods  and  preside  in  them.  — 14.  A  Third  Privilege,  to  receive 
Appeals  from  Metropolitans  'and  Provincial  Synods. — 15.  A  Fourth  Pri- 
vilege, to  censure  Metro,  oil  tans,  and  also  their  Suffragans,  when  Metro- 
politans were  remiss  in  censuring  them. — 16.  A  Fifth  Privilege.  Patrl-, 
archs  might  make  Metropolitans  their  Commissioners,  &c. — 17.  A  Sixth 
Privilege.  The  Patriarch  to  be  consulted  by  his  Metropolitans  in  Mat- 
ters of  any  great  Moment.— 18.  A  Seventh  Privilege.  Patriarchs  to 
communicate  to  the  Metropolitans  such  Imperial  Laws  as  concerned  the' 

Church,  Ac— 19.  The  Eighth  Privilege.    Great  Criminals  reserved  to 
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the  Patriarch's  Absolution.— 80.  The  Ninth  Privilege,  The  greater 
fatriarchs  Absolute,  and  Independent  of  one  another.— 21.  The  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  dignified  with  the  Title  of  (Ecumenical,  and  his 
Church  Head  of  all  Churches.— 22.  Of  subordinate  Patriarchs.  What 
Figure  they  made  in  the  Church,  and  that  they  were  not  mere  titular 
Patriarchs. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  ' A\rroic£<pa\oi. 

Sect.  1.  All  Metropolitan  anciently  styled  'AvrortyaXoi.— 2.  Some  Metro- 
politans independent  after  the  setting  up  of  Patriarchal  Power,  as  those 
of  Cyprus,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  the  Church  of  Britain. — 8.  A  Third  sort 
of  'AvroctyaXot,  such  Bishops  as  were  subject  to  no  Metropolitan,  but 
only  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Diocese.— 4.  A  Fourth  sort  of  'A urojcsfaXoi. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  Presbyters. 

Sbct.  1.  The  meaning  of  the  Name  Presbyter.— 2.  Apostles  and  Bishops 
sometimes  called  Presbyters. — 3.  The  Original  of  Presbyters  properly 
so  called.— 4.  The  Powers  and  Privileges  of  Presbyters. — 6.  Presbyters 
allowed  to  sit  with  the  Bishop  on  Thrones  in  the  Church.— 6.  The  Form 
of  their  sitting  in  a  Semicircle ;  whence  they  were  called  Corona  Pre*- 
Merii. — 7.  Presbyters  the  Ecclesiastical  Senate,  or  Council  of  the 
Church*  whom  the  Bishop  consulted  and  advised  with  upon  all  Occasions. 
— 8.  8ome  Evidences  out  of  Ignatius  and  Cyprian,  of  the  Power  and  Pre- 
rogatives of  Presbyters  In  conjunction  with  the  Bishop. — 9.  The  Power 
of  Presbyters  thought  by  some  to  be  a  little  diminished  in  the  Fourth 
Century. — 10.  Yet  still  they  were  admitted  to  join  with  the  Bishop  in  the 
Imposition  of  Hands  in  the  Ordination  of  Presbyters. — 11.  And  allowed 
to  sit  in  Consistory  with  their  Bishops. — 12.  As  also  in  Provincial  Coun- 
cils.—13.  And  in  General-Councils  likewise. — 14.  Of  the  Titles  of 
Honour  given  to  Presbyters,  as  well  as  Bishops,  and  what  Difference 
there  was  between  them,  as  applied  to  both. — 15.  In  what  sense  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  called  Priests,  by  Optatus. — 16.  Why  Priests 
called  Mediators  between  God  and  Men.— 17.  The  ancient  Form  and 
Manner  of  ordaining  Presbyters. — 18.  Of  the  Arckiprabyteri. — 19.  Of 
the  Seniore*  EcdetiasHci.  That  these  were  not  Lay-Elders  in  the 
Modern  Acceptation.  v 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  Deacons. 

Sect.  1.  Deacons  always  reckoned  One  of  the  Three  Sacred  Orders  of  the 
Church. — 2.  Yet  not  generally  called  Priests,  but  Ministers  and  Levites. 
— 3.  For  this  Reason  the  Bishop  was  not  tied  to  have  the  Assistance  of 
any  Presbyters  to  ordain  them.— 4.  The  Deacon's  Office  to  .take  Care  of 
the  Utensils  of  the  Altar.—©.  2.  To  receive  the  Oblations  of  the  People, 
and  present  them  to  the  Priest,  and  recite  the  Names  of  those  that  offered. 
—6.  3.  To  read  the  Gospel  in  some  Churches. — 7.  4.  To  minister  the  con- 
secrated Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  to  the  People  in  the  Eucharist. — 
8.  But  not  allowed  to  consecrate  them  at  the  Altar. — 0.  5.  Deacons 
allowed  to  Baptize,  in  some  Places. — 10.  6.  Deacons  to  bid  Prayer  in 
the  Congregation. — 11.  7.  Deacons  allowed  to  preach  by  the  Bishop's 
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Authority.— 12.  8.  Also  to  reconcile  Penitent!  in  Cases  of  extreme 
Necessity.  And  to  suspend  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  some  extraordinary 
Cases.— 18.  0.  Deacons  to  attend  upon  their  Bishops,  and  sometime* 
represent  them  in  General-Councils. — 14.  10.  Deacons  empowered  to 
rebuke  and  correct  Men  that  behaved  themselves  irregularly  in  the 
Church. — 15.  11.  Deacons  anciently  performed  the  Offices  of  all  the 
Inferior  Orders  of  the  Church. — 16.  12.  Deacons  the  Bishop's  Sub- 
Almoners. — 17.  IS.  Deacons  to  inform  the  Bishop  of  the  Misdemeanours 
of  the  People. — 18.  Hence  Deacons  commonly  called  the  Bishop's  Eyes, 
his  Mouth,  Angels,  Prophets,  Ac. — 19.  Deacons  to  be  multiplied  accord- 
ing to  the  Necessities  of  the  Church. — 80.  Of  the  Age  at  which  Deacons 
might  be  ordained.— 21.  Of  the  Respect  which  Deacons  paid  to  Presby- 
ters, and  received  from  the  Inferior  Orders. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  Archdeacons. 

Sect.  1.  Archdeaeons  anciently  of  the  same  Order  with  Deacons. — 8.  Elected 
by  the  Bishop,  and  not  made  by  Seniority. — 8.  Commonly  Persons  of 
such  Interest  in  the  Church,  that  they  were  chosen  the  Bishop's  Succes- 
sors.—4.  The  Offices  of  the  Archdeacon.  1.  To  attend  the  Bishop  at  the 
Altar,  Ac. — 6.  2.  To  assist  him  in  managing  the  Church's  Revenues. — 
6.  8.  In  Preaching.— 7.  4.  In  Ordaining  the  Inferior  Clergy.— 8.  ft.  The 
Archdeacon  had  Power  to  censure  Deacons  and  the  Inferior  Clergy,  but 
not  Presbyters. — 0.  Of  the  Name  'Airavrirfc,  Circuinlustrator,  and 
whether  Archdeacons  had  any  Power  over  the  whole  Diocese. — 10.  Of 
the  Name  Cor-Epitcopi,  why  given  to  Archdeacons. — 11.  The  Opinions 
of  Learned  Men  concerning  the  first  Original  of  the  Name  and  Office  of 
Archdeacon. 


CHAP.  XXII. 
Of  Deaconesses. 

Sect.  1 .  The  ancient  Name  of  Deaconesses,  Aubcovoi,  Il(>€0/3uri£<£.  Fidu*, 
Miimttnt, — 2.  Deaconesses  to  be  Widows  by  some  Laws.— 8.  And  such 
Widows  as  had  Children. — 4.  Not  to  be  ordained  under  Sixty  Years  of 
Age,  by  the  most  ancient  Canons. — 6.  To  be  such  as  had  been  only  the 
Wives  of  one  Man.— 6.  Whether  Deaconesses  were  anciently  ordained 
by  Imposition  of  Hands. — 7.  Not  consecrated  to  any  Office  of  the  Priest- 
hood.—8.  Their  Offices.  1.  To  assist  at  the  Baptism  of  Women. — 0. 
2.  To  be  a  Sort  of  Private  Catechists  to  the  Women-Catechumens. — 10, 
8.  To  visit  and  attend  Women  that  were  Sick  and  in  Distress. — 11.  4, 
To  Minister  to  the  Martyrs  and  Confessors  in  Prison. — 12.  5.  To  attend 
the  Women's  Gate  in  the  Church. — 18.  6.  To  preside  over  the  Widows, 
Ac. — 14.  How  long  this  Order  continued  in  the  Church. — 15.  Another 
Notion  of  the  Name  Ditconwa,  as  it  signifies  a  Deacon's  Wife. 
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BOOK   III. 

OF  THE  INFKRIOE  ORDERS    OF    THE    CLERGY    IN   THE   PRIMI- 
TIVE CHURCH. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  first  Original  of  the  Inferior  Orders,  and  the  Number 
and  Use  of  them :  and  how  they  differed  from  the  Superior 
Orders  of  BishofS,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 

Sect.  1.  The  Inferior  Orders  not  of  Apostolical,  but  only  Ecclesiastical  In- 
stitution, proved  against  Baronius  and  the  Council  of  Trent. — 2.  No  cer- 
tain Number  of  them  in  the  Primitive  Church. — S.  Not  instituted  in  all 
Churches  at  the  same  Time.— 4.  The  principal  Use  of  them  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  to  be  a  sort  of  Nursery  for  the  Hierarchy. — 6.  Not  allowed 
to  forsake  their  Service,  and  return  to  a  mere  Secular  Life  again. — 6, 
How  they  differed  from  the  Superior  Orders,  in  Name,  in  Office,  and  in 
Manner  of  Ordination. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  Subdeacons, 

Sect.  1. — No  mention  of  Subdeacons,  till  the  Third  Century. — 2.  Their  Ordi- 
nation performed  without  Imposition  of  Hands  in  the  Latin  Church. — 
3.  A  brief  Acconnt  of  their  Office. — t.  What  Offices  they  might  not  per- 
form.— 5.  The  Singularity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  keeping  to  the 
precise  Number  of  Seven  Subdeacons. 

CHAP.  III. 
Of  Acolythists. 

Sect.  1.  Acolythists  an  Order  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  never  men- 
tioned by  any  Greek  Writers  for  Four  Centuries. — 2.  Their  Ordination 
and  Office. — 3.  The  Origination  of  the  Name. — 4.  Whether  Acolythists 
be  the  same  with  the  DcputaH  and  Ceroferarii  of  later  Ages. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Exorcists. 

Sect.  1.  Exorcists  at  first  no  peculiar  Order  of  the  Clergy. — 2.  Bishops  and 
Presbyters,  for  the  Three  First  Centuries,  the  usual  Exorcists  of  the 
Church.—3.  In  what  Sense  every  Man  his  own  Exorcist. — 4.  Exorcist9 
constituted  into  an  Order  in  the  latter  End  of  the  Third  Century. — 6. 
Their  Ordination  and  Office. — 6.  A  short  Account  of  the  Energumens, 
their  Names  and  Station  in  the  Church.— 7.  The  Exorcist  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  Care  of  them.— 8.  The  Duty  of  Exorcists  in  reference  to 
the  Catechamens. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Lectors  or  Readers. 

Sect.  1.  The  Order  of  Readers  riot  instituted  till  the  Third  Century. — 9.  8y 
whom  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  the  Church  before  the  Institution  of 
that  Order.— 3.  The  Manner  of  Ordaining  Readers. — 4.  Their  Station 
and  tiffice  in  the  Church. — 5.  The  Age  at  which  they  might  be  Ordained* 
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Function* 
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Sort  of  Ordination  they  had. 

CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  Copiata  or  Fossarn. 

Sect.  1.  The  Capiat*  or  Fostarii  reckoned  among  the  Clerici  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church.— 8.  First  instituted  in  the  Time  of  Constantino.— -&.  Why 
called  Decani  and  Collegiaii.—*.  Their  Office  and  Privileges. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Parabolani. 

Sect.  1.  The  Parabolani  ranked  by  some  among  the  CUri6i.—2.  Their  In- 
stitution and  Office.— 3.  The  Reason  of  the  Name  Parabolani. — 4.  Son* 
Laws  and  Rules  concerning  their  Behaviour. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  Hie  Catechists. 

Sect.  1.  Catechists  no  distinct  Order  of  the  Clergy,  but  chosen  out  of  any 
other  Order. — 8.  Readers  sometimes  iriade  Catechists.— 3.  Why  called 
NauroXoW  by  some  Greek  Writers. — 4.  Whether  all  Catechists  taught 
publicly  in  the  Church. — 5.  Of  the  Succession  in  the  Catechetic  School 
at  Alexandria. 

CHAP.  XI. 
Of  the  Ecclesiecdici  and  Defensor es,  or  Syndics  of  the  Church. 

Sect.  1.  Five  Sorts  of  Defctuores  noted,  Two  whereof  only  belonged  to  the 
Church.— 8.  Of  the  De/entoreM  Paupcrum.—$.  Of  the  Xfe/mwet  Beck* 
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jfcr,  their  Office  and  Function. — 4.  Of  their  Quality:— whether  they  were 
Clergymen  or  Laymen. — 5.  The  'Brducot  and  'ErrX*f<rUr£uw>»  among  the 
Greeks  the  same  with  the  Defensors  of  the  Latin  Church.— 6.  Chancel- 
lors and  Defensors  not  the  same  in  the  Primitive  Church. — 7.  Whether 
tie  Defensor's  OflNe  was  the  same  with  that  of  our  modern  Chancellors. 

CHAP.  XII. 
Of  the  (Economi. 

)5ict.  1.  The  (Economi  instituted  in  the  Fourth  Century.  The  Reasons  of 
their  Institution. — 9.  Always  to  be  chosen  oat  of  the  Clergy. — S.  Their 
Office  to  take  care  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church,  especially  in  the 
Vaeancy  cf  the  Bishopric— 4,  The  Consent  of  the  Clergy  required  in  the 
Choice  of  them. 

CHAP.  XIII. 
A  hrief  Account  of  same  other  Inferior  Officers  in  the  Church. 

Sect.  1.  Of  the  Uapauovapwi^  or  Mantionarii. — 8.  Of  the  CuUodu  Ecele- 
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BOOK  IV. 

?F  THB  ELECT10N8  AND  ORDINATIONS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  AND 
THE  PARTICULAR  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SUCH  AS  WERE 
TO  BE   ORDAINED. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  several  Ways  of  Designing  Persons  to  the  Ministry,  in 

the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Ages  of  the  Church. 

Sbct.  1.  Four  several  Ways  of  Designing  Persons  for  the  Ministry.  Of  the 
First  Way,  by  casting  Lots. — 8.  The  Second  Way  by  making  Choice  of 
the  First-fruits  of  the  Gentile  Converts.— S.  The  Third  Way  by  parti- 
cular Direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 4.  The  Fourth  Way  by  Common 
Suffrage  and  Election. 

CHAP.  II. 

A  more  particular  Account  of  the  ancient  Method  and  Manner  of 

Elections  of  the  Clergy. 

Skct.  I.  The  different  Opinions  of  Learned  Men  concerning  the  People's 
Power  anciently  in  Elections. — 2.  The  Power  of  the  People  equal  to  that 
of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  the  Election  of  a  Bishop. — S.  This  Power  not 
barely  Testimonial,  but  Judicial  and  Elective. — 4.  Evidences  of  this 
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Power  from  some  ancient  Rules  and  Customs  of  the  Church.  As  first, 
that  no  Bishop  was  to  be  obtruded  on  an  Orthodox  People  without  their 
Consent.— 6.  Secondly.  This  further  confirmed  from  Examples  of  the 
Bishops*  complying  with  the  Voice  of  the  People  against  their  own  In- 
clination.—6.  Thirdly.  From  the  Manner  of  the  People's  Voting  at 
Elections. — 7.  Fourthly.  From  the  Use  and  Office  of  Interventors. — 8. 
Fifthly.  From  the  Custom  of  the  People's  taking  Persons,  and  having 
them  Ordained  by  Force.— 0.  Sixthly.  Prom  the  Title  of  Fathers,  which 
some  Bishops  upon  this  Account  by  Way  of  Compliment  gave  to  their 
People. — 10.  What  Power  the  People  had  in  the  Designation  of  Presby- 
ters.— 11.  Whether  the  Council  of  Nice  made  any  Alteration  in  these 
'Matters. — 12.  Some  Exceptions  to  the  General  Rule.  First,  In  Gase 
the  greatest  Part  of  the  Church  were  Heretics  or  Schismatics. — 13. 
2dly.  In  Case  of  Ordaining  Bishops  to  far  distant  Places,  or  Barbarous 
Nations. — 14.  Sdly.  In  Case  an  lnterventor  or  any  other  Bishop  Intruded 
himself  into  any  See  without  the  Consent  of  a  Provincial  Synod. — 15. 
4-thly.  In  Case  of  Factions  and  Divisions  among  the  People. — 16.  5thly. 
The  Emperors  sometimes  interposed  their  Authority  to  prevent  Tumults 
in  the  like  Cases. — 17.  6thly.  The  People  sometimes  restrained  to  the 
Choice  of  One  out  of  Three,  which  were  nominated  by  the  Bishops. — 
18.  Lastly,  By  Justinian's  Laws  the  Elections  were  confined  to  the 
Optimatet,  ami  the  Inferior  People  wholly  excluded. — 19.  How  and 
when  Princes  and  Patrons  eame  to  have  the  chief  Power  of  Elections. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Examination  and  Qualifications  of  Persons  to  be  Or- 
dained to  any  Office  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Primitive  Church. 
And  first,  of  their  Faitii  and  Morals. 

Sect.  1.  Three  Inquiries  made  about  Persons  to  be  Ordained,  respecting, 
1st,  Their  Faith  ;  *dlv,  Their  Morals ;  8dly,  Their  outward  Quality  and 
Condition.— 2.  The  Rule  and  Method  of  Examining  their  Faith  and 
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Soon  after  I  had  printed  the  foregoing  particulars, 
relative  to  the  life  of  my  learned  ancestor,  some  leaves 
of  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  published  in  1825,  by 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke,  of  Tavistock  Street,  Covert 
Garden,  fell  into  my  hands ;  in  which,  under  the  head, 
Bingham,  (Joseph),  professing  to  give  a  summary 
account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author  of  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Christian  Church,  I  found  several  statements, 
which  I  am  convinced  are  erroneous. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Bingham  "  published  an  obnoxious 
6ermon,  containing  a  defence  of  the  tenets  he  main- 
tained."— Now  I  have  every  reason  for  knowing,  that 
my  Ancestor  never  maintained  any  tenets,  which  were 
not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  most  orthodox 
opinions  of  the  established  Church  of  this  Country ; 
and  further,  that  the  sermon  which  I  suppose  is  allud- 
ed to,  being  the  one  preached  by  him  in  the  University 
Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  wherein  he  gave 
an  Account  of  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  concerning 
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that  doctrine,  never  was  committed  to  the  press  by 
him,  though  it  was  highly  estimated  by  the  greatest 
theological  students  of  that  day,  and  has  frequently 
been  enquired  after  by  eminent  and  learned  persons. 
The  knowledge  of  that  fact  has  induced  me  to  publish 
the  sermon  together  with  two  others,  which  are  on 
subjects  somewhat  similar,  and  with  which,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  he  followed  up  his  former  dis- 
course before  many  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Winchester,  assembled  at  two  Episcopal  Visitations.  A 
minor  error,  into  which  the  Editor,  or  perhaps  only  the 
printer,  has  fallen,  is  that  of  stating,  "  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Bingham  was  born  in  1688,"  instead  of,  as  was  the  fact, 
in  1668.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  University 
in  1684,  and  took  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1688. 
The  Editor  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  when  applied  to  by  me  on  the  subject  of 
these  erroneous  statements,  immediately  replied,  that 
J,  should  find  the  first  of  these  assertions,  of  which  I 
complained,  much  more  forcibly  expressed  under  the 
article,  Bingham,  in  Dr.  Lempriere's  Biographical 
Dictionary,  printed  for  Cadell  and  Davis,  m  1808;,  and 
from  which,  it  seemed  to  be  acknowledged,  he  had 
partly  borrowed  his  account.  On  referring  to  Dr. 
Ifempj-iere's  book,  I  found  indeed,  to  my  great  surprise, 
that  it  contained  the  error  above  alluded  to,  with  the 
additional  misstatement,  that  my  Great  Grandfather  had 
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printed  and  published  the  two  Sermons  also,  which  he 
preached,  shortly  after  leaving  the  University,  before 
the  Clergy,  at  Visitations  at  Winchester,  and  Bishop's 
Waltham ;  and  Dr.  Lempriere  has  thought  fit,  without 
it  having  been  possible  for  him  to  have  heard  or  read 
them,    or  even  to  have  known  any   thing  of  their 
contents,  to  call  them  "  offensive"  sermons.     Now 
I  venture  positively  to  assert,  from  the  best  sources 
of  information,  that  they  gave    the    highest    satis- 
faction   to    their    learned    hearers;     and    that    the 
preacher  was  earnestly  requested   to  publish  them, 
which   he  prepared  to  do,    but  did  not  carry   into 
effect,  being  influenced  by  the  best  of  motives ;    not 
wishing  to  add   fuel   to   the  ardor  of  controversy, 
which  appeared  to    be    rapidly  gaining  strength.— 
Whether  Dr.  Lempriere's  epithet  is  with  any  propriety 
applied  to  the   Sermons   in   question,  the   Christian 
reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  since  I  have 
now   published  them  from   the    original  manuscript 
copies,  as  written  and  preached.     I  designedly  say  the 
Christian  Reader,  because  to  the  Photinian,  the  Arian, 
Sabellian  and  Tritheist,  they  must  necessarily  be  u  of- 
fensive," and  such  they  were  of  course  designed  to  be ; 
not  in  any  personal  point  of  view,  but  inasmuch  as  they 
assail  each  of  those  fatal  heresies.    Dr.  Lempriere  also 
states,  that  our  author  published  his  Antiquities  in  ten 
Vols.  Octavo,    and   in    two  Vols.    Folio: — whereas 
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the  Folio  edition  was  not  printed  until  1726,  being 
three  years  after  his  death  ;  and  it  was  then  published 
by  the  booksellers  without  any  of  the  manuscript  addi- 
tions and  notes,  which  he  had  prepared  for  a  second 
edition,  and  which,  as  I  am  in  possession  of  the  original 
manuscripts,  now  appear.  Dr.  Lempriere  commits 
another  error,  in  saying  that  the  author's  son  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Havant  by  Bishop  Lowth.  This 
statement  is  in  many  particulars  incorrect.  The  living 
of  Havant,  which  is  in  Hampshire,  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Dr.  Lowth  was  Bishop  of 
London,  but  never  so  of  Winchester,  and  he  was  many 
years  younger  than  the  learned  author's  son,  who  was 
indeed,  (and  I  have  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  so  stated),  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  ordained  Priest  after  his  father's  death, 
presented  to  Havant  by  the  crown,  to  whom  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  living,  for  that  turn,  lapsed,  in  conse- 
quence of  Dr.  Trimnell,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  my  Great  Grandfather,  Joseph  Bingham,  having 
died  on  the  same  day.  Dr.  Robert  Lowth,  at  a  period 
many  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  our  author's 
son,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Rector  of  Havant, 
presented  a  living,  which  was  in  his  own  patronage  as 
Bishop  of  London,  to  my  father  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bing- 
ham,  saying,  in  his  letter,  which  covered  the  presenta- 
tion, as  I  have  before  fully  stated,  "  that  he  gave  him 
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the  living,  as  a  small  recompense  for  the  poorly  reward- 
ed, but  great  and  inestimable  merits  of  his  excellent 
Grandfather,  whose  memory  he  venerated." 

I  am  quite  conscious,  that  this  is  a  subject  in  which 
the  generality  of  Readers  will  not  feel  any  particular, 
or  lively  interest ;  but  when  so  pious,  so  highly  gifted 
and  greatly  learned  a  divine,  as,  confessedly,  was  Bishop 
Lowth  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  say,  that  he 
u  venerated  the  memory  of  my  excellent  Ancestor," 
I  trust  J  shall  be  forgiven  for  venerating  his  memory 
also,  and  for  having  entered  at  length  on  the  foregoing 
particulars ;  not  so  much  from  the  mere  desire  of  prov- 
ing the  correctness  of  my  own  former  narration,  as  to 
evince  the  high  reverence,  in  which  I  hold  the  erudite 
and  pious  character,  the  useful  life  and  labours  of  my 
admirable  progenitor. 

I  will  only  add,  that  having  compared  the  Life,  as 
published  in  "  Dr.  Lempriere's  Universal  Biography" 
with  that  written  by  myself,  in  1798,  and  which  was 
then  inserted  in  u  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary," 
I  believe  that  Dr.  Lempriere  fell  into  the  errors  he  has 
committed,  either  by  misunderstanding  what  I  had 
stated  on  the  subject,  or  perhaps  by  intending  only  a 
little  to  change  the  phraseology,  and  thereby  uncon- 
sciously varying  the  actual  circumstances.# 

Before,  however,  I  close  this  biographical  account, 
I  think  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Reader  to  have  laid 
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before  him  a  few  private  letters,  which  were  written 
by  the  Author,  after  he  had  left  the  University,  to  Dr. 
Arthur  Charlett,  who  was  then  Master  of  University 
College,  having  been  elected  to  that  situation  in  1692, 
at  which  time  my  Great-grandfather  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society. 

As,  unfortunately,  I  do  not  possess  any  of  the  origi- 
nal letters  of  my  Ancestor,  I  have  extracted  these, 
which  follow,  from  a  publication,   in  three  volumes 
octavo,  by  John  Aubrey,  Esq.,  entitled,    "  Letters 
written  by  Eminent  Persons  of  the   17th  and   18th 
Centuries ;"  of  which  the  originals  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  or  Ashmolean  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. — I  have  a  letter  from  the  eminent  Dr.  Gilbert 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  my  Great-grandfather, 
which  I  am  also  desirous  of  publishing  in  further  testi- 
mony of  the  high  esteem,  in  which  the  Author   of 
Origines  Ecclesiastics  was  held  by  the  most  distin- 
guished  and  respected  members  of  the  Church,  what- 
ever their  political  or  religious  tenets  on  particular 
points  might  happen  to  be. 

It  has  been  said,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  an  idea  of 
the  temper,  habits,  and  talents  of  a  man  may  be  as 
easily  conceived  by  an  attention  to  the  style  of  his 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  a  close  examination  of 
his  hand-writing,  as  from  a  view  of  his  portrait.  With 
reference  to  this  opinion,  and  as  no  painted  resemblance 
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of  my  Ancestor  exists,  I  have  determined  on  inserting 
the  following  letter,  though  of  a  private  and  familiar 
nature,  written  by  him  to  Dr.  Charlett ;  and  I  now  also 
present  to  the  public  a  Lithographic  Facsimile  of  the 
hand-writing  of  the  learned  Author,  that  it  may  be 
placed  as  a  Frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
Edition. 

RICHARD  BINGHAM. 

New  House,  Gosport,  1829. 
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From  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bingham,  Rector  of 
Worthy. 

Reverend  Sir, 
I  humbly  thank  you  for  the  kind  advertisement,  that  you 
were  pleased  to  send  me,  of  the  instrument  passed  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  I  met  with  a  box  full  of  such  instru- 
ments under  hand  and  seal,  since  I  published  my  work,  of 
which  I  gave  a  general  intimation  in  the  History  of  the  Par- 
liament 25  Henry  8;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  reserve  a  further 
account  of  any  particulars  as  my  friends  can  pick  them  up, 
and  will  readily  own  the  obligation,  that  you  offer  to  lay  on 
me  in  this  matter,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity given  me  to  let  you  see,  how  much  I  am, 

Reverend  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

Gi.  Sarum. 

Salisbury,  25th  May,  1706. 


On  the  back  of  this  letter  there  is  written,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bingham,  the  following 
Memorandum  :— 

"  Search  Regi3tr.  Actor,  in  Archiv.  Oxon.  an.  1534,  p.  127, 
for  the  instrument  mentioned." 
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From  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bingham,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Char- 
lbtt,  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Honoured  Sir, 

Having  this  opportunity  I  could  not  but  lay  hold  of  it  to 

return  you  my  thanks  for  your  last  remembrance  of  me  from 

London.     Sir  P.  Sydenham  called  upon  me  in  his  journey, 

tod  bought  some  books  of  me  at  Winton,  where  I  have  lately 

disposed  of  Dr.  Bayer's  study  among  friends,  finding  it  as 

profitable  to  sell  books  as  to  write  them,  though  I  have  made 

a  shift  to  send  another  volume  now  to  the  press.    Mr.  Sone 

desired  me  to  recommend  the  bearer  to  your  favour  to  be 

Bible  CkA  the  next  vacancy,  assuring  me  that  he  was  both 

a  sober  youth  and  a  tolerably  good  scholar,  and,  if  you  have 

not  disposed  of  the  place,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  you 

think  him  worthy  of  an  office,  which  contributed  in  part  to 

my  own  education.— We  expect  two  new  members  for  the 

county,  Sir  Simeon  Stuart  and  Mr.  Pit,  who  are  in  the  poll 

four  or  600  voters  before  their  competitors  here  at  Winton, 

and  it  is  supposed  they  will  rather  gain  than  lose  in  the  Isle 

of  Wight     This  is  all  the  present  news  this  place  affords. 

I  would  have  had  my  bookseller  to  have  printed  a  little  set  of 

maps  of  Ecclesiastical  Geography,  about  ten  or  twelve,  to 

have  gone  along  with  my  next  book,  but  he  is  not  willing  to 

?enture  upon  it,  without  assurance  of  subscriptions,  or  the 

like,  so  I  must  let  it  drop,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  because  I 

take  it  to  be  an  useful  thing  for  all  that  read  ancient  Church 

History.     I  am,  with  all  due  respects,  your  obliged  friend  and 

servant, 

J.  Bingham. 

All  Saints  Day,  1710. 
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From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

Honoured  Sir, 
I  sent  you  the  second  part  of  the  Scholast.  Hist  of  Lay 
Baptism,  which  I  desire  you  to  accept,  as  a  testimony  of  my 
respect,  though  the  subject  should  happen  to  be  disagreeable 
to  your  opinion.  I  still  preserve  my  old  friends  and  their 
favour,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  &c.  though  we  differ  in  our 
sentiments  upon  this  point ;  and  though  I  meet  with  some 
rebukes,  as  you  find  in  the  Preface,  from  rude  persons ;  y&t 
they  are  trifles  to  me,  who  am  conscious  of  nothing  but  de- 
fending the  Church's  Practice.  My  last  journey  to  London 
proved  very  successful.  I  waited  upon  my  Lord  Treasurer,* 
without  any  other  introduction,  but  my  book  in  my  hand. 
He  received  me  very  kindly,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  him 
the  next  day,  when  he  surprized  me  before  dinner  with  a  pre- 
sent of  a  Bank-bill  of  an  £100,  as  an  encouragement  to  go 
on  with  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church,  with  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  very  much  pleased.  I  believe,  I  am  obliged 
to  the  kind  offices  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  has  been  very 
friendly  in  recommending  me  to  my  Lord  upon  his  personal 
acquaintance,  and  I  beg  of  you,  when  you  see  him  next,  to* 
give  him  thanks  in  my  name  for  his  kind  remembrance  of  me. 
I  desire  you  also  to  give  my  service  to  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Dr.  Potter,  when  you  see  them.  My  respects  to 
all  the  Society.    I  am  your  affectionate  friend  and  humble 

servant, 

Jos.  Bingham. 

Winton,  Nov.  9,  1713. 

•  Lord  Treasurer   Harloy,  created  in   the  Reign   of  Queen  Anne,  Baron 
Wigmore  and  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 
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From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

Honoured  Sir, 
I  happened  the  other  day  to  see  Dr.  Radcliff's  Picture,  en- 
grayed  by  M.  Burgher,  where  ^jnong  other  things  I  found 
the  Rectory  of  King's  Worthy  mentioned,  as  given  to  Univ. 
Coll    I  was  much  surprized  at  the  mistake,  because  that  is 
another  parish,  in  which  the  Doctor  had  no  concern,  for  the 
patronage  belongs  to  my  Lady  RusseL    The  Doctor's  will 
has  it  right,  as  I  remember,  Headborn-Worthy,  al.  Mortimer 
Worthy.    And  so  it  is  called  in  the  Valor.  Mortimer  Worthy, 
and  distinguished  from  Worthy-Regis  and  Worthy-Martyris, 
which  axe  different  parishes.    There *  is  also  Abbot's  Worthy, 
but  that  is  only  a  tithing  belonging  to  King's  Worthy.    The 
common  name  of  our  parish  is  Headborn  Worthy,  and  so  I 
have  always  called  it  in  the  title-page  of  my  books,  whenever 
I  had  occasion  to  mention  it.    I  cannot  but  wouder  the  per- 
son, who  was  employed  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Doctor's 
benefactions,  should  make  such  a  mistake  against  so  many 
evidences,  or  at  least  should  not  consult  you,  before  it  was 
printed,  who  could  have  better  informed  him.   We  have  lately 
had  a  very  good  benefactor  die  in  this  place,  who  was  pleased 
to  make  me  one  of  his  executors  in  trust.     He  gives  £15  per 
ann.  to  a  Charity  School ;  £10  per  ami.  for  reading  evening 
prayer  at  St.  Lawrence  Church  in  this  city ;  £75  per  ann.  for 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  throughout  the  nation.    And 
the  care  of  all  these  is  committed  in  trust  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Winton,  who  are  to  keep  the  £75  till  it  amounts, 
by  four  years'  income,  to  the  sum  of  £300,  and  then  join  it 
to  the  Queen's  Bounty  of  £200  to  make  a  perpetual  settlement 
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upon  each  church.  He  has  likewise  given  £200  to  Magdalen 
Hospital  near  this  place ;  £100  to  the  poor  of  Aston  in  Derby- 
shire, and  the  remainder  of  his  estate,  after  debts  and  lega- 
cies are  paid,  to  the  poor  of  Winton.  He  gave  one  of  his 
servants  £200,  and  to  his  two  executors  £50  each.  His  name 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Percival,  once  a  Spanish  merchant.  He  died 
worth  about  £6,000,  and  I  think  out  of  such  a  sum  his  bene- 
factions are  as  considerable  as  most  of  those  which  the  pre- 
sent age  affords.  I  thought  this  short  account  might  not  be 
unacceptable  to  you,  and  therefore  I  give  you  the  trouble  of 
reading  it ;  who  am,  your  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Jos.  Bingham. 
Winton,  Oct.  11,  1715. 


The  Writer  of  the  foregoing  letters  resided,  during 
the  period  at  which  they  were  written,  in  the  Close  at 
Winchester,  that  he  might  the  more  conveniently  have 
recourse  to  the  Library  of  the  Cathedral  Church. 

R.  B>— Ed. 


It  may  be  well  to  mention  an  inaccuracy,  which  I 
have  committed  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  29 1  of 
the  8th  Vol.  where  I  describe  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
mentioned  by  my  Ancestor,  as  having  been  "  Dr,  Sher- 
lock, afterwards  Bishop  of  London." — The  fact  was 
not  so.  Dr.  JVilliam  Sherlock  was  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  there  alluded  to,  who  never  became  Bishop  of 
London.  It  was  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  who, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  was  Prelate  of  that  See. 

R.  B.— Ed. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  several  Titles  and  Appellations  of  Christians,  which 
they  owned,  and  distinguished  themselves  by. 

Sect.  1,— Christians   at  first  called  Jesseans,  and    TkerapcuUtt   Utrfc, 

WHEN  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  the  world,  they, 
who  embraced  it,  were  commonly  known  among  themselves 
by  the  names  of  disciples,  believers,  elect,  saints,  and 
brethren,  before  they  assumed  the  title  and  appellation  of 
Christians.  Epiphanius1  says  they  were  also  called  'l€<r<ratoc, 
Jesseans ;  either  from  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  from  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  adds, 
that  Pliilo  speaks  of  them  under  this  appellation  in  his  book 
tnpi^lartralwv,  which  he  affirms  to  be  no  other  but  Christians, 
who  went  by  that  name  in  Egypt,  whilst  St.  Mark  preached, 
the  Gospel  at  Alexandria.  This  book  of  Philo's  is  now  extant 
under  another  title ;  wtpl  (its  SwprrriKs,  Of  the  Contemplative 
Life  ;  and  so  it  is  cited  by  Eusebius,9  who  is  also  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  description  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt, 
whom  he  calls  Therapeut<je>  which  signifies  either  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God,  or  spiritual  physicians,  who  undertook 


1  Epiphan.  H*r.  29.  n.  4.  *  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  e.  17. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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to  cure  men's  minds  of  all  vicious  and  corrupt 
But  whether  this  name  was  invented  by  Philo,  as  most  proper 
to  express  their  way  of  living,  or  was  then  the  common 
name  of  believers  in  Egyfi,  before  the  name  Christian  was 
spread  over  all  the  world,  Eusebius  does  not  undertake  to 
determine^  However,  he  concludes  it  was  a  name  given  to 
the  Christians;  and  St.  Jerom1  is  so  positive  in  it,  that  for  this 
reason  he  gives  Philo  a  place  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  telling  us,  that  he  wrote  a  book  concerning  the 
first  church  of  St  Mark  at  Alexandria. 

Some  learned  critics  of  the  last  age,  call  this  whole  matter4 
into  question,  but  their  arguments  are  answered  by  others* 
as  learned;  and  therefore  I  shall  enter  no  further  into  this 
dispute,  but  refer  the  reader,  that  is  curious,  thither  for  satis- 
faction. That,  which  I  here  take  notice  of  further,  is  only 
this;  that  these  names,  Therapeuta  and  Jessm,  were  scarce 
ever  used  in  after-ages;  but  the  other  names, m  Ay  tot,  Iltvoi, 
EcXcktoc,  saints,  believers,  elect,  &c,  occur  frequently  in  eo- 
clesiastical  writers,  and  signify,  not  any  select  number  of 
Christians,  (as  now  the  words  saints  and  elect  are  often  used 
to  signify  only  the  predestinate,)  but  all  Christians  in  ge- 
neral, who  were  entered  into  the  communion  of  the  Church 
by  the  waters  of  baptism.  For  so  Theodoret*  and  others  ex- 
plain the  word'Aytol,  saints,  to  be  such  as  were  vouchsafed 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  baptism. 

8ict.  9.— Of  the  technical  names,  1X6YS  and  Phricwli. 

And  upon  this  account,  because  the  Christian  life  took  its 
original  from  the  waters  of  baptism,  and  depended  upon  the 
observance  of  the  covenant  made  therein,  the  Christians  were 
wont  to  please  themselves  with  the  artificial  name  pisciculi, 
fishes,  to  denote,  as  Tertullian*  words  it,  that  they  were  re- 
generate, or  born  again  into  Christ's  religion  by  water,  and 
could  not  be  saved  but  by  continuing  therein ;  and  this  name 
was  the  rather  chosen  by  them,  because  the  initial  letters  of 

1  Htaron.  da  Seriptor.-c.  91.  *  Scaliger  et  Yalesitts  In  Euseb.  lib.  fl. 

c.  17.    DalUeus  de  Jejun.  et  Quadrages.  lib.  II.  c.  4.  *  Bevereg.  Cod. 

Can.  Vind.ltb.lii.  c.A.n.  4.  ♦Theodor.  Com.  in  Philip.  1. 1.  *Ter- 

tml.  de  Bapt.  c.  1.   Not  Pisdculi  secundum  l%9vv  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  In 
aquft  nescimni ;  nee  alitor  quam  in  aqui  permaaendo  salvi  sumus. 
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our  Saviour's  names  and  titles  in  Greek,  I»r?5c,  Xptcoc,  9«i 
*Yt4c,  Stmjp,  /ems  Christ,  the  Son  cfOod,  our  Saviour,  tech- 
nically put  together,  make  up  the  name  IX9YS,  which 
signifies  a  fish,  and  is  alluded  to  both  by  Tertullian,  and 
Optatus.1 

Sect.  •.— Christians,  why  called  GuotticL 

Sometimes  Christians  also  style  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Gtostics,  rWroctM,  men  of  understanding  and  knowledge:; 
because  the  Christian  religion  was  the  truest  wisdom,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  divine  and  heavenly  things.  This 
name  was  aped  and  abused  by  a  perverse  sort  of  heretics, 
who  ate  commonly  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Gnostics,  because  of  their  great  pretences  to  knowledge  and 
science,  falsely  so  called.  Yet  this  did  not  hinder  but  that 
the  Christians  sometimes  laid  claim  to  it,  as  having  indeed 
the  only  just  and  proper  right  to  make  use  of  it.  For  which 
reaaon  Clemens  Alexandrinus,9  in  all  his  writings,  gives  the 
Christian  philosopher  the  appellation  of  rWrimtc*  Atha- 
nasius8  calls  the  Ascetics  of  Egypt,  who  were  of  the  con* 
templative  life,  by  the  same  name,  rWruro/ ;  and  Socrates 
tells  us,  Evagrius  Ponticus  wrote  a  book  for  the  use  of  these 
Ascetics,  which  he  entitled,  The  Gnostic,  t.  e.  rules  for 
the  contemplative  life ;  some  fragments  of  which  are  yet  ex- 
tant in  Socrates,4  and  some  others  published  by  Cotelerius, 
in  his  Monuments  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  one  of  these 
fragments  there  is  mention  made  of  a  monk,  who  is  styled 
Mov«xoc  rifcllaptfifioXiic,  rtiv  rWcucwv  6  ioKifiwrarog ;  which 
the  first  translators  of  Socrates,  not  understanding,  render, 
A  monk,  of  great  renown,  of  the  sect  of  the  Gnostics,  as  if  he 
had  been  one  of  the  Gnostic  heretics;  whereas  it  means  no 
more,  than  a  monk  of  the  contemplative  life,  who  inhabited 
in  a  village  called  the  Parembole,  not  far  from  Alexandria; 


1  Optat.  coot.  Parmen.  lib.  ill.  p.  60.  Hie  est  plscis  qui  In  baptismate  per 
invocationem  fontalibus  undis  inseritur,  ut  que  aqua  fuerai,  a  pisce  etiam 
piscina  vocitetur.  Cujus  Piseis  nomen,  secundum  appellationem  Grecam  in 
■no  nomine  per  singulas  literas  turbam  sanctorum  nomlnum  continet,  »x€TC, 
qnod  est  latine,  Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius,  SaWator.  v  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

1.  p.  8M.  Strom,  il.  p.  S8S.  Strom.  ▼!.  p.  655.  Strom.  Til.  p.  748.  »  A  than. 

ap.  Socrmt.  Hist.  Ecci.  lib.  It.  c.  88.  4  Socrat.  ibid. 
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being  one  of  those  Ascetics,  whom  Evagrius  and  all  the  rert 
call  by  the  then  known  name  of  Christian  Gnostics*  See 
Valerius's  note  upon  Socrates. 

8xcr.  4.— Sometimes  called  Tkeopkori  and  CkrUtephori*  .  ,, 

Another  name,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  is  that  of  Gco^ojmw,  which  signifies  temples  of 
God,  and  is  as  old  as  Ignatius,  who  usually  gave  himself 
this  title ;  as  appears,  both  from  the  inscriptions  of  his  Epis-' 
ties,  each  of  which  begins  'Iyvarioc  o  i)  6coe)opoc;  as  also 
from  the  ancient  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  where1  the  reason 
of  the  name  is  explained  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trajan ;  who 
hearing  him  style  himself  Theophorus,  asked  what  that  name 
meant  1  To  which  Ignatius  replied,  that  it  meant  one  that 
carried  Christ  in  his  heart  "  Dost  thou  then,"  said  Trajan, 
"carry  him  that  was  crucified  in  thy  heart?1  Ignatius  an- 
swered, "Yes ;  for  it  is  written,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them."  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  indeed,  gives  another 
reason,  why  Ignatius  was  called  Theophorus;  because  he 
was  the  child,  whom  our  Saviour  took,  and  set  in  the  midst 
of  his  Disciples,  laying  his  hands  upon  him ;  and  therefore 
the  Apostles  would  never  presume  to  ordain  him  again  by 
imposition  of  hands  after  Christ.  But  as  Bishop  Pearson1 
and  others  have  observed,  this  was  a  mere  invention  of  die 
modern  Greeks,  from  whom  Anastasius  took  it  without  fur- 
ther enquiry.  Much  more  ridiculous  and  absurd  is  the  rea- 
son, which  is  assigned  byVincentius*  Beilovaconsis  and  some 
others ;  that  Ignatius  was  so  called,  because  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  found  written  in  golden  letters  in  his  heart 
Both  these  fancies  are  sufficiently  refelled  by  the  genuine 
acts  of  his  martyrdom ;  which  give  a  more  rational  account 
of  the  name,  and  such,  as  plainly  intimates,  that  it  was  no 
peculiar  title  of  Ignatius,  but  common  to  him  with  all  other 
Christians ;  as,  indeed,  Bishop  Pearson  does  abundantly 
prove  from  several  passages  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Palladius,  Eulogius,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of 


1  Acta  Ignar.  ap.  Grabe  Spicil.  T.  ii.  p.  10.  *  Pearson  Vind.  IgnaU  Pai. 

ii.  c.  12.  p.  897.  Cave's  Life  of  Ignatius.  Grabe  Spicil.  T.  ii.  p.  ?•  •  Via- 

cent.  Specul.  lib.  z.  c.  7. 
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Piloting,  Maximus,  and  others.      Particularly 

Clemens*  assigns  the  same  reason  of  the  name  as  Ignatius 

does;  that  the  Christian  is  therefore  called  9cofop*»v  and 

^tofspsjpcvoc*  because,  as  the  Apostle  says,  he  is  the  temple 

°f  God.    We  sometimes  also  meet  with  the  name  Christo- 

J**ri  in  the  same  sense ;  as  in  the  epistle  of  Phileas,  Bishop 

°^  Thumiff,  recorded  by  Eusebius,  where,  speaking  of  the 

'Bfertyrs  of  his  own  time,  he  gives  them  the  title  of  xp<*of£- 

<**«  psprvpcc*9  because  they  were  temples  of  Christ,  and  acted 

^  bis  Holy  Spirit. 


8bct.  6^-8onetim*s,  bat  wry  rarely,  CkrbtL 

St.  Ambrose,  in  one  place,  gives  them  the  name  of  Christi, 
Mb  a  qualified  sense ;  alluding  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
Ckristus  in  Scripture,  where  it  sometimes  signifies  any  opo 
that  is  anointed  with  oil,  or  receives  any  commission  from 
God  by  a  spiritual  unction ;  in  which  sense  every  Christian 
is  the  Lord's  anointed:  and  therefore,  he  says,  it  is  no  injury8 
for  the  servant  to  bear  the  character  of  the  lord,  nor  for  the 
soldier  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  his  general;  forasmuch 
as  God  himself  hath  said, "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  or  my 
Christs,  Christos  tneos"  as  now  the  vulgar  translation  reads 
it,  (Psal.  cv.  15);  and  St.  Jerom,  also,  who,  in  his  notes 
upon  the  place,4  observes,  that  all  men  are  called  Christs,who 
are  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  ancient  patriarchs 
before  the  law,  who  had  no  other  unction.  Yet  we  do  not 
find,  that  the  Christians  generally  took  this  name  upon  them, 
but  rather  reserved  it  to  their  Lord,  as  his  peculiar  name 
and  title. 

Sect.  6,— Christiana  great  aoemies  to  all  party  names  and  human  appellations. 

Yet  it  is  very  observable  that  in  all  the  names  they  chose, 
there  was  still  some  peculiar  relation  to  Christ  and  God, 


1  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  vii.  p.  748.  *  Euscb.  lib.  vili.  c.  10.         8  Ambros. 

dc  Obit.  Valentin.  T.  iii.  p.  12.  Nee  injuriam  putes,  Characteri  Domini  in- 
scribuntor  et  Servali,  et  nomine  Imperatoris  signantur  Milites.  Deniquc  et  ipae 
Domtans  dixit,  Nolite  tangere  Christos  meos.  Mlieron.  Com.  in  Psal. 

101.  Rcce  ante  Legem  Patriarch®  non  uncti  Regali  nnguento,  Christi  dicun- 
tur.    Christi  autem  sunt,  qui  Spiritu  Sancto  unguntur. 
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from  wltom  they  would  be  named,  and  not  from  any  nsortaJ 
man,  how  great  or  eminent  soever.  Party  names  and  huwmn 
appellations  they  ever  professed  to  abhor.  "  We  take  not  our 
denomination  from  men/9  says  Chrysostom  ;ft  "  we  have  mo 
leaders,  as  the  followers  of  Marcion,  or  If anich*9US,or  Arum." 
"  No,"  says  Epiphanius,9  "  the  Church  was  sever  called  ao 
much  as  by  the  name  of  any  apostle.'wenever  heard  of  Fa- 
bians, or  Panlians,  or  Bartholoraeeans,  or  Thaddttaaa;  Imt 
only  of  Christians,  from  Christ/*  "  I  honour  Peter/9  says  ano- 
ther father/  "but  I  am  not  called  a  Petrian ;  I  honour  Ami,  but 
I  am  not  called  a  Paulian :  I  cannot  bear  to  be  named  from  any 
man,  who  am  the  creature  of  God."  They  observe  that  this  was 
only  the  property  of  sects  and  heresies,  to  take  party  names, 
ana  denominate  themseves  from  their  leaders.  The  great 
and  venerable  name  of  Christians  was  neglected  by  them, 
whilst  they  profanely  divided  themselves  into  human  appel- 
lations, as  Gregory  Nyssen*  and  Nazianzen  complain,  llras 
Basil  observes/  how  the  Marcionites  and  Valentinians  re- 
jected the  name  of  Christians  to  be  called  after  the  names  of 
Marcion  and  Valentinus,  their  leaders.  Optatud*  and  St 
Austin7  bring  the  same  charge  against  the  Donatists.  Op- 
tatus  says,  it  was  the  usual  question  of  Donatus  to  all  fo- 
reigners ;  Quid  apud  vos  agitur  de  parte  med?  How  go  the 
affairs  of  my  party  among  you  ?  And  the  bishops  who  were 
his  followers,  were  used  to  subscribe  themselves,  Ex  parte 
Donati.  Epiphanius  observes  the  same  of  the  Audiana,*  Col- 
luthians,  and  Arians ;  and  he  tells  us  more  particularly  of 
Meletius  and  his  followers,0  that,  having  formed  a  schism, 
they  left  the  old  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  styled 
themselves  by  a  distinguishing  character,  "the  Church  of  the 
Martyrs,1'  with  an  invidious  design  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  all 
others  that  were  not  of  their  party.    In  like  manner,  as  the 


1  Chrysost.  Horn.  88.  in  Act.  9  Epiphan.  Her.  48.  Marciooit.  Item. 

Her.  10.  *  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  81.  p.  A06.    See  also  Athao.  Oral.  2. 

contra  Arian.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  Perfect.  Christ,  t.  iii.  p.  276.  4Nys». 

cbntra  Apollin.  t.  iii.  p.  261.     Naz.  Orat.  ad  Episcop.  *  Basil.  Con* 

in  Psal.  48.  p.  245.  'Optat.  lib.  iii.  p.  66.  T  Aug.  Ep.  06.  ad 

Jannar.  a  Epiph.  Her.  70.  Audianor.  Id.  Her.  60.  Arian.  •  EpJph. 

Her.  66.  Mclelian. 
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styled  themselves  Lueianists1  and  Conlucianists,  pre- 
tending to  follow  the  doctrine  of  Lucian  the  martyr. 

Bat  the  Church  of  Christ  still  kept  to  the  name  of  Christian. 
This  was  the  name  they  gloried  in  as  most  expressive  of  their 
unity  and  relation  to  Christ.  Ettsebius9  records  a  memorable 
story,  out  of  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna, 
in  France,  concerning  one  Senctus,  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Vienna,  who  suffered  in  the  persecution  under  Antonine; 
That,  being  put  to  the  rack,  and  examined  by  the  magistrates 
concerning  his  name,  his  country,  his  city,  his  quality,  whe- 
ther he  were  bond  or  free,  his  answer  to  all  their  questions 
was,  "  I  am  a  Christian."  This,  he  said,  was  to  him  both 
name,  and  city,  and  kindred,  and  every  thing;  nor  could  the 
heathen,  with  all  their  skill,  extort  any  other  answer  from 
him.  St.  Chrysostom8  gives  the  like  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  Lucian  the  martyr  before  his  persecutors;  and 
there  are  some  other  instances  of  the  same  nature,  by  which 
we  may  judge,  how  great  a  veneration  they  had  for  the  name 
Christian. 

8bct.  7.— Of  the  name  Catholic,  and  its  antiquity. 

The  importunity  of  heretics  made  them  add  another  name 
to  this ;  viz.,  that  of  Catholic,  which  was,  as  it  were,  their 
sirname  or  characteristic,  to  distinguish  them  from  all  sects, 
who,  though  they  had  party  names,  yet  sometimes  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  common  name  of  Christians.  This 
we  learn  from  Pacian's  epistle4  to  Sempronian,  the  Novation 
heretic,  whom,  demanding  of  him  the  reason  why  Christians 
called  themselves  Catholics,  he  answers,  that  it  was  to  dis- 
cern them  from  heretics,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Christians. 
"  Christian  is  my  name,"  says  he,  "  and  Catholic  my  sirname : 
the  one  is  my  title,  the  other  my  character  or  mark  of  dis- 
tinction.'9 Heretics  commonly  confined  religion,  either  to  a 
particular  region,  or  some  select  party  of  men,  and  there- 
fore had  no  pretence  to  style  themselves  Catholics:  but  the 


1  Theodor.  Hist.  Ecel.  lib.  i.  c  5.  Epiphan.  Hter.  60.  Arian.  *  Euseb. 

lib.  t.  c.  1.             »  Chrysost.  Homil.  46.  in  Lucian.  t.  i.  p.  602.  4  Pacian. 

Ep.  i.  ad  Sempronian.  Christianus  mini  nomen  est,  Calholicus  Cognomen. 
Mod  me  nuncupal.  Istud  ostendit. 
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Church  of  Christ  had  a  just  title  to  this  name,  being  called 
Catholic  (as  Optatus1  observes)  because  it  was  universally 
diffused  over  all  the  world ;  and  in  this  sense  the  name  is 
as  ancient  almost  as  the  Church  itself.  For  we  meet  with  k 
in  the  passion  of  Polycarp3  in  Eusebius,  in  Clemens*  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  Ignatius  ;4  and  so  great  a  regard  bad  they  for 
this  name,  that  they  would  own  none  to  be  Christiana,  who 
did  not  profess  themselves  to  be  of  the  Catholic  Church;  as 
we  may  see  in  the  'Acts  of  Pionius  the  martyr,  who  being 
asked  by  Polemo,  the  judge,  "  of  what  Church  he  was," 
answered,  "I  am  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  Qhrist  fra* 
no  other." 

Sect.  8.  —In  what  tense  the  asms,  Ecclesiastics,  was  given  to  all  Christians. 

I  must  here  observe  further,  that  the  name  of  Ecclesiastics 
was  sometimes  attributed  to  all  Christians  in  general.  For 
though  this  was  a  peculiar  name  of  the  clergy,  as  contradia- 
tinct  from  the  laity,  in  the  Christian  Church,  yet,  when  Chris- 
tians in  general  are  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  Jews,  infidels, 
and  heretics,  then  they  have  all  the  name  of  Ecclesiastics,  or 
men  of  the  Church,  as  being  neither  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, nor  of  the  heathen  temples,nor  heretical  conventicles, 
but  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  In  this  sense  dyepfe 
lmcXi|fftavuD04  is  often  used  by  Eusebius6  and  Cyril7  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  Valesius8  observes  the  same  in  Origen,  Epiphaniu, 
St  Jerom,  and  others. 

Sict.  9.— The  Christian  religion  called  Aoy/to,  and  Christians,  U  tQ  Afrfp&m* 

Sometimes  also  we  find  the  word  Aoypa  put  absolutely  to 
signify  the  Christian  religion,  as  Chrysostom*  and  Theodoret* 
say,  St.  Paul  himself  uses  the  word  in  his  Epistle  to  the 


1  Optat.  lib.  ii.  p.  46.    Cum  inde  dicta  sit  Catholica,  quod  sit  rationalis  et 
ubique  diffusa.  *  Euscb.  lib.  W.  c.  15.  8  Clem,  Alex.  8tronu 

lib.  vii.  4  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8.  6 Act.  Pionii  ap.  Baron,  an. 

254.  n.O.  Cujus,  inquit  Polemo,  es  Ecclesire?    Respond! t  Pionius,  Chatolics: 
Nulla  enim  est  alia  apud  Christum.  *  Euseb.  lib.  It.  c.  7.  lib.  t. 

cap.  27,  T  Cyril.  Catech.  15.  n.  4.  s  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb. 

lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  •  Chrys.  Horn.  v.  in  Ephes.  I0  Theod.  Com.  iq 

Ephes.  ii.  15. 


m]  christian  church.  0 

esutns,  ii.  15.  Estius1  assures  us,  it  was  theetmfnoa  ia- 
netation  of  all  ancient  expositors,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
1  that  place.  Hence  it  was  that  Christians  qrgre  called 
etimes,  oc  ri  Aoy/tioroc,  nten  of  the  faith,  meaning  the 
t  of  Christ.  As  in  the  rescript  of  Aurelian,  the  Emperor, 
nstPfeulus  Samosatensis,  recorded  by9  Eusebius,  the 
ops  of  Italy  and  Rome  are  styled, 'Erfoieoiroi  ri  Stfy/uoroc* 
ope  of  the  faith,  that  is,  the  Christian  faith, 

Sbct.  10.— Christiana  called  Jew*  fey  the  Heathens. 

he  heathens  also  were  used  to  confound  the  names  of 
s  and  Christians  together ;  whence,  in  heathen  authors, 
name  of  Jews  by  mistake  is  often  given  to  the  Christians. 
isJXo,  in  the  life  of  Domitian,*  speaking  of  Acilius  Gla- 
,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  says,  he  was  accused  of 
ism,  and  put  to  death  for  turning  to  the  Jews  religion ; 
oh,  as  Baronius*  and  others  observe,  must  mean  the 
Man  religion,  for  which  he  was  a  martyr.  So;  when 
tonius*  says,  that  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  from 
ae,  because  they  grew  tumultuous  by  the  instigations 
Dhrestus,  it  is  generally  concluded  by  learned6  men, 
under  the  name  of  Jews  he  also  comprehends  the 
istians.  In  like  manner  when  Spartian7  says  of  Cara- 
t's play-fellow,  that  he  was  of  the  Jewish  religion,  he 
btiess  means  the  Christian ;  for  as  much  as  Tertullian8 
i  us,  that  Caracalla  himself  was  nursed  by  a  Christian. 

r.  II. — Christ  by  the  heathens  commonly  called  Chrestu*,  and  Christians, 

Chrestians. 

rhe  heathens  committed  another  mistake  in  the  pro- 
ciation  of  our  Saviour's  name,  whom  they  generally 
ed  Chrestus,  instead  of  Christus ;  and  his  followers  Chres- 
s  for  Christians;  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Justin 


Bat.  Cora,  in  Eph.  ii.  14.  9  Euseb.  Lib.  vii.  c.  80.  *  Dio  in 

it.  ♦  Baron,  an.  lcxir.  n.  I.  *  Suelon. Claud,  c.  26.  Judsos 

ilsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.  •  Hotting. 

.  Keel.  T.  i.  p.  87.  Basnag.  Exerc.  in  Baron,  p.  189.  Selden,  de  Synedr. 
i.  c.  8.  who  cites  Lipsius,  Petavius,  and  many  others.  T  Spartian. 

iracrnl.  c.  1.  a  Tertul.ad  Scapul. c.  4.  Lacte  Chrbtiano  educate. 
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Martyr,1  Tertullian,9  Lactanttus,"  and  soma  others,  who 
correct  their  mistake ;  though  they  have  no  great  qnaml 
with  theo|<upon  this  account,  for  both  names  are  of  good 
signification.  Christus  is  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  Man 
sias,  and  signifies,  a  person  anointed  to  be  a  Priest  or  King; 
and  Cbrestus,  being  the  same  with  the  Greek  XpatJc>  •■»• 
plies  sweetness  and  goodness.  Whence  Tertullian*  tails 
them,  that  they  were  unpardonable  for  prosecuting 
tians  merely  for  their  name,  because  both  names  were 
cent,  and  of  excellent  signification. 

.The  Christians,  therefore,  did  not  wholly  reject  this 
though  it  was  none  of  their  own  imposing;  as  neither  did 
they  refuse  to  be  called  Jews,  in  that  sense  as  the  Scripts** 
uses  the  word,  to  distinguish  the  people  of  God  from  the 
synagogue  of  satan,  Rev.  ii.  9.  Though  to  avoid  the  sub- 
tilties  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarens,  who  were  for  Mend- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  the  law  with  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
they  rather  chose  to  avoid  that  name,  and  stuck  to  the 
name  of  Christians. 


CHAP.   II. 


Of  the  names  of  reproach  which  the  Jews,  Infidels,  and  He- 
retics cast  upon  the  Christians. 

Sect.  1. — Christians  called  Nazarens  by  the  Jews  and  Heathaa*. 

Besides  the  names  already  spoken  of,  there  were  none 
other  reproachful  names  cast  upon  them  by  their  adversaries, 
which  it  will  not  be  improper  here  to  mention.  The  first  of 
these  was  Nazarens,  a  name  of  reproach  given  them  first  by 
-the  Jews,  by  whom  they  are  styled,  "  the  sect  of  the  Naae- 
rens,"  Acts,  xxiv.  5.     There  was,  indeed,  a  particularheresy, 


1  Just.  M.  Apol.  2.  ■  Tertul.  Apol.  e.  S.  *  Lact.  Lib.  It.  e.  7. 

4  Tertul.  ibid.  Christianas  quantum  interpret* tio  est,  de  Unction©  dedneitur. 
8ed  ct  cum  perperam  Chrestianus  pronuneiatur  a  vebis  (nam  nee  Nomiais 
certa  est  notitia  penes  vos)  de  suavitate  vel  benignitate  coatpositam  est. 
Oditur  ergo  in  hominibus  innocuis  etiam  nomen  innocutun. 


i  three  timea  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening-,  when 
met  in  their  synagogues  to  pray,  in  this  direful  form 
(aeration,  hrucarofMotu  o  8h>c  ric  N*£wp«bc,  tend  Iky 
i,  O  Chi,  ttjMM  the  Nazarnu.  Bat  St,  Jerom*  Mrys, 
m  levelled  at  Christiana  in  general,  whom  they  thus 
lemathwd  under  the  name  of  Naaarena.  This  teems  most 
ibis,  because  aa  both  Stjerom*  and  Epiphanius,  himself,* 
rve,  the  Jews  termed  all  Christians,  by  way  of  reproach, 
ureas ;  and  the  Gentiles  took  it  from  the  Jews,  as  appears 
that  of  Dbtianus,  the  Praetor,  in  Prudentius,*  where, 
king  to  the  Christians,  he  gives  them  the  name  of 
mm.  Some*  think  the  Christians  at  first  were  very 
to  own  this  name,  and  esteemed  it  no  reproach,  till 
time  as  the  heresy  of  the  Nazarens  broke  out,  and 
in,  detestation  of  that  heresy  they  forsook  that  name, 
called  themselves  Christians,  Acts,  xi.  26.  But  whe- 
this  be  said  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  chronology, 
ve  those  who  are  better  skilled  to  determine. 

Sict.  8.— And  Otlilcuu. 
rather  name  of  reproach  was  that  of  Galilseans,  which 
Julian's  ordinary  style,  whenever  he  spake  of  Christ  or 
itiann.  Thus  in  his  dialogue  with  old  Maris,  a  blind 
itian  bishop,  mentioned  by  Sozomen,7  he  told  him  by 
of  scoff,  "  Thy  Galilsean  God  will  not  cure  thee."    And, 
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"the  Galitoans  maintain  their  own' poor  and  otars  also." 
The  like  may  be  observed  in  Socrates,1  Theodoret  •  Chrysos- 
torn,*  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,*  who  adds*  that  he  not  only 
called  them  Galileans'  himself,  but  made  a  law  thai  no  oris 
should  call  them  by  any  other  name ;  thinking  thereby  to 
abolish  the  name  of  Christians. 


Sect.  8.— Abo  Atheists. 


f   < 


They  also  called  them  atheists,  and  their  religion,  the 
atheism  or  impiety/  because  they  derided  the  worship  of 
the  heathen  gods.  Dio*  says,  Acilius  Glabrio  was  pat  to 
death  for  atheism,  meaning  the  Christian  religion ;  and  the 
Christian  apologists,  Athenagoras,'  Justin  Martyr/  Ar- 
nobius,9  and  others,  reckon  this  among  the  crimes  which 
the  heathens  usually  lay  to  their  charge.  Eusebius  says,9 
the  name  was  become  so  common,  that  when  the  pcrsecn 
ting  magistrates  would  oblige  a  Christian  to  renounce  his 
religion,  they  bad  him  abjure  it  in  this  form,  by  saying 
among  other  tilings,  alp*  tAq  'Adfcc,  confusion  to  the  aike 
i$is,  away  with  the  impious,— meaning  the  Christians. 

Sect.  4.— And  Greeks  mud  impostors. 

To  this  they  added  the  name  of  Greeks  and  impostors ; 
which  is  noted  by  St.  Jerom,10  who  says,  wheresoever  they 
saw  a  Christian,  they  would  presently  cry  out  o  ypottoc 
cirt&r?)?,  behold  a  Grecian  impostor  !  This  was  the  cha- 
racter which  the  Jews  gave  our  Saviour,  ov  irXavoc,  thai 
deceiver.  Mat  xxvii.  63.  And  Justin"  Martyr  says,  they  en- 
deavoured to  propagate  it  to  posterity,  sending  their  apostles 
or  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  to  all  the  synagogues  in  the 
world,  to  bid  them  beware  of  a  certain  impious,  lawless, 
sect,  lately  risen  up  under  one  Jesus,  a  Gahlasan  impostor. 
Hence  Lucian19  took  occasion  in  his  blasphemous  raillery 


1  SocraL  lib.  iii.  e.  12.  *  Thcodor.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  and  21.  »  Ckrjt. 

Horn.  Ixiii.  Tom.  5.  *  Naz.  i.  Imrectir.  *  Dio  in  Douitian. 

6  Allien.  Legal,  pro  Christ.  T  Just.  Apol.  i.  p.  47.  *  Arnob.  lib.  i. 

9  Euscb.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  ,0  Hieron.  Ep.  x.  ad  Furiam.  Ubicuoque  videriat 

Chri«tianum,  stalim  illud  de  Triiio,  6  ypaucoc  iwiStTt)^  rocant  laipotftorcm. 
11  Justin.  Dial.  Tryph.  p.  335.  w  Lucian.  Peregrin. 
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to  style  him,  the  crucified  sophis(er.    And  Celsus1  commonly 
gives  him  and  bis  followers  the  name  of  yonrmi,  deceivers. 
So  Asclepiades,    the  judge  in  Prudentius,"  compliments* 
then  with  the  appellation  of  sophisters ;  and  Ulpian*  pro^ 
scribea  them  in  a  law  By  the  name  of  impostors. 

The  reason  why  they  added  the  name  of  Greeks  to  that 
of  impostors,  was  (as  learned  men4  conjecture)  because 
many  of  the  Christian  philosophers  took  upon  them  the 
Grecian  or  philosophic  habit,  which  was  the  wtpi(56\au>v, 
or  patUum.  Whence  the  Greeks  were  called  Palliati,  as 
the  Romans  Wdre  called  Togati,  or  Gens  Togafa,  from  their 
proper  habit,  which  was  the  toga.  Now  it  being  some  o£ 
fence  to  the  Romans  to  see  the  Christians  quit  the  Roman 
gown,  to  wear  the  Grecian  cloak;  they  thence  took  occa- 
sion to  mock  ttnd  deride  them  with  the  scurrilous  names 
of  Greeks,  and  Grecian  impostors,  Tertullian's  book,  de 
PolKe,  was  written  to  show  the  spiteful  malice  of  this  foolish 
objection. 

Sect,  ft.-— Magicians. 

But  the  heathens  went  one  step  farther  in  their  malice  \ 
and  because  our  Saviour  and  his  followers  did  many  mira- 
cles, which  they  imputed  to  evil  arts  and  the  power  of 
magic,  they  therefore  generally  declaimed  against  them  as 
magicians,  and  under  that  character  exposed  them  to  the 
fury  of  the  vulgar.  Celsus5  and  others  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  studied  magic  in  Egypt ;  and  St.  Austin6  says,  it 
was  generally  believed  among  the  heathen,  that  he  wrote 
some  books  about  magic  too,  which  he  delivered  to  Peter 
and  Paul  for  the  use  of  his  disciples.  Hence  it  was  that 
Suetonius,7  speaking  in  the  language  of  his  party,  calls  the 
Christians,  Genus  hominum  superstitionis  malefic**,  ike 
ef  ike-  magical  superstition.    As  Asclepiades,  the  judge 


1  Cela.  ap.  Oria>  lib.  i.  p.  6.  *  Prudent,  irtpl  ?e^.      Carra  9.  de  Romano 

Mart.      Qnia  hoi  Sophist**  error  inrexit  norus  f  &r.  8  Digest, 

lib.  I.  TIL  sift*,  e.  1.  Si  ineantarit,  ti  inprrcatus  eat,  si  (nt  tolgari  rerbo  Im- 
ptwtornai  at*?)  emrefaavit.  *  Kortbolt  de  Morib.  Christian,  r.  HI. 

p.  23.  Baton,  an.  hri.  n.  11.  *  Origen.  cont.  Celt.  lib.  ii.  Aroobhw,  lib.  i. 

p.  96.        *  Aug.  de  Coaaem  Eraag.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  '  Suetoa.  Neron.  c,  16. 
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in  Pradentius,1  styles  St.  Romanus,  the  martyr,  arerwntogt- 
eian.  And  jSt.  Ambrose  observes  in  the  Passion  of  Si. 
Agues,9  how  the  people  cryed  out  against  her, "  Away  with 
the  sorceress !  away  with  the  enchanter!"  Nothing  being 
more  common,  than  to  term  all  Christians,  especially  audi 
as  wrought  miracles/  by  the  odious  name  of  sorcerers  and 
magicians. 

Sect.  0.— *The  New  Superstition; 

The  New  Superstition  was  another  name  of  reproach  fee 
the  Christian  religion.  Suetonius  gives  it  that  title/  and 
Pliny  and  Tacitus  add  to  it*  the  opprobrious  'terin*,  of 
wicked  and  unreasonable  superstition.  By  which  name  also 
Nero  triumphed  over  it,  in  his  trophies,  which  he  set  up  at 
Roine,  when  he  had  harrassed  the  Christians  with  a  most 
severe  persecution.  He  gloried  that  he  bad  purged  the 
country  of  robbers,  and  those  that  obtruded  and  inculc*fc4 
the  new  superstition*  upon  mankind.  By  this  there  oanibe 
no  doubt  he  meant  the  Christians,  whose  religion  is  called 
the  superstition  in  other  inscriptions  of  the  like  nature. 
See  that  of  Diocletian,  cited  in  Baronius,  an.  304,  from 
Occo.    Superstition*  Chrisiianorum  ubiqtte  deleta,  fyc. 

Not  much  unlike  this  was  that  other  name  which  Por- 
phiryT  and  some  others  give  it,  when  they  call  it,  the 
barbarous,  new,  and  strange  religion.  In  the  acts  of  the 
famous  martyrs  of  Lyons,  who  suffered  under  Antoninus 
Phis,  the  heathens  scornfully  insult  it  with  this  character. 
For  having  burnt  the  rnartyTs  to  ashes,  and  scattered  their 
remains  into  the  river  Rhone,  they  said,  they  did  it  to  cut 
off  their  hopes  of  a  resurrection,  upon  the  strength  of  which 
they  s6ught  to  obtrude9  the  new  and  strange  religion  itp6b 


1  Prudent,  xipt  ?c ^.  Hymn.  0.  de.  S.  Romano.  Quoqsque  tandem  fanrnt  Me 
nobis  Magna  illudit  T  •  Ambr.  8erm.  90.  in  8.  Agnes.    TOW  lfagaal* 

Tolle  Malcftcam !  •  8ee  Kortholt  de  Morib.  Christ,  c.  4.  < 

Nero.  e.  16.  *  PI  in.  lib.  10.  Ep.  07.    Nihil  aliud  inreni,  quasi 

stitionesi  praram  et  iminodicam.  Tacit.  Annal.  xt.  c.  44.  :    Exitiabilif 
ttitio.  6  Inscrip.  Antiq.  ad  Calcem  Sue  ton.    Oxoa.    NERONL  CLAUD. 

CAIS.  AUG.  PONT.  MAX.  OB.  PROVINC.  LATRONIB.  ET.  HIS,  QUI. 
NOV  AM.  GENERI.  HUM.  SUPERSTITION.  1NCULCAB.  PUBGAT. 
T  Ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecel.  lib.  ?i.  r.  10.     Ban/3opov  roXpttya.  •  Act.  Mart. 

Lugd.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  t.  c.  1.     epameftar  #Hnf  ^  cat*??. 
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mankind;  but  now  let  as  see  whether  they  will  rise  again, 
and  whether  their  God  can  help  and  deliver  them  out  of 
out  hands. 

Sbct.  7.— ChrUtfani,  why  called  Slbyllists. 

•    ■  • 

Celsus  git es  them  the  name  of  Sibyllists,1 .  because  the 
Christians,  in  their  disputes  with  the  heathens,  sometimes 
made  use  of  the  authority  of  Sibylla,  their  own  prophetess, 
against  them;  whose  writings  they  urged  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  prejudice  to  the 
heathen,  that  Justin  Martyr*  says,  the  Roman  governors 
made  it  death  for  any  one  to  read  them,  or  Hystaspes*  or 
the  writings  of  the  prophets. 

8sct.  8.-Biatbtasfl. 

They  also  reproached  them  with  the  appellation  of 
Bmfrapiiioi,  self-murderers,  because  they  readily  offered 
themselves  up  to  martyrdom,  and  cheerfully  underwent  any 
violent  death,  which  the  heathens  could  inflict  upon  them. 
With  what  eagerness  they  courted  death,  we  learn  not  only 
from  the  Christian*  writers  themselves,  but  from  the  testi- 
monies of  the  heathens4  concerning  them.  Lucian5  says, 
they  not  only  despised  death,  but  many  of  them  voluntarily 
offered  themselves  to  it,  out  of  a  persuasion  that  they  should 
be  made  immortal,  and  live  for  ever.  This  he  reckons  folly, 
and  therefore  gives  them  the  name  of  KaicoSafytovcc;  the 
miserable  wretches  thai  threw  away  their  lives.  In  which 
sense  Porphiry6  also  stiles  the  Christian  religion,  Bopj3apov 
raXjtiyta,  the  barbarous  boldness.  As  Arrius  Antoninus7 
terms  the  professors  of  it,  J  8I1X0I,  the  stupid  wretches^  that 
had  such  a  mind  to  die;  and  the  heathen,  in  Minucius* 
homines  depforat*  ac  desperate  factionis,  the  men  of  the 
forlorn  and  desperate  faction ;  all  of  which  agrees  with  the 
name  Biathanati,  or  Bueothanati,  as  Baronius9  understands 


1  Origea.  e.  Celt.  lib.  t.  p.  87t.  •  Junt.  A  pal-  iL  P«  **•  *^  thete 

collected  in  Pearson  Vind.  Igajit.  par.  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  384.  *  Arrius  Antonin. 

•p.  Tertttl.  ad  Heap.  c.  4.    Tiber  ian.  in  Joh.  Maid  a  Chronic.  *  Lucian. 

de  Moit.  Peregrin.  *  Porphir.  ap.  Euaeb.  Hist.  Keel.  I.  vi.  c.  19. 

•  Tertal.  ibid.  •  Wane.  Octa? .  p.  to.  *  Baron,  an.  138.  n.  5. 
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it.  Though  it  may  minify  not  only  self-murderers,  bill  (as  a 
learned  critic1  notes)  men  that  expect  to  live  after  death. 
In  which  sense  the  heathens  probably  might  use  it  likewise* 
to  ridicule  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  on 
which,  they  knew,  all  their  fearless  and  undaunted  courage 
was  founded.  For  so  the  same  heathen,  in  Minucras,  En- 
deavours to  expose  at  once  both  their  resolution  and  their 
belief.  "  O  strange  folly  and  incredible  madness!"  says 
he,  "  they  despise  all  present  torments,  and  yet  fear  those 
that  are  future  and  uncertain ;  they  are  afraid  of  dying  after 
death,  but  in  the  mean  time  do  not  fear  to  die.  So  vainly 
do  they  flatter  themselves,  and  allay  their  fears,  with  die 
hopes  of  some  reviving  comforts  after  death."  For  one  of 
these  reasons  then  they  gave  them  the  name  of  Biothanati, 
which  word  expressly  occurs  in  some  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ancient  martyrs.  Baronius  observes,9  out  of  Bede's  Malty- 
rology,  that  when  the  seven  sons  of  Symphorosa  were  mar- 
tyred under  Hadrian,  their  bodies  were  all  cast  into  one  pk 
together,  which  the  temple  priests  named  from  them,  AA 
septem  BioihanaioSy  the  grave  of the  seven  Biothanatu 

8bct.  9.— Parabolarii,  and  Dosperatt. 

For  the  same  reasons  they  gave  them  the  names  of  Para- 
bolarii and  Desperati,  the  bold  and  desperate  men.  The 
Parabolarii  or  Parabolani  among  the  Romans,  were  those 
bold  adventurous  men,  who  hired  out  themselves  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts  upon  the  stage  or  amphitheatre,  whence 
they  had  also  the  name  of  Bestiarii  and  Confectores.  Now, 
because  the  Christians  were  put  to  fight  for  their  lives  in  the 
same  manner,  and  they  rather  chose  to  do  it  than  deny  their 
religion,  they  therefore  got  the  name  of  Paraboli  and  Paint' 
bolani ;  which,  though  it  was  intended  as  a  name  of  reproach 
and  mockery,  yet  the  Christians  were  not  unwilling  to  take 
it  to  themselves,  being  one  of  the  truest  characters  that  the 
heathens  ever  gave  them.  And,  therefore,  they  sometimes 
gave  themselves  this  name  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  Roman 
Paraboli,  as  in  the  passion*  of  Abdo  and  Senne  in  the  time 


1  Suicer.  Tbesaur.  Erclesiast.  T.  i.  p.  600.  *  Baron,  an.  188.  ■.  6. 

*  Acta  Abdon.  et  Seunes  ap.  Suicer. 
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of  Valerian,  the  martyrs,  who  were  exposed  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  are  said  to  enter,  Ut 
amdacissitni  Parabolani,  as  most  resolute  champions,  that 
despised  their  own  lives  for  their  religion's  sake.  But,  the 
other  name  of  Desperati,  they  rejected  as  a  calumny,  retorting 
it  back  upon  their  adversaries,  who  more  justly  deserved  it. 
"Those,"  says  Lactantius,1  "  who  seta  value  upon  their  faith, 
and  will  not  deny  their  God,  they  first  torment  and  butcher 
them  with  all  their  might,  and  then  call  thorn  Desperadoes 
because  they  will  not  spare  their  own  bodies ;  as  if  any  thing 
could  be  more  desperate,  than  to  torture  and  tear  in  pieces 
those  whom  you  cannot  but  know  to  be  innocent." 

Sect.  10.— Sarmentitii,  andSemaxii. 

* 

Tertullian  mentions  another  name,  which  was  likewise 
occasioned  by  their  sufferings.  The  martyrs,  which  were 
burnt  alive,  were  usually  tied  to  a  board  or  stake  of  about 
six  feet  long,  which  the  Romans  called  Semaxis ;  and  then 
they  were  surrounded  or  covered  with  faggots  of  small  wood, 
which  they  called  Sarmenta.  From  this,  their  punishment, 
the  heathens,  who  turned  every  thing  into  mockery,  gave  all 
Christians  the  despiteful  name  of  Sarmentitii  and  Semaxii*. 

Sect.  11.— Lucifugax  Natio. 

The  heathen,  inMinucius,8  takes  occasion  also  to  reproach 
them  under  the  name  of  the  sculking  generation,  or  the  men 
that  loved  to  prate  in  corners  and  the  dark.  The  ground  of 
which  scurrilous  reflection  was  only  this,  that  they  were 
forced  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  in  the  night,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  persecutions ;  which  Celsus*  himself 
owns,  though  otherwise  prone  enough  to  load  them  with 
hard  names  and  odious  reflections. 

Sect.  12.— Plautina  Prosapia,  and  Pistores. 

The  same  heathen,  in  Minucius,  gives  them  one  scurrilous 


»  Laci.  Instil,  lib.  t.  c.  9.      Desperates  vocant,   quia  corporl  suo  uiiuime 
parcant,  &c.  *  Tertul.  Apol.  r.  50.  Licet  nunc  Sarmentitios  et  Semaxioa 

appeUetis,   quia  ad  Stipitem  dimidii  Axis  rerincti,  Barmen torum  ambitu  exori- 
■wr.  *  Minuc.  Octa?.  p.  25.  Latebrosa  et  Lucifugax  Nalio,  in  publi- 

can nota,  in  angulis  garrula.  *  Origen.  c.  Cels.  lib.  i.  p.  5. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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name  more,  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  guess  the  meaning 
of.  He  calls  them  Plautinians,1  Homines  Plautnue  Pro* 
sapue.  Rigaltius*  takes  it  for  a  ridicule  upon  the  poverty 
and  simplicity  of  the  Christians,  whom  the  heathens  com- 
monly represented  as  a  company  of  poor  ignorant  mecha- 
nics, bakers,  tailors,  and  the  like ;  men  of  the  same  quality^ 
with  Plautus,  who  as  St.  Jerom*  observes  was  so  poor,  that 
in  a  time  of  famine  he  was  forced  to  hire  out  himself  to  a 
baker  to  grind  at  his  mill,  during  which  time  he  wrote  three 
of  his  plays  in  the  intervals  of  his  labour.  Such  sort  of 
men  Caecilius  says  the  Christians  were ;  and  therefore  he 
styles  Octavius  in  the  dialogue,  Homo  Plautitue  Prosaput, 
etPistorum  prcecipuus,  a  Plautinian,  a  chief  man  among 
ike  illiterate  bakers,  but  no  philosopher.  The  same  reflec- 
tion is  often  made  by  Celsus.  "  You  shall  see/9  says  he,* 
"  weavers,  tailors,  fullers,  and  the  most  illiterate  and  rustic 
fellows,  who  dare  not  speak  a  word  before  wise  men,  when 
they  can  get  a  company  of  children  and  silly  women  toge- 
ther, set  up  to  teach  strange  paradoxes  amongst  them." 
"This  is  one  of  their  rules,"  says  he,  again,*  "  let  no  man  that 
is  learned,  wise,  or  prudent  come  among  us ;  but  if  any  be 
unlearned,  or  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  let  him  freely  come;  so 
they  openly  declare,  that  none  but  fools  and  sots,  and  such 
as  want  sense,  slaves,  women,  and  children  are  fit  disciples 
for  the  God  they  worship/1 

Sect.  IS.— With  wkatNaaet  die  Heretics  reproached  the  Orthodox  CMetlam 

Nor  was  it  only  the  heathens,  who  thus  reviled  them, 
but  commonly  every  perverse  sect  among  the  Christians 
had  some  reproachful  name  to  cast  upon  them.  The  No- 
vatian  party  called  them  Cornelians,*  because  they  commu- 
nicated with  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  rather  than  with 
Noyatianus,  his  antagonist.  They  also  termed  them  Apos- 
taticsj  Capitolins,  Synedrians,  because7  they  charitably  de- 
creed in  their   synods  to  receive   apostates,   and   such  as 


1  Minuc.  p.  37.    Quid  ad  haec  audet  Octafius,  homo  Plautiiue  Proaapie,  at 
Pitiorum  pnecipuus,  ita  post  rem  u«  Pbilonophorum  ?  *  Rigalt.  ia  Lee. 

8  Hieron.  Chronic,  an.  i.  Olyinp.  145.  *  Origen.  c.  Celt*,  lib.  iii.  p.  144. . 

6  Ibid.  p.  137.      '  Eulog.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  *80.     T  Pacian.  Ep.  2.  ad  Semproaiaa. 
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went  to  the  capitol  to  sacrifice,  into  their  communion  again, 
upon  their  sincere  repentance.  The  Nestorians1  termed  the 
orthodox,  Cyrillians ;  and  the  Arians9  called  them  Eusta- 
thians  and  Paulinians,  from  Eustathius  and  Paulinus,  bishops 
of  Antioch ;  as  also  Homoousians,  because  they  kept  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  o/io&nov,  which  declared  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father.  The 
author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum  on  St.  Matthew,  under 
the  name  of  Chrysostom,*  styles  them  expressly,  Hceresis 
Homoousiariorum,  the  heresy  of  the  Homoousians.  And  so 
Serapion,in  his  conflict  with  Arnobius,*  calls  them  Homoou- 
sianates,  which  the  printed  copy  reads  corruptly  Homunci- 
onates,  which  was  a  name  for  the  Nestorians. 

8bct.  14.— Christians  called  Psychicl,  by  the  Montanists. 

The  Cataphrygians  or  Montanists  commonly  called  the 
orthodox,  ^v^ticac,  carnal;  because  they  rejected  the  pro- 
phecies and  pretended  inspirations  of  Montanus,  and  would 
not  receive  his  rigid  laws  about  fasting,  nor  abstain  from 
second  marriages,  nor  observe  four  lents  in  a  year,  &c. 
This  was  Tertullian's  ordinary  compliment  to  the  Christians 
in  all  his  books*  written  after  he  was  fallen  into  the  errors 
of  Montanus.  He  calls  his  own  party  the  spiritual,  and 
the  orthodox  the  carnal ;  and  some  of  his  books8  are  ex- 
pressly entitled,  Adversus  JPsychicos.  Clemens  Alexandri- 
ans* observes,  the  same  reproach  was  also  used  by  other 
heretics  beside  the  Montanists.  And  it  appears  from 
IrensBUS,  that  this  was  an  ancient  calumny  of  the  Valenti- 
nians,  who  styled  themselves  the  spiritual  and  the  perfect, 
and  the  orthodox  the  secular  and  carnal,8  who  had  need  of 
abstinence  and  good  works,  which  were  not  necessary  for 
them  that  were  perfect. 

1  Ep.  Legal.  Schiamat.  ad  suos  in  Epheso  in  Act.  Con.  Ephes.  Con.  T.  iii.  p. 
746.  *  Sozorn.  lib.  ri.  e.  81.  s  Opus  Imperf.  Horn.  48.  *  Con- 

liet.  Araob.  et  8erap.  ad  calcem  Irensi.  p.  519.  *  Tertnl.  adr.  Prax.  c.  1. 

Nbs  quidem   agnitio  Paracleti  disjunxit  a  Psychicis.     Id.  de  Monogam.  c.  1. 
Hcretici  nuptias  auferunt,  Psychici  ingerunt.    See  also  c.  11.  and  16.  6  De 

Jcjuiis  adv.  Psychicos.    De  Pudicitifi,  &c.  7  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  it. 

p.  511.  •  Iren.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  p.  89.     Nobis  quidem,  quos  Psychicos  rocant, 

et  de  sseculo  esse  dicunt,  necessariara  contincntiam,  dc. 

c2 
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Sect.  15. — AllegorUU,  by  the  Millenaries. 

The  Millenaries  styled  them  Allegorists,  because  they  ex- 
pounded the  prophecy  of  the  Saints  reigning  a  thousand 
years  with  Christ,  Rev.  xx.  4.  to  a  mystical  and  allegorical 
sense.  Whence  Eusebius1  observes  of  Nepos,  the  Egyp- 
tian bishop,  who  wrote  for  the  Millennium,  that  he  en- 
titled his  book,  "EXeyxoc  'AAAiryofUTOv,  a  Confutation  of 
the  Allegorists. 

Sbct.  16.— -Chromic,  by  the  Aetians;  Simplicee,  by  the  Manicbees;  Anthropo- 

latrce,  by  the  ApoUinarians. 

Aetius,  the  Arian,  gives  them  the  abusive  name  of  Xpovt- 
toi  ;  by  which  he  seems  to  intimate,  that  their  religion  was 
but  temporary,  and  would  shortly  have  an  end;  whereas 
the  character  was  much  more  applicable  to  the  Arians  them- 
selves, whose  faith  was  so  lately  sprung  up  in  the  world ; 
as  the  author  of  the  Dialogues  de  Trinitate,  under  the  name 
of  Athanasius,  who  confutes  Aetius,9  justly  retorts  upon  him. 

The  Manichees,  as  they  gave  themselves  the  most  glori- 
ous names  of  Electi,  Macarii,  Catharista,  mentioned  by*  St 
Austin,  so  they  reproached  the  Catholics  with  the  meet 
contemptible  name  of  Simplices,  idiots ;  which  is  the  term 
that  Manichseus  himself  used  in  his  dispute4  with  Archelaus, 
the  Mesopotamian  bishop,  styling  the  Christian  teachers, 
Simpliciorum  Magistros,  guides  of  the  simple;  because 
they  could  not  relish  his  execrable  doctrine  concerning  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil. 

The  ApoUinarians  were  no  less  injurious  to  the  Catholics, 
in  fixing  on  them  the  odious  name  of  Anthropotatra,  mon- 
tvorshipers  ;  because  they  maintained  that  Christ  was  a  per- 
fect man,  and  had  a  reasonable  soul  and  body,  of  the  same 
nature  with  ours,  which  Apollinarius  denied.  Gregory 
Nazianzen*  takes  notice  of  this  abuse,  and  sharply  replies 
to  it ;  telling  the  ApoUinarians,  "  that  they  themselves  much 
better  deserved  the  name  of  Sarcolatrce,  flesh-worshipers; 
for  if  Christ  had  no  human  soul,  they  must  be  concluded 
to  worship  his  flesh  only/9 


>  Euseb.  lib.  til.  c.  24.  »  Athan.  Dial.  2.  de  Trinit.  T.  ii.  p.  MB. 

■  Aug.  de  Her.  c.  46.  *  Archel.  Disp.  adr.  Manichanim  ad  calcem  SofO- 

mea.  Ed.  Vales,  p.  197.  *  Naz.  Ep.  i.  ad  Clcdon. 


9 
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Sect.  17.— Pfcfloaares*  and  Pefosiotae,  &c.  by  the  Origenlans. 

The  Origenians,  who  denied  the  truth  of  the  resurrection, 
ami  asserted  that  men  should  have  only  aerial  and  spiritual 
bodies  in  the  next  world,  made  jests  upon  the  Catholics, 
because  they  maintained  the  contrary;  that  our  bodies' 
should  be  the  same  individual  bodies,  and  of  the  same  na- 
ture that  they  are  now,  with  flesh  and  bones,  and  all  the 
members  in  the  same  form,  and  structure,  only  altered  in 
quality,  not  in  substance.  For  this  they  gave  them  the  op- 
probrious names  of  Simplices  and  Philosarca,1  idiots  and 
lovers  of  the  flesh  ;  Cornet,  Animates,  Jumenta,  carnal,  sen- 
sual animals;  Lutei,  earthy;  Pelusiotes?  which  is  a  term  of 
the  same  importance,  from  the  Greek  word,  IlijAoc,  Lutum, 
as  St.  Jerom  himself8  explains  it.  So  that  though  Baro- 
nius  from  some  copies  reads  this  name,  Pilosiotte,  yet  the 
true  reading  is  Pelusiota,  as  the  passage  cited  in  the  mar* 
gin  plainly  evinces. 


r.  18.— -TV  Synagogue  of  Antichrist  and  Satan,  by  the  Luciferians. 

But  of  all  others  the  Luciferians  gave  the  Church  the  rudest 
language ;  styling  her  the  brothel-house,  and  synagogue  of 
Anti-christ  and  Satan ;  becau.se  she  allowed  those  bishops  to 
retain  their  honour  and  places,  who  were  cajoled  by  the 
Arians  to  subscribe  the  fraudulent  confession  of  the  council 
of  Arimimim.  TheLuciferian,  in  St.  Jerom,  runs  out  in  this 
manner  against  the  Church ;  and  St.  Jerom  says,  "  he  spake 
but  the  sense  of  the  whole  party,  for  this  was  the  ordinary 
style*  and  language  of  all  the  rest." 

These  are  some  of  those  reproachful  names,  which  heretics, 


J  '  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach.  T.  ii.  p.  171.  Nos  Simplices  et  Philosarca* 
dieere,  qudd  eadem  Ossa,  et  Sanquis,  et  Caro,  id  est,  vultus  et  membra,  totiusque 
eompago  corporis  rcsurgat  in  novissimft  die.  9  Id.  Ep.  65.  ad  Pammach 

et  Ocean,  de  Error.  Orig.  p.  192.     Pelusiotas  nos  appellant,  et  luteos,  animale*. 

r      que  et  cameos,  qudd  non  recipiamus  ea  qua*  spiritus  sunt.  *  Id.  Com.  in 

Jerea.  xxix.  p.  407.  Quae  cum  audiunt  Disripuli  ejus  (Origenis)  et  Grunni; 
ants  Familia?  Stercora,  putant  se  Dirina  audi  re  Mysteria ;  nosque  qudd  iata  con* 
temninraa,  quasi  prd  brutis  habent  animantibus,  et  vocant  irijXaoWras,  eo  qudd  In 
Loto  istius  corporis  constitute  non  possimus  sentire  coclestia.  *  Hieron  ^ 

Dial.  ad*.  Lucifer.  T.  ii.  p.  135.  Asserebat  universum  mundum  cs*c  Diabol^; 
et,  at  jam  familiare  est  eis  dieere,  factum  de  Ecclesia  Lupa^iar.  -  -  -  -  2.ud<lAll<* 
tichristi  magU  Sjrnagoga,  quam  Ecclesia  Christi  debeat  nuncupar^ 
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concurring  with  Jews  and  infidels,  endeavoured  to  fasten 
upon  the  Christian  Church ;  which  I  should  not  so  much  as 
have  mentioned,  but  that  they  serve  to  give  some  light  to 
antiquity,  and  therefore  were  not  wholly  to  be  passed  over 
in  a  treatise  of  this  nature. 


CHAP.  III. 
Of  the  several  Orders  of  Men  in  the  Christian  Church, 

Sect.  1.— Three  Sort*  of  Members  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  'HytfyMyvt, 

Iltrto,  and  Kanrx**M<rot. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  several  names  of  Chris- 
tians, I  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  persons,  and  several 
orders  of  men  in  the  Christian  Church.  Some  divide 
them  into  three  ranks,  others  into  four,  others  into  five; 
which  yet  come  much  to  the  same  account,  when  they  are 
compared  together.  Eusebius  reckons  but  three  orders, 
viz.  the  'Hyqavot,  n<?oc,  and  Kariixqucvot,  rulers,  believers, 
and  catechumens.  "  There  are  in  every  Church,"  says  he» 
"  three  orders  of  men,1  one  of  the  rulers  or  guides,  and  two 
of  those  that  are  subject  to  them ;  for  the  people  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes ;  the  Heroc,  believers,  and  the  unbep* 
tised,"  by  whom  he  means  the  catechumens.  St  Jerora* 
makes  five  orders ;  but  then  he  divides  the  clergy  into  three 
orders  to  make  up  the  number,  reckoning  them  thus; 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  believers,  and  catechumens. 
In  which  account  he  follows  Origen,*  who  makes  five  de- 
grees subordinate  to  one  another  in  the  Church ;  saying, 
"  Every  one  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  difference  of 
his  degree.  If  a  bishop  or  president  of  the  Church  sins,  he 
shall  have  the  greater  punishment.    A  catechumen  will  de- 

1  Eoseb.  Demonst.  Evang.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  p.  823.     Tpia  xaff  Udrtfv  IncXipoiaft 
rdyftartL,  tv  fiiv  rb  Tt3v  rjysfiiytov,  Zvo  &  rd  nSv  viroj3<j3f)K6ruy.  *  Hieroa. 

Com.  in  Esai.  xix.  p.  64.  Quinque  Eccelesie  Ordines,  Episcopoe,  Preabyterof, 
Diaconos,  Fideles,  Catechtraicnov.  8  Origen.  Horn.  5.  in  Ezek.  Pro  mmmIq 

graduum  unusquisquc  torquebitur.  Majorem  poenam  habci,  qui  EcclesisB  prat  Met 
el  delinquit.  Annon  magis  miscricordiatn  promcrctur  ad  comparationem  FideUs, 
Catechiuaenus  1  Non  magis  venifi  dignns  est  Laicus,  si  ad  Diaconuai  confera- 
tur?  Et  ruTMis  comparatione  Presbyteri  Diaconus  feniam  plus  meretur. 
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serve  mercy,  in  comparison  of  a  believer ;  and  a  layman  in 
comparison  of  a  deacon  ;  and  a  deacon  in  comparison  of  a 
presbyter."  Here  are  plainly  St  Jerom'g  five  orders ;  first 
bishops,  under  the  name  of  presidents  of  the  Church ;  then 
presbyters ;  after  them  deacons ;  then  believers,  or  laymen ; 
and  last  of  all,  the  catechumens. 

Sect.  S.— Better ert  here  strictly  taken  for  the  Laity  that  were  baptised. 

In  all  which  accounts,  these  four  things  are  proper  to  be 
remarked.  1.  That  the  name  believers,  Iltra,  and  Fideles, 
is  here  taken,  in  a  more  strict  sense,  only  for  one  order 
of  Christians*— the  believing  or  baptized  laity,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  clergy  and  the  catechumens,  the  two  other 
orders  of  men  in  the  Church.  And  in  this  sense,  the  words 
Ikvot  and  Fideles  are  commonly  used  in  the  ancient  liturgies,1 
and  canons,  to  distinguish  those  that  were  baptized,  and 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries,  from  the  catechu- 
mens ;  whence  came  that  ancient  distinction  of  the  service 
of  the  Church  into  the  Missa  Cateckutnenornm  and  Missa 
Fideliwm;*  of  which  more  in  its  proper  place. 

8sct.  t.— Cateckuaem  owned  as  Imperfect  Members  of  the  Chareh. 

2dly.  We  may  hence  observe,  that  the  catechumens, 
though  but  imperfect  Christians,  were  in  some  measure 
owned  to  be  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Forasmuch,  as 
Eijsebius,  Origen,  and  St  Jerom  reckon  them  one  of  the 
three  orders  of  the  Church;  and  the  councils  of  Eliberis8  and 
Constantinople4  give  them  expressly  the  name  of  Christians  ; 
though,  as  St.  Austin5  says,  they  were  not  yet  sons,  but  ser- 
vants :  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  God,  but  were  not  yet 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  it,  being  only  Christians  at 
large,  and  not  in  the  most  strict  and  proper  acceptation. 

Sect.  4. — Heretics  not  reckoned  among  Christians. 

And  yet  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  heretics,  properly 


1  See  Con.  Nie.  Can.  xi.  Con.  Eliber.  c.  IS,  46,  51.    Constit.  A  post.  lib.  viti. 
e.  34.    Cyril.  Hierosol.  Pref.  Catech.  n.  2.  *  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  84. 

Coo.  Valcnt.  Hispan.  c.  1.  *  Con.  Elib.  Can.  39.  4  Con.  Const,  i. 

Can.  7.  *  Aug.  Tract.  11.  in  Joh.  T.  9.  p.  41.      Quod  signuni  Cruris  in 

ffonte  babent  Catecbumeni,  jam  de  Domo  inagua  sunt,  sed  fiaut  ex  scrvis  filii. 
Nob  eaim  nihil  sunt,  quia  admagnam  Domum  pertinent. 
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so  called;  for  we  may  observe,  3dly,  That  in  the  fore-men- 
tioned division,  heretics  come  into  no  account  among  Chris- 
tians. They  were  not  esteemed  of,  either  as  catechumens  or 
believers,  but  as  mere  Jews  or  pagans ;  neither  having  the 
true  faith,  nor  being  willing  to  learn  it.  Tertullian1  says,  in 
general,  "if  they  be  heretics,  they  cannot  be  Christians ;V 
and  St  Jerom,9  disputing  with  a  Luciferian,  says  the  same  in 
express  terms :  "  That  heretics  are  no  Christians ;  ntor  to  be 
spoken  of  but  as  we  would  do  of  heathens."  Lactantius* 
specifies  in  the  Montanists,  Novatians,  Valentinians,  Mar- 
eionites,  Anthropians,  Arians,  saying,  "  that  they  are  no 
Christians  who,  forsaking  the  name  of  Christ,  call  them- 
selves by  other  denominations."  Athanasius*  and  Hilary* 
say  the  same  of  the  Arians;  that  "they  are  not  Christians." 
Constantine,6  therefore,  enacted  it  into  a  law,  that  they 
should  not  be  called  Christians,  but  Porphirians,  from 
Porphiry,  that  infamous  heathen,  whose  practice  they  so 
much  resembled  in  their  impious  blasphemies  and  re- 
proaches of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion.  And  in  imi- 
tation of  this,  Theodosius7  Junior  made  another  law  to  the 
same  effect,  against  Nestorius  and  his  followers,  that  they 
should  not  abuse  the  name  of  Christians,  but  be  called 
Simonians,  from  Simon  Magus,  the  arch-heretic ;  to  which 
we  may  add  that  decree  of  the  general  council  of  Sardica, 
in  their  synodical  epistle?  against  the  Arians,  where  they 
require  all  Catholics  not  only  to  deny  the  Arian  bishops  the 
title  of  bishops,  but  even  that  of  Christians;  all  which  evi- 
dently proves,  that  the  ancients  put  a  manifest  difference 
betwixt  those  who  were  apostates  from  the  faith,  and  those 

1  Tertul.  de  Prescript,  c.  87.    8i  Heretic!  sunt,  Christian!  esse  non  possunt. 

•  Hieron.  Dial.  cLacif.  T.  9.  p.  185.    Heretic!  Christian!  non  sunt Igitw 

prenxnm  inter  nos  habemus,  de  Heretico  sic  loquendura  sicut  de  GentUi. 

*  Lact.  Instil,  lib.  4.  c  SO.  ♦  Athan.  Orat.  9.  adr.  Arian.  T.  1.  p.  S16. 

'Ape  uzvot  ovrtgy  hjc  iioi  XptTtavut.  *  Hilar,  ad  Const,  lib.  i.  p.  98.    Chris- 

tianas sum,  non  Ariamis.  •  Const.  Imp.  Ep.  ad  Episc.  ap.  Socrat.  Mb.  L 

c.  9.  T  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xri.  tit.  t.  de  Haeret.  c.  66.    Damnato  porten- 

tosss  snperstitionis  auctore  Nestorio,  nota  confrrui  nominis  ejus  inuratur  Gregatt- 
fcus,  ne  Christianorum  appellatione  abutantur;  sod  qucmadinodura  Ariani  kge 
dive  aiemorie  Constantini  ob  similitudinem  impictatis  Porfyriani  a  Porfjrrio 
nuncupantur;  sic  ubique  parti  cipes  ncfariae  sectte  Nestorii  Simoniani  vocentnr. 
r—See  the  same  in  the  Acts  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephcaua,  part  iii.  c,  45. 
Con.  torn.  iii.  p.  1200.    °  Con.  bardic.  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Theod.  lib.  ii.  c  S. 
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who  as  yet  had  never  made  any  solemn  profession  of  their 
&ith  in  baptism.  They  allowed  the  catechumens  the  name 
of  Christians,  because  they  were  candidates  of  Heaven ;  but 
they  judged  heretics  unworthy  of  that  name,  because  they 
corrupted  the  common  faith  of  Christians,  and  denied  the 
Lord,  by  whose  name  they  were  called. 


8sct.5<— Penitents  and  Energnmens  ranked  in  the  same  Clan  with  Catechumens; 

4thly.  We  may  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  there  were 
no  Christians  but  what  might  be  reduced  to  some  one  or 
other  of  'the  three  fore-mentioned  orders ;  for  the  penitents 
and  energnmens,  as  they  called  those  that  were  possessed 
with  evil  spirits,  may  be  ranked  among  the  catechumens, 
being  commonly  treated  and  disciplined  by  the  Church  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were,  and  placed  in  the  same  class 
with  them ;  and  the  monks  and  other  ascetics  may  be  rank- 
ed under-the  common  head  of  believers,  though  they  had 
some  peculiar  marks  of  distinction  in  the  Church.  Yet  I 
shall. ftot  confine  myself  to  speak  of  all  those  precisely 
in  this  order,  and  under  these  heads,  but  give  each  a 
distinct  and  proper  place  in  this  discourse ;  speaking  here 
only  of  believers  in  general,  as  they  stood  distinguished 
from  the  catechumens  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  and 
treating  of  the  rest  as  occasion  shall  require  in  the  following 
parts  of  this  discourse. 

CHAR  IV. 

A  mare  particular  Account  of  the  ITt?o<,  or  Believers;  their 
Titles  of  Honour  and  Privileges  above  the  Catechumens. 

Sect.  L — Believers  otherwise  called  $a»re?o/uvot,  The  Illuminate, 

The  n«r<M,  or  Fideles,  being  such  as  were  baptized,  and 
thereby  made  complete  and  perfect  Christians,  were,  upon 
that  account,  dignified  with  several  titles  of  honour  and 
marks  of  distinction  above  the  catechumens:  they  were 
hence  called  ^c»>T(£o/xevo(,  the  illuminate ;  so  the  council  of 
Laodicea1  terms  those  that  were  newly  baptized,  irpootyarwQ 

1  Con.  Laodic.  Can.  iii. 
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4*>rtcr&vr«?;  and  Jobius,1  in  Photius,  oc  fhmZofttvoi]  as  St. 
Paul,  himself,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  twice  uses  the 
word  illuminate  for  baptized,  in  the  opinion  of  most8  inter- 
preters. The  reason  of  the  name  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr, 
who  says,*  they  were  so  called  because  their  understand- 
ings were  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  that  was  conse- 
quent to  baptism ;  for  all  the  mysteries  of  religion  were  un- 
veiled to  the  baptized,  which  were  kept  secret  from  the 
catechumens;  and  sometimes,  also,  baptism  was  attended 
with  extraordinary  illuminations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in 
those  whom  St.  Paul  caused  to  be  baptized  at  Ephesus, 
Act.  xix.  6.  "  They  spake  with  tongues  and  prophesied." 

8sct.  2.— And  "Ot  MtpvtifUvoi,  The  Initiated. 

2.  They  were  hence  also  styled,  oc  ficpvtfficVoc,  which  the 
Latins  call  Initiati,  the  Initiated,  that  is,  admitted  to  the 
use  of  the  sacred  offices,  and  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  Hence  came  that  form 
of  speaking,  so  frequently  used  by  St.  Chrysostom  and 
other  ancient  writers,4  when  they  touched  upon  any  doc- 
trines or  mysteries  which  the  catechumens  understood  not, 
Spmiv  oc  /Mpwtftlpot,  the  initiated  knew  what  ie  epoken.  St. 
Ambrose  writes  a  book  to  these  initiati.*  Isidore,4  of 
Pelusium,  and  Hesychius,7  call  them  /ttirroc,  and  others, 
pwaytiynrot ;  whence  the  catechumens  have  the  contrary 
names,  nA/tiv*ot,  'A/tiunroc,  and '  A/iurcryofyrfroc,  the  uninitiated 
or  unbaptized. 

Sect.  3. — And  TiXfiot,  The  Perfect. 

3.  Believers  were  otherwise  called  rlActot,  and  rcXcayicyoc, 
the  perfect,  because  they  were  consummate  Christians, 
who  had  a  right  to  participate  of  the  holy  eucharist,  the 
to  riXttov,  as  it  is  frequently  called  in  the  canons8  of  the 
ancient  councils,  where   iwi  to  t(\uov  eX&cv,  and  rS  toAhs 


1  Phot.  God.  cexxii.  p.  595  et  598.  »  See  Grot.  Hamond.  Estius  in  Heb. 

ft.  4.  and  10.  39.  s  Justin.  Apol.  ii.  p.  94.  «  Casaubon  Ex  ere.  xtL  in 

Baron,  p.  399.  observes  this  phrase  to  occur  no  less  than  fifty  times  in  St.  Chry- 
sostom and  8t.  Austin.  *  Ainbros.  Dc  his  qui  initiantur  Mystcriis.  •  Isi- 
dor.  lib.  iv.  Kp.  102.  *<x«  <xiv  oc  fiwrdt  to  Xiyoptvov*  '  Hesych,  Voce 
sivrdc.               •  Con.  Ancyran.  Can,  4,  5,  6,  &c. 
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furtx*iv,  always  signify  participation  of  the  holy  end 
that  sacred  mystery  that  unites  us  to  Christ,  and  gives  us 
the  most  consummate  perfection  that  we  are  capable  of  in 
this  world. 


Sect.  4w-Cbari  Dei,  Fffli  Dei,  'Aytoi,  *c 

4.  Tertullian  adds  to  these  the  name  of  Chart  Dei f— the 
Favourites  of  Heaven,  because  their  prayers  and  interces- 
sions were  powerful  with  God  to  obtain  pardon  for  others, 
that  should  address  heaven  by  them.  Therefore,  in  his  in- 
structions to  the  penitents,  he  bids  them,  "  Charts  Dei  ad- 
gemculari,—fall  down  at  the  feet  of  those  favourites,  and 
commend  their,  suit  to  all  the  brethren,  desiring  them  to 
intercede  with  God  for  them."    TertuL  de  Potnit.  c.  9. 

All  these  names  (and  many  others  that  might  be  added, 
which  are  obvious  to  every  reader,  such  as  Saints,  and  Sons 
of  God,  &c.)  were  peculiar  titles  of  honour  and  respect, 
given  only  to  those  who  were  Ilfvat,  or  BeUevers. 

Smcr.  fc—T1tt  Privilege  of  the  FJcfate.    1.  Ta  partake  of  the  Btcfcaritt. 

And  hence  it  was,  that,  correspondent  to  these  names,  the 
Fidetes  had  their  peculiar  privileges  in  the  Church,  above 
the  catechumens.  For,  first,  it  was  their  sole  prerogative 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  communicate  with  one 
another  in  the  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  at  the 
altar.  Hither  none  came  but  such  as  were  first  initiated  by 
baptism:  whence  the  custom  was,  before  they  went  to 
celebrate  the  eucharist,  for  a  deacon  to  proclaim,  "Ayca 
'Aytotc,  Holy  things  for  holy  men.  "  Ye  catechumens  go 
forth,1"  as  the  author  of  the  constitutions,  and  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  some  others  word  it. 

Sect.  6.-2.  To  join  in  all  the  Prayers  of  the  Church. 

2.  Another  of  their  prerogatives  above  catechumens, 
was,  to  stay  and  join  with  the  minister  in  all  the  prayers  of 
the  Church,  which  the  catechumens  were  not  allowed  to 
do ;  for  in  the  ancient  service  of  the  Church,  there  were  no 


1  Constii.  Apoaft.  lib.  viii.  c.  S  and  12.    Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Parab.  de  Filio 
Prodis-  torn.  6.  fit)  rt£  niv  Kariix*nkwv,  &c. 
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prayers  preceding  the  communion-office ;  but  only  such  as 
particularly  related  either  to  the  several  classes  of  peni- 
tents or  the  energumeni,  that  is,  persons  possessed  with  evil 
spirits,  or  the  catechumens  themselves.  When  these 
prayers  were  ended,  the  catechumens,  and  all  others,  were 
commanded  to  withdraw,  and  then  began  the  communion- 
service  at  the  altar,  where  none  were  admitted  so  much  as 
to  be  spectators,  save  those  who  were  to  communicate  in 
the  eucharist;  for  to  join  in  prayers  and  participation  of 
the  eucharist,  were  then  privileges  of  the  same  persons ; 
and  no  one  was  qualified  for  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  who 
was  not  qualified  for  the  communion. 

Sect.  7.-5.  The  Use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  another  Prerog athre  of  the  Iltvfc; 
whence  it  was  called  'Evx>)  Tlirvv,  The  Prtytv  of  Believer*. 

3.  More  particularly  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Fhroc,  or  believers ;  for  then  it 
was  no  crime,  or  argument  of  weakness,  or  want  of  the 
spirit,  to  use  it ;  but  an  honour  and  privilege  of  the  most 
consummate  and  perfect  Christians.  The  catechumens 
were  not  allowed  to  say,  "  Our  Father/9  till  they  had  first 
made  themselves  sons  by  regeneration  in  the  waters  of 
of  baptism.  This  is  expressly  said  by  St.  Chrysostom,1 
St.  Austin,9  Theodoret,*  and  several  others ;  and  for  this 
reason,  Chrysostom4  calls  it  Ev\n  TlivtHv ;  and  St.  Austin/ 
Oraiio  Fidelium^ — the  prayer  of  the  regenerate,  or  be- 
lievers;  because  it  was  their  privilege  and  birth-right.  "It 
was  given  to  them  as  their  property,"  he6  says, "  and  there- 
fore they  made  use  of  it,  having  a  right  to  say, '  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven,1  who  were  born  again  to  such  a  Fa- 
ther,' by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.11 

1  Chrysost.  Horn.  ii.  in  2  Cor.  p.  740.  »  Aug.  Horn.  20.  de  Verb.  Apoat. 

a  Theodor.  Epit.  Dir.  Dogm.  c.  xxir.  4  Chrysost.  Horn.  x.  in  Colo*, 

p.  1385.  *  Aug.   Euchirid.  c.  71.  aAug.   Com.  in  Psal.  142.     Or*. 

bant  utique  jam  Fideles,  jam  Apostoli.  Nam  ista  Oratlo  Dominica  magi*  Fi- 
delibus  datur. 

Id.  Enchirid.  ad  Laurent,  c.  71.  Dc  Quotidianis,  breribus,  levibusque  pee- 
catis  -  --  -  quotidiana  Oratio  Fide  Hum  satittfacit.  Eoruui  est  enim  dicere,  "Pater 
nostcr  qui  es  in  Ccelis;"  qui  jam  Patri  tali  rcgencrali  sunt,  ex  aqu&  et  Spiritu 
Sancto. 
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8scr»  frV-4.    They  were  admitted  to  hear  Discourses  upon  the  moat  profotad 

Mysteries  of  Religion. 

4.  Lastly,  They  were  admitted  to  be  auditors  of  all  dis- 
courses made  in  the  church,  even  those  that  treated  of  the 
most  abstruse  points  and  profound  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  which  the  catechumehs  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  hearing.  The  catechumens  were  allowed  to 
hear  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ordinary  popular  discourses 
that  were  made  upon  them ;  which  was  no  more  than  what 
some  councils1  allow  even  to  Jews  and  Gentiles :  for  in 
those  discourses  they  never  treated  plainly  of  their  mys- 
teries, but  in  such  a  covert  way  as  the  catechumens  could 
not* understand  them.  But  when  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed^  then  they  discoursed  more  openly  of  their  mys- 
teries before  the  Fideles,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  the 
sole  auditors  of  such  discourses.  This  we  learn  from  St. 
Ambrose,9  who  says,  his  common  discourses  to  the  unbap- 
tized  were  only  upon  points  of  morality ;  but  when  they 
were  baptized,  then  was  the  time  to  open  to  them  the 
mysteries  and  sacraments  of  religion :  to  have  discoursed 
to  them  of  those  things  before,  had  been  more  like  expos- 
ing mysteries  than  explaining  them.  St.  Austin  speaks  to 
the  same  purpose  in  one  of  his  sermons8  to  the  newly-bap- 
tized :  "  Having  now  dismissed  the  catechumens/1  says  he, 
"  we  have  retained  you  only  to  be  our  hearers  ;  because,  be- 
side those  things  which  belong  to  all  Christians  in  common, 
we  are  now  to  discourse  more  particularly  of  the  heavenly 
mysteries,  or  sacraments  ;  which  none  are  qualified  to  hear 


1  Con.  Carthag.  W.  can.  14.     Ut  Episcopus  nullum  prohibeat  ingredi  Eccle- 
et  andire  Verbmn  Dei,  sire  Gentilcro,  tive  Hereticum,  sive  Judmum,  usque 
ad  Missam  Catechumenorum.  *  Ambros.  de  his  qui  Mysteriis  initiantur,  e.  1. 

De  Moralibus  quotidianum  Sermonem  habuimus.  -  -  -  -  Nunc  de  Mysteriis  dicere 
tempos  admonet,  atque  ipsam  Sacramentorum  rationem  edere,  quam  ante  baptis- 
■hub  si  putassemuslnsinuandam  nondum  initiatis,  prodidisse  potiusquain  edtdlsse 
SBstimarenrar.  8  Aug.  Serm.  1.  ad  Neophytos  in  Append.  T.  x.  p.  845. 

Diasissis  jam  Catechumenia,  ? os  tantum  ad  audiendum  retinuimus :  Quia  pneter 
Ula,  que  omnea  Chrislianos  conrenit  in  commune  servare,  specraliter  de  coelesti- 
bna  Mysteriis  locuturi  sumus,  qua;  audire  non  possunt,  nisi  qui  en,  donante  jam 
Domino,  pereeperunt.  Tanto  ergo  majorc  rererentifi  debetis  audire  quae  dicimus, 
quanta  majora  ista  sunt,  quae  solis  baplizatis  et  fidclibus  auditoribus  com- 
mittuBtur ;  quam  ilia  qusj  attain  Catcchumeiii  audire  cousueverunt. 
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but  such  as,  by  God's  gift,  are  made  partakers  of  them. 
And,  therefore,  ye  ought  to  hear  them  with  the  greater  reve- 
rence, by  how  much  more  sublime  those  doctrines  are 
which  are  committed  only  to  the  baptized  and  believing 
auditors,  than  those  which  the  catechumens  also  are  wont 
to  hear."  Theodoret1  takes  notice  of  the  same  distinction 
made  in  their  discourses,  according  to  the  difference  of  their 
auditors ;  saying,  "  We  discourse  obscurely  of  divine  mys- 
teries before  the  unbaptized;  but  when  they  are  departed^ 
we  speak  plainly  to  the  baptized ;"  from  all  which  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  Fideles  were  singled  out  as  the  only  proper 
auditors  fit  to  hear  discourses  upon  the  sublime  doctrines 
and  mysteries  of  religion ;  and  in  these,  and  the  like  privi- 
leges, consisted  their  prerogative  above  the  catechumens.  • 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Distinction  betwixt  the  Laity  and  Clergy,  and  of  the 

Antiquity  of  that  Distinction. 

Sbct.1.— The  Jfcfate,  otterwto  called  LsUi,  to  dirtk^iWi  them  hem  tl» 

Clergy* 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  great  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  Fideles,  as  opposed  to  the  catechumens. 
We  are  now  to  view  them  in  another  relation,  as  contradis- 
tinct  to  the  clergy  ;  in  which  relation  they  went  by  other 
names,  such  as  those  of  Laid,  laymen ;  BttarusSi,  seculars; 
1&*#nu,  private  men.  The  most  common  and  ancient 
name  was  that  of  Laid,  which  every  where  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Origen,  Cyprian,  and  Tertullian,  and  others  of 
the  third  century ;  which  is  a  thing  so  evident,  that  the 
greatest  enemies  of  this  distinction,  Rigaltius,9  Salmasius, 
and  Selden,  do  not  pretend  to  dispute  it ;  but  only  say, 
there  was  originally  no  such  distinction  in  the  Church ;  but 
that  it  is  a  novelty,  and  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
of  the  third  century,  in  which  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  lived. 


1  Tbcod.  Qtuett.  15.  in  Num.  *  Kigali.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  8. 
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Ssct.  *.— The  Aatiquity  of  tais  Distinction  proved  agaiatt  Rigaltfaa,  Baaaasia*, 

aad  SeldeD. 

This  accusation  reflects  highly  upon  St  Cyprian,  and 
other  holy  martyrs,  his  cotemporaries,  who  were  as  far  from 
the  ambition  that  is  charged  upon  them,  as  the  authors  are 
from  truth,  who  bring  the  charge.  For,  indeed,  the  distinc- 
tion was  none  of  their  inventing ;  but  derived  from  the  Jew* 
ish  Church,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian  by  the  Apostles 
themselves.  Clemens  Alexandrinus1  speaking  of  St  John, 
says,  "  that  after  his  return  from  banishment  in  the  isle  of 
Fatmos,  he  settled  at  Ephesus ;  whence  being  often  invited 
to  visit  the  neighbouring  regions,  he  ordained  them  bishops 
and  set  apart  such  men  for  the  clergy,  as  were  signified  to 
him  by  the  Holy  Ghost.11  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  name 
KAajpoc*  Clergy,  was  always  a  peculiar  title  of  those  that  were 
set  apart  for  the  ministry  and  service  of  God.  And  that 
this  distinction  came  from  the  Jewish  Church,  is  evident  from 
what  Clemens  Romanus*  says  of  the  Jewish  ceconomy; 
that  as  the  high  priest  had  his  office  assigned  him,  and  the 
priests  also  their  proper  station,  and  the  Levites  their  pecu 
liar  service ;  so  laymen,  in  like  manner,  were  under  the 
obligation  of  precepts  proper  for  laymen.  These  instances 
evidently  prove,  that  a  distinction  was  always  observed  in 
these  names,  Laity  and  Clergy,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Sbct.  3.— Aa  Objection  (torn  1  Pet.  t.  iii.  answered. 

There  is  but  one  objection  of  any  moment  against  this, 
which  is  taken  from  the  words  of  St.  Peter ;  where  he  bids 
the  elders  of  the  Church  not  lord  it  over  God's  heritage. 
The  original  is,  /ttifS*  »c  KaraKvpuvovrtQ  rwv  ickripw;  which  (as 
some  learned8  critics  observe)  may  as  well  signify  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  as  the  people.  But  admit,  that  it 
means  the  people ;  this  is  no  more  than  is  said  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  who  are  called  God's  icAyjpoc,  and  Xaoc  JyieAtypoc, 


1  Clca.  Alexand.  Qnis  Dives  tahetur.  ap.  Combefis.  Auctar.  Noriss.  p.  185. 
et  ap.  Euseb.  Jib.  iii.  c.  23.  KXqpy  iva  yi  riva  tcXtipJowv  rtSv  v*b 
mnvparoc  <njpatvofuv*v.  9  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1.  ad  Corinth,  n.  40. 

«  Xaueoc  aytywroc  roic,  XdiKolg  wpordypaatv  dtftrat.  'Dodwcl.  Dissert.  1 

in  Cyprian. 
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At*  inheritance,  or  his  clergy  ;  Dent.  iv.  20,  ix.  29.  As  both 
the  Jews  and  Christians  were,  in  opposition  to  the  heathen; 
notwithstanding  which,  God  had  his  peculiar  KAiJpoc  among 
his  own  people,  who  were  his  lot  or  inheritance,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  that  name  from  the  Laid,  or  remaining  body 
of  the  people.  As  we  have  observed  before,  in  the  name 
Drew,  fideles,  or  believers  ;  all  persons  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church  were  called  believers,  in  opposition  to  infidels 
and  pagans ;  but  when  they  would  distinguish  one  order  of 
men  in  the  church  from  another,  then  the  name,  believers, 
was  given  peculiarly  to  such  as  were  baptized,  and  the  rest 
were  called  catechumens ;  so  here,  all  Christian  people  are 
God's  KAiJpoc,  his  lot,  his  inheritance,  or  his  clergy ;  but 
when  his  ministers  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  the  Church,  then  the  name  Clerici,  or  Clergy, 
was  their  appropriate  title,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
laymen. 

8ict.  4.— A  Distinction  in  the  Offices  of  Laity  and  Clergy  alwayi  obeerTed* 

And  this  observation  will  help  to  set  another  sort  of  per- 
sons right,  who  confound  not  only  the  names,  but  the  offices 
of  laity  and  clergy  together;  and  plead  that  originally 
there  was  no  distinction  between  them.  The  name  of 
priesthood,  indeed,  is  sometimes  given  in  common  to  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  people,  1  Pet  ii.  9.  Rev.  i.  6.,'  bet 
so  it  was  to  the  Jewish  people,  Exod.  xix.  6.  "  Ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation."  Yet 
every  one  knows,  that  the  offices  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
among  the  Jews,  were  very  distinct  from  those  of  the  com- 
mon people,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  God's  appointment; 
and  so  it  was  among  Christians,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Church.  Wherever  any  number  of  converts  were  made, 
as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  or- 
ganical  Church,  a  bishop,  or  a  presbyter,  with  a  deacon, 
was  ordained  to  minister  to  them,  as  Epiphanius1  delivers 
from  the  ancient  histories  of  the  Church.  The  same  may 
be  observed  in  the  fore-mentioned  passage  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  where  he  says,  St.  John  ordained  bishops 


1  Epiphan.  Her.  75.  Aerian.  n.  5. 
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and  other  clergy,  in  the  churches  which  he  regulated,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  is,  that  Ignatius 
so  frequently  in  all  his  epistles  charges  the  people  to  do 
nothing'  without  the  bishops,1  presbyter^,  and  deacons. 
Tertullian1  says,  it  was  customary  among  heretics  to  con- 
found the  offices  of  clergy  and  laity  together.  They 
nude  one  a  bishop  to-day,  and  another  to-morrow ;  to-day  a 
deacon,  and  to-morrow  a  reader ;  to-day  a  presbyter,  and 
to-morrow  a  layman.  For  laymen  among  them  performed 
the  offices  of  the  priest-hood ;  but  thi«  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  For,  as  St.  Jerom*  observes,  they 
reckoned  that  to  be  no  church,  which  had  no  priests.  They 
were  of  no  esteem  with  them,  who  were  both  laymen  and 
bishops  together.  And  by  this  we  may  judge  how  ingenu- 
ously they  deal  with  St  Jerom  and  TertulUap,  who  allege 
their  authorities  to  prove,  that  every  Christian  is  as.much  a 
priest  as  another.  St  Jerom,  indeed,  says/  there  is  a  laical 
priest-hood ;  but  then  he  explains  himself  to  mean  no  more 
by  that,  than  Christian  baptism,  whereby  we  are  made 
kings  and  priests  to  God.  And  Tertullian5  grants  no  other 
priesthood  to  laymen,  save  that  they  may  baptize  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity,  when  none  of  the  ^plesiastical  order 
can  be  had ;  which  was  according  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church ;  but  does  by  no  means  conr 
found  the  offices  of  laity  and  clergy  together,  unless  any 
one  can  think  cases  ordiuary  and  extraordinary  all  one.  The 
ancient  historians,6  Socrates  and  Ruffin,  tell  us,  that  Frumen- 
tius  and  iGdesius,  two  young  men,  who  had  no  external  call 
or  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  being  carried  captive 


1  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnet,  n.  6.  et  7.  Ep.  ad.  Trail,  it.  2.  Ep.  ad  Pkilad.  o.  7. 
*  Teitul.  de  Prescript,  e.  41.  Alias  hodic  Episcopus,  eras  alius:  I  Iodic  Dia- 
eoana,  qui  eras  Lector :  Hodic  Presbyter,  qui  eras  Laicus.  Nam  et  Lairiti  sa- 
eerdoUlia  snaera  injungunt.  s  Hieron.  Dial.  c.  Lucifer,  t.  ii.  p.  145. 

Ecdeaia  bob  eat,  qua*  Don  habet  8acerdotes.    Ibid.  Omissis  paucis  homunculis, 
qui  ipai  tibi  et  Laid  sunt  et  Episeopi.  *  Hieron.  ibid.  p.  136.    Sacer- 

dotiuaa  Laid,  id  est,  Baptisms.    Scriptum  est  enim,  Hegnum  et  Sacerdotcs  nos 
fecit,  Ac.  •  Tertul.  Exhort,  ad  Cast.  c.  7.    Nonnc  et  Lalci  Saccrdotes 

tasaust    Scriptum  eat,  Regnom  quoque  nos  et  Sacerdotes  Deo  et  Patrl  suo 

feeit. Ubi  Eeclesiastici  Ordinis  est  Consessus,  et  offert  et  tinguit  8a- 

cerdoa,  qui  eat  ibi,  solus.    Bed  ubi  trcs,  Ecclesia  est ;  licet  Laici.  *  Ru0n* 

lib.  L  e.  9.     Soerat.  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

VOL.  I.  1> 
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into  India,  conxertcd  the  nation,  and  settled  several  churches 
among  them.  And  the  same  Socrates1  and  Theodoret  say, 
that  the  Iberians  were  first  converted  by  a  captive  woman, 
who  made  the  king  and  queen  of  the  nation  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  to  their  people.  Yet  a  man  would  argue  very 
weakly,  that  should  hence  conclude,  that  therefore  there 
was  no  distinction  betwixt  clergy  and  laity  in  the  primitive 
Church ;  or  that  laymen  might  preach  without  a  call,  and 
women  ordain  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  author  of  the 
comments  upon  St  Paul's  epistles,  under  the  name*  of  St, 
Ambrose,  seems  to  say  indeed,  that  at  first  all  Christ's  dis- 
ciples were  clergy,  and  had  all  a  general  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  baptize ;  but  that  was  in  order  to 
convert  the  world,  and  before  any  multitude  of  people  were 
gathered,  or  churches  founded,  wherein  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion. But  as  soon  as  the  Church  began  to  spread  itself  over 
the  world,  and  sufficient  numbers  were  converted  to  form 
themselves  into  a  regular  society,  then  rulers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  officers  were  appointed  among  them,  and  a 
distinction  made,  that  no  one, — no,  not  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves,—might  presume  to  meddle  with  any  office  not  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  to  which  he  knew  himself  not  ordained. 
80  that,  for  ought  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  names  and  offices  of  laymen  and  clergy  were 
always  distinct  from  one  another,  from  the  first  foundation 
of  Christian  Churches. 

Sect.  5.— Laymen  also  called  Burnett,  Sscmlarw. 

The  laymen  were  distinguished  also  by  the  name  of 
Biurrucoiy  seculars,  from  Bfoc,  which  signifies  a  secular  life  ; 
and  by  this  title  they  are  discerned,  not  only  from  the' 
clergy,  but  also  from  the  ascetics,  and  those  of  a  more  re- 
tired life,  who  bid  adieu  to  the  world,  and  disburdened 


1  Socral.  lib.  i.  e.  SO.    'A/i*Sr«poi  kt)9vkiq  tS  Xpfrf,  Ac.    Theoato.  lib,  L 
c.  St.  *  Ambros.  sWe  Hilar.  Diaeon.  Con.  in  Eph.  W.  p.  S48.    Vi  cret- 

ceret  Plebs  et  mvltiplicaretur,  omnibus  inter  initia  eoneesMun  eat  «4  rranfaM 
sare,  et  baptisare,  et  Scriptures  in  Ecclesifi.  expianare.    At  nbi  autem  esnais 
kea  circnmplexa  est  Ecclesia,  Conrenticula  constituta  rant,  et  Rector**,  et 
cartera  Officia  in  Ecclesiis  sunt  ordinate,  ut  nullus  de  Clero  auderet,  qui  onttsa- 
fusion  esset,  preaunere  Officium,  quod  sciret  non  aibi  creditum. 
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themselves  of  all  secular  cares  and  business.  Thus,  St. 
Chrysostom,1  exhorting  all  men  to  read  the  Scriptures,  says, 
"  Let  no  man  think  to  excuse  himself  by  saying,  I  am  a  secu- 
lar, drip  /3c*rrucoc,  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
but  to  those  that  have  retired  from  the  world,  and  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains."  And,  in 
another  place,  commenting  on  those  words  of  St.  Paul, 
u  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;"  he  says, 
"  this  command  is  given  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  monks, 
and  not  to  the  seculars9  only;1'  and  so  they  are  styled  in  the 
author1  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Justin  Martyr  and  others. 

Sect.  6.— And  'lSulrat,  PrhtU  Mem. 

In  some  writers  they  are  termed  tSuSrac,  private  men,  at 
being  only  in  a  private  capacity,  and  not  acting  as  public 
ministers.  So  it  was  another  name  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  clergy  who  were  in  the  public  office  and  employ- 
ment of  the  Church.  St  Chrysostom*  and  Theodoret*  say, 
the  word  JoWnjc  is  soused  by  St.  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16, 
which  we  translate,  unlearned  ;  but  they  say  it  signifies  no 
more  than  a  layman,  or  one  in  a  private  capacity,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  who  is  not  a  public  minister  of  the 
Church  ;  and  so  Origen  also  uses  the  name  I8<*rrcu,  not  for 
persons  unlearned,  but  for  laymen,  who  had  power  as  well 
as  other  Christians  to  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ  f 
and  Synesius  opposes  the  names  t8c<Jroi,  and  Upus,  to  one 
another,7  making  the  one  to  denote  those  who  ministered  in 
the  sacred  service  of  the  Church ;  and  the  other,  those  who 
had  no  such  office,  but  served  God  only  in  a  private  capacity, 
as  laymen.  Whence  also,  speaking  of  some  clergymen  who 
deserved  to  be  degraded,  he  says,8  they  were  to  be  treated 
publicly  by  all,  <iq  avrucpvg  iStwrai,  as  mere  private  men, 
thai  is,  no  longer  as  clergymen,  but  laymen.  Whence  we 
may  collect,  that  this  was  a  common  name  for  all  such  as 
had  no  public  office  or  ministry  in  the  Church. 

1  Ctoys.  Hon.  t.  In  Las.  t.  ▼.  *  Chrys.  Horn.  S3*  in  Rom.  ravra 

Umrmrruvu  uptwrt,  $  povax&Ct  «x'  ro«C  /Stwmcoic  ptvov.  •  Jnit.  M.  Retp: 

ad  QMit  19.  ry  fkwruuf  duty*'*?,  &c.  4  Chrys.  Horn.  35.  in  1  Cor.  xiv. 

Uuirnv  ft  Xrfcfty  Xly«i.  *  Theod.  Com.  in  1  (or.  xi't.  16.    tfiw'r*v 

««Xft  rhv  iv  ry  Xaiiuf  ray  part  riraypkvov.  •  Orig.  c.  Cels.  lib.  ▼».  p. 

334.  '  tynei.  Ep.  Jir.  ad  Tneoph.  p.  1*4.  *  Syncs.  Ep.  Uni.  p.  £>". 
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Sect.  7.— What  Persons  properly  called  CUiici. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  persons  who  had  any  public  em-  P 
ployment  in  the  Church,  were  called  by  the  common  name  P 
of  Clerici;  which  name  at  first  was  given  only  to  the  three  I 
superior  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  -and  deacons,  because  f 
there  were  then  no  other  orders  in  the  Church.     But  in  the 
third  century  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as  sub-   ■ 
servient  to  the  deacon's  office,   such  as  sub-deacons,  acojy-    - 
thists,  readers,  $c. ;  and  then  those  also  had  the  common    : 
name  of  Clerici  too,  having  no  further  concern  with  secular   j 
affairs,  but  wholly  attending  the  service  of  the  Church.     St    \ 
Cyprian  always  gives  these  the  name  of  Clerici  ;l  as  where    ; 
he  speaks  of  Optatus,  a  sub-deacon,  and  Saturus,  a  reader ;    i 
he  styles  them  both  Clerici.      The  ordinations   of  such  he?    ] 
calls  Ordinationes  Clericm;  and  hence  the  letters  which  he    ' 
had  occasion  to  send  to  foreign  parts  by  their  hands,   had 
•tKe  name  of  Literal  Cleriae.     Lucian,  the   martyr,    and 
Cyprian's  cotemporary,  speaks  in  the  same  style  concerning 
exorcists4  and  readers. 

The  council  of  Nice  itself &  gives  the  appellation  of  icXijpo? 
lo  others  besides  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  and 
the  third  council  of  Carthage  made  a  canorf  on  purpose  to 
confirm  the  title  to  them. 

Sect.  8.— The  name  Clfriti  sometimes  appropriate  to  the  Inferior  Ordert. 

Yea,  the  same  council7  seems  rather  to  appropriate  the 
name  Clerici  to  the  inferior  orders,  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  superior,  first  naming  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  and  then  the  Clerici,  or  clerks;  that  is,  the  inferior 
orders.    And  the  same  is  done  by  St  Ambrose,*  and  Hilary' 


1  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  89.  ed.  Ox.    Quoniam  oportnit  me  per  Clericoa  acribero, 
&c.  fecfese  me  gciatis  Lectorem  Saturum,  et  Hypodiaconum  Optatum.  *  Id. 

Ep.  xxxiii.  al.  88.  *  See  Fell.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  xxiii.  *  Lucian.  Ep.  xrii. 
al.  83.  ap.  Cypr.  Prescnte  de  Clero,  et  Exorcista,  et  Lectore,  Lucianus  scripsit. 
6  Con.  Nic.  Can.  8.  6  Con.  Carth.  iii.  can.  81.    Clericorum  nomen  etiam 

Lectores  etPsalmistse  et  Ostiarii  retineant.  T  Con.  Carth.  iii.  e.  15. 

Piacuit  ut  Episcopi,  et  Presbyteri,  et  Diaconi,  vel  Clerici  non  aiut  Conductore*. 
*  Ambr.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  iii.  Aliud  est  quod  ab  Episcopo  requirit  Dens, 
aliud  quod  a  Presbytero,  et  aliud  quod  a  Diacono,  ct  aliud  quod  a  Cleric©,  et 
aliud  quod  a  Laico.  •  Pseud — Ambr.  in  Eph.  iv.    Nunc  neque  Diaconi  in 

Populo  predicant,  neque  Clerici,  ycl  Laici  baptizaut. 
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under  his  name,  more  expressly,  who  speak  of  the  Clerici 
as  distinct  from  die  deacons.  As  also  Epiphanias,1  who, 
speaking1  of  those  that  lapsed  in  Egypt  in  the  Diocletian 
persecution,  says,  "  some  of  them  were  soldiers,  some 
clerks  of  divers  orders,  some  presbyters,  and  some  deacons.'* 
Where  the  Clerici  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  presbyters 
and  deacons ;  and  so,  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,*  and  many 
other  places. 

Sect.  9.—  The  Reason  of  the  Name  CUrici. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  name  Clerici  and  Clerus,  St. 
Jerom1  rightly  observes,  that  it  comes  from  the  Greek 
KXiJpoc,  which  signifies  a  lot ;  and  thence  he  says, "  God's 
Ministers  were  called  Clerici,  either  because  thev  are  the  lot 
and  portion  of  the  Lord,  or  because  the  Lord  is  their  lot, 
that  is,  their  inheritance."  Others*  think  some  regard  was 
had  to  the  ancient  custom  of  choosing  persons  into  sacred 
offices  by  lot,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  which  is  not 
improbable,  though  that  custom  never  generally  prevailed 
among1  Christians,  as  shall  be  shewed  hereafter. 

8«ct.  10,— All  the  Clerpy  called  CanonUi, 

There  is  another  name  for  the  clergy,  very  commonly  to  be 
met  with  in  the  ancient  councils,  which  is  that  of  Canonici,  a 
name  derived  from  the  Greek  word  KavoJv,  which  signifies 
among1  other  things,  the  roll  or  catalogue  of  every  Church, 
wherein  the  names  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  were  written,  and 
which  was,  as  it  were,  the  rule  of  knowing  to  what  Church 
they  belonged.  In  this  sense  the  word  Kavtov  is  often  used  by 
the  council6  of  Nice.  The  council  of  Antioch6  calls  it  aycoc 
icavfJv,  the  sacred  roll;  the.  apostolical  canons,  jcaraXoyoc 
aparucoc,7  the  catalogue  of  the  clergy ;  which  is  the  same  that 
Sidonius  Apollinaris9  calls  Albtcs  ;  and  the  council  of  Agde,* 
by  the  name  of Matricula;  and  St.  Austin,10  TabulaClericorum. 

1  Epiphan.  Iter.  68.  Melet.  *  Con.  Laodic.  can.  xx.  *  Hieron. 

Ep.  U.  ad.  Nepot.  Cleros  gnece,  Sort  latine  appellatur  :  propterea  vocantur 
Clerici,  vel  quia  de  Sorte  sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  ipse  Dominus  Sors,  id  est,  Pars 
Clericornm  eat.  4  Dodwel.  Dissert,  i.  in  Cjrpr.  s.  15.  *  Con.  Nic- 

Can.  10.  17.  19.  6  Con.  Antioch.  c.  1.  T  Can.  Apostol.  c.  13.  14. 

15. 50.  Ac.  *  Sidon.  lib.  vi.  Ep.  8.    Noracn  Lcctorum  Albus  nupcr  excepit. 

•  Con.  Agathens.  can.  2.  Rescript!  in  Matricula  graduin  suum  dignitatrmque 
fliixcipiant.  I0  Aug.  Horn.  50.de  Uiveisis.  t.  x.  p.  5*23.      Drlebo  ruin 

de  Tabula  Clcricorura. 
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Now  because  the  names  of  all  the  clergy  were  enrolled  in 
this  catalogue  or  canon,  they  were  hence  called  Canonici. 
As  in  St  Cyril1  tcavoptxuv  irapnala  signifies  the  presence  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  kclvovikqi  xpaXral  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,* 
signifies  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  ordered  to  sing  in  the 
Church.  And  so  generally  in  the  councils  of  Nice?  and 
Antioch,  6t  iv  r<p  icavovc,  is  put  to  denote  the  clergy  of  the 
Church.  And  upon  the  same  account  all  others,  whose 
names  were  set  down  in  the  Church's  books,  to  entitle  them 
to  receive  maintenance  from  the  Church,  were  called  by  the 
same  name,  Canonici,  such  as  the  monks,  virgins,  widows, 
&c.  whom  St.  Basil4  speaks  of  under  this  name,  as  Balsa- 
mon  and  Zonaras  understand  him. 

Sect.  11.— And  Ti&c  rS  Bq/Mrroc,  the  Order  of  ike  Senduerp. 

I  pass  over  many  other  names  of  the  clergy,  which  are 
obvious  to  every  reader:  such  as  that  of  Ecclesiastics,  and 
kpariKoi,  or,  to£iq  Uparucrj,  the  holy  order,  &c.  and  shall  but 
take  notice  of  one  more,  which  rarely  occurs  any  where 
but  in  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  gives  the  clergy,  especially 
the  superior  clergy,  the  name  of  To&c  rs  Bii/ioro?,  the  order 
of  the  sanctuary.5  Which  name  was  given  them  from  their 
privilege  of  entering  into  that  part  of  the  Church,  where  the 
altar  stood,  which  (as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  Churches)  was  called  Bq/ia  or  'Icparccov,  the  sanctuary. 
Hither  none  might  come  but  the  clergy,  who  were  therefore 
called  the  order  of  the  sanctuary.  Whence  in  the  same 
author4  ry  j3q/ucrt  wpoaaytivy  signifies  to  give  a  man  ordUu^ 
fion,  or  make  him  a  clergyman  ;  and  6  dwo  /3iy*oroc»  is  one  of 
the  sacred  order,1  or  one  of  the  clergy. 


1  Cyril.  Pr»f.  Cateeh.  n.  t.  *  Cob.  Laodlc.  can.  15.  *  Csav 

Amtioch.  can.  2  et  6.  Con.  Nic.  can.  16  et  17.  4  Basil.  Ep.  Canonic,  c.  6. 

*  Nam.  Oral.  SO.  in  Land.  Basil,  p.  33d.  « Id.  Orat.  19.  de  Fan.  Fair. 

'Nas.  Oral  xix.  p.  310  ct  311.    Oral.  xx.  p.  S51. 
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BOOK  II. 

OP  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  THE 

PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Original  of  Bishops;  and  thai  they  were  a  distinct 
Order  from  Presbyters  in  the  Primitive  Church. 

Sacr.  L— >W1nU  tat  Aadeatt  my  by  dlftreat  Order*  of  Bbfcop*  aid 

PrwDyttre*  j 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  clergy  in  general,  as 
distinct  from  the  laity,  and  come  now  to  examine  by  what 
names  or  offices  they  were  distinguished  from  one  another* 
And  here  the  most  ancient  distinction  that  occurs,  is  that 
of  the  superior  clergy  into  the  three  distinct  orders  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  That  there  were  no  other 
orders  in  the  Church  but  these  three  at  first,  will  be  evi- 
denced in  its  proper  place,  when  I  come  to  give  an  account 
of  the  first  rise  and  original  of  the  inferior  orders ;  and,  that 
deacons  were  always  a  sacred  and  standing  order,  will  be 
proved  likewise  when  I  speak  particularly  of  them.  Hero 
then  it  remains,  that  our  inquiry  be  made  only  into  the  dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters ;  and 
this,  so  far  as  concerns  matter  of  fact,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Church,  (which  is  the  thing  I  have  undertaken  to  give 
an  account  of,)  will  be  most  fairly  and  fully  resolved,  by 
considering  only  these  three  things.  1.  That  the  ancient 
writers  of  the  Church  always  speak  of  these  as  distinct 
orders.  2.  That  they  derive  the  original  of  bishops  from 
divine  authority  and  apostolical  constitution.  3.  That  they 
give  us  particular  accounts  and  catalogues  of  such  bishops 
as  were  first  settled  and  consecrated,  in  the  new-founded 
Churches,  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles. 
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But  before  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  things,  I  must 
premise  one  particular,  to  avoid  all  ambiguity ;  that  I  take 
the  word  order  in  that  sense  as  the  ancients  use  it,  and  not 
as  many  of  the  school* men  do;  who,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  distinguish  between  order  and  jurisdiction,  and  make 
bishops  and  presbyters  tor  W  one  aid  the  same  order,  only 
differing  in  power  and  jurisdiction.  This  distinction  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  among  whom,  the  words'  order, 
degree,  office,  power,  and  jurisdiction,  when  they  speak  of 
the  superiority  of  bishops  above  presbyters,  mean  but  one 
and  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  power  of  the  supreme  gover- 
nors of  the  Church,  conferred  upon  them  in  their  ordination, 
over  presbyters,  who  are  to  do  nothing  but  in  subordination 
to  them.  St.  Jerom,  who  will  be  allowed  to  speak  theaense 
of  the  ancients,  makes  no  difference  in  these  words,  ordo, 
gradus,  officium;  but  uses  them  promiscuously,  to  signify 
the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  bishops  above  presbyters  and 
the  whole  Church ;  which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  very 
essence  of  their  order.  Therefore,  sometimes  he  calls  them 
different  orders,  as  in  his  book  against  Jovinian,1  where  he 
says,  "  that  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  high- 
priests  are  one  order,  the  priests  another,  and  the  Levites 
another."  So,  in  his  epistles9  to  Rusticus,  andFabiola,* 
where  he  joins  ordo  and  gradus  together.  In  other  places 
he  uses  the  word  gradus  only ;  as,  in  his  epistle  to  Eusto- 
chium,4  he  calls  presbyters,  priests  of  the  inferior  degree ; 
and,  in  his  epistle  to  Heliodore,6  deacons  the  third  degree;, 
and,  in  his  comment  upon  Micah,6  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  the  degrees  in  the  Church.    At  other  times  he  ex-* 


1  Ilieron.  com.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.  p.  SO.    In  veteri  Testamento,  et  in  Novo,  alion 
Ordinem  Pontifex  tenet,  alium  Sacerdotes,  alium  LeYiUe.  *  Id.  Ep  ad 

Rustic,  t.  i.  p.  46.  Slnguli  Ecclesiarum  Episcopi,  singuli  Archlpresbyterl, 
singuli  Archidiaconi,  et  omnia  Ordo  Ecdesiasticus  suis  Rectoribtn  nlttan*. 
a  Id.  ad  Fabiol.  de  48.  Mansion.  Israel,  t,  iii.  p.  44.  Ipso*  second!  Ordfari* 
Intelligimus  Prtsceptores*  Lucft  Evangelist*  testante,  dnodecim  folate  Aposto- 
los,  et  septuaginta  Discipulos  minorit  gradus.  ♦  Ep.  87.  ad  Euatocfcv 

Aderant  Hierosolymarum  et  aliarum  orbinm  Episcopi,  et  Sacerdotom  Isle— - 
rioris  gradus,  et  Lev  it  arum  innumerabilis  muUitndo.  *  Ep*  1.  ad  He— ~ 

Hodor.    Non  minorein  in  tertio  gradu  adhibuit  diligeniiam,  Ac.  •  Coaw- 

in  Mic.  vii.  p.  10-2.    Non  hoc  dico,  quod  istius  modi  gradibus  in  Ecclesia 
debeatfc  esse  subject!. 


e  intended  to  express  the  same  thing,  tnar.  the 
>f  bishops  over  their  presbyters  and  the  whole 
ind  in  this  sense  I  use  the  word  order  in  this  dis- 
dxpress  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning 
nt  powers   of  bishops    and  presbyters  in  the 


ie  Order  of  Bishops  always  owned  to  be  superior  to  that  of 

Presbyters. 


t  . 


v 


■  ■ 


*■  ■ 


at  there  was  such  a  distinction  always  observed 
rch,  is  evident;  1st,  From  the  testimony  of  the 
Qt  writers,  who  speak  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
i  distinct  degrees  in  the  Church,  and  the  two  lat- 
•rdinate  to  the  first.  The  testimonies  of  Ignatius, 
pose,9  are  so  full  and  evident,  that  nothing  was 
ided  to  be  said  against  them,  save  only,  that  they  ; -jij 

genuine  remains  of  that  ancient  author;  which  £ } 

so  often  considered  and  replied  to,  by  learned  T .' 

there  is  no  pretence  left  to  favour  such  an  ima-  .'.: 

The  citations  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  in-  V!" 

etrge,  and  therefore  I  shall  only  give  the  reader  t:i 

i  in  one  single  testimony,  by  which  he  may  judge  :  v  r, 

rest.     In  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  he  ex-  \>^ 

•  to  do  all  things  in  unity,  under  the  bishop  pre-  .  f -7 

ie  place  of  God ;  and  the  presbyters  in  the  place  *\  Y*' 

itolical  senate ;  and  the  deacons,  to  whom  is  com-  ^ 
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The  author  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,1 
lately  published  from  an  ancient  Greek  copy,  speaks  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  of  these  three  orders,  when  he  says, 
"That,  as  Ignatius  was  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  all  the 
cities  and.  churches  of  Asia  sent  to  salute  him  by  their 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons."  Not  long  after  these 
authors,  lived  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  authority  I  cite, 
because  Blondel*  allows  it  to  be  genuine.  This  author,  in 
his  epistle  to  Justus  of  Vienna,  gives  him  the  title  of 
bishop,8  and  speaks  of  presbyters  and  deacons  under  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  next  age  we  have  the  testi- 
monies of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian, 
all  agreeing  in  the  same  thing,  that  there  were  then,  in  their 
own  times,  the  different  orders  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in 
the  Church.  "  There  are  here  in  the  Church,"  says  Cle- 
mens,* "the  different  degrees  or  progressions  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  in  imitation  of  the  angelical  glory." 
Origen  takes  notice  of  this  distinction  above  ten  times  *  in 
his  works,  which  those  that  please  may  read  at  large  in 
Bishop  Pearson.  I  shall  only  recite  two  passages,  one  out 
of  his  homilies  upon  St.  Luke,  written  whilst  he  was  a  lay- 
man, where  he  says,  "  That6  digamy  excludes  men  from  all 
ecclesiastical  dignities ;  for  one  that  is  twice  married,  can 
neither  be  made  bishop,  presbyter,  nor  deacon."  Here  he 
calls  them  different  dignities;  in  the  other7  place  he  calls 
them  different  degrees,  saying,  "  Every  one  shall  be  pu- 
nished according  to  his  degree.  If  the  supreme  governor 
of  the  Church  offends,  he  shall  have  the  greater  punish- 
ment.   A  layman  will  deserve  mercy  in  comparison  of  a 


1  Martyr.  Ignat*  ap.  Grabc  Spicil.  Srecul.  2.  t.  i.  p.  12.  *  Blondel. 

Apol.  p.  18.  *  Pius.  Ep.  2.  ad  Just.  Vicn.    Tu  verd  apud  Senatorial 

Viennam  Colobio  Episcoporum  vestitus,  &c.  Presbyteri  et  Diaconi  te 

obserrent.  *  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  ri.  p.  667.    'BvravSa  Karck  n)v  U- 

rXrjiTutv  fpoKovai  IwifTKoirutv,  irpf  (?j3t/r£p<i>y,  £ioxdVa>v,  Ac.      Id.  Ptedag,  lib.  lii*. 
c.  12.  p.  264.  *  Origen.  Horn.  2.  in  Num.  Horn.  2.  in  Cantic.  Horn.  6.  fa- 

Esai.    Horn.  5,  et  16.  in  Ezck.     Con.  in  Mat.  19,  et  21.    De  Orat.  ap.  Pear- 
son Vindic.  Ignat.  part.  i.  c.  11.  p.  320.  6  Orig.  Horn.  17.  in  Luc* 
Ab  Ecclcsiasticis  Dignitatibus  non  solum  Fornicatio  scd  et  Nuptitc  rcpelltuit~— < 
Nequc  enim  Episcopus,  nee    Presbyter,  nee  Diaconus,  nee  Vidua  possunt  essc^ 
Digami.              '  Orig.  Horn.  5.  in  Ezck.     Pro  modo  graduum  unusquisque  tor-' 
qucbitur,  &c. 
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deacon,  and  a  deacon  in  comparison  of  a  presbyter."  So- 
that  bishops,  in  his  opinion,  were  then  a  degree  above  pres- 
byters and  deacons.  Tertullian  frequently1  mentions  the 
same  distinction ;  but  more  especially  in  his  book,  de  Bap- 
tismo,  where  he  says,9  "  The  right  of  baptizing  belongs  to 
the  chief-priest,  who  is  the  bishop ;  and  after  him,  to  pres- 
byters and  deacons ;  yet  not  without  the  authority  of  the 
bishop,  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  in  the  preservation 
of  which  consists  the  Church's  peace." 

These  allegations  are  sufficient  evidences,  as  to  matter 
of  fact,  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  three  first 
ages,  that  there  was  then  an  order  of  chief-priests,  or 
bishops,  superior  to  presbyters,  settled  and  allowed  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

8ict.  3.— The  Order  of  Bishops,  of  Apostolical  Institution. 

If  we  proceed  a  little  further  into  this  inquiry,  and  exa- 
mine from  what  original  this  appointment  came,  whether 
from  ecclesiastical  or  apostolical  institution,  which  is  an- 
other question,  concerning  matter  of  fact,  that  will  in  some 
measure  determine  the  right  also.     The  same  authors,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  others,  declare,  that  it  was 
no  human   invention,    but  an  original  settlement   of  the 
Apostles  themselves,  which  they  made  by  divine  appoint- 
ment.      "  The  order  of  bishops,"  says  Tertullian,8  "  when 
it  is  traced  up  to  its  original,  will  be  found  to  have  St.  John 
for  one  of  its  authors."    This  agrees   exactly  with  what 
Clemens  Alexandrinus*  has  recorded  of  him,   "That  when 
he  was  settled  at  Ephesus,  he  went  about  the  neighbour- 
ing regions,  ordaining  bishops,  and  setting  apart  such  men 
for  the  clergy,  as  were  signified  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
These  were  those  Asiatic  bishops  that  St.  Jerom5  speaks  of, 
*-  . 

1  Tertal.  de  Monogam.  c.  11.    De  Fugfi.  c.  11.    De  Prescript,  c.  41. 
*Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.    Dandi  quidem  jus  habet  summus  Sacerdos,  qui  est 
SSpiscopiis :    Dehinc  Presbytery  et  Diaconi,  non  tamen  Bine  Episcopi  auctori- 
tate,  propter  Ecclesiee  honorem,  quo  salvo,  salva  Pax  est.  *  Tertul.  adr. 

^iarcion.  lib.  W.  c.  5.     Ordo  Episcoporom  ad  originem  recensus,  in  Joannem 
%tabit  auctorem.  4Clem.  Alex.    Quia  dives  salve tur.   ap.  Combefis. 

Auct.  Novissim.  p.  185.  et  ap.  Euscb.  lib.  iii.  c.  23.  *  Hieron.  Catal. 

Hcriptor.  Eccles.  in  Joanne    Novissimus  omnium  scripsitEvangclium,rogatus 

«b  Asiae  Episcopis. 
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who  says,  "  that,  at  their  request,  St.  John  wrote  his  gospel 
against  the  heresies  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus."  Whence  it 
follows,  that,  according  to  this  account,  the  order  of 
bishops  was  settled  before  the  canon  of  scripture  was  con- 
cluded* Whence  Clemens  of  Alexandria1  further  observes, 
"  That  there  are  many  precepts  in  Scripture  appertaining  to 
particular  sorts  of  persons,  some  to  presbyters,  some  to 
deacons,  and  some  to  bishops  also."  Irenaaus  declares  him- 
self of  the  same  opinion,  that  there  were  bishops  as  well 
as  presbyters  in  the  Apostles*  days;  "for  the  assembly  of 
$ftiletu8,"  he  says,9  "  was  composed  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, that  were  of  Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Asia,"  And  therefore,  agreeably  to  that  hypothesis,  he 
always  derives  the  succession  of  bishops,  and  their  original, 
from  the  apostles ;  as  where  he  says,9  "  that  Hyginus,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  the  ninth  in  order  of  episcopal  succession 
from  the  Apostles.4"  And,  in  another  place/  giving  an  ex- 
act catalogue  of  the  twelve  bishops  of  Rome,  that  governed 
successively  in  that  see  to  his  own  time,  he  says,  of  Linus, 
the  first  of  them,  that  he  was  ordained  bishop  immedi- 
ately, by  the  Apostles,  upon  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Church ;  and  of  Eleutherius,  the  last  of  them,  that  he  was 
the  twelfth  bishop  from  the  Apostles.  Tertullian6  insists 
much  upon  the  same  argument,  and  makes  a  challenge  to 
all  sorts  of  heretics  upon  it :  "  Let  them  shew  us  the  ori- 

■  ■■■■■■■»■■  ■  ■  HI 

1  Clem.  Alex.  Pedag.  lib.  iii.  e.  18.  p.  864.  *  Iren.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.    lb 

Mleto  conrocatis  Episcopis  et  Presbyteris,  qui  erant  ab  Epheso  et  a  relkpds 
proximis  Ciritatlbus.  *  Id.  lib.  i,  c.  88.    Hyginus  nonum  locum 

Episcopates  per  successlonem  ab  Apostolis  habuit.  *  Euseb.  lib.  It. 

c  11,  cites  tbe  same  oat  of  Irenous.  *  Iren.  lib.  iii.  c  8.    Fundantes 

et  instruentes  beat!  Apostoli  Ecclesiam,  Lino  Episcopalian  administrandsi 
Ecclesie  tradiderunt.    Cited  also  by  Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  •  Tertnl  de 

Prescript,  c.  88.  Edant  Origines  Ecclesiarum  suarum :  erolyant  ordinem 
Episcoporum  suorum,  ita  per  successiones  ab  initio  decurrentem,  nt  primus  We 
Episcopus  aliquem  ex  Apostolis,  rel  Apostolicis  viris,  qui  tamen  cum  Apostolis 
perseveraverint,  babuerit  Auctorem  et  Antecessorem.  Hoc  enim  modo  Ecde- 
si»  Apostolic©  census  suos  deferunt:  Sicut  Smyrneorum  Ecclesia  Poly- 
carpum  ab  Joanne  conlocatum  refert :  Sicut  Romanorum  Clementem  a  Petro 
ordinatum  edit:  Proinde  utique  et  caeteree  exhibent,  quos  ab  Apostolis  In  Epit* 
copatum  constitutes,  Apostolici  scminis  traduces  habent.  See  also,  c.  86. 
ibid.  Pol yc rat.  Epist.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  y.  c.  SI*.  Cyprian.  Ep.  68.  al.  55.  ad 
Antonian,  p.  10k  Cum  Pabiani  Locus,  id  est,  Locus  Petri,  et  gradus  Cathe- 
dra saccrdotalis  vacaret.    Id.  Ep.  27.  al.  S3,  cd.  Oxon. 
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of  their  Churches,  and  give  us  a  catalogue  of  their 
bishops,  in  an  exact  succession,  from  first  to  last,  whereby 
it  may  appear,  that  their  first  bishop  had  either  some  Apos- 
tle, or  some  apostolical  man,  living  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  his  author  or  immediate  predecessor.  For  thus  it  is, 
that  apostolical  Churches  make  their  reckoning: — the 
Church  of  Smyrna  counts  up  to  Polycarp,  ordained  by  St. 
John ;  the  Church  of  Rome  to  Clemens,  ordained  by  St 
Peter ;  and  so  all  other  Churches,  in  like  manner,  exhibit 
their  first  bishops  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  by  whom  the 
apostolical  seed  was  propagated  and  conveyed  to  others." 
This  implies,  that  the  Apostles,  as  they  founded  Churches, 
settled  bishops  in  them;  and  that  this  might  be  proved 
from  the  records  and  archives  of  every  Church  (the  most  of 
which  were  probably  then  remaining)  when  Tertullian 
made  this  challenge  to  all  heretics,  and  appealed  to  these 
original  records  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

8sct.  4r— A  List  or  Catalogue  of  such  Bishops  at  were  first  ordained  by 

the  Apostles. 

An  exact  and  authentic  catalogue  of  these  first  founda- 
tions, would  be  a  very  useful  and  entertaining  thing ;  but, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  gratify  the  world 
with  any  such  curiosity,  whatever  pains  should  be  taken 
about  it.  Yet  there  are  some  scattered  remains  and  frag- 
ments to  be  collected  out  of  the  ancient  writers,  which 
will  sufficiently  answer  our  present  design ;  which  is  to 
evidence,  that  the  Apostles  settled  bishops  in  all  Churches, 
upon  their  first  plantation. 

To  begin  with  the  Church  of  Rome ; — we  have  already 
heard  Irenaeus  and  .Tertullian  declaring,  that  the  Apostles 
ordained  a  bishop  there.  And  the  same  is  asserted  by  St. 
Chrysostom,1  and  Eusebius,9  and  Ruffin,8  and  St.  Jerom,# 
and  Optatus,6  and  Epiphanius,6  and  St.  Austin,  who  says,7 

1  Chrys.  Horn.  10.  in  2.  Tim.  fl  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  8  Ruffin 

ap.  Hieron.  Apol.  ii.  p.  219.  *  Hieron.  Catal.  Script,  in   Clemen. 

*Optat.  lib.  ii.  p.  48.  •  Epiph.  Haer.  27.  f  Aug.'  Ep.  165. 

bi  Ordo  Episcoporum  sibi  succedentium  considerandus  est ;  quanto  ccrtius  ct 
vere  salubriter  ab  ipso  Fetro  nunie ramus  ?  -  -  -  -  Petro  eniin  successit  Linus, 
Lino  Clemens,  Clementi  Anacletus,  &c. 
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"  If  the  order  of  bishops  succeeding  one  another  be  of  any 
consideration,  we  take  the  surest  and  soundest  way,  who 
beg-in  to  number  from  St.  Peter;  for  Linus  succeeded 
Peter  ;  and  Clemens,  Linus ;  and  Anacletus,  Clemens,"  &c. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  little  difference  in  the  account  which 
these  authors  give  of  the  succession;  for  some  reckon 
Linus  first,  then  Anacletus,  then  Clemens.  Others  begin 
with  Clemens,  and  reckon  him  the  first  in  order  from  St 
Peter.  But  this  is  easily  reconciled  by  learned  men, 1  who 
make  it  appear,  that  Linus  and  Anacletus  died  whilst  St. 
Peter  lived ;  and  that  Clemens  was  ordained  their  succes- 
sor by  St.  Peter  also.  So  that  we  have  two  or  three  per- 
sons, by  this  account,  ordained  successively  bishops  of 
Rome,  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles. 

Next,  for  the  Church  of  Jerusalem ;— it  is  unanimously 
delivered  by  all  ancient  writers,  that  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  was  the  first  bishop  thereof.  St  Jerom*  says, 
"He  was  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  immediately  after  our 
Lord's  crucifixion."  Epiphanius8  calls  him,  therefore,  the 
first  bishop  ;  the  first  who  had  an  episcopal  chair ;  the  first 
to  whom  Christ  committed  his  own  throne  upon  earth. 
Chrysostom*  says,  "  He  was  made  bishop  by  Christ  him- 
self." The  author5  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  "Both 
by  Christ  and  the  Apostles."  In  like  manner,  Eusebius* 
always  speaks  of  him  under  that  character,  as  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  ordained  by  the  Apostles.  So  Hegesippus,* 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,3  and  Dionysius,9  bishop  of  Corinth, 
all  cited  by  Eusebius ;  to  whom  we  may  add  St  Austin,* 

1  Cotcl.  Not.  in  Const.  Apost.  lib.  vii.  c.  40.    Pearson  de  8uccess.  Ron. 
Pontif.  Dissert,  ii.  c.  2.    Cave  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  i.  in  Clem.  "Hieroa. 

Catal.  Script,  c.  3.  Post  Passionem  Domini,  gtatiin  ab  Apostolis  Hiero- 
golymorum  Episcopus  onlinatus.  Id.  Com.  in  Gal.  i.  p.  165.  Hie  Jacobus 
primus  Hierosolyinorum  Episcopus  fuit.  *  Epiphan.  liar.  78.  Anti- 

dicomar.  n.  7.    Id.  Ileer.  29.  Nazor.  n.  3.    Her.  66.  Manich.  n.  19L 
4  Chrys.  Horn.  38.  in   1  Cor.  15.  *  Const.  Apost.  lib.  Till.  c.  35. 

•  Euseb.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  lib.  iii.  c.  5,  et  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  19.  '  Hegesip.ap. 
Euseb.  lib.  2.  c.  23.             8  Clem.  Hypotypos.  lib.  vi.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  ii.  c  I. 

•  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Atheniens.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.  I0  Aug.  contra 
Crescon.  lib.  ii.  c.  87.  Hierosolymitanam  Ecclesium  primus  Apostolus  Jacobus 
Episcopatu  suorexit.  Id.  cont.  Liter.  Petil.  lib.  ii.  c.  51.  Cathedra  Ecclesia 
Ilierosolymitancc,  iu  qua  Jacobus  sedit,  et  in  qua  hodie  Joannes  sedet.  See 
also  Cyril.  Catechism,  iv.  n.  17,  Catcch.  xiv.  n.  13. 
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who  styles  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  St.  James's  succes- 
sor, and  possessor  of  the  chair,  wherein  he  sat  as  first 
bishop  of  the  place.  And  it  is  remarkable  what  Clemens, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  writers,  says,  "  That  this 
was  designed  as  a  peculiar  honour  to  St  James,  in  regard 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  Christ ;  for  though  our  Saviour 
usually  gave  the  preference  to  Peter,  and  John,  and  James, 
his  brother,  yet  none  of  those  contended  about  this  honour, 
but  chose  this  James,  sirnamed  Justus,  to  be.  bishop  of  the 
place ;  where  he  lived  a  saint,  and  died  a  martyr." 

Some  time  after  his  death,  as  Eusebius1  relates  from 
ancient  tradition,  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  as 
many  as  were  yet  in  being,  met  together  with  our  Saviour's 
kinsmen,  several  of  which  were  then  alive,  to  consult  about 
choosing  a  successor  in  St.  James's  room ;  and  they  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  Simeon,  son  of  Cleopas,  our  Saviour's 
cousin  according  to  the  flesh,  thinking  him  the  most  fit 
and  worthy  person  to  sit  upon  the  episcopal  throne.  The 
same  js  asserted  by  Eusebius  in  other9  places,  and  the 
author*  of  the  Constitutions,  under  the  name  of  Clemens 
Romanus. 

From  Jerusalem,  if  we  pass  to  Antioch,  there  again  we 
find  Euodius  first,  and  after  him  Ignatius,  ordained  bishops 
by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles.  Baronius*  and  some  others 
fancy,  that  they  sat  both  at  the  same  time ;  the  one,  as 
bishop  of  the  Jews,  and  the  other,  of  the  Gentiles.  But 
Eusebius*  says  expressly,  that  Euodius  was  the  first,  and 
Ignatius  the  second,  after  Euodius  was  dead.  And  it  is 
agreed  by  all  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  both  conse- 
crated before  St.  Peter's  death.  Of  Euodius  there  can  be 
no  question  made,  if  it  appears  that  Ignatius  was  ordained 
by  the  Apostles  in  his  room.  Now  this  is  most  expressly 
said  by  Thodoret,6  "  That  he  received  the  gift  of  the  high- 
priesthood,  ap\UQh>(rivr\g  XaVtv>  from  the  hand  of  the  great 
Peter.1*  In  like  manner,  Chrysostom,  in  his  encomium7 
upon  him,  says,  "  He   does  not  only  admire  him  because 


1  Eoseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  *  Idem  Chronic.  s  Cbnstit.  A  post.  lib. 

rii.  c.  46.  \    *  Baron,  an.  45.  n.  14.  an.  71.   n.  11.     Halloix  Vit.  Ignat. 

.c.  2.  p.  804.  *  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  22.  6  Thiod.  Dial.    1.  t.  v. 

p.  33.  '  Chrysost.  How.  42.  in  I  gnat.  torn.  i.  p.  563.    Ed.  Front.  Due. 
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he  was  thought  worthy  of  so  high  a  degree,  but  that  he 
was  ordained  to  it  by  those  holy  men,  and  had  the  hands  of 
the  blessed  Apostles  laid  upon  his  sacred  head."  The  same 
is  said  in  effect  by  Athanasius,1  when  he  calls  him  the 
first  bishop  of  Antioch  after  the  Apostles ;  and  Origen,9 
who  calls  him  the  second  after  St.  Peter ;  and  Jerom,*  the 
third ;  for  though  they  count  differently,  yet  they  mean  the 
same  thing;  that  Ignatius  was  ordained  successor  to  Euo- 
dius  while  the  Apostles  lived,  and  so  might  be  called  either 
second  or  third  after  the  Apostles,  according  as  St  Peter 
and  Euodius  were  included,  or  excluded  out  of  the  number. 

From  Antioch  let  us  go  to  Smyrna,  where  we  shall  find 
Polycarp,  another  apostolical  bishop,  ordained  by  the 
Apostles.  St.  Jerom  ascribes  his  ordination4  to  St.  John, 
whose  disciple  he  was.  Irenseus  says,  he  himself  knew 
him,  and  therefore  could  not  mistake  in  what  he  relates  of 
him ;  which  is,  that  he  was  ordained  bishop  by  the  Apos- 
tles.6 Tertullian6  and  Eusebius7  witness  the  same;  the 
one  saying  that  he  was  ordained  by  St.  John,  and  the 
other,  by  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord. 

Papias  was  another  disciple  of  St.  John,8  as  both  Irensans 
and  St.  Jerom  witness ;  and  he  was  cotemporary  with  Ig- 
natius and  Polycarp,  and  bishop  of  Hierapolis  about  the 
same  time ;  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
So  that  it  is  probable  he  was  another  of  those  bishops, 
whom  St.  John  ordained  in  Asia,  though  we  have  no  ex- 
press testimony  to  prove  it. 

But  it  is  asserted  by  all  ancient  writers,  that  Timothy  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Ephesus  by  St.  Paul.  Eusebius,9  Chiy- 
sostom,10  Epiphanius,11  Jerom,18  Hilary  the  deacon,13  and  the 


1  Athan.  de  Synod.  A  rim.  t.  i.  p.  022.  •  Orig.  Horn.  6.  in  Lie. 

am  dico  Episcopum  Antiochis  post  Petram  secundum.  *  Hleroa.  CutsJL 

Scriptor.  in  Ignat.    Tertius  post  Petrum  Apostolum  Episcopus.  *  Hforan. 

Catal.  Script,  c.  17.  Polycarpus  JoannisApostoli  Discipulus,  ab  eo  Smyrna)  Epis- 
copus ordinotus.  *  Iren.  lib.  S.  c.  3.  Ab  Apostolis  in  Aaift,  in  eft  qnsi 
est  Smymia  Ecclesia,  constitutus  Episcopus,  quem  et  nos  vidimus  in  pttaft 
nostra  state.  *  Tertul.  de  Pnescrip.  c.  82.  '  Euseb.  lib.  BL 
c.  86.  et  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  »  Iren.  lib.  v.  c.  S3.  Papias  Joannis  Auditor, 
Polycarpi  Contubernalis.  Ilieron.  Ep.  29.  ad  Thcodor.  It.  de  8criptor. 
•  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  c.4.  "  Chrys.  Horn.  i.  in  Philip.  »  Epipk. 
Her.  75,  Aerian.  !*  Ilieron.  Catal.  Scriptor.  in  Tiinothco.  "  Paeudt- 
Ambros.  Prief.  in  Tim.    It.  Com.  in  i.  Tim.  3. 
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f  the  passion  of  Timothy,  in  Photius,1  unanimously 
;  and  Theodoret*  affirms  moreover,  "  That  he  was 
rader  the  title  of  an  Apostle." 
&f  the  same  authors  agree  in  the  same  evidence  for 
that  he  was  made  bishop  of  Crete  by  St.  Paul 
d  Chrysostom,*  with  Eusebius,  seems  to  give  both 
,  Timothy  the  power  of  metropolitans ;  of  which 
reafter. 

i  say,  that  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  was  made 
iop  of  Athens.  Eusebius*  more  than  once  men- 
epistle  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  a  very  an- 
iter  of  the  second  century,  wherein  this  is  expressly 
So  that  he  must  be  ordained,  cither  by  St  Paul 

as  Suidas  and  others6  think,  or  by  some  other 
It  is  generally  agreed,  that  this  Dionysius  died 
me  before  St.  John,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
3  by  Publius,  and  he  by  Quadratus,  whom  St. 
»lls  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles;  which,  in  all  proba- 
ifers  to  his  being  tutored  by  St.  John.  Now,  if 
is  himself  was  St.  John's  disciple,  (as  he  might 
was  bishop  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  to 
>  presented  his  apology,)  then  there  might  be  three 

successively  at  Athens;  all  trained  up  by  the 
;,  and  two  of  them  consecrated  by  their  hands,  or 
vith  their  consent  and  approbation. 
[  end  this  catalogue  of  primitive  bishops  with  what 
et8  says  of  Epaphroditus :  "  That,  as  Timothy  and 
ire  bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Crete  under  the  name 
les,  so  Epaphroditus  was  bishop  of  Philippi  under 
» title,"  which  was  then  the  common  name  of  all 
re  properly  bishops ;  of  which  I  say  no  more  in 
e,  because  I  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it 
[lowing  chapter. 


od.  254.  *  Theodor.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  Hi.  1.  *  Euseb,  et 

*.  tit.    Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  in  Tito.    Pseudo-Ambros.  Pnef.  in  Tit. 
c.  cit.        ♦  Chrye.  Horn.  1.  in  Tit.    It.  Horn.  15  in  1  Tim.         *  Eu- 
e.  4.  It.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.         6  Suidaa  in  Voce  Dionyr.  Maxim.  Prolog, 
ionysii.  T  Hieron.  dc  Scriptor.  c.  19.    Quadratus  Apostolorum 

Publio  Athenarum  Episcopo  ob  Christi  fidnn  martyrio  coronato,  in 
■ubstituitur.  8  Theod.  Com.  in  I  Tim.  iii.  ). 

F 
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CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  several  Titles  of  Honour  given  to  Bishops  in  the 

Primitive  Church. 

Sect.  1.— All  Bishops  at  first  called  Apostles. 

For  further  confirmation  of  what  has  been  asserted  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  subjoin  next 
a  short  account  of  the  several  titles  of  honour,  which  were 
given  to  bishops  in  the  primitive  Church.  The  most  ancient 
of  these,  is  the  title  of  Apostles ;  which,  in  a  large  and 
secondary  sense,  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal name  for  bishops,  before  the  name,  bishop,  was  appro- 
priated to  their  order.  For  at  first  they  suppose  the  names, 
bishop  and  presbyter,  to  have  been  common  names  for  all 
of  the  first  and  second  order ;  during  which  time,  the  appro- 
priate name  for  bishops,  to  distinguish  them  from  mere 
presbyters,  was  that  of  Apostles.  Thus  Theodoret1  says 
expressly,  "  The  same  persons  were  anciently  called  pro- 
miscuously, both  bishops  and  presbyters,  whilst  those,  who 
are  now  called  bishops,  were  called  Apostles.  But  shortly 
after,  the  name  of  Apostles  was  appropriated  to  such  only  as 
were  Apostles  indeed;  and  then  the  name,  bishop,  was 
given  to  those,  who  before  were  called  Apostles."  Thus, 
he  says,  "  Epaphroditus  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Philippians, 
and  Titus  the  Apostle  of  the  Cretians,  and  Timothy  the 
Apostle  of  the  Asiatics."  And  this  he  repeats3  in  several 
olher  places  of  his  writings. 

The  author,  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,9  asserts  the 
same  thing ;  that  all  bishops  were  called  Apostles  at  first 
And  therefore  he  says,4  that  St.  Paul,  to  distinguish  him- 
self from  such  Apostles,  calls  himself  an  Apostle  not  of  man, 
nor  sent  by  man  to  preach,  as  those  others  were,  who  were 
chosen  and  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  confirm  the  Churches. 
Amalarius*  cites  another  passage  out  of  the  same  author, 


1  Theodor.  Con.  In  1  Tim.  S.  1.  •  Theodor.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.    It. 

In  Phil.  ii.  25.     "Ambros.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  Apostoli  Episcopi  sunt.  *  14. 

Com.  ni  Gal.  i.  1.  *  A  malar,  de  Offic.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  c.  18.    Qui  nuc 

Episcopi  nominantur,  ilii  tunc  Apostoli  dicebantur,  &c. 
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which  speaks  more  fully  to  the  purpose ;  "  they/1  says  he, 
"  who  are  now  called  bishops,  were  originally  called  Apostles ; 
but  the  holy  Apostles  being  dead,  they,  who  were  ordained 
after  them  to  govern  the  Churches,  could  not  arrive  to  the 
excellency  of  those  first ;  nor  had  they  the  testimony  of  mi- 
racles, but  were  in  many  other  respects  inferior  to  them. 
Therefore  they  thought  it  not  decent  to  assume  to  themselves 
the  name  of  Apostles ;  but  dividing  the  names,  they  left  to 
presbyters  the  name  of  the  presbytery,  and  they  themselves, 
were  called  bishops." 

This  is  what  those  authors  infer  from  the  identity  of  the 
names,  bishop  and  presbyter,  in  the  first  age.  They  do  not 
thence  argue  (as  some  who  abuse  their  authority  have  done 
since)  that  therefore  bishops  and  presbyters  were  all  one ; 
but  they  think  that  bishops  were  then  distinguished  by 
a  more  appropriate  name,  and  more  expressive  of  their  supe- 
riority, which  was  that  of  secondary  Apostles. 

Sect.  9.— After  that,  Successor! of  the  Apostles. 

Afterwards  bishops  thought  it  honour  enough  to  be  styled 
the  Apostles1  successors.  As  Cyprian,1  and  Firmilian,9  and 
the  bishops  in  the  council8  of  Carthage  call  themselves  and 
others.  And  St.  Jerom*  speaks  of  them  in  the  same  style, 
saying,  "  Wheresoever  a  bishop  is,  whether  at  Rome,  or 
Eugubium ;  at  Constantinople,  or  at  Rhegium ;  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  at  Tanis ;  they  are  all  of  equal  merit,  their  priest- 
hood is  the  same;  they  are  all  successors  to  the  Apostles/1 
And  both  he  and  St  Austin,5  draw  that  of  thePsalmist  to  this 
sense ;  "  Instead  of  thy  fathers,  thou  shalt  have  children, 
whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  lands.11  They  say, 
bishops  are  the  sons  of  the  Apostles,  and  princes  and  fathers 
in  the  Church. 

1  Cjpr.  Ep.  69.  si.  06.  ad  Florent.  Qui  Apottolis  ricaria  ordinatione  sue* 
eedont.  Id.  Ep.  48.  al.  45.  ad  Cornel.  Laborare  debemus,  ut  unitatem  a 
Domino,  et  per  Apostolos  nobis  Successoribus  traditam,  obtinere  curemus. 
■  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  825.  a  Con.  Carthag.  ap.  Cypr. 

la  Suffragio  Clari  a  Mascula.  *  Hieron.  Epist.  85.  ad  Evagr.    It. 

In  Psal.  xliy.  16.  *  Aug.  com.  in  Psal.xlir.  16.  p.  160.    Pro 

Apostolls  nati  sunt  Fflii  tibi,  constituti  sunt  Episcopi,— -Ipsa  Ecclesia  Patres 
Ittos  appellat. 
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Sect.  3. — Whence  erery  Bishop's  See,  called  Sedct  Apostolic*. 

And  hence  it  was  anciently  every  bishop's  see  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  Sedes  Apostolic  a  y  an  apostolical  see  ; 
which  in  those  days  was  no  peculiar  title  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  but  given  to  all  bishops  in  general,  as  deriving  their 
original,  and  counting  their  succession  from  the  Apostles. 
"  The  Catholic  Church/9  says  St.  Austin,1 "  is  propagated  and 
diffused  over  all  the  world  by  the  apostolical  sees,  and  the 
succession  of  bishops  in  them."  It  is  plain,  this  is  not 
spoken  only  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  but  all  other  bishops 
whatsoever.  Sidonius  Apollinaris*  uses  the  same  expression, 
in  speaking  of  a  private  French  bishop,  who  sat  five  and 
forty  years,  he  says,  in  his  apostolical  see.  And  Paulinus8  makes 
no  more  but  the  usual  compliment  to  Alipius,  when  he  tells 
him,  "  That  God  had  deservedly  placed  him  in  an  apostolical 
see  with  the  princes  of  his  people." 

Sect.  4.— Bishops  called  Princes  of  the  People. 

Where  we  must  also  note,  that  Paulinus  speaks  in  the 
usual  phrase  and  style  of  those  ancient  times,  when  he  calls 
bishops  princes  of  the  people.  For  that  was  another  usual 
title  that  was  given  them ;  as  appears  from  Optatus,4  and 
several  passages  in  St.  Jerom,*  who,  to  distinguish  them 
from  secular  princes,  usually  styles  them  Principe* 
Ecclesia?  Princes  of  the  Church  ;  applying  to  them  that 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  lx.  17.  which  according  to  his  transla- 
tion is,  "  I  will  make  thy  princes  peace,  and  thy  bishops 
righteousness  5"'  upon  which  he7  has  this  note ;  "  that  the 
majesty  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  admired,  in  that  it 

1  Aug.  Ep.  42.  ad  Fratres  Madaurcns.  Christiana  Societas  per  sedes  Apos- 
tolorum  et  successiones  Episcoporum  certa  per  orbem  propagation©  diffunditv. 
9  Sidon.  lib.  vi.  ep.  1.  ad  Lup.  Tricassin.  In  apostolicu  sede  norem  jam 
ttecursa  Quinquennia.  a  Paulin.  Ep.  45.  ad  Alypium.  Cms 

Principibus  populi  suf  sede  Apostolic 6.  mcritd  collocavit  Dominus.     8ee  also 
Tertul.  de  Prescript,  c.  36.      Ipsa?  adhuc  Cathedra?  Apostolorum  suis  locis 

prffisidentur. Habes  Corinthum. Habcs  Phillippos,  &c.  *  OpUt. 

lib.  i.  p.  89.       Ipsi  Apices,  et  Principes  omnium  Episcopi.  *  Hieron. 

Com.  in  Esai.  iii.  •  Hieron.  Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.      Principes  Ecclesie, 

id  est,  Episcopi.      Id.  Com.  in  Esai.  v.  et  Tit.  i.  7  Hieron.  Com. 

in  Esai.  lx.  Scriptural  S.  admiranda  Majestas,  quod  Principes  futuros  Ecclesie 
Episcopos  nominant. 
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calls  those,  who  were  to  be  bishops  in  future  ages,  by  the 
name  of  princes."  In  the  Greek  writers  they  are  styled 
a/>xovrcc  €iaeAi)<neJv,  governors  and  princes  likewise;  as 
frequently  in1  Eusebius,  Origen,*  Chrysostom,8  and  many 
others. 

Sacr  6<— Propositi,  UpoivSrtQ,  IIp&£poi, 'tyopoi. 

In  the  same  sense,  Cyprian4  and  Tertullian,*  commonly 
call  them  presidents,  or  provosts  of  the  Church;  which 
Eusebius9  and  Justin7  Martyr  call  irgot^wrtg,  and  sometimes 
vpotSpoi,*  and  others  tyopoi,9  inspectors;  all  which  are 
proper  characters  of  bishops ;  who  have  the  care,  presidency, 
and  inspection  of  the  Church. 

Sect.  6. — Prmeipe$  Sacerdoium,  Poutificu  Maximi,  8ummi  8ac*rdotes,  $c. 

And.  because  this  presidency  was  not  only  over  the  people, 
but  also  over  the  clergy,  they  were  dignified  upon  that 
account  with  the  distinguishing  characters  of,  Summi  Sacer- 
dotes,  Pdntifices  Maximi,  and  Principes  Sacerdoium,  chief 
priests  and  princes  of  the  clergy.  The  author,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Ambrose,10  gives  the  bishop  expressly  the  title  of 
chief  priest,  and  prince  of  the  priests.  And  so  frequently 
the  name,  Summits  Sacerdos,  is  used  by  St.  Jerom ;  as,  where 
speaking  of  himself,  he  says,  "  in  the  opinion  of  oil  men, 
he  was  thought  worthy  of  the  high  priesthood,"  he  explains11 
himself  to  mean  a  bishopric.  And  in  another  place,19  "  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  honour  of  the 
chief  priest.'1    The  same  title  is  given  to  all  bishops  by  the 


1  Etiseb.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  28.  lib.  vii'.  c.  1.  et  3.     It.  dc  Martyr.  Paliest.  c.  I. 

•  Orjgen  Horn.  11.  in  Jerem.     Cont.  Cels.  lib.  iii.  p.  129.  *  Chrys. 

dettcerdot.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.    Id.  Horn.  3.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  t.  i.  p.  48.      ♦  Cypr. 

Ep.  3, 9,  IS,  27,  81.  Ed.  Oxon.  Propositi.  5  Tertul.  Apol. 

c  39.  Ad.  Uxor.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  De  Cor.  Mil.  c.  3.  6  fiuseb.  lib.  ri. 

e.8,8, 10.    lib.  iii.  c.  18.    lib.  riii.  c.  6.  T  Just.  Apol.  2.    Chrysost. 

Horn.  3.  in  Colos.  s  Euseb.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.     It  dc  Martyr.  Palsest. 

c.8.  •  Pbilostorg.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  i0  Ambros. 

Com.  in  Eph.  4.      In  Episcopo  omnes  Ordines  sunt,  quia  Primus  Sacerdos  est, 

kocest,  Princeps  Sacerdotum.  n  I  Heron.  Ep.  99.  ad  Asellam. 

Omnium  pene  judicio  dignus  siimmo  Sacerdotio  doccrnebar.  n  Id.  Dial. 

c*  Lucifer,  p.  139.  Ecclesite  salus  in  summi  Sacerdotis  dignitatc  pendct. 
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author1  of  the  Questions  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
under  the  name  of  St.  Austin  ;  Sidonius9  calls  them  Summi 
pontifices,  where  he  speaks  only  of  the  bishops  of  France. 
And  therefore  when  Tertullian*  gives  the  title  of  Poniifex 
Maximus  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  does  him  no  greater 
honour,  than  in  those  days  was  done  to  every  bishop  in  the 
world ;  and  some  think  he  meant  not  the  bishop  of  Rome 
in  particular,  but  comprehended  all  others  under  that  title. 
As  it  is  certain  the  council  of  Agde  does,  when  it  order** 
every  Metropolitan  to  call  his  suffragans,  ad  ordinationem 
summi  pontificis  ;  which  means  not,  to  the  ordination  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  but  to  the  ordination  of  any  French  bishop 
within  the  Metropolitan's  province  or  jurisdiction.  For  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  Summus  Poniifex  was  the  ordinary  title  of 
every  bishop  whatsoever. 

Sect.  7. — Every  Bishop  anciently  called  Pap*,  Father,  or  Pejw. 

And  so  was  the  name  Papa,  though  now  it  is  become  the 
pretended  prerogative  and  sole  privilege  of  the  bishop  o 
Rome.     Some  historians6  indeed  are  so  vain  as  to  assert 
confidently,  that  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  bishop  ia 
those  parts  who  had  the  honour  of  being  called  Papa,  ani 
that  because  he  was  Pope  Celestine's  legate  in  the  counciL 
of  Ephesus.    The  Arabic  writers,  Homaidius  and  Abuba — 
eras  Habasides,  cited  by  Echellensis  and  bishop  Pearson,^" 
deliver  a  quite  contrary  story ;  that  the  name  was  first  given*, 
to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  thence  carried  to  Rome^. 
which  seems  to  be  said,  in  answer  to  the  Romish  pretences*- 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  no  peculiar  privi— - 
lege  of  one  patriarch  or  other,  but  the  common  title  of  alB 
bishops  who  were  called  fathers7  of  the  Church,  and  fathers^ 
of  the  Clergy ;  and  Papa  means  no  more.     Therefore  Ter — 
tullian,  in  his  book  tie  Pudicitia,  c.  13.  speaking  indefinitely 


1  Aug.  Quest. Vet.  et  N.  Test.  c.  101.  Quid  est  Episcopal  nisi  primus 
byter,  id  est,  summus  Sacerdos?  *  Si  don.  lib.  iv.  ep.  11.    lib.  vfl« 

ep.  5.  *  Tertul.de  Pudicit.  c.  1.  *  Con.  Agathena.  c  Iff. 

5  Nicephorus  is  cited  and  chastised  by  Savaro  for  this.    Vid.  Savaro  Not.  ia 
Sidon.  lib.  vi.  ep.  1.  6  Pearson  Vind.  Ignat.  part  i.  c.  11.  p.  339. 

*  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  p.  169.    Ipsa  Ecclesia  Patresillos  appellat.    Chry- 
sost.  Horn.  3.  ad  Popul.  Antioch.  t.  i.  p.  43.  »  Hieron.  Ep.  68.  adlltt- 

oph.  Episcopi  contcnti  sint  honore  suo :    Patres  se  sciant  esse,  non  Donioof. 
Id.  Ep.  2  et  3.  ad  Nepotian.  Com.  in  Psal.  xliv.  &c. 
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of  any  Christian  bishop,  who  absolves  penitents,  gives  him 
(he  name  of  Benedictus  Papa.    Or,  if  we  suppose,  as  some 
do,  that  he  speaks  particularly  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  yet 
there  is  nothing  singular  in  it ;  for  at  the  same  time,  Diony- 
aiu8,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  speaking  of  Heraclas,  his 
bishop,  gives  him  the  very  same  title,1   the  blessed  pope 
Heraclas.    And  Arius  himself,9  in  one  of  his  epistles,  speaks 
of  his  bishop  Alexander  in  the  same  style.     St.  Jerom  gives 
the   title*  to  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  Paulinus;  and 
'writing  often  to  St.  Austin,  he  always  inscribes*  his  epistles, 
Heatismma  Papa  Augustino.    So  among  Cyprian's  epistles, 
those  that  are  written  to  him  are  usually  inscribed*  in  the 
came  manner,  Cypriano  Papa.     And  the  clergy  of  Rome 
themselves6  give  him  the  title  of  Benedictus  Papa,  and 
JSeaiissimus  and  Gloriosissimus  Papa  Cyprianus.     It  were 
easy  to  add  many  other  testimonies  out  of  Epiphanius,  and 
Constantino's  epistles,  and  the  Theodosian  code,  and  espe- 
cially Sidonius  Apollinaris,7  who  always  gives  the  French 
bishops  the  style  of  Dominus  Papa.    But  in  so  plain  a  case 
I  need  not  insist  any  longer,  especially  since  a  learned 
Romanist8  has  undertaken  to  prove,  out  of  authors  as  late 
as  Photius  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  that  Papa  was  the  com- 
mon name  of  all  bishops  for  several  ages ;  who  also  notes 
out  of  Balsamon,  that  this  name  was  sometimes  given  to  the 
inferior  Clergy,  who  were  called  Papa  Pisinni,  little  fathers; 
and  their  tonsure  or  crown  thence  called  7ra7raArfrpa,   the 
tonsure  of  the  fathers.    In  comparison  of  whom,  Balsamon9 
calls  presbyters  and  the  Chorepiscopi,  Protopapa,  and  Pro- 
topapades,  chief  fathers  ;  speaking  in  the  fanguage  of  his 
own  times,  when  the  Chorepiscopi  and  presbyters  were  be- 
come all  one. 

1  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Philemon,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  rii.  c.  7.       Ilapd  tS  ftoKapls 
rjUhra  n^y  *HpacXa.  *  Arius  Ep.  ad  Euseb.  Nieom.  ap.  Theod.  lib.  i. 

e.  5.  ap.  Epiphan.  Hssr.  69.  Arian.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  ad  Pammach. 

p.  168.  4  Id.  Ep.  17, 18,  25,  SO.  inter  Epiet.  Augustini.  *  Cypr. 

Ep.  98, 31,  86.  Edit.  Oxon.  *  Ep.  S.  Cleri  Rom.  ad  Cler.  Carthag.  ibid. 

Didiclnras  secessisse  Benedictum  Papain  Cypriannm.  Ep.  SO.  Cler.  Rom.  ad 
Cypr.  Beatlasime  ac  Oloriosissime  Papa.  T  Sidon.  lib.  tI.  epist.  1. 

Domino  Papas  Lupo.  lib.yi.  ep.  8.  Paps)  Pragmatio.  lib.  ri.  ep.  3.  Domino 
Papas  Leoatio.  And  so  for  twelve  epistles  together.  *  Sararo  Comment,  in 
Sidoo.  lib.  vi.  ep.  1.  p.  370.  •  Balsam.  Com.  in  Can.  Apost.  c.  50.    It.  in 

Con.  Antioch.  can.  10. 
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8bct.  8.— PaierPatrum,  and  Bpiscaput  EpUcoponm. 

But  bishops  had  still  a  more  honourable  title  than  that  of 
Papa ;  for  they  were  commonly  called  P aires  Patrum,  and 
Eptscopi  Episcoporum,  fathers  of  fathers,  and  bishops  cf 
bishops.  The  first  that  had  this  title  was  James,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem;  which  made  the  counterfeit  author  under  the 
name  of  Clemens  Romanus1  inscribe  an  epistle  (as  directed 
to  him)  with  this  title ;  Clemens  Jacobo  Domino,  Episcopo 
Episcoporum,  &c.  To  which  Sidonius  Apollinaris9  alludes 
plainly,  when  writing  to  Lupus,  an  eminent  French  bishop, 
he  tells  him,  "  he. was  father  of  fathers,  and  bishops  of 
bishops,  and  another  James  of  his  age."  By  this  we  under- 
stand what  Tertullian8  means,  when  speaking  ironically  of 
the  Catholic  bishops,  who  admitted  adulterers  into  commu- 
nion again  upon  their  repentance,  he  says,  "  I  hear  there  is 
a  decree  published,  and  that  a  peremptory  one ;  the  chief 
pontiff,  the  bishop  of  bishops  saith,  I  forgive  the  sins  of 
adultery  and  fornication,  to  all  those  that  repent  of  them." 
Some4  take  this  for  a  peculiar  character  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  and  I  will  not  deny,  but  that  Tertullian  might  intend 
more  especially  to  reflect  upon  him.  But  yet  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  the  title,  which  did  not  belong  to  other  bishops 
as  well  as  him ;  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already  cited 
out  of  Sidonius.  To  which  we  may  add  the  testimony  of 
Athanasius,*  who  styles  Hosius  the  father  of  bishops;  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen'  gives  the  same  title  to  his  own  father, 
as  St.  Jeroro7  does  to  Epiphanius,  styling  him  the  father  of 
all  bishops.  Cotelerius9  observes,  that  Gregory  Nyssen  is 
called  irarrjp  irariptov,  father  of  fathers,  by  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Nice  ;  and  others9  say,  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  gave 
Chrysostom  the  same  honourable  title  after  death.    As  to 


1  P»eudo-Clera.  Ep.  1.  ad  Jacob.  *  Sidon.  lib.  vi.  ep.  I.    Tu  Pater 

Patrum,  et  Epitoopus  Episcoporum,  et  alter  scooli  tui  Jacobus.  •  Ter- 

tul.  de  Pudicit.  c.  1.  Audio  etiam  edictum  esse  propositum,  et  quidem  peraap- 
torium,  Pontifex  seilieet  Maximus,  Episcopus  Episcoporum  dicit,  Ego  et 
meechiss  ct  fornicationis  delicta  poenitentia  defunctis  dimitto.  *  Bare*. 

an.  149.  n.  4.  an.  816.  n.  4.  Georg.  Ambianas  Observ.  in  Tertul.  t.  ill.  p.6SS. 
*  Athan.  Epist.  ad  solit.  vit.  agentes.  U  i.  p.  637.  •  Nas.  Oral.  10.  de 

Pud.  Pair.  p.  S14l  t  llier     :Ep.  lxi.  p.  167.  »  Cotekr.  Not.  in 

Ep.  Clem.  p.  605  •  Nicephor.  lib.  xiv.  c.  43. 
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ason  of  these  names,  it  is  probable  some  bishops 
.  have  them  upon  the  account  of  personal  merit,  and 
»  from  the  eminency  of  their  sees;  as  the  bishop  of 
ndria,  to  whom  Balsamon1  gives  the  title  of  Pater 
m>  many  ages  after.  But  there  was  a  more  general 
l  why  all  bishops  should  be  called  so,  as  may  be  col- 
I  from1  Epiphanius;  who  says,  "that  the  order  of 
my  was  an  order  that  begat  fathers  to  the  Church;"  that 
ihope  made  bishops  by  ordination;  whereas  presbyters 

only  beget  sons,  by  the  power  which  they  had  of 
iakg.  And  therefore,  though  we  sometimes  find  pres* 
i  called  fathers,  yet  we  no  where  find  the  title  of  Paiev 
m  given  to  any  of  their  order.  Yet  I  must  here  also 
re,  that  several  of  these  titles  were  never  kindly  re- 
1  among  the  African  fathers ;  because  the  bishops  of 
i  began  to  abuse  them,  to  establish  an  usurped  autho- 
rer  their  neighbours.  Therefore,  in  two  African  coun- 
Jd  at  Carthage,  the  one  under8  Cyprian,  the  other1 

Austin's  time,  these  titles,  Episcopus  Episeoporum, 
tps  Sacerdotum,  and  Summus  Sacerdob*  were  dis- 
tanced and  forbidden,  insomuch  that  the  primates 
elves  were  not  allowed  to  use  them ;  but  of  this. more 
liter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  metropolitans. 

Sect.  9. — Bishops  sometimes  called  Patriarchs. 

igory  Nazianzen,  in  his  rhetorical  way,  usually  gives 
[>s  the  title  of  patriarchs ;  by  which,  he  means  not  pa- 
is in  the  proper  sense,  as  the  word  came  afterward  to 
3d  in  the  Church,  to  signify  bishops  of  the  larger  sees, 
bad  primates  and  metropolitans  under  them,  but  any 
)s  whatsoever,  that  were  heads  of  their  own  family ; 
i,  the  Church  subject  to  them.      Thus  he   styles  his 


Rasp,  ad  Interrogat.  Marci  ap.  Leunclav.  Jos  Gr.  Rom.  t>  i.  fib.  v. 
Kip**?  Mdpcof  iroripwv  ir<rn)p  fordpx"!',  6e.  *  JSpiphau.  Hssr. 

laa.  Uaripvv  yf  yyaruei}  r<&£i£.    UaripaQ  ydp  ytwf  rfUKkqvfo. 
Barthag.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  229.    Neque  enim  quisqu&m  nostrum  Episcopuu 
noparvm  constitult,  ant  tyrannlco  terrore  ad  obaequeudi  necessitates] 
i  as*  adigit.  4  Con.  Carth.  iii.  c  f6.     Ut  prims  sails  Eptsco- 

s  appeUatur  Prineeps  Sacerdotum,  aut  Summus  8aeerdoa,  aut  aliqaid 
idi,  ted  taatum  prims  sedis  Episcopus. 

4.    I.  O 
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own  father,  Patriarch,.1  though  he  was  but  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum,  a  very  small  city  in  Cappadocia,  under  C&sarea, 
the  metropolis.  And  in  bis  oration9  before  the  council  of 
Constantinople,  he  gives  the  same  title  to  all  other  bishops, 
complaining  of  the  Arian  cruelties  against  them :  "  Have 
we  not  had/1  says  he,  "  our  ancient  bishops,  or  to  spe4k 
more  properly,  our  patriarchs,  publicly  murdered  by  them?* 
In  another  plsce,  complaining  of  the  corrupt  promotions 
and  practices  of  some  bishops  of  his  age,  he  thus  takes  his 
leave  of  then*:1  "  Valcte;  insolentes  esto;  patriarchate 
per  sortes inter  vos distribute" — Farewell ;  go  on  m  your 
insolence ;  divide  the  patriarchal  dignities  among  yarn ; 
translate  yourselves  from  see  to  see  ;  set  up  some,  putt  damn 
others.  Where  it  is  evident  he  speaks  not  of  patriarchs, 
properly  so  called,  but  only  of  some  ambitious  spirits 
among  the  bishops,  who  turned  all  things  into  confusion, 
and  did  what  they  pleased  with  the  preferments  of  the 
Church.  Gregory  Nyssen  uses  the  same  term  for  bishops, 
in  his  funeral  oration  upon  Meletius,  which  he  made  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  where  he  gives  all  the  bishops 
then  in  council,  the  title  of  patriarchs:  "  Behold4  these  pa- 
triarchs; all  these  are  the  sons  of  our  Jacob ;"  meaning  Me- 
letius, whom  he  calls  Jacob,  for  his  age,  and  the  rest  pa- 
triarchs, in  allusion  to  the  twelve  patriarchs,  who  were 
Jacob's  children.  Thus  bishops  were  commonly  styled, 
till  such  times  as  the  name  patriarch  became  the  appropriate 
title  of  the  most  eminent  bishops,  such  as  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, &c.  And  even  some  ages  after  that,  de  Marca* 
observes,  that  Athalaricus  and  the  rest  of  the  Qothish 
kings  in  Italy  gave  the  name  of  patriarchs  to  all  bishops 
within  their  dominions, 

Sict.  10.— And  Vicars  at  Christ. 

It  must  not  here  be  forgotten,  that  all  bishops  anciently 
were  styled  also,  vicars  of  Christ,  and  had  as  much  inte- 
rest in  that  name  as  he  that  has  since  laid  so  much  claim  to 


.    '  Naz.  Orat.  xix.  p.  312.  Oral.  xx.  de  Lead.  Basil,  p.  S4S.  Oralxll.  p.«!6. 
»  Orat.  xxxii.  p.  625.  *  Nas.  Cjgn.  Cam.  de  Episcopia,  U  U.  p.  MO. 

♦  Greg.  Njsa.  Orat.  de  Fun.  Melet.  t,  iii.  p.  580.  *  Marca  Dissert,  da 

PriawUib.  n.  xx.  p.  119. 
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the  title.  The  author  of  the  Questions,1  under  the  name  of 
St.  Austin,  says  expressly,  "  That  every  bishop  is  the  vicar 
of  God."  Cyprian  says  the  same  in  several  of  his  epistles,* 
"That  every  bishop  is  Vice  Christi,  Christ 9  vicar  or 
vicegerent"  And  this  is  his  meaning  in  that  noted  pas- 
sage to  Cornelius,  where"  he  says,  "All  heresies  and 
schisms  take  their  original  from  hence ;  that  men  do  not 
submit  to  God1 8  priest,  and  consider  that  there  ought  to  be 
but  one  bishop  in  a  Church  at  a  time,  and  one  judge  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ91  This  is  spoken  of  every  individual  bishop 
thoughout  the  world,  as  Rigaltius*  freely  owns ;  and  they 
grossly  mistake  Cyprian's  meaning,  and  abuse  his  authority, 
who  apply  it  only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  St  Basil1  ex- 
tends the  title 'to  all  bishops;  and  so  does  the  author  un- 
der the  name  of  St  Ambrose,4  who  is  supposed  to  be 
Hilary,  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  which  would 
have  been  an  unpardonable  oversight  in  him,  had  it  not 
been  then  the  custom  of  the  world  to  give  all  others  this 
title,  as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Romp. 

£ect.  U. — And  Angela  of  the  Churches. 

I  shall  but  take  notice  of  one  title  more  given  to  bishops, 
which  is  that  of  angels  of  the  Churches ;  a  name,  which 
some  authors7  suppose  to  be  used  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
where  he  says,  "  Women  ought  to  be  covered  in  the  Church, 
because  of  the  angejs,"  that  is,  bishops,  says  Hilary,  the 
deacon,  in  the  place  last  mentioned.  And  so  the  same  au- 
thor understands  that  of  St.  John,  Rev.  i.  20.  "  The  seven 
stars  are  the  angels9  of  the  seven  Churches. ;"  which  is  also 


>  Aug.  Quest.  Vet.  pi  Nor.  Test,  c.  197.     Antistitem  Dei  puriorem  ceteris 

esse  oporteL Est  enlm  Vlearius  ejus.  *  Cypr.  Ep.  6$.  ad  Ccecil. 

fUe  Saeerdos  vice  Christi  rere  fungitur,  qui  id,  quod  Christus  fecit,  imitatur. 

•  Sp.  66.  sJ.  60.  ad  Cornel,  p.  199.  Neque  enim  aliunde  Hareses  obortas  sunt, 
aat  Mta  sunt  seuismata,  qaam  inde  quod  Saeerdotl  Dei  non  pbtemperatur, 
nee  mm*  in  Bcclesii  ad  tempos  Saeerdos,  et  ad  tempos  Judex  ?lee  Christi 
eogHatar.  *  Rlgalt.  In  Loc  Ecce  autem  Episcopos  ssvo  jam  Cyprianl 
ifearios  ChrWti.  *  Basil.  Constit.  Monaeh.  e.  82.  t.  ii.  p.  793. 

•  Atofcr.  Com.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10.      Episcopos  Personam  habet  Christi. Vi- 

earlns  Domini  est,  fte.  The  Author  of  the  Constitutions,  lib.  ii.  c.  36.  styles 
tile  bishop  8*ov  iiclyitov.  7  Ambrosiaster,  ibid.    Angtlos  Episcopos 

dicit,  sicut  docetur  in  ApocoJypu  Joannia,       9  Pseudo- Anibros.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
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the  interpretation  of  St.  Austin l  and  Epiphanius,9  who  say, 
that  by  angels  we  are  not  there  to  understand  the  celestial 
angels,  as  Origen  thought,  who  assigns  a  guardian  angel" 
to  every  church,  but  the  bishops  or  governors  of  those 
seven  churches.  Hence,  in  after-ages,  bishops  were  called 
angels  of  the  churches;  as  Socrates4  terms  Serapion,  who 
was  bishop  of  Thmuis,  "  The  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Thmuis."  And  the  author  of  the  short  notes6  upon  Timo- 
thy, under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  says  of  every  bishop, 
"  That  he  is  the  angel  of  God  Almighty."  In  this  sense, 
Dr.  Hammond6  observes  out  of  a  Saxon  MS.,  that  in  our 
own  language,  anciently,  bishops  were  called  God's  bydels, 
that  is,  messengers,  or  officers,  as  he  explains  it  from  Sir 
Henry  Spelman's  Glossary,  in  the  word  Bedellus.  And  thus 
much  of  those  ancient  titles  of  honour  which  were  given  to 
all  bishops  indifferently  in  the  primitive  Church. 


CHAP.  III. 
Of  the  Offices  of  Bishops  as  distinct  from  Presbyters. 

Sect.  1. — A  threefold  Difference  between  Bishops  and  Presbyters  in  the  Dis- 
charge of  their  Office  and  Functions. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  episcopal  office  and  function 
itself;  where,  to  do  justice  to  antiquity,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  observe  a  threefold  distinction,  between  bishops  and 
presbyters,  in  the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  offices*  For 
1  st,  in  the  common  offices,  which  were  ordinarily  entrusted 
in  the  hands  of  presbyters,  such  as  preaching,  baptizing, 
administering  the  eucharist,  &c.  there  was  this  obvious  dif- 
ference betwixt  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter ;  that  the  one  actpc) 
by  an  absolute  and  independent  power,— the  other,  ip  de- 
pendence upon,  and  subordination  to,  his  bishop ;  by  wboee 
authority  and  directions,  under  God,  he  was  to  be  governed, 


1  Aug.  Ep.  169.    Divin&  voce  laudator  sub  Angeli  nomine  Preposiia* 
clesin.  *  Epiph.  Her.  25.  Nicolait.  *  Orig.  Horn.  40,  i*> 

t.  i.  p.  851.    So  also  Andreas  C«sariens.  'AyyiXoi  <pi>\aKi c.    Com.  ia  Apse>  1. 
tt).  *  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  88.  b  Hicron.  Com.  1  Tin.  til. 

•  Ham.  Annoi.  on  Rot.  i.  80. 
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and  do  nothing  without  his  consent,  or  against  it :  so  that, 
though  there  was  no  difference  in  the  things  that  were  done, 
yet  there  was  an  essential  difference  in  the  power  of  doing 
them.  This  is  an  observation  not  commonly  made;  but  it 
is  of  very  great  use,  both  for  establishing  the  just  bounds  of 
episcopal  and  presbyterial  power,  and  clearing  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church.  2dly.  Some  offices  were  never 
entrusted  in  the  hands  of  presbyters ;  nor  allowed,  if  per- 
formed by  them ;  such  as  the  ordination  of  bishops,  pres- 
byters, &c.  3dly.  Bishops  always  retained  the  power  of 
calling  their  presbyters  to  an  account,  and  censuring  them 
for  their  misdemeanours  in  the  discharge  of  their  office ; 
which  presbyters  could  not  do  by  their  bishop,  being  always 
subject  and  subordinate  to  him  as  their  superior.  These 
things  cleared,  and  set  in  a  fair  light,  will  give  us  a  just 
account  of  the  offices  of  a  bishop,  as  distinct  from  that  of  a 
presbyter,  in  the  primitive  Church. 

Seer.  8.— 1.  In  the  common  Offices  which  might  be  performed  by  both;  the 
Bishop  acted  by  an  Independent  Power;  but  Presbyters  in  Dependence 
upon,  and  Subordination  to  him. 

First  then,  wc  are  to  observe,  that  in  such  ordinary  and 
common  offices  as  might  be  performed  by  both,  bishops  and 
presbyters  acted  by  a  different  power ;  the  bishop  was  the 
absolute,  independent  minister  of  the  Church,  and  did  what- 
ever he  did  by  his  own  authority,  solely  inherent  in  himself; 
but  the  presbyters  were  only  his  assistants,  authorised  to 
perform  such  offices  as  he  entrusted  them  with,  or  gave 
them  commission  and  directions  to  perform,  which  they  still 
did  by  his  authority,  and  in  dependence  upon,  and  subordi- 
nation to  him  as  their  superior;  and  might  do  nothing 
against  his  will,  or  independent  of  him.  This  is  clear  from 
many  passages  in  Ignatius,  Cyprian,  and  the  canons  of  the 
ancient  councils,  which  all  agree  in  this, — That  nothing  is 
to  be  done  without  the  bishop ;  that  is,  without  his  know- 
ledge, without  his  consent,  directions,  or  approbation.  Thus 
Ignatius,1  in  his  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna  ;  "  Let  no 

1  Ignai.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8.      Miotic  x*P*£  r*  iiwicoire  n  wpavakru  niv 
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one  perform  any  ecclesiastical  office  without  the  bishop ;" 
which  he  explains,  both  there  and  elsewhere/  to  mean, 
without  his  authority  and  permission.  So,  in  the  council1  of 
Laodieea,  it  is  expressed  the  same  ways  "  The  presbyters 
shall  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop."  The 
councils  of  Aries  8  and  Toledo4  say,  "  without  his  privity 
or  knowledge."  And  the  Apostolical  Canons  *  give  a  reason 
for  all  this:  "  Because  the  bishop  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
Lord's  people  are  committed  }  and  he  iqust  give  an  apcomnt 
of  their  souls." 

Sect,  8.— This  specified  in  the  Offices  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

This  rule  they  particularly  apply  to  the  offices  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  Lord's  supper.  A  presbyter  might  ordinarily 
administer  both  thesp  sacraments ;  but  not  against  the  will 
of  his  bishop,  or  in  opposition  or  contradiction  to  him,  but 
by  his  consent  and  authority,  in  a  due  subornation  to  him 
as  his  superior.  "  It  is  not  lawful,"  says  Ignatius,6  "  either 
to  baptize,  or  celebrate  the  eucharist,  without  the  bishop ; 
but  that  which  he  allows  is  well-pleasing  to  God."  He 
does  not  say  that  none  but  a  bishop  might  administer  these 
sacraments,  but  that  none  was  to  do  it  without  his  allowance 
and  approbation.  And  that  is  plainly  the  meaning  of  Ter- 
tullian*  and  St.  Jerom,8  when  they  say  that  presbyters  and 
deacons  have  no  power  to  baptize  without  the  command 
and  authority  of  the  bishop  or  chief-priest ;  and  that  this  is 
for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  unity.  St.  Ambrose0  asserts  the  same,  "  That  though 
presbyters  do  baptize,  yet  they  derive  their  authority  from 
their  superior." 


■**> 


1  Id.  Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  4.     Mij&v  dvtv  yvJ/u?g  <r«  yct'c^w.  •  Gen. 

Laodie.  can.  66.    "Avftr  yvw/iiyc  th  Ixhtk6xh,  *  Con.  Ardat.  1  can.  10. 

l/t  Presbyter!  aine  cpnscientia  Episcoporum  nihil  faciant.  ♦Con. 

Tolet,  1.  can.  $0.  Sine  conscientia  Episcopi  nihil  penitut  Presbyter!  agera 
prsesumant.  *  Can.  Apost.  c.  SO.  •  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  a.  8. 

v  Tertul.  de  Bapf.  c.  17.  Dandi  jus  qnidem  habet  summits  Sacerdoa,  qni  an 
Episoopus:  dehinc  Presbyteri,  et  Diaconi;  non  tamansine  Episcopi  Auctoritata, 
propter  Ecclcsin  honorcm,  quo  salvo,  salva  Pax  est.  s  If  ieron.  Dial. 

cont.  Lucifer,  p.  139.  Inde  re  nit,  ut  sine  jufisione  Episcopi,  nrque  Presbyter, 
ncque  Diaconus,  jus  habeant  baptisandi.  9  Ambros.  de  sacram.  lib.  iil.  c.  I. 

Licet  Presbyteri  feccriut,  taracn  exordium  ministcrii  a  summo  est  Sacerdot*. 
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Sect.  4.— And  in  the  Office  of  Preaching. 

The  like  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  office  of 
preaching1.    This1  was,  in  the  fifst  place,  the  bishops1  office?, 
which  they  commonly  discharged  themselves,  especially  id 
the  African  Churchetf;  which  is  the  reason   we  so  often 
meet  with  the   phrase,   Traetanie    Episcapo,   the   bishop 
preaching,  in  the  writings9  of  St.  Cyprian.   For  then  it  was 
00  much  the  office  and  Custom  6f  bishops  to  preach,  that  no 
presbyter  was  permitted  to  preach  in  their  presence,  till  the 
time  of  St  Austin,  who,  whilst  he  was  a  presbyter,  was  au- 
thorised by  Valerius,  his  bishop,  to  preach  before  him.    But 
that,  as  Poesidrus,1  the  writer  of  his  life,  observes,  was  so 
contrary  to  the  use  and  custom  of  the  African  Churches, 
that  many  bishops  were  highly  offended  at  it,  and  spake 
against  it ;  till  the  consequence  proved,  that  such  a  permis- 
sion was  of  good  use  and  service  to  the  Church ;  and  then 
several  other  bishops  granted  their  presbyters  power  and 
privilege  to  preach  before  them.   So  that  it  was  then  a  fa- 
vour for  presbyters  to    preach  in  the  presence  of  their 
bishops,  and  wholly  at  the  bishops'  discretion  whether  they 
would  permit  them  or  not ;  and  when  they  did  preach,  it 
was  Potentate  acceptd,  by  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
bishops  that  appointed  them.     In   the  Eastern   Churches 
presbyters  were  more  commonly  employed  to  preach,  as 
Possidius*  observes,  when  he  says,  Valerius   brought  the 
custom  into  Afric,  from  their  example.     And  St.  Jerom  inti- 
mates as  much,  when  he  complains5  of  it  as  an  ill  custom 
only  in  some  Churches,  to   forbid   presbyters  to  preach. 
Chrysostom  preached  several  of  his  elaborate  discourses  at 
Antioch,  whilst  he  was  but  a  presbyter ;  and  so  did  At- 
ticus/  at  Constantinople.     And  the   same  is  observed  to 

1  VJd.  Cu.  Apott.  c  56.  '  Cjpr.  Ep.  58*  56, 83.  Ed.  Oxon.  It.  Pontine 
Vfc.  Cypr.  ftH.  *Poeaid.  Vit.  Aug.  e.  5.  Eidem  Presbytero  potestatea 
kit  coram  ae  fai  Eecleaia  Et angelium  pnedicandi,  ac  frequentissim*  tractandi, 
eoaftra  mam  quidem  ac  consuetudinem  African  arum  Erclesiarum.  Unde  etiam 
d  netmnffi  Epiacopi  detrahebant. — Postea,  bono  precedence  excmplo,  ac- 
cept! ah  Epitcopi*  potentate,  Presbyteri  nonnulll  coram  Epitcopis  populo  trac- 
tate ccBpcrnnt  Yerbum  Dei.  4  Ule  in  Orientalibus  Ecclesiis  id  ex  more 
ieri  aciena,  obtrectantium  non  curabat  lingua*,  &c.  Poasid.  Ibid.  5  Pessimal 
coacuetwttais  e*t  in  quibiwdara  Ecdesiit  tacere  Pre»byteros,  et  prawentihua 
Epiacopu  non  loqui,  Ac.                  *  Socrat.  lib.  ? ii.  c.  :?. 
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have  been  granted  to  the  presbyters1  of  Alexandria,  and 
C&sarea  in  Cappadocia,9  and  Cyprus,  and  other  places.  Bat 
still  it  was  but  a  grant  of  die  bishops,  and  presbyters  did  it 
by  their  authority  and  commission ;  and  whenever  bishops 
saw  just  reason  to  forbid  them,  they  had  power  to  limit  or 
withdraw  their  commission  again  ;  as  both  Socrates8  and 
Sozomen4  testify,  who  say,  that  at  Alexandria  presbyters 
were  forbidden  to  preach,  from  the  time  that  Arius,  raised  a 
disturbance  in  the  Church.  Thus  we  see  what  power 
bishops  anciently  challenged  and  exercised  over  presbyters 
in  the  common  and  ordinary  offices  of  the  Church;  parti- 
cularly for  preaching,  bishops  always  esteemed  it  their 
office,  as  much  as  any  other.  Such  a  vast  difference  was 
there  between  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  and  the 
bishops  of  Rome  in  after-ages!  "  When/'  as  Blondel  ob- 
serves out  of  Surius,  "  there  was  a  time  when  the  bishops 
of  Rome  were  not  known  to  preach  for  five  hundred  years 
together ;  insomuch,  that  when  Pius  Quintus  made  a  ser- 
mon, it  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  was,  indeed,  a 
greater  rarity  than  the  Saculares  Ludi  were  in  old  Rome," 
See  Blondel  Apolog.  p.  58,  and  Surius  Comment.  Rer.  in 
Orbegestar. 

Sect.  6. — 2.  The  Office  and  Power  of  Ordination  ncrer  entrusted  in  the  Hands 

of  Presbyters. 

But  to  return  to  the  bishops  of  the  primitive  Church. 
There  were  other  offices,  which  they  very  rarely  entrusted 
in  the  hands  of  presbyters ;  and  if  ever  they  granted  them 
commission  to  perform  them,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  great 
necessity.  Such  were  the  offices  of  reconciling  penitents, 
confirmation  of  Neophytes,  consecration  of  Churches,  vir- 
gins and  widows,  with  some  others  of  the  like  nature;  of 
which  I  shall  speak  nothing  more  particularly  here  now, 
because  they  will  come  more  properly  under  confederation 
in  other  places.  But  there  was  one  office  which  they  never 
entrusted  in  the  hands  of  presbyters,  nor  ever  gave  than 
any  commission  to  perform ;  which   was,  the  office  of  or- 


1  Theodor.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  '  Socrat.  lib.  y.  c.8  .  •  SocraL  ibid. 

*  Bosom,  lib.  yH.  c.  17. 
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daining  the  superior  clergy,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons. The  utmost  that  presbyters  could  pretend  to  in  this 
matter,  was  to  lay  on  their  hands,  together  with  the  bishop, 
in  the  ordination  of  a  presbyter,  whilst  the  bishop,  by  his 
prayer,  performed  the  office  of  consecration.  Thus  much 
is  allowed  them  by  one  of  the  councils1  of  Carthage,  which 
yet  expressly  reserves  the  benediction  or  ordination  prayer 
to  the  bishop  only.  In  the  ordination  of  bishops  they  had 
no  concern  at  all;  which  was  always  performed  by  a  synod 
of  bishops,  as  shall  be  showed  more  particularly  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  rites  and  customs  observed  in  their 
ordinations.  Here,  in  this  place,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove,  in  general,  that  the  power  of  ordinations  was  the 
prerogative  of  bishops,  and  that  they  never  communicated 
this  privilege  to  any  presbyters.  St  Jerom's  *  testimony  is 
irrefragable  evidence  in  this  case ;  for  in  the  same  place, 
where  he  sets  off  the  office  of  presbyters  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, he  still  excepts  the  power  of  ordination.  "  What  is 
it,"  says  he,  "  that  a  bishop  does  more  than  a  presbyter, 
setting  aside  the  business  of  ordination  ?'  St  Chrysostom8 
speaks  much  after  the  same  manner,  where  he  advances  the 
power  of  presbyters  to  the  highest.  "  Bishops  and  presby- 
ters," says  he, "  differ  not  much  from  one  another ;  for  pres- 
byters are  admitted  to  preach,  and  govern  the  Church ;  and 
the  same  qualifications  that  the  Apostle  requires  in  bishops, 
are  required  in  presbyters  also:  for  bishops  are  superior  to 
them  only  in  the  power  of  ordination,  and  have  that  one 
thing  more  than  they."  In  another  place4  he  proves  that 
Timothy  was  a  bishop,  because  the  Apostle  speaks  of  his 
power  to  ordain,  bidding  him  "  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man ;"  and  he  adds,  both  there  and  elsewhere,6  that  the 
presbytery  which  ordained  Timothy  was  a  synod  of  bishops, 
because  mere  presbyters  had  no  power  to  ordain  a  bishop. 

1  Con.  Garth.  4.  can.  S.  Presbyter  cum  ordinatur,  Epitcopo  eum  bcnedicente, 
ct  ■Huram  super  caput  ejus  tenente,  etiam  omnes  Presbyter!,  qui  prssentes  sunt, 
■anus  anas  juxta  manum  EpUcopi  super  caput  illius  teneant.  *  Hieron 

Ep.  85.  ad  Eragr.         Quid  enim  facit,  ezcepta  Ordinatione,  Episcopus,  quod 
Presbyter  non  facit  ?  *  Chrys.  Horn.  1 1.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  4  Id. 

Heat.  i.  iu  Philip  1.  *  Horn.  13.  in  I  Tim.  if.  14.     a  ydp  &}  irp«r/3vrf- 

pot  hnewvoy  ixftporoVar. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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I  might  here  produce  all  those  canons  of  the  ancient  coun- 
cils which  speak  of  bishops  ordaining/  but  never  of  pres- 
byters; which  rule  was  so  precisely  observed  in  die  primi- 
tive Churchy  that  Novatian  himself  would  not  presume  to 
break  it,  but  sent  for  three  bishops9  from  the  furthest  cor- 
ners of  Italy,  rather  than  want  a  canonical  number  of 
bishops  to  ordain  him.  I  only  add  that  observation  of 
Epiphanius,8  grounded  upon  the  general  practice  of  the 
Church,  "  That  the  order  of  bishops  begets  fathers  to  the 
Church,  which  the  order  of  presbyters  cannot  do ;  but  only 
begets  sons  by  the  regeneration  of  baptism." 

I  know,  some  urge  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,*  to  prove 
that  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria  ordained  their  own  bishop, 
from  the  days  of  St.  Mark  to  the  time  of  Heraclaa  and 
Dionysius;  and  others  think,  the  same  words  prove,  that  he 
had  no  new  ordination  at  all.  But  they  both  mistake  St. 
Jerom  s  meaning,  who  speaks  not  of  the  ordination  of  the 
bishop,  but  of  his  election ;  who  was  chosen  by  the  presby- 
ters, out  of  their  own  body,  and  by  them  placed  upon  the 
bishop's  throne ;  which,  in  those  days,  was  no  more  than  a 
token  of  his  election,  and  was  sometimes  done  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  ordination  came  after  that,  and  was  always  re- 
served for  the  provincial  bishops  to  perform,  as  shall  be 
showed  hereafter. 

Sbct.  6.— Ordinations  by  Presbyters  disannulled  by  the  Church* 

But  it  may  be  inquired,-— what  was  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  case  any  presbyters  took  upon  them  to  ordain? 
were  their  ordinations  allowed  to  stand  good  or  not  ?  I  an- 
swer,—they  were  commonly  reversed  and  disannulled.  As 
m  the  known  case  of  Ischyras,*  who  was  deposed  by  the 
synod  of  Alexandria,  because  Colluthus,  who  ordained  him, 
was  no  more  than  a  presbyter,  though  pretending  to  be 


1  See  Con.  Nic.  c.  19.  Con.  Astioch.  c.  0.  Con.  Chalced.  c.  9  et  6.  ..  Con. 
Carth.  Hi.  e.  45.    Can.  Apost.  c.  1.  *  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabium  ap.  Euseb. 

lib.  vi.  c  89.  »  Bpiph.  Hier.  75.  Aerian.  «  Hieron.  Ep.  85. 

ad  E?agr.  Alexandrite  a  Marco  Erangelista  usque  ad  Ileraclam  et  Dlonjsium 
Episcopos,  Presbyter!  semper  unum  ex  se  electum,  in  excelsior!  gradu  eoUocatiu* 
Episcopum  nominabant ;  quomodo  si  Exercitus  Iroperatorrm  faciat. 

*  Athan.  Apol.  ii.  p.  788.    Epist.  Cler.  Mareot.  ibid.  p.  784. 
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a  bishop ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  presbyters  who  were  re- 
duced to  the  quality  of  laymen  by  the  council1  of  Sardica, 
because  Eatychiaims  and  Musaeus,  who  ordained  them, 
were  only  pretended  bishops.  The  council  of  Seville,  in 
Spain/  went  a  little  further :  they  deposed  a  presbyter  and 
two  deacons,  because  the  bishop  only  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  whilst  a  presbyter  pronounced  the  blessing  or  con- 
secration prayer  over  them.  And  some  instances  might  be 
added  of  the  like  nature,  which  show  that  then  they  did  not 
allow  bishops  so  much  as  to  delegate  or  commission  pres- 
byters to  ordain  in  their  name,  but  reserved  this  entirely  to 
the  episcopal  function. 

8acv.  7.— Some  Allegations  to  the  contrary  examined. 

The  common  pleas,  which  some  urge  to  the  contrary,  de- 
rogate nothing  from  the  truth  of  this  observation.  For 
whereas  it  is  said,  1st.  That  the  Chorepiscopi  were  only 
presbyters,  and  yet  had  power  to  ordain ;  that  seems  to  be 
a  plain  mistake ;  for  all  the  Chorepiscopi  of  the  ancient 
Church  were  real  bishops,  though  subordinate  to  other 
bishops,  as  I  shall  show  more  particularly  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  their  order.  2diy.  It  is  said,  that  the  city- 
presbyters  had  power  to  ordain  by  the  bishop's  license  ;  and 
that  this  was  established  by  canon  in  the  council  of  Ancyra.* 
But  this  is  grounded  only  upon  a  very  ambiguous  sense,  if 
not  a  corrupt  reading,  of  that  canon.  For  all  the  old  trans- 
lators render  it  much  otherwise ;  that  the  city-presbyters 
shall  do  nothing4  without  the  license  and  authority  of  the 
bishop,  in  any  part  of  the  paroche  or  diocese  belonging  to 
his  jurisdiction ;  which  agrees  with  what  I  have  cited  be- 
fore out  of    the  council  of  Laodicea,  and    several  other 

canons,    which    make    presbyters  dependent  upon    their 

— —  -  ■  ■  -  -       

1  Cop.  Sard.  can.  20.  9  Con.  Hispal.  ii.  can.  5.    Relatam  est  nobis 

de  qaibnsdam  Clericis,  quorum  dum  unus  ad  Preabyterunj,  duo  ad  Levitarum 
ministerium  aacrarentur,  Episcopus  oculorun)  dplote  detentns  fertur  manum 
suam  anper  cos  tant&m  imposuisse,  et  Presbyter  quidam  Ittjs  contra  Ecclesiasti- 
rnm  ordinem  benedictionem  dedisse,  $c.  Hi  graduin  Hacerdotti  Tel  Levitici 
ordinis,  qnem  perverse  adepti  sunt,  amittunt,  a  Con.  Ancyr.  can.  13. 

*  Id.  ex  Versione  Dionyuii  Exigui :  Sed  nee  Presbyteris  Ci  vital  is,  sine  Prascepto 
Eptscopi,  anplius  aliquid  i  in  per  are,  pec  sine  autboritate  Literarum  ejus  in  unv 
qnaque  Parocbift  aliquid  agere. 
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bishops  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their  function.  (See  be- 
fore, sect.  2  of  this  chapter.)  And  some  Greek  copies1 
read  it,  iv  trlpq.  iropoucfai,  which  seems  to  signify  that  pres- 
byters shall  not  officiate  in  another  diocese  without  letters 
dimissory  from  their  own  bishop. 

3dly.  It  is  urged  further,  that  Novatus,  a  presbyter  of 
Carthage,  ordained  Felicissimus,  a  deacon ;  but  this 
to  be  no  more  than  procuring  him  to  be  ordained  by 
bishop.  For  Cyprian  says,  he  made  No vatian*  bishop  of 
Rome  after  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  Felicissimus 
deacon  at  Carthage.  But  now  it  is  certain  he  did  not  or* 
dain  Novatian,  but  only  was  instrumental  in  procuring  three 
obscure  Italian  bishops  to  come  and  ordain  him ;  and  in 
that  sense  he  might  ordain  Felicissimus  too.  But  admit  it 
were  otherwise,  it  was  only  a  schismatical  act,  condemned 
by  Cyprian  and  the  whole  Church. 

4thly.  It  is  pleaded  out  of  Cassian,  "  That  Paphnutius, 
an  Egyptian  abbot,  ordained  one  Daniel,  a  presbyter,"  But, 
if  Cassian's  words  be  rightly  considered,  he  says  no  such 
thing,  but  only8  that  Paphnutius  first  promoted  him  to  b* 
made  a  deacon  before  several  of  his  seniors ;  and  then,  ib- 
tending  to  make  him  his  successor,  he  also  preferred  him 
to  the  dignity  of  a  presbyter,  which  preference  or  promo- 
tion does  not  at  all  exclude  the  bishop's  ordination.  It 
may  reasonably  signify,  the  abbot's  choice,  which  he  had 
power  to  make ;  but  it  cannot  so  reasonably  be  interpreted 
that  he  ordained  him,  since  this  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  Church :  and  considering  where  and 
when  Paphnutius  lived,  in  the  midst  of  Egypt,  among  a 
hundred  bishops,  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  not  likely  he 
would  transgress  the  canons  in  so  plain  a  case.  Therefore  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  a  learned  man,4  who  says,  "  Nothing  is 


1  Cod.  Can.  edit.  Ehlnger.  *  Cypr.  Ep.  40.  al.  69.  ad  Cornel,  p.  87. 

ed.  Oxon.  Qnonlam  pro  magnitadine  tuft  debeat  Carthaginem  Roait  praee- 
dere,  illic  majora  et  gratfora  commisit.  Qui  istic  adversus  Eccleaiam  Diaeo- 
num  fecerat,  illic  Episcopum  fecit.  a  Cassian.  Collat.  iv.  c.  1.    A  beato 

Paphnutio  solitudinis  ejusdem  Presbytero,  ct  quidem  cum  multit  junior  eaaet 

state,  ad  Diaconii  est  prslatus  Officium. Optansque  sibimet  suocesaorwi 

dignissimum  pro  vide  re,  superstes  eum  Presbyterii  honore  provexit. 
4  Stilling,  lrenic.  par.  ii.  c.  7.  n.  8.  p.  880. 
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more  plain  and  evident,  than  that  here  a  presbyter  ordained 
a  presbyter,  which  we  no  where  read  was  pronounced  null 
by  Theophilus,  then  bishop  of  Alexandria,  nor  any  others  at 
thai  time."  I  conceive  the  contrary  was  rather  evident  to 
them,  and  therefore  they  had  no  reason  to  pronounce  it 
null,  knowing  it  to  be  a  just  and  regular  ordination. 

Sthly.    I    remember   but  one  instance  more  in  ancient 
Church-history  (for  modern  instances  I  wholly  pass  by) 
that  seems   to    make    any   thing  for    the    ordination    of 
presbyters;    and  that  is,    in    the  answer  given  by    Pope 
Leo  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Rusticus    Narbonensis, 
"  Whether  the  ordination  of  certain  persons  might  stand 
good,  who  were  only  ordained  by  some  Pseudo-Episcopi, 
false  bishops,  who  had  no  legal  and  canonical  right  to  their 
places  V    To  this  he  answers,1  "  That  if  the  lawful  bishops 
of  those  Churches  gave  their  consent  to  their  ordination,  it 
might  be  esteemed  valid,  and  allowed ;  otherwise  to  be  dis- 
annulled."   But  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  these 
Pseudo-Episcopi  were  in  some  sense  bishops,  as  being  or- 
dained, though  illegally,  to  their  places ;  for  they  seem  to 
be  such  as  had  schismatically  intruded  themselves  into  other 
men's  sees,  or  at  least  obtained  them  by  some  corrupt  and 
irregular  practices.    Now  the  Church  did  not  always  re- 
scind and  cancel  the  acts  of  such  bishops,  but  used  a  liberty 
either  to  reverse  and  disannul  the  ordinations  made  by 
them,  or  otherwise  to  confirm  and  ratify  them,  as  she  saw 
occasion.   Therefore,  though  the  general-council9  of  Con- 
stantinople deposed  all  such  as  were  ordained  by  Maximus, 
who  had  simoniacally  intruded  himself  into  Gregory  Nazi- 
amends  see,  at  Constantinople,    yet  the  Novatian  clergy 
were  admitted  by  the  council  of  Nice8  though  ordained  by 
schisnaatical  bishops ;  and  the  African  councils4  allowed  the 
ordinations  of  the  Donatist  bishops,  though  they  had  not 
long  continued  in  schism,  and  given  schismatical  orders  to 
others  also;  which  shows,  that  the  primitive  Church  made 

1  Leo  Ep.  xcil.  td  Rustic,  e.  1.  Si  qui  autein  Clerici  ab  istis  Pseudo-Epit- 
eoplt  in  eis  Eccleriis  ordinati  rant,  que  ad  proprios  Episcopos  pertinebant,  et 
Ontinatio  eoram  com  consensu  et  judicio  Praesidentium  facta  est,  potest  rata 
haberi,  &c.  *  Con.  Constant,  can.  4.  8  Con.  Nic.  c.  8. 

♦  Collat.  Carthag.  1.  Die.  c.  IS. 
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some  difference  between  order*  conferred  by  schismatic*! 
bishops,  and  those  conferred  by  mere  presbyters.  I  inquire 
not  now  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this,  but  only  relate 
the  Church's  practice ;  from  which,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
it  appears,  that  this  was  another  difference  betwixt  bishops 
and  presbyters,  that  the  one  had  power  to  ordain,  but  the 
other  were  never  authorised  or  commissioned  to  do  it, 

6ict.  8. — S.  A  Third  Difference  between  Bishops  and  Presbyters  $— Prssbylsts 
accountable  to  their  Bishops,  not  Bishops  to  their  Presbyters. 

Besides  this,  there  was  a  third  difference  between 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  point  of  jurisdiction.  Bishops 
always  retained  to  themselves  the  power  of  calling  presby- 
ters to  an  aceount,  and  censuring  them  for  their  miscar- 
riages in  the  discharge  of  their  office ;  but  presbyters  bad 
no  power  to  censure  their  bishops,  or  set  up  an  independent 
power  in  opposition  to  their  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
When  Felicissimus  and  Augendus  set  up  a  separate  com- 
munion at  Carthage  against  Cyprian,  threatening  to  excom- 
municate all  that  communicated  with  him,  Cyprian  gave  or- 
ders to  his  deputies,  being  himself  then  in  banishment,  to 
execute,  first,  their  own  sentence  upon  them,  and  let  them, 
for  their  contempt  of  him  and  the  Church,1  feel  the  power 
of  excommunication;  which  was  accordingly  done  by  his 
delegates,  as  appears  from  their  answer9  to  him*  In 
another  place,  writing  to  Rogatian,  a  bishop,  who  made 
complaint  to  Cyprian  and  the  synod  of  an  unruly  deacon, 
he  tells  him,  "It  was  his  singular  modesty  to  refer  the  case 
to  them,  when  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  own  episcopal 
authority,  himself  have  punished  the  delinquent;1  against 
whom,  if  he  persisted  in  his  contempt,  he  shonld  use  the 


1  Cypr.  Ep.  xxxriii.  al.  xli.  p.  60.    Cum  Felicissimus  comminatua  sit, 
communicaturos  in  montc  (al.  raorte)  secum,  qui    nobis  communicarcot 
Accipiat  sententiam  quam  prior  dixit,  nt  abstentum  a  se  nobis  sciat. 
9  Ep.  xxxlx  al.  xlii.  ad  Cypr.     Abstinuimus  communicatione  Felicissimna 
ct  Augendum,  Ac.  *  Cypr.  Ep*  lxv.  al.  iii.  ad  Rogatian.    To  quidta 

pro  solita  tuft  humilitatc  fecisti,  ut  malles  de  eo  nobis  conqneri,  coat  pro 
Episcopates  Ttgore  et  Cathedra  auctoritatc  haberes  potcstatem,  quft  posses 

dcillo  statim  vindicari. Quod  si  ultra  te  con  turn  eli  is  suis  provocated!, 

fungejris  circa  cum  potestate  honoris  tui,  ut  eura  vel  deponas  vcl,  ab^tioeu.*-* 
See  also  Cypr.  Ep.  x.  al.  xvi.  ed.  Oxon. 
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power  which  belonged  to  his  order,  and  either  depose  of 
suspend  him/9  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  evident, 
than  that,  in  Cyprian's  time,  all  bishops  were  invested  with 
this  power  of  censuring  delinquents  among  the  clergy. 
And  any  one  that  looks  into  the  councils  of  the  following 
age,  will  find  nothing  more  common,  than  canons  which 
both  suppose  and  confirm  this  power.  As  when  the  Aposto- 
lical Canons  say,1  "  that  no  presbyter,  or  deacon,  excom- 
municated by  his  own  bishop,  should  be  received  by  any 
other,"  that  supposes  all  bishops  to  have  power  to  inflict 
ecclesiastical  censures  upon  their  clergy.  The  like  may  be 
seen  in  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice,9  which  allows  an 
appeal,  in  such  a  case,  to  a  provincial  synod  ;  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Sardica,8  which  orders  the  metropolitan  to  hear  and 
redress  the  grievance;  so  also  in  the  councils  of  Antioch,* 
Chalcedon,*  and  many  others. 

Ssct.  0.— Yet  Bishops'  Power  not  arbitrary,  but  limited  by  Canon  io 

various  Respects. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  according  to  the  discipline 
and  custom  of  those  times,  bishops  seldom  did  any  thing  of 
this  nature,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  presby- 
ters, who  were  their  assessors,  and,  as  it  were,  the  ecclesi- 
astical senate  and  council  of  the  Church  ;  of  which  I  shall 
give  a  more  particular  account  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the 
honour  and  privileges  of  the  order  of  presbyters.  And 
here  it  is  to  be  further  noted,  out  of  the  preceding  canons, 
that  if  any  clergyman  thought  himself  injured  by  his 
bishop,  he  had  liberty  to  appeal  *  either  to  the  metropoli- 
tan or  a  provincial  synod.  And  in  some  places,  the  better 
to  avoid  arbitrary  power,  the  canons  provided,  that  no 
bishop  should  proceed  to  censure  a  presbyter  or  deacon, 
without  the  concurrence  of  some  neighbouring  bishops  to 
join  with  him  in  the  sentence.  The  first  council  of  Car- 
thage7 requires  three   to  censure  a  deacon,    and    six   to 

1  Canon.  Apost.  c.  S3.  *  Con.  Nic.  can.  5.  s  Con.  Sard. 

IS,  14.  *  Con.  Antioch.  can.  8  et  4  5  Chalced.  can.  0. 

•  See  for  the  Liberty  of  Appeals,  Con.  Carthag.  ii.  c.  8.  Carthag.  iv.  c.  89, 
et  66.  Antioch.  c.  IS.  Vasion.  c.  5.  Venetic.  can.  9.  '  Con.  Carthag. 
1.  can.  11.  Si  quis  atiquam  causam  habuerit,  a  fribus  vicinis  Episcopis,  si 
Diaconusest,  arguatur:  Presbyter  h  sex. 
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censure  a  presbyter.  The  second  council  of  Carthage1 
requires  the  same  number,  according  to  all  correct 
editions  of  it;  for  Crab's  edition  is  palpably  false ;  and  yet 
Blondel9  lays  hold  of  that  corruption,  to  prove  that  pres- 
byters and  deacons  were  to  be  judges  of  their  own  bishop; 
which  makes  the  canon  speak  mere  nonsense,  and  appoints 
the  bishop  to  judge  himself  also.  The  true  reading  of  the 
canon  is  this ;  the  criminal  cause  of  a  bishop  shall  be  heard 
by  twelve  bishops ;  the  cause  of  a  presbyter,  by  six ;  the 
cause  of  a  deacon,  by  three,  joined  with  his  own  bishop. 
This  obliges  every  bishop  to  take  other  bishops  into  com- 
mission with  him  in  criminal  causes,  but  does  not  authorise 
presbyters  and  deacons  to  sit  as  judges  upon  their  own 
bishop;  which  may  be  further  evidenced  from  another 
canon8  of  the  next  council  of  Carthage,  which  speaks  of  a 
legal  number  of  bishops  to  judge  a  presbyter,  or  deacon; 
and  assigns  six  for  a  presbyter,  and  three  for  a  deacon,  as 
the  former  canons  appointed.  But  for  the  inferior  clergy, 
there  was  no  such  restraint  laid  upon  the  bishop,  that  I  can 
find ;  but  he  alone,  by  the  same  canon,4  is  allowed  to  hear 
their  causes,  and  end  them.  Only  they  had  liberty  to  ap- 
peal, as  all  others,  in  case  of  injury  done,  them,  to  the  me- 
tropolitan, or  a  provincial  synod;  which  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil,6 and  many  others,  appoint  to  be  held  once  or  twice  a 
year  for  that  very  purpose ;  that  if  any  clergyman  chanced 
to  be  unjustly  censured  by  the  passion  of  his  bishop,  he 
might  have  recourse  to  a  superior  court,  and  there  have  jus- 
tice done  him.  This  is  the  true  state  and  account  of  the 
power  of  bishops  over  their  clergy,  as  near  as  I  can  collect 
it  out  of  the  genuine  records  of  the  ancient  Church. 


1  Con.  Carth.  9.  can.  10.  Placet  ut  causa  criminalis  Episcopi  a  duodedm 
Episcopis  audiatur ;  causa  Presbyter!  a  sex ;  causa  terd  Diacofti  a  tribes 
cum  proprio  Episcopo.  *  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  187.    And  Grab  tints 

reads  it  corruptly:  Episcopus  a  duodecim  Epitcopis  audiatur,  et  a  sex  Pros 
byteris,  et  a  tribnt  Diaconibus  cum  proprio  suo  Episcopo.  •  Co*. 

Carth.  8.  c.  S.  81  Presbyter!  vel  Diaconl  fuerint  accusati,  adjuncto  aibi  ex 
Ticinis  locis  legitimo  numero  collegarum  -  -  -  -in  Presbyteri  nomine  sex,  In 
Diaconi  tribns,  ipsorum  causas  discutiant.  4  Ibid.  c.  8.    ReliqnomB 

Clericontra  causes  solus  Episcopus  loci  agnoscat  et  finiat.  *  Con. 

Nic.  can.  6. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Posser  of  Bishops  over  the  Laity ,  Monks,  subordinate 
Magistrates,  and  aU  Persons  within  their  Diocese  ;  and  of 
their  Qfice  in  disposing  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church. 

8m.  1.— No  Bwipttow  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  la  the  Prinitive 

Church. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  power  of  bishops 
over  the  people ;  which,  upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  ex- 
tend itself  over  all  persons,  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever, 
within  their  diocese,  or  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  juris- 
diction. The  extent  of  dioceses  themselves,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  some  were  much  greater  than  others,  I  do  not 
here  consider ;  but  reserve  that  for  a  more  proper  place,  to 
be  treated  of  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Churches.  What 
I  observe  in  this  place  is,  that  all  orders  of  men  within  the 
diocese,  were  subject  to  the  bishop;  for,  privileges  to  ex- 
empt men  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan,  were 
things  unknown  to  former  ages.  Ignatius  makes  bold  to 
say,1  that,  as  he  that  honours  his  bishop,  is  honoured  of 
God ;  so  he,  that  does  any  thing  covertly  in  opposition  to 
him,  is  the  servant  of  satan ;  and  Cyprian  defines  the  Church9 
to  be  a  people  united  to  its  bishop,  a  flock  adhering  to  its 
pastor.  Whence  the  Church  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
bishop,  and  the  bishop  in  the  Church ;  and  if  any  are  not 
with  their  bishop,  they  are  not  in  the  Church, 

Sect.  S.— All  Honks  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  where  they  lived* 

Particularly,  we  may  observe  of  all  ascetics,  and  monks, 
and  hermits;  that  the  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
subjected  them  to  the  bishop  of  the  place,  where  they  lived. 
For  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  have  two  canons  in  the  council 
of  Chalcedon*  tp  this  purpose;  the  first  of  which  prescribes, 

1  IgnaU  Ep.  od  Smyrn.  n.  9.  o  Xa&pa  Iwivk6itb  ri  Tp6.<T<nin>,  ry  £ta/36X{i 
Xarptfat  *  Cypr.  Epist.  lxiz.  ol.  lxvi.  ad  Pupian.  p.  166.    Ecclesia 

Pleb*  Sacerdoti  units,  et  Pastor!  suo  Grez  adherens.  Unde  scire  debes 
JEpiscopum  in  Ecclesift  esse,  et  Ecclesiara  in  Episcopo  ;  Et  bi  qui  cum  Epts- 
copo  non  sint,  in  Ecclesia  non  esse,  Ac.  B  Coo.  t  baked,  can.  iv.  ct  8. 

VOL.  1,  I 
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that  all  monks,  whether  in  city  or  country,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  bishop,  and  concern  themselves  in  no  business  (sa- 
cred or  civil)  out  of  their  own  monastery ;  except  they  have 
his  license  and  permission,  upon  urgent  occasion  so  to  do; 
and  if  any  withdraw  themselves  from  his  obedience,  the 
other  canon  pronounces  excommunication  against  them. 
The  same  injunctions  may  be  read  in  the  Councils  of  Or- 
leans,1 Agde,9  Lerida,8  and  others;  which  subject  the 
abbots  as  well  as  monks,  to  the  bishop's  care  and  correction. 
Justinian  confirms  all  this  by  a  law  in  the  code;  which 
says,4  "  all  monasteries  pre  to  be  reckoned  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  the  territories,  where  they  are;  and 
that  the  abbots  themselves  are  part  of  their  care."  In  one 
of  his  novels,6  the  election  of  abbots  is  put  into  the  bishop's 
hands.  And,  by  other  laws,0  no  new  cells  or  monasteries 
were  to  be  erected,  but  by  the  consent  and  license  of  the 
bishop,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  belonged.  It  is  there- 
fore a  very  just  reflection,  which  Bede,  and  some  others1 
from  him,  make  upon  the  state  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  "  that 
things  were  in  a  very  unusual  and  preposterous  order, 
when,  instead  of  abbots  being  subject  to  the  bishops,  the 
bishops  were  subject  to  a  single  abbot."  This  was  Ordine 
inusitato,  as  Bede8  rightly  observes ;  for  there  was  no  such 
practice  allowed  in  the  primitive  Church. 

Sect.  3.— As  also  all  subordinate  Magistrates  in  Matters  of  Spiritual 

Jurisdiction. 

In  those  days,  the  authority  of  bishops  was  so  highly 
esteemed,  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  even 
the  subordinate  magistrates  themselves  were  subject  to 
their  spiritual  discipline  and  correction.  The  prefects  and 
.governors  of  cities  and  provinces  were  obliged  to  take  their 
communicatory  letters  along  with  them  to  the  bishop  of 
the  place,  whither  the  government  sent  them ;  and  whilst 


1  Con.  Aurel.  i.  c.  21.  *  Agathens.  can.  38.  *  Ilerdens.  c  SL 

4  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  8.  de  Episcop.  leg.  40.  *  Justin.  Novel,  v.  e.  9. 

•  Con.  Chalced.  can.  It.  Con.  Agath.  c.  OS.  f  Pearson  Vlnd.  Ignat. 

part  i.  c.  1 1,  p.  383.  »  Bed.  Hist.  Gent.  Anglor.  lib.  Hi.  c.  4.    Cajus 

jar  I  ct  omnis  Provincia,  ct  ipsi  etiam  Episcopi  ordine  inusitato  debeant 
subject!. 
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they  continued  in  their  office  there,  they  were  to  be  under 
the  bishop's  Care;  who,  if  they  transgressed  against  the 
public  discipline  of  the  Church,  was  authorised  by  the  im- 
perial laws  to  punish  them  Nwith  excommunication.  This 
we  learn  from  a  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Aries,1  which 
was  called  by  Constantine  himself,  who  ratified  its  canons, 
and  gave  them,  as  it  were,  the  force  of  imperial  sanctions. 
And,  by  virtue  of  this  power,  they  sometimes  unsheathed 
the  spiritual  sword  against  impious  and  profane  magis- 
trates, and  cut  them  off  from  all  communion  with  the 
Church ;  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Synesius,  bishop 
of  Ptolemais,*  excommunicating  Andronicus,  the  governor, 
for  his  cruelties  and  blasphemies ;  and  many  other  such 
examples,  which  will  be  mentioned,  when  we  come  to  treat 
particularly  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  As  to  what 
concerns  the  bishop's  power  to  inspect  and  examine  the 
acts  and  decrees  of  subordinate  magistrates,  Socrates* 
assures  us,  it  was  practised  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  re- 
ference to  Orestes  the  Prafectus  Augustalis  of  Egypt; 
though,  as  he  intimates,  it  was  some  grievance  to  him  to 
be  under  his  inspection. 

Sbct.  4. — Of  the  Distinction  between  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Jurisdiction; 

Bishops*  Power  wholly  confined  to  the  latter. 

But  it  must  be  owned  and  spoken  to  the  glory  of  those 
primitive  bishops,  that  they  challenged  no  power,  as  of 
right  belonging  to  them,  but  only  that  which  was  spiritual. 
They  did  not  as  yet  lay  claim  to  both  swords,  much  less 
endeavoured  to  wrest  the  temporal  sword  out  of  the  magis- 
trate's hand,  and  dethrone  princes  under  pretence  of  ex- 
communication. The  ancient  bishops  of  Rome  themselves 
always  professed  obedience  and  subjection  to  the  emperor's 
laws ;  which  I  shall  not  stand  here  to  prove,  since  it  has  so 
frequently  and  so  substantially  been  done  by  several  of  our 

1  Coa.  Arelat.  ii.  c.  7.  De  Praesidibus  -  -  -  ita  placuit,  ut  cum  promoti  fue- 
rint,  literal  accipiant  ecclesiasticas  communicatorias :  Ita  tamen  ut  in  qui- 
bascunqae  loeis  gesserint,  ab  Episcopo  ejusdem  loci  cura  dc  illis  agatur  ;  at 
cum  cceperint  contra  disciplinam  publicara  agere,  tunc  demum  a  Communione 
exelndantur.  Similiter  et  de  his  fiat,  qui  rempublicam  agere  Tolunt. 
*  Bynea.  Ep.  66.  ad  Episcopos,  p.  108.  8  Socrat.  lib.  vii.  c.  13. 
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learned !  writers ;  and  it  is  confessed  by  the  more  ingenuous 
of  the  Romish  writers9  themselves,  that  Gregory  the  Vllth 
was  the  first  Pope  that  pretended  to  depose  Christian  princes. 
The  ancient  bishops  of  the  Church  laid  no  claim  to  a  co- 
ercive power  over  the  bodies  or  estates  of  men ;  but  if  ever 
they  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  it,  they  applied  themselves 
to  the  secular  magistrate  for  his  assistance.     As  in  the 
case  of  Paulus  Samosatensis,  who  kept  possession  of  the 
bishop's  house,  after  he  was  deposed  from  his  bishopric  by 
the  council  of  Antioch.    The  fathers  in  that  council,  having 
no  power  to  remove  him,  petitioned  the  emperor  Aurelian* 
against  him;  who,  though  an  heathen,  gave  judgment  on 
their  side,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  see  his  sentence  put 
in  execution.    And  thus  the  case  stood,  as  to  the  power  of 
bishops,  for  some  ages  after  under  Christian  emperors ;  in- 
somuch that  Socrates*  notes  it  as  a  very  singular  thing  in 
Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  he  undertook  by  his  own 
power,  to  shut  up  the  Novatian  Churches,  seizing  upon 
their  plate  and  sacred  utensils,  and  depriving  their  bishop 
Theopemptus  of  his  substance.      This  was  done  wapa  «Jc 
fcparuci}?  ra&aic,  beyond  any  ordinary  power,  that  bishops 
were  then  invested  with;   and  though  in  after  ages   they 
attained  to  this  power,  yet  it  was  not  by  any  inherent  right 
of  their  order,  but  by  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  secular 
princes.    It  must  here  also  be  further  noted,  that  it  was  ever 
esteemed  dishonourable  for  bishops,  so  much  as  to  petition 
the  secular  power  against  the  life  of  any  man,  whom  they  had 
condemned  by  spiritual  censures;  and  therefore,  when  Itba- 
cius  and  some  other  Spanish  bishops  prevailed  with  Maximus 
to  slay  the  heretic  Priscillian,   St.  Martin  and  many  other 
pious  bishops  petitioned  against  it,  saying,  it  was  enough 
to  expel  heretics*  from  the  Churches;  and  when  they  could 
not  prevail,  they  showed  their  resentments  of  the  fact  against 


1  See  bishop  "Morton's  Grand  Impost,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  e.  11.     Job. 
Roffenn.  de  Potest.  Pipe  in  Temporal,  lib.  ii.  e.  9.  *  Otho  Frisin- 

gens.  Chron.  lib.  ri.  c.  36.    Greg.  Tholosan.  de  Repub.  lib.  96.  e.  6. 
8  Euseb.  lib.  yH.  c.  SO.  •  Socrat.  lib.  vii.  c.  7.  *  Sulph.  8ever. 

lib.  ii.  p.  1 19.  Maximum  orare,  ut  sanguine  infelieium  abstineret :  Satis 
superqae  sufficere,  ut  episcopali  sententi&  hteretici  judicatl  Eceleaiis  pel- 
lerentur. 
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the  author  of  it,  refusing  to  admit  Ithacius,  the  sanguinary 
bishop,  to  their  communion.  So  great  a  concern  had  those 
holy  men  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction! 

8ac*.&— AnAeeotutt  of  the  Litem  Forantt*,  and  tho  Binhopt  Prarogatrf* 

in  granting  them  to  mil  Person*. 

And  k  may  be  observed,  that  the  authority  of  bishops 
was  never  greater  in  the  world,  than  when  they  concerned 
themselves  only  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  proper  spiritual 
power.    For  then  they  had  an  universal  respect  paid  them 
by  all  sorts  of  men ;  insomuch  that  no  Christian  would  pre*- 
tend  to  travel,  without  taking  letters  of  credence  with  him 
from  his  own  bishop,  if  he  meant  to  communicate  with  the 
Christian  Church  in  a  foreign  country.     Such  was  the  ad- 
mirable unity  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  those  days,  and 
the  blessed  harmony  and  consent  of  her  bishops  among  one . 
another !    These  letters  were  of  divers  sorts,  according  to 
the  different  occasions  or  quality  of  the  persons,  that  carried 
them.     They  are  generally   reduced  to  three  kinds — the 
Epistol*  Commendatorue,  Communicators,  and  Dimisso- 
rim.    The  first  were  such  as  were  granted  only  to  persons 
of  quality,  or  else  persons,  whose  reputation  had  been  called 
in  question,  or  to  the  clergy,  who  had  occasion  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries.      The  second  sort  were  granted  to 
all,  who  were  in  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  Church ; 
whence  they  were  also  called  Pacificce,  and  Ecclesiastic*, 
and  sometimes  Cawmica.     The  third  sort  were  such  as 
were  only  given  to  the  clergy,  when  they  were  to  remove 
from  their  own  diocese,  and  settle  in  another;  and  they 
were  to  testify,  that  they  had  their  bishop's  leave  to  depart; 
whence  they  were  called Dimissorue,  and  sometimesPaci^ftF 
likewise.  All  these  went  under  the  general  name  of  Formate, 
because  they  were  written  in  a  peculiar  form,  with  some 
particular  marks  and  characters,  which  served  as  special 
signatures  to  distinguish  them  from  counterfeits.     I  shall 
not  stand  now  to  give  any  further  account  of  them  here, 
but  only  observe,  that  it  was  the  bishop's  sole  prerogative 
to  grant  them;  and  none  might  presume  to  do  it,  at  least 
without  his  authority  and  commission.     The  council  ot 
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Antioch1  allows  country  bishops  to  write  them,    but 
pressly  forbids  presbyters  the  privilege.    And  whereas 
times  of  persecution,  some  confessors,  who  were  of 
esteem  in  the  Church,  would  take  upon  them  to  grant 
letters  by  their  own  authority,  and  in  their  own  names ; 

_  councils  of  Aries9  and  Eliberis,*  forbade  them  to  do  U\ 
and  ordered  all  persons,  who  had  such  letters,  to  take  n< 
communicatory  letters  from  the  bishop.  Baronius*  and  thaj 
common  editors  of  the  Councils,  who  follow  him,  mistake 
these  letters  for  the  libels,  which  the  confessors  were  used 
to  grant  to  the  Lapsi,  to  have  them  admitted  into  the  com* 
munion  of  the  Church  again.  But  Albaspiny a  corrects  this 
mistake;  and  rightly  observes,  that  those  councils  speak 
not  of  such  libels  as  were  given  to  the  Lapsi,  but  of  such 
as  were  given  to  all  Christians,  who  had  occasion  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries ;  which  it  belonged  to  the  bishop* 

.  to  grant,  and  not  to  the  confessors,  whatever  authority  they 
might  otherwise  have  obtained  by  their  honourable  con- 
fession of  Christ  in  time  of  persecution.  The  council  of 
Eliberis6  takes  notice  of  another  abuse  of  this  nature,  and 
corrects  it;  which  was,  that  some  women  of  famous  re- 
nown in  the  Church,  clergymen's  wives,  as  Albaspiny 
thinks,  or  rather  the  wives  of  bishops,  would  presume  both 
to  grant  and  receive  such  letters  by  their  own  authority; 
all  which  the  Council  orders  to  be  sunk,  as  being  dangerous 
to  the  discipline  and  communion  of  the  Church,  and  an 
encroachment  upon  the  bishop's  power,  to  whom  alone  it 
belonged  to  grant  them.  For,  by  all  ancient  canons,  this 
privilege  is  reserved  entirely  to  bishops,  and  this  set  their 
authority  very  high  in  the  Church ;  for  no  one,  either  clergy 
or  laity,  could  communicate  in  any  church  beside  his  own, 
without  these  testimonials  from  his  bishop,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  councils  of  Carthage,7  and  Agde,8  and  many  others. 

1  Con.  Antioch.  can.  8.  *  Con.  Arelat.  i.  c.  9.  De  his,  qui  eonfeaso- 

rum  litems  offerunt,  placuit,  ut  sublatis  eis  Uteris,  alias  accipiant  commit* 
nicatorias.  *  Con.  Elib.  c.  25.  *  Baron,  an.  142.    Loaysa  Not. 

in  Con.  Elib.  c.  25.  *  Albasp.  Not.  in  Con.  Elib.  c.  25.  •  Coo. 

Elib.  c.  81 .  T  Con.  Carth.  i.  can.  7.    Clericus  vel  Laicus  non  commu- 

nicet  in  aliena  plebe  sine  literis  episcopi  sui.  *  Agath.  can.  68. 

Epaun.  c.  6.    Laodic.  c.  41.    Milevit.  c.  90.    Con.  Antioch.  c.  7. 
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bt.  0.— Of  the  Bidbop's  Power  In  disposing  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church. 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  observe  concerning  the 


of  bishops  over  the  Church ;  and  that  is,  their  autho- 
to  and  concern  in  disposing  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
wtend  not  here  to  enter  upon  the  discourse  of  ecclesias- 
isal  revenues,  (which  has  its  proper  place  in  this  work 
hmafter)  but  only  to  suggest  now,  that  it  was  part  of  the 
■Chop's  office  and  care,  to  see  them  managed  and  disposed 
af  to  the  best  advantage.    The  councils  of  Antioch,1  and 
flangra,9  have  several  canons  to  this  purpose ;  that  all  the 
beomes  and  oblations  of  the  Church  shall  be  dispensed  at 
she  will  and  discretion  of  the  bishop,   to  whom  the  people, 
«ad  the  souls  of  men,  are  committed.    Those  called  the 
Apostolical3  Canons  and  Constitutions,*  speak  of  the  same 
power.    And  Cyprian5  notes,  that  all,  who  received  main- 
tenance from  the  Church,  had  it,  Episcopo  dispensante,  by 
Ike  order  and  appointment  of  the  bishop.    He  did  not  in- 
deed always  dispense  with  his  own  hands,  but  by  proper 
assistants,   such  as  his  archdeacon,  and  the  (Economus, 
which  some  canons6  order  to  be  one  of  the  clergy  of  every 
church ;  but  these  officers  were  only  stewards  under  him, 
both  of  his  appointing,  as  St.  Jerom7  observes,  and  also 
accountable  to  him,  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church. 
Whence  Possidius  takes  notice  of  the  practice  of  St.  Austin ; 
that  though  neither  seal  nor  key  was  ever  seen  in  his  hand, 
but  some  of  his  clergy  were  always  his  administrators,   yet 
he  had  his  certain  times  to  audit  their  accounts ;  so  that  all 
was  still  his  act,  though  administered  and  dispensed  by  the 
hands  of  others.    And  this  was  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
rale  and  practice  of  the  Apostles,  to  whose  care  and  cus- 
tody the  people's  oblations,  and  things  consecrated  to  God, 
were  committed ;  they  chose  deacons  to  be  their  assistants, 
as  bishops  did  afterwards,  still  retaining  power  in  their  own 
hands  to  direct  and  regulate  them  in  the  disposal  of  the 
public  charity,  as  prime  stewards  of  God's  revenue,  and 
chief  masters  of  His  household. 

,  —    ■  ■■■■■■  Mill!  !■     ■  ._ — 

1  Con.  Antioch,  c  24  et  25.  »  Con.  Gangr.  c.  7  et  8.  8  Canon. 

AposL  c.  31  et  88.  *  Constit.  Apostol.  lib.  ii.  c.  25.  *  Cypr. 

Ep.  xxxtiH.  al.  41.    Just.  Mart.  Apol.  2.  6  Con.  Chalccd.  c.  26. 

7  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.     Sciat  episcopus,  cui  couunbsa  est  Ecclesia, 
quern  dispensation!  paupcrum,  cureeque  prsficiat. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Qjfice  of  Bishops,  in  Relation  to  the  whole  Catholic 

Church. 

8ect.  I.— In  what  tease  every  Bishop  supposed  to  be  Bishop  of  Ike  visit 

Catholic  Church. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  office  and  power  of 
bishops  over  the  clergy  and  people  of  their  own  particular 
Churches.  But  there  is  yet  a  more  eminent  branch  of  their 
pastoral  office  and  care  behind,  which  is,  their  superinten- 
dency  over  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  in  which  every 
bishop  was  supposed  to  have  an  equal  share;  not  as  to 
what  concerned  external  polity  and  government,  but  the 
prime  essential  part  of  religion,  the  preservation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Whenever  the  faith  was  in  danger  of  being 
subverted  by  heresy,  or  destroyed  by  persecution,  then 
every  bishop  thought  it  part  of  his  duty  and  office  to  put 
to  his  helping  hand,  and  labour  as  much  for  any  other 
diocese  as  bis  own.  Dioceses  were  but  limits  of  conveni- 
ence, for  the  preservation  of  order  in  times  of  peace.  Bat 
the  faith  was  a  more  universal  thing,  and  when  war  was 
made  upon  that,  then  the  whole  world  was  but  one  diocese, 
and  the  whole  Church  but  one  flock;  and  every  pastor 
thought  himself  obliged  to  feed  his  great  Master's  sheep, 
according  to  his  power,  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
were  scattered  in.  In  this  sense,  every  bishop  was  an  uni- 
versal pastor,  and  bishop  of  the  whole  world ;  as  having  a 
common  care  and  concern  for  the  whole  Church  of  Chnst. 
This  is  what  St  Austin1  told  Boniface,  bishop  of  Rome, 
"  that  the  pastoral  care  was  common  to  all  those,  who  had 
the  office  of  bishop,  and  though  he  was  a  little  higher  ad- 
vanced toward  the  top  of  Christ's  watch-tower,  yet  all  others 


1  Aug.  cont.  Epist.  Pelag.  in  prefat.  ad  Bonifae.  Communis  est  nobii 
omnibus,  qui  fungimur  Episcopates  officio  (quannris  ipse  in  eo  ceWofC 
fastigio  praswineas)  Specula  Past  oralis. 
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i  equal  concern  in  it"    St.  Cyprian  testifies1  for  the 
ee  of  his  own  time,  "  that  all  bishops  were  so  united 
>  body,  that  if  any  of  the  body  broached  any  heresy, 
gan  to  lay  waste  and  tear  the  flock  of  Christ,  all  the 
mmediately  came  in  to  its  rescue;  for  though  they 
many  pastors,  yet  they  had  but  one  flock  to  feed ; 
▼ery  one  was  obliged  to  take  care  of  all  the  sheep  of 
t,  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  blood."    In  this 
,  Gregory  Nazianzen*  says  of  Cyprian,  "  that  he  was 
niversal  bishop,    that  he  presided  not  only  over  the 
sh  of  Carthage  and  Afric,  but  over  all  the  regions  of 
rest,    and  over  the  east,    and  south,    and  northern 
of  the  world  also."    He  says  the  same  of  Athanasius,8 
i,  in  being  made  bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  was  made 
p  of  the  whole  world,"   which  agrees  with  St  Basil's 
vation*  concerning  him,  "  That  he  had  the  care  of  all 
ches,  as  much  as  that,  which  was  peculiarly  committed 
m."      Chrysostom*  in  like  manner  styles  Timothy, 
lop  of  the  universe,"    and  in    compliance  with   this 
unary  character,  the  author  under  the  name  of  Clemens 
anus,'  gives  St  James  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  title  of, 
vernor  of  all  Churches,"  as  well  as  that  of  Jerusalem. 
sostom7  says,  "  St.  Paul  had  the  whole  world  corn- 
ed to  his  care,  and  every  city  under  the  sun ;  that  he 
the  teacher8  of  the  universe,  and  presided9  over  all 
rches ;"  which  he  repeats  in  many  places  of  his  writings. 


rpr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Steph.  p.  178.  Idciroo  eopiosmi  corpus  est 
dosnm,  Concordia  mutasd  glutlno  atque  unitatU  vinculo  copalatam,  at  si 
ix  Collegionostro  Hssresin  facere,  et  gregemChristilacerareet  Tastare 
rerftj  subTeniant  cceteri.  -  -  -Nam  etsi  pastores  mult!  sumus,  unum  tamen 
m  paadsms,  et  ores  universas,  quas  Christas  sanguine  sno  et  passione 
(Tit,  eolligere  et  fovero  debemns.  *  Greg.  Nas.  Orat.  18. 

ad.  Cypr.  *  Nas.  in  Land.  Athan.  Or.  xxi.  p.  S77.  Wjc 

hnfc  v&aiis  IwiTaaiav  irtrevcrac.  4  Basil,  ep.  69.  ad  Athanas. 

ys.  Horn.  6.  adT.  Jud.  t.  i.  p.  548.  n)v  n)c  &***pkvrjc  Tporaatav  Jyitc- 
rpkvoc.  •  Pseudo-Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  ap.  Coteler.  Patr.  Apost.  t. 

111.  Clemens  Jacobo-  -  -  -regent!  Hebrssornm  sanctam  Ecclesiam  in 
Moljmii ;    sed  et  omnes  Ecclesias,  quae  ubique  Dei  Providentift  fundatce 

7  Chrys.  Horn.  17.  in  illud,  Salutate  Pfiscillam.  t.  ▼. 
il.    rfiv  AucB/iiviry  Uwcurav  iy*t  gc  ipurpivog,  &c.  8  Id  Horn.  6. 

MTssmotam  et  Lazar.  t.  v.  p.  107.    rifa  tnKtspkvtK  fodaeicakoc, 
Horn.   17.  in  Pricillam.  p.  «48. 

Oh.  I.  K 
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Nor  was  this  prerogative  so  peculiar  to  the  Apostles,  but 
that  every  bishop  (in  some  measure)  had  a  right  and  title  to 
the  same  character. 

Sect.  S.— In  what  Respect  the  whole  World  but  one  Diocese,  and  but  mm 

BUhopric  in  the  Church. 

Hence  came  that  current  notion,  so  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  Cyprian,  of  but  one  bishopric  in  the  Church; 
wherein  every  single  bishop  had  his  share  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  have  an  equal  concern  in  the  whole ;  "  Episcopates 
unus  est,  cujus  A  singulis  in  solidum  pars  tenetur" l  there 
is  but  one  bishopric  in  the  Church,  and  every  bishop  has 
an  undivided  portion  in  it.  He  does  not  say,  it  was  a  monar- 
chy, in  the  hands  of  any  single  bishop,  but  a  diffusive  power, 
that  lay  in  the  whole  college  of  bishops,9  every  one  of  which 
had  a  title  to  feed  the  whole  Church  of  God,  and  drive 
away  heresy  out  of  any  part  of  it.  In  this  sense,  the  bishop 
of  Eugubium's  power  extended  as  far  as  .the  bishop  of 
Rome's ;  the  bishop  of  Rhegium  was  as  much  bishop  of 
the  whole  Church,  as  Constantinople,  and  Tanis  equal  to 
Alexandria;  for  in  St.  Jerome's8  language,  they  were  all 
Ejusdem  Meriti,  and  ejusdem  Sacerdotii,  of  the  same  merit, 
and  equal  in  their  priesthood,  which  was  but  one.  In 
things,  that  did  not  appertain  to  the  faith,  they  were  not  to 
meddle  with  other  men's  dioceses,  but  only  to  mind  the  busi- 
ness of  their  own  ;  but  when  the  faith  or  welfare  of  the 
Church  lay  at  stake,  and  religion  was  manifestly  invaded, 
then,  by  this  rule  of  there  being  but  one  episcopacy,  every 
other  bishopric  was  as  much  their  diocese  as  their  own  ;  and 
no  human  laws  or  canons,  could  tie  up  their  hands  from 
performing  such  acts  of  their  episcopal  office  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  as  they  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
religion. 


1  Cypr.  de  Unit.  Eccl.  p.  106.  »  Id.  Ep.  Hi.  al.  lv.  ad  AnU- 

nian.  p.  1 12.  Episcopatus  unus  Episcoporuin  lnultorum  concord!  nusaerati- 
tate  diflusus,  Ac.  In  the  same  epistle,  he  often  mentions  the  Collegia* 
Bacerdotale.    It.  Epis*.  59.  et  08.  s  Hicron.  ep.  86.  ad.  Evagr. 
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8k*.  >.    Bone  pertieular  laetencee  of  Private  Bftbepe  acting  u  Blehope  of 

the  whole  UnWereeJ  Church. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  Church's  practice  in  this 
point,  I  shall  illustrate  it  in  two  or  three  particular  instance*. 
It  was  a  rule  in  the  primitive  Church,  that  no  bishop  should 
ordain  in  another's  diocese,  without  his  leave  ;  and  though 
this  was  a  sort  of  confinement  of  the  episcopal  power  to  a 
single  diocese,  yet  for  order's  sake  it  was  generally  observed. 
But  then  it  might  happen,  that  in  some  cases  there  might  be 
«  necessity  to  do  otherwise ;  as  in  case  the  bishop  of  any 
diocese  was  turned  heretic,  and  would  ordain  none  but 
heretical  clergy,  and  persecute  and  drive  away  the  orthodox. 
In  that  ease,  any  catholic  bishop,  as  being  a  bishop  of  the 
universal  Church,  was  authorized  to  ordain  orthodox  men  in 
such  a  diocese,  though  contrary  to  the  common  rule;  be- 
cause this  was  evidently  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith, 
which  is  the  supreme  rule  of  all,  and  therefore  that  other 
rale  must  give  way  to  this  superior  obligation.  Upon  this 
account,  when  the  Church  was  in  danger  of  being  overrun 
with  Arianism,  the  great  Athanasius,  as  he  returned  from 
his  exile,  made  no  scruple  to  ordain  in  several  cities1  as  he 
went  along,  though  they  were  not  in  his  own  diocese.  And 
the  famous  fiusebius,  of  Samosata,  did  the  like  in  the  times 
of  the  Arian  persecution  under  Valens.  Theodoret*  says, 
"  He  went  about  all  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  in  a 
soldier's  habit,  ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  set- 
ting in  order  whatever  he  found  wanting  in  the  Churches."  He 
ordained  bishops  also  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  other  places, 
whose  names  Theodoret*  has  recorded.  Now  all  this  was 
contrary  to  the  common  rules,  but  the  necessity  of  the 
Church  required  it ;  and  that  gave  them  authority  in  such  a 
case  to  exert  their  power,  and  act  as  bishops  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  Epiphanius  made  use  of  the  same  power 
and  privilege  in  a  like  case,  ordaining  Paulinianus,  St.  JeronTs 
brother,  first  deacon,  and  then  presbyter,  in  a  monastery  out 
of  his  own  diocese  in  Palestine  ;  against  which,  when  some 


1  Secret,  lib.  ii.  e.  34.  "  Thcod.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  »  Theed. 

lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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of  his  adversaries  objected,  that  it  was  done  contrary  to 
canon,  he  vindicated1  his  practice  upon  the  strength  of  this 
principle ;  that  in  cases  of  pressing  necessity,  such  as  this 
was,  where  the  interest  of  God  was  to  be  served,  every 
bishop  had  power  to  act  in  any  part  of  the  Church.  For 
though  all  bishops  had  their  particular  Churches  to  officiate 
in,  and  were  not  ordinarily  to  exceed  their  own  bounds, 
yet  the  love  of  Christ  was  a  rule  above  all ;  and  therefore 
men  were  not  barely  to  consider  the  thing,  that  was  done, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  the  time,  the  manner, 
the  persons  for  whose  sake,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  done. 
Thus  Epiphanius  apoligizes  for  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
power,  in  the  diocese  of  Another  man.  Now  from  all  this 
it  appears,  that  every  bidhop  was  as  much  an  universal 
bishop,  and  had  as  much  the  care  of  the  whole  Church,  as 
the  bishop  of  Rome  himself;  there  being  no  acts  of  the 
episcopal  office,  which  they  could  not  perform  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  when  need  required,  without  a  dispensation,  as 
well  as  he.  All  that  he  enjoyed  above  others,  was  only  the 
rights  of  a  metropolitan,  or  a  patriarch,  and  those  confined 
by  the  canons  to  a  certain  district  5— -of  which  more  hereafter 
in  their  proper  place* 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Independency  of  Bishops,  especially  in  the  Cyprim* 
nic  Age,  una  in  the  African  Churches. 

Sect,  lw— What  meant  by  the  Independency  of  Bishops  one  of  another,  and 

their  absolute  Power  in  their  own  Church. 

There  is  one  thing  more  must  be  taken  notice  of,  whilst 
we  are  considering  the  proper  office  of  bishops,  which  is 

1  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  Joan.  Hierosol.  Ob  Dei  timorem  boo  sunns  Jheare 
compalsi:  Maxime  cum  nulla  sit  diversitas  in  sacerdotio  Dei,  et  ubiutilitatl 
Dei  providetur.  Nam  etsi  singuli  Ecclesiarum  Episcopi  habent  snb  se  JCe- 
clesias,  quibus  curam  yidentur  impendere,  et  nemo  super  alienam  m< 
extenditur ;  tamen  prsponitur  omnibus  charitas  Christ!,  in  qui  nulla 
latioest:  nee  considcrandum  quid  factum  sit,  sed  quo  tempore,  ctqno 
et  in  quibus,  ct  quare  factum  sit. 
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be  absolute  power  of  every  bishop  in  his  own  Church, 
■dependent  of  all  other*.  For  the  right  undemanding  the 
Ml  limits  of  this  power,  we  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
ulptantial  and  the  ritual  part  of  religion.  For  it  was  in 
be  latter  ehiefly  that  bishops  had  an  absolute  power  in  their 
wn  Church,  being  at  liberty  to  use  what  indifferent  rites 
bey  thought  fit  in  their  own  Church,  without  being  acc- 
ountable for  their  practice  to  any  other.  In  matters  of 
lith  indeed,  when  they  corrupted  the  truth  by  heretical 
octrines,  or  introduced  any  rituals,  that  were  destructive 
fit,  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  all  other  bishops; 
ad  every  individual  of  the  whole  catholic  college  of  bishops 
**  has  been  noted  in  the  last  chapter)  was  authorized  to 
ppoae  them.  But  in-such  indifferent  rites,  as  were  lawful  to 
e  need  in  the  Church,  every  bishop  was  allowed  to  choose 
or  himself,  and  bis  own  Church,  such  as  he  thought  fit  and 
zpedient  in  his  own  wisdom  and  discretion. 

Sbct.  &—A11  Bishop*  had  liberty  to  form  their  own  liturgies. 

Thus,  for  instance,  though  there  was  but  one  form  of 
rorship  throughout  the  whole  Church,  as  to  what  concerned 
he  substance  of  Christian  worship,  yet  every  bishop  was 
t  liberty  to  form  his  own  liturgy,  in  what  method  and  words 
ie  thought  proper,  only  keeping  to  the  analogy  of  faith 
nd  sound  doctrine.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes  of 
St.  Basil,  "  That,  among  other  good  services  which  he  did 
or  the  Church  of  Ceesarea,  whilst  he  was  but  a  presbyter 
a  it,  one  was1  the  composing  of  forms  of  prayer,  which,  by 
he  consent  and  authority  of  his  bishop,  Eusebius,  were  used 
>y  the  Church."  And  this  is  thought,  not  improbably  by 
ome,*  to  be  the  first  draught  of  that  liturgy,  which  bears  his 
tame  to  this  day.  The  Church  of  Neo-Caesarea  in  Pontqs, 
rhere  St.  Basil  was  born,  had  a  liturgy  peculiar  to  them* 
elves,  which  St  Basil8  speaks  of  in  one  of  his  epistles. 
Dfarysostom's  liturgy,  which  he  composed  for  the  Church  of 
Tonstanstinople,  differed  from  these.     The  Ambrosian  form 


1  Nas.  OnU.  XX.  in  Land.  Basil,  p.  840.       lv%iv  tiaraUv,  4  tvKoepiac  r* 
Mpm*.  'BiUius  Not.  in  Loc.  Cave  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

BasU.  Ep.  68.  ad  Neocasar. 
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differed  from  the  Roman,  and  the  Roman  from  others.  Th£ 
Africans  had  peculiar  forms  of  their  own,  differing  from  the 
Roman,  as  appears  from  some  passages  cited  by  Viotorinai 
Afer  and  Fulgentius,  out  of  the  African  liturgies,  which  Or- 
dinal Bona1  owns  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Roman. 

Sect.  3.— And  express  the  same  Creed  in  different  Font*. 

The  like  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  creeds  used 
in  divers  Churches.  There  was  but  one  rule  of  faith,  as 
Tertullian*  calls  it,  and  that  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  to  the 
substance,  throughout  the  whole  Church.  Yet  there  were 
different  ways  of  expressing  it,  as  appears  from  the  several 
forms  still  extant,  which  differ  something  from  one  another. 
Those  in3  Irenseus,  in4  Cyprian,  and  Tertullian,*  are  not 
exactly  in  the  same  method  nor  form  of  words.  The  creed 
of  Eusebius*  and  his  Church  of  Ctesarea  differed  from  that 
of  Jerusalem,  upon  which  Cyril7  comments;  and  that  of 
Cyril's  from  that  in  St.  James's8  liturgy.  And  to  omit  abun- 
dance more,  that  might  be  here  mentioned,  the  creed  of 
Aquileia,  recited  by  Ruffin,9  differs  from  the  Roman  creed, 
which  is  that  we  commonly  call  the  Apostle's  creed.  Now 
the  reason  of  all  this  difference  could  be  no  other  but  this, 
that  all  bishops  had  power  to  frame  the  creeds  of  their  own 
Churches,  and  express  them  in  such  terms  as  suited  best 
their  own  convenience,  and  to  meet  with  the  heresies  they 
were  most  in  danger  from.  As  Ruffin,  observes  thatthe  words, 
invisible  and  impassible,  were  added  to  the  first  article  in  the 
creed  of  Aquileia,  in  opposition  to  the  Patripassian  or  Sabel- 
lian  heretics,  who  asserted  "  that  the  Father  was  visible  and 
passible  in  human  flesh,  as  well  as  the  Son."  And  it  is 
evident  the  bishops  of  other  Churches  used  the  same  liberty, 
as  they  saw  occasion. 


1  Bona  Iter.  Liturgic.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  n.  3.  •  Tertul.  de  Vcland.  Vlrg . 

e.  1.    Regula  Pidei  una  oranino  est,  sola  immobilis  et  irreforraabUU,  4c 

*  Iren.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  «  Cypr.  Ep.  lxx.  ad  Episc.  Nwnid.  p.  190. 
It.  Ep.  Ixxvi.  al.  lxix.  ad  Magnum,  p.  183.  ed.  Oxon.  *  Tertul.  Ibid. 

•  Euaob.  Ep.  ad  Cesaricn*.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  '  Cyril.  Hlerotol. 
Catech.  4.  8  Liturg.  Jacobi.  Bibl.  Patr.  Gr.  Lat.  torn.  II.  p.  7. 
9  Iiuflln.  in  Symbol.  Credo  in  Deuin  Patrem  Omnipotcntem,  Invisibilem  ft 
Jmpashibilcin. 
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t.  4.— And  appoint  particular  Day*  of  Fatting  la  their  own  Churches. 

were  easy  to  confirm  this  observation,  by  many  other 
inees  of  the  like  nature ;  but  I  shall  only  name  one 
Bf  which  is,  the  power  every  bishop  had  to  appoint  par- 
la*  days  of  fasting  in  his  own  Church.  This  we  learn 
i  St.  Austin's  answer  to  Casulanus  about  the  Saturday*- 
Casulanus  was  very  much  troubled  and  perplexed 
it  it,  because  he  observed  in  Afric  some  Churches  keep 
(ast,  and  others  a  festival ;  nay,  sometimes  in  the  same 
ich,  men  were  divided  in  their  practice,  and  one  part 
d  on  that  day,  whilst  another  fasted.  Now,  to  remove 
ulamufs  scruple,  St.  Austin  gives  him1  this  answer: 
liat  the  best  way  in  this  case,  was  to  follow  those  who 
b  the  rulers  of  every  Church ;  therefore,  if  he  would 
this  advice,  he  should  never  resist  his  bishop  in  this 
tor,  but  do  as  he  did,  without  doubt  or  scruple ;"  which 
nly  implies,  that,  it  was  then  in  every  bishop's  power  to 
wr,  or  not  order,  this  fast  in  his  own  Church,  as  he  saw 
ft  convenient. 

ct.  5.  —The  Independency  of  Bishops  most  conspicuous  in  the  African 

Churches. 

ind  indeed  these  privileges  of  bishops,  and  their  abso- 
t  and  independent  power  in  all  such  matters,  were  no 
*re  more  fully  reserved  to  them,  than  in  the  African 
irehes,  from  the  time  of  Cyprian,  who  frequently  makes 
jtion  of  this  independent  power,  which  extended  not 
y  to  mere  rituals,  but  to  several  momentous  points  of 
upline ; — such  as  the  case  of  re-baptizing  heretics,  ad- 
ting  adulterers  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  again, 
.  the  question  about  the  validity  of  clinic  baptism.  In 
se  points,  Cyprian's  opinion  and  practice  differed  from 
ers  of  his  fellow-bishops :  but  yet  he  assumed  no  power 
ensuring  those,  that  acted  differently  from  what  he  did, 
separated  from  their  communion  upon  it ;  but  left  every 
)  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  practice  to  God,  the 


ting.  Bp.  IxxxtL  ad  t'asulan.    Mos  coram  mi  hi  tcquendus  videtur,  quibus 
sb  populonun  coiigregatio  regenda  commissa  est.     Quapropter  si  con- 
<  mm*  aequiescis :  Bpiscopo  tuo  in  hie  re  noli  resisterc,  et  quod  facit  ipse, 
ullo  scrupulo  Tel  disceptatione  sec  tare. 
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Judge  of  all.  For  the  case  of  re-baptizing  such  as  were 
baptized  by  heretics,  he  was  entirely  for  it,  as  is  sufficiently 
known  to  all :  but  he  was  not  so  zealous  for  it,  as  to  exer- 
cise any  judicial  power  of  deposing  or  excommunicating 
those  who  practised  otherwise,  but  declares,  he  left  every 
bishop  to  his  liberty  to  act  according  to  his  judgmeift,  and 
answer  for  what  he  did  to  God  alone.  To  this  purpose  he 
expresses  himself  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Stephen,1  and  that 
to  Jubaianus,9  but  most  fully  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  great  council  of  Carthage,  which  met  to  con- 
sider this  very  question.  "  Let  us  every  one  now,91  says 
he,  "  give  our  opinion  of  this  matter,8  judging  no  man,  nor 
repelling  any  from  our  communion,  that  shall  think  other- 
wise; for  no  one  of  us  makes  himself  bishop  of  bishops,  or 
compels  his  colleagues,  by  tyrannical  terror,  to  a  necessity 
of  complying ;  forasmuch  as  every  bishop,  according  to  the 
liberty  and  power  that  is  granted  him,  is  free  to  act  as  he 
sees  fit,  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  others,  than  he  can 
judge  them.  But  let  us  all  expect  the  judgment  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  who  only  hath  power  both  to  invest  us 
with  the  government  of  his  Church,  and  to  pass  sentence 
upon  our  actions."  Thus  far  Cyprian,  in  full  and  open  coun- 
cil, declares  for  the  independent  power  of  every  bishop, 
tacitly  reflecting  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  pretended 
to  excommunicate  those,  who  differed  in  opinion  and  practice 
from  him,  which  Cyprian  condemns,  as  a  tyrannical  way  of 
proceeding. 

For  the  next  point,  that  is,  the  case  of  admitting  adulterer! 


1  Cypr.  Ep.  Ixxii.  ad  Rteph.  p.  107.  Qua  in  re  nee  nos  Tint  ealqwrn  frd- 
mus,  aut  legem  damus,  cum  hebeat  in  Ecclesto  administration©  Toluatatii 
toe  arbitrlum  liberum  nnusquiaque  Propositus,  rationem  actus  mi  Domino 
redditurus.  *  Ep.  Ixxiii.  ad  Jubaian.  p.  210.  »  Coa.  Cartk. 

ap.  Cypr.  p.  229.  Superest  nt  de  hftc  ipsft  re  singuli  quid  senUanras,  profora- 
mut;  neminem  judicantes,  aut  a  jure  communionis  aliqnem,  d  dlverm  stu- 
aerit,  amorentes.  Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum  Epfocopum  se  Eptseopo- 
rum  constituit,  aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad  obseqnendl  necessitates!  collega*  saoi 
adigit;  quando  habeat  omnia  Episcopus  pro  licentio  libertatii  et  pirtfttsHf 
8U>e»  arbitrium  proprium ;  tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  nee  ipv 
potest  judicare.  Bed  expectemus  universi  judicium  Domini  nostri  Jess 
ChrisU,  qui  unus  et  solus  habet  potestatem  et  preponendi  not  in  Beefed* 
sua?  gubernatione,  et  de  actu  nostro  jwUcandi. 
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to  communion  again,  Cyprian  says  his  predecessors  in 
Afiric  were  divided  upon  the  question  ;  but  they  did  not  di- 
vide communion  upon  it :  for  though  some  bishops  admitted 
adulterers  U>  penance,  and  others  refused  to  dp  it,  yet  they 
did  not  censure  each  other's  practice,  but  preserved  peace 
and  concord  among  themselves,1  leaving  every  one  to  an- 
swer to  God  for  his  actions.  I  know,  indeed,  tome  learned 
persons9  interpret  this  liberty  of  the  African  bishops  so  as 
to  make  it  mean  i>o  more  than  a  liberty  to  follow  their  own 
judgment,  till  such  times  as  the  Church  should  determine 
the  matter  in  dispute,  by  making  some  public  decree  about 
it  But  I  must  own,  I  cannot  but  think  Cyprian  meant 
something  more,  because  he  pleads  for  the  same  liberty, 
even  after  the  decrees  of  a.  plenary  council,  as  we  have 
seen  in  his  preface  to  the  Council  of  Carthage. 

As  to  the  third  question,  about  (lie  validity  of  clinic  bap- 
tism, that  is,  whether  persons  who  were  only  sprinkled  with 
water  in  their  beds,  in  time  of  sickness,  and  not  immersed 
or  washed  all  over  the  body  in  baptism,  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  complete  Christians— -Cyprian,  for  his  own  part,  re- 
solves it  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  yet,  if  any  bishops  were 
otherwise  persuaded,  that  it  was  not  lawful  baptism,  and 
upon  that  ground  gave  such  persons  a  new  immersion,  he 
professes3  that  he  prescribes  to  none,  but  leaves  every  one 
to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion.  This 
was  that  ancient  liberty  of  the  Cyprianic  age,  of  which  I  have 
discoursed  a  little  more  particularly  in  this  place,  because  it 
shows  us  what  was  then  the  uncontested  power  and  privi- 
vilege  of  every  bishop  in  the  African  Church,  which  is  not 
so  commonly  understood  in  these  latter  ages. 


1  Cjyr.  Bp.  Hi.  al.  lv.  ad  Antonian.  p.  110.  »  Bishop  Fell,  Not.  in 

Loc.  dtat.  '  '  Cypr.  Ep.  \xxr\.  al.  Ixix.  ad  Magnum,  p.  186.    Qua  in 

parte  nemjni  ▼erecumlia  et  modestia  nostra  pnejuriicat,  quo  minus  unuaqutsque, 
quod  putai,  acntiat,  et  quod  senscrit,  faciat.  It.  p.  188.  Nenini  prnscrir 
bentes,  quo  minus  statuat  quod  putat  unusquUquc  Propositus ;  actds  stii  ratio* 
nem  Domino  rrdditurus. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Of  the  Power  of  Bishops  in  Hearing  and  Determining 

Secular  Causes. 

8ect,  1. — Bishops  commonly  chosen  Arbitrator!  of  Men's  Difference*  hi  the 

PrimitiYe  Church. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  such  offices  of  the  episco- 
pal function,  as  belonged  to  all  bishops  by  the  laws  of 
God,  and  the  canons  of  the  Church.  Besides  these  there 
was  one  office  more,  imposed  upon  them  by  custom  and 
the  laws  of  the  state;  which  was  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mining secular  causes,  upon  the  continual  applications 
and  addresses  that  people  made  to  them.  For  such  was 
the  singular  character  and  repute  of  bishops,  and  such  the 
entire  confidence  men  generally  reposed  in  them  for  their 
integrity  and  justice,  that  they  were  commonly  appealed 
to,  as  the  best  arbitrators  of  men's  differences,  and  the  most 
impartial  judges  of  the  .common  disputes  that  happened 
among  them.  Sidonius  Apollinaris1  often  refers  to  this 
custom ;  and  Synesius  calls  it9  part  of  his  own  episcopal 
office  and  function.  St.  Ambrose  testifies  for  himself*  that 
he  was  used  to  be  appealed  to  upon  such  occasions ;  and 
St  Austin4  says  of  him,  "  that  he  was  often  so  much  em- 
ployed in  hearing  causes,  that  he  had  scarce  time  for  other 
business."  And  this  was  St.  Austin's  case  also,  who  fre- 
quently complains  of  the  burthen  *  that  lay  upon  him  in  this 
respect:  for  not  only  Christians,  but  men  of  all  sects  ap- 
plied to  him;  insomuch  that  as  Possidius6  notes  in  his  life, 
he  often  spent  all  the  morning,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
day,  fasting  and  hearing  their  causes;  which  though  it  was  a 
great  fatigue  to  him,  yet  he  was  willing  to  bear  it,  because 
it  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  instilling  the  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  virtue  into  the  minds  of  the  parties  that  ap- 
plied themselves  to  him. 

1  Sidon.  lib.  iii.  ep.  12.  lib.  ▼!.  ep.  2  et  4.  *  Syneg.^ep.  cr.  p.  109. 

•  Ambros.  ep.  24.  ad  Marcellum.  ♦  Aug.  Confess,  lib.  yi\  c.  S.  *  Aif. 

ep.  1 10  et  147.    It.  de  Opere  Monach.  c  20.  *  Possid.  Vit.  Any.  c.  10. 
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9kt.  8.— The  Original  of  this  Custom.    What  meant  by  the  Word  J&£fva- 

fiiyoi  in  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  4. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  there  be  no  express 
text  in  the  New  Testament,  that  commands  bishops  to  be 
judges  in  secular  causes;  yet  St.  Austin  was  of  opinion, 
that  Sl  Paul,  in  prohibiting  men  to  go  to  law  before  the 
unbelievers,  did  virtually  lay  this  obligation  upon  them: 
for  he  says,  once  and  again,1  that  it  was  the  Apostle  that 
instituted  ecclesiastical  judges,  and  laid  the  burthen  of 
secular  causes  upon  them.  By  which  he  means,  that  the 
Apostle  gave  a  general  direction  to  Christians  to  choose 
arbitrators  among  themselves.  And  that  custom  determined 
this  office  particularly  to  the  bishops,  as  the  best  qualified 
by  their  wisdom  and  probity  to  discharge  it.  And  this  is 
very  agreeable  to  St.  Paul's  meaning,  1  Cor.  vi.  4.  as  some 
very  learned  and  judicious  critics9  understand  him;  for 
though  all  the  common  translations  render  the ,  words, 
tgefevq/ili'sc  iv  rg  cjcicXtj^,  persons  that  are  least  esteemed 
tti  the  Church ;  yet  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes,  "  that  they  may 
as  well  signify  persons  of  the  greatest  esteem,"  for  the 
original  word,  iKsOevn^ivoi,  signifies  only  private  judges,  or 
arbitrators  of  men's  own  choosing ;  such  as  were  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  who  called  them  l&cJrcu,  and  non-authfnttci, 
not  because  they  were  of  the  meanest  and  most  contempti- 
ble of  the  people,  but  because  they  were  the  lowest  rank  of 
judges,  and  not  settled  as  a  standing  court  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim, but  chosen  by  the  litigants  themselves  to  arbitrate 
their  causes.  Such  private  judges  the  Apostle  directs  the 
Christians  to  choose  in  the  Church,  and  refer  their  contro- 
versies to  them;  which  is  not  any  injunction  to  choose 
judges  out  of  the  poorest  and  meanest  and  most  ignorant 
of  the  people,  but  rather  the  contrary,  persons  that  were 
well  qualified  by  their  wisdom  and  authority  to  take  upon 
them  to  be  judges,    and  end  controversies  among  their 


1  A*g.  8er.  xxiv.  in  Psal.  118.  Constituit  talibus  cansis  ecclesiasticos 
Apostolus  eognitores,  in  foro  prohibeni  jorgare  Christianos.  Id.  de  Oper. 
If  omach.  e.  99.    Qvibns  not  molestiis  affixit  Apostolus,  Ac.  9  Light- 

foot,  and  Lad.  de  Die*  in  1  Cor.  vi.  4. 
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brethren.  Now  because  none  were  thought  better  qualified 
in  these  respects  than  bishops,  the  office  of  judging  upon 
that  account  was  commonly  imposed  upon  them,  and  they 
in  decency  and  charity  could  not  well  refuse  it.  This  seems 
to  be  the  true  original  of  this  part  of  the  episcopal  office 
and  function* 

&BCT.  $.— This  Power  of  Bishops  confiYmed  by  the  ImperUd  Laws. 

But  what  was  thus  begun  by  custom,  while  the  civil  go- 
vernors were  heathens,  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  es- 
tablished by  law,  when  the  emperors  became  Christians. 
Eusebius1  says, "  Constantine  made  a  law  to  confirm  all  such 
decisions  of  bishops  in  their  consistories,  and  that  no  secular 
judges  should  have  any  power  to  reverse  or  disannul  them; 
forasmuch  as  the  priests  of  God  were  to  be  preferred  before 
any  other  judge.  And  Sozomen9  adds,  u  that  he  gave  leave 
to  all  litigants  to  refer  their  causes  to  the  determination  of 
bishops,  whose  sentence  should  stand  good,  and  be  as  au- 
thentic as  if*  it  had  been  the  decision  of  the  emperor  him- 
self; and  that  the  governors  of  every  province  and  their 
officers  should  be  obliged  to  put  their  decrees  in  execution." 
There  is  a  law  now  added  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  which  some  take  for  this  very  law  of  Constantine, 
mentioned  by  these  authors.  Selden  himself  reckons*  it  a 
genuine  piece;  but  I  think  Gothofred's  arguments  are 
stronger  to  prove  it  spurious.  For  it  grants  bishops  such 
a  power,  as  neither  Eusebius  nor  Sozomen  mention,  and  all 
other  laws  contradict  :•*— viz.  that  if  either  of  the  contending 
parties,  the  possessor*  ot  the  plaintiff,  was  minded  to  bring 
the  cause  before  a  bishop,  either  when  it  was  before  a  secular 
court,  or  when  it  was  determined,  he  might  do  it,  though 
the  other  party  was  against  it.      Whereas  all  laws  and 


1  Euseb. de  Vit. Constant,  lib.  iv. c. 27.  * Sozom.  lib.  i.c 9. 

1 8elden  Uxor.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  c.  28.  p.  564.  ♦  Extravsg.  de  Elect. 

Judlrii  Episcop.  ad  Calcem  God.  Theod.  torn.  iv.  p.  SOS.  Qulcunqoe  litest 
habens,  sive  possessor,  sive  petitor  erit,  inter  initia  litis,  Tel  decursis  tesv 
porum  curriculis,  sive  cum  negotiuin  peroratur,  sive  cum  jam  cceperit  promi 
sententia,  judicium  eligit  sacrosanct®  legis  Antistitis,  illico  sine  aliqui  du- 
bitatlone,  etiamsi  alia  park  refragatur,  ad  Episropum  cum  sermone  litigan- 
tiUra  dirigatur.    Vid.  Gothofred.  Comment,  in  Loc. 
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ofy  are  against  this  practice;  for  no  cause  was  to  be 
light  before  a  bishop,  except  both  parties  agreed  by  *atr 
ttmpromise  to  take  him  for  their  arbitrator.  In  thi* 
i  the  bishop's  sentence  was  valid,  and  to  be  executed  by 
secular  power,  but  not  otherwise.  So  that  either  this 
i  not  the  genuine  law  of  Constantine,  to  which  Eusebius 
I  Sozomen  refer,  or  else  it  was  revoked  and  contradicted 
ill  others.  Gothofred  produces  a  great  many  contrary 
■ ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  instance. 

r<4.-^Vet  not  allowed  in  Criminal  Causes;  nor  In  any  Causes,  butwkes* 
the  Litigants  both  agreed  to  take  them  for  Arbitrators* 

in  the  Justinian  Code1  we  have  two  laws  of  the  emperonf 
eadius  and  Honorhis,  about  the  same  matter,  which  may 
ve  to  explain  the  law  of  Constantine ;  for  there  any 
hops  are  allowed  to  judge,  and  their  judgment  is  or- 
red  to  be  final,  so  as  no  appeal  should  be  made  from  it ; 
i  the  officers  of  the  secular  judges  are  appointed  to  exe-> 
te  the  bishop's  sentence.  But  then  there  are  these  two 
dtations  expressly  put  ;  1st,  that  they  shall  only  have 
wer  to  judge,  when  both  parties  agree  by  consent  te  refer 
sir  causes  to  their  arbitration.  And,  2dly,  where  the 
uses  are  purely  civil,  and  not  criminal  causes,  where 
rhaps  life  and  death  might  be  concerned ;  for  in  such 
uses  the  clergy  were  prohibited  by  the  Canons*  of  the 
lurch,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  state,  from  being  con- 
rned  as  judges :  therefore  bishops  never  suffered  any  cri- 
inal  causes  to  come  before  them,  except  such  as  were  to 
•  punished  with  ecclesiastical  censures. 

ct.  5, — Bishops  sometimes  made  their  Presbyters,  and  sometimes  Laymen, 

their  Substitutes  in  thi»  Affair. 

» 

But  they  had  commonly  civil  causes  more  than  enough 

■ -  |  |     |    «■  I  ■  .  I  I  ■    I       I  II 

1  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  Tit.  4.  Leg.  7.  Si  qui  ex  consensu  apud  sacra  legfc 
itiftitem  litigare  Toluerint,  non  tetabuntur.  Sed  experientur  illins  in  eltill 
tntaxat  negotio,  more  arbitri  sponte  resident  is  judicium.  'Ibid.  Leg.  & 
liscopale  judicium  ratnm  sit  omnibus,  qui  se  audiri  ft  sacerdotibus  elegc- 
it ;  eamque  eorum  judication!  adhibendam  esse  reverentiam  jubfinus, 
udb  Tostris  deferri  necesse  est  potestatibns,  a  quibus  non  licet  provorare, 
e.  *  Concll.  Tarracon.  can.  4.     Habeant  licentiam  judlcandl,   ex- 

(ptb  crbninalibus  negotiiet. 
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flowing  in  upon  them;  so  that  they  were  forced  sometimes 
to  let  part  of  this  care  devolve  upon  some  other  person, 
whose  integrity  and  prudence  they  could  confide  in.  This 
was  commonly  one  of  their  clergy,  a  presbyter  or  a  princi- 
pal deacon.  St.  Austin,  when  he  found  the  burthen  of  this 
affair  begin  to  press  too  hard  upon  him,  substituted  Eradius, 
his  presbyter,1  in  his  room.  And  the  council  of  Taragone 
speaks  not  only  of  presbyters  but9  deacons  also,  who  were 
deputed  to  hear  secular  causes.  And  Socrates  says,1 "  Syt- 
vanus,  bishop  of  Troas,  took  the  power  wholly  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  clergy,  because  he  had  found  some  of  them 
faulty  in  making  an  unlawful  gain  of  the  causes  that  were 
brought  before  them ;  for  which  reason  he  never  deputed 
any  one  of  them  to  be  judge,  but  made  some  laymen  his 
delegate,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  integrity,  and  strict 
lover  of  justice/1  I  leave  the  learned  to  inquire,  whether 
lay  chancellors  in  the  Church  had  not  their  first  rise  and 
original  from  some  such  occasion  as  this,  whilst  bishops 
deputed  laymen  to  hear  secular  causes  in  their  name,  still 
reserving  the  proper  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  power  en- 
tirely to  themselves. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Of  the  Privilege  of  Bishops  to  intercede  for  Criminals* 

Sect.  1.— Of  the  great  Power  and  Interest  of  Bishops  in  Interceding  to  tfcs 

Secular  Magistrates. 

I  have  observed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  bishops 
were  never  allowed  to  be  judges  in  capital  or  criminal 
causes,  because  they  were  not  to  be  concerned  in  blood. 
They  were  to  be  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
death  of  any  man,  that  custom  made  it  almost  a  piece  of  their 
office  and  duty  to  save  men  from  death,  by  interceding  to 
the  secular  magistrates  for  criminals  that  were  condemned 


1  Aug.  Ep.  110.  *  Con.  Tan-aeon.  c.  4.    Nulla*  epiieopora, 

presbyterorum,  Tel  clericoram,  Die  Dominico  proposition  cujuscunque  am- 
iss negotiant  aadeat  judicare.  *  Socrat.  lib.  Tii.  c.  37. 
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i  die.     Si.  Ambr6se  often  made  use  of  this  privilege,  as 
m  author  of  his  life,  observes  frequently  addressing  him- 
Jf  to  Macedonia1  and  Stilico,9  and  other  great  ministers 
f  the  age,  in  behalf  of  poor  delinquents,  to  obtain  pardon 
ir  them*      St  Austin  did  the  same  for  the  Cireumcellions, 
few  they. were  convicted  and  condemned  for  murdering 
Hue  of  the  catholic  clergy;  be  wrote  two  pathetic  letters1 
>  the  African  magistrates,  Marcellinus  Comes  and  Aprin- 
ins,  desiring  that  their  lives  might  be  spared,  and  that  they 
light  only  be  punished  with  close  custody  and  confinement, 
rhere  they  might  be  set  to  work,  and  have  time  allowed  them 
w  repentance.    The  council4  of  Sardica  seems  to  speak  of 
; -as  the  duty  of  all  bishops  to  intercede  for  such  as  im- 
lored  the  mercy  of  the  Church  when  they  were  condemned 
o  be  transported  or  banished,  or  any  the  like  punishment 
knd  the  custom  was  become  so  general,  that  it  began  to 
ie  considered  as  a  condition  in  the  election  of  a  bishop, 
rhether  he   were  qualified  to   discharge  this   part  of  his 
office  as  lyell  as  others.     Sidonius  Apollinaris*  instances  in 
aich  a  case,  where  it  was  made  an  objection  by  the  peo- 
>le  against  the  election  of  a  certain  bishop,  that  being  a 
nan  of  a  monkish  and  retired  life,  he  was  fitter  to  be  an 
ibbot  than  a  bishop :  "  he  might  intercede,1'  they  said, "  indeed 
with  the  Heavenly  Judge  for  their  souls,  but  he  was  not 
qualified  to  intercede  with   the  earthly    judges  for    their 
bodies."     He  was  not  a  man  of  address,  which  they  then 
thought  necessary  to  discharge  this  part  of  the  office  of  a 
bishop.     They  might  perhaps  judge  wrong,  as  those  in  St. 
lerom6  did,  who  pretended  that  clergymen  ought  to.  give 
splendid  entertainments  to  the  secular  judges,  that  they 
might  gain  an  interest  in  them ;  whom  St.  Jerom  justly  re- 
proves, telling  them,  that  any  judge  would  pay  a  greater 
reverence  to  a. pious  and  sober  clergyman,  than  to  a  wealthy 

1  Panlin.  Tit.  Ambros.  p.  8.  a  Ibid.  p.  12.  *  Aug.  Ep.  160  et 

WO.  4  Con.  Bardie  can.  7.  *  Sidon.  lib.  vii.  ep.  0.  p.  448.    Hie 

qai  nominator,  inquiunt,  non  Episeopi,  sed  potins  Abbatis  complet  officium : 
et  intereedere  magis  pro  animabus  apnd  Coelestem,  quam  pro  corporibus 
apnd  terrenum  Jndieem  potest.  6  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  p.  15. 

Quod  fi  obtenderis  te  faeere  haec,  ut  roges  pro  miseris  atque  subjectis ;  judex 
sseenli  pins  deferet  clerieo  continenti,  quam  diviti,  et  magis  MnctiUtem 
taant  venerebitur,  quam  opes. 
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one,  and  would  respect  him  more  for  his  holiness  than  his 
riches.  However  this  shews  what  was  then  the  commom 
custom,  and  how  great  an  interest  bishops  generally  had 
in  the  secular  magistrate,  who  seldom  rejected  any  peti- 
tions of  this  nature,  Socrates  notes,  that  even  some  of  the 
Novatian  bishops  enjoyed  this  privilege,  as  Paulus*  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Leontius1  of  Rome,  at  whose  intercession 
Tbeodosius  the  Emperor  pardoned  Symmachus,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  treason,  in  making  a  panegyric  upon 
Maximus  the  tyrant,  but  was,  after  his  death,  fled  for  sanc- 
tuary to  a  Christian  Church- 

Sect,  t.— The  Reasons  why  Bishops  interceded  for  some  Criminals  and  net 

others. 

We  may  here  observe  that  crimes  in  themselves  of  a 
very  heinous  nature,  such  as  treason  and  murder,  were 
sometimes  pardoned  at  their  request ;  but  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  bishops  at  any  time  turned  patrons  for  crimi- 
nals, to  the  obstruction  of  public  justice,  (which  would 
have  been  to  have  cut  the  sinews  of  government)  but  only 
in  such  cases,  where  pardon  would  manifestly  be  for  the 
benefit  and  honour  both  of  the  Church  and  Commonwealth; 
or  else  where  the  crimes  themselves  had  sorqe  such  alleviat- 
ing circumstances,  as  might  incline  a  compassionate  judge  to 
grant  a  pardon.  As  when  St.  Ambrose  interceded  with 
Stilico  for  the  pardon  of  some  poor  deluded  wretches, 
whom  Stilico's  own  sen-ant,  by  forgery,  had  drawn  into  an 
error ;  their  ignorance  might  reasonably  be  pleaded  in  their 
behalf.  And  when  St.  Austin  petitioned  for  favour  to  be 
showed  to  the  Circumcellions,  it  was,  he  thought,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Church,  to  free  her  from  the  suspicion  and 
charge  of  revenge  and  cruelty,  which  the  Ponatists  were  so 
ready  to  cast  upon  her;  and  therefore  he  desired  Apringius,* 
the  proconsul,  to  spare  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his 
Church,  as  well  as  to  give  them  time  to  see  tljeir  error  and 
repent  of  it. 


1  Socrat.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.                *  Id.  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  *  Aug.  Kp.  160. 

Ills  iinpio   ferro  fudorunt   snnguincm   L'liristianimi :   Tu  ah  eoriuu  sanguine 

fftiaiH  jurifliruni  ^Indium  cahibr  propter  ChrUtmn.-     ■  Tu  iniiuicit*  Eccle- 
feiic  multibus  jrcluxa  spatium  pec  nit  end  i. 
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Sect.  S.— They  neter  Interceded  in  Civil  Matters  and  Pecuniary  Causes, 

It  must  further  be  noted  from  St.  Ambrose,  that  bishops, 
though  they  themselves  were  sometimes  chosen  judges  in 
civil  causes,  yet  never  interceded  for  any  man  in  such  causes 
to  the  secular  judges.  And  he  gives  a  very  good  reason ' 
for  it;  because,  in  pecuniary  causes,  where  two  parties  are 
concerned,  a  bishop  could  not  intercede  for  one  party,  but 
the  other  would  be  injured,  and  have  reason  to  think  he 
lost  his  cause  by  the  interest  and  favour  of  the  intercessor 
inclining  to  the  adverse  party ;  for  which  reason,  there  are 
no  examples  of  their  interceding  in  such  cases. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  some  particular  Honours  and  Instances  of  Respect 
showed  to  Bishops  by  all  Persons  in  general. 

Sbct.  1-— Of  the  ancient  Custom  of  bowing  the  Head,  to  receive  the  Benedic- 
tion of  Bishops. 

There  are  several  other  privileges  belonging  'to  bishops, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  such  as  their  ex- 
emption from  burdensome  offices,  and  some  sort  of  taxes,  and 
the  cognizance  of  the  secular  courts  in  some  cases;  of  which 
I  shall  say  nothing  particularly  here,  because  they  will  be 
considered  when  we  treat  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  in 
general.  But  there  are  two  or  three  customs,  which  argued 
a  particular  respect  paid  to  bishops,  and  therefore  I  must 
not  here  wholly  pass  them  over.  One  of  these  was  the  an- 
cient custom  of  bowing  the  head  before  them,  to  receive 
their  blessing, — a  custom  so  universally  prevailing,  that  the 
emperors  themselves  did  not  refuse  to  comply  with  it ;  as 
may  appear  from. that  discourse  of  Hilary9  to  Constantius, 
where  he  tells  him,  "he  entertained  the  bishops  with  a  kiss, 
with  which  Christ  was  betrayed;  and  bowed  his  head  to 


1  Ambros.  de  Offlc.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.     In  causis  pecuniariis  intenrenire  non  est 

Secerdotis,  &c.  « Hilar,  adv.  Constant,  p.  05.  Osculo  Sacerdotes 

exdpis,  qao  et  Christus  est  proditus :    caput  benediction!  summittis,  ut  fideni 
calces. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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receive  their  benediction,  whilst  he  trampled  on  their  faith.19 
This  plainly  refers  to  the  custom  we  are  speaking  of.  And 
by  it  we  may  understand  the  meaning1  of  Theodoret,  when 
he  says,1  "The  emperor  Valentinian  gave  orders  to  the 
bishops,  who  were  met,  to  make  choice  of  a  bishop  of  Milan, 
*  That  they  should  place  such  an  one  on  the  bishop's  throne, 
of  that  eminency  for  life  and  doctrine,  that  the  emperors 
themselves  might  not  be  ashamed  to  bow  their  heads  to 
him.1 "  The  same  custom  is  more  plainly  hinted  at  by  St 
Chrysostom,  in  one  of  his  homilies9  to  the  people  of  An- 
tioch ;  where,  speaking  of  Flavian,  their  bishop,  who  was 
gone  to  the  emperor  to  procure  a  pardon  for  them,  he  says, 
"  Flavian  was  a  prince,  and  a  more  honourable  prince  than 
the  other;  forasmuch  as  the  sacred  laws  made  the  emperor 
submit  his  head  to  the  hands  of  the  bishop."  He  speaks  of 
no  other  submission,  but  only  this,  in  receiving  the  bishop's 
benediction ;  for,  in  other  respects,  the  priests  in  t^iose  daj  s 
were  always  subject  to  the  emperors.  He  that  would  see 
more  proofs  of  this  custom,  may  consult  Valesius,*  who  ha$ 
collected  a  great  many  passages  out  of  other  authors  re- 
lating to  it,  I  shall  only  add  here  that  rescript  of  Honorius 
and  Valentinian,  which  says,  "  Bishops  were  the  persons  to 
whom  all  the  world  bowed  the  head ;— Qatfrus  omnis  terra 
caput  inclinat" 

Sect.  9.— Of  kissing  their  Hand. 

Such  another  customary  respect  was  paid  to  them,  by 
kissing  their  hand,  which  seems  to  have  accompanied  the 
former  ceremony;  for  St.  Ambrose  *  joins  them  both  to- 
gether, saying,  "  That  kings  and  princes  did  not  disdain 
to  bend  and  bow  their  necks  to  the  knees  of  the  priests, 
and  kiss  their  hands,  thinking  themselves  protected  by 
their  prayers/9  Paulinus  says,*""  The  people  paid  this  re- 
spect commonly    to    St.  Ambrose."      And    Chrysostom, 

1  Theod.  lib.  W.  c.  0.    *Oir*»g  &vrtp  t&c  yfuripag  £iroc\t»*wfftCV  rifoXdf • 
*  Chrys.  Horn.  &.  ad  Pop.  Antioch.  torn.  i.  p.  48.  *  Valet.  Not  fai 

Theod.  lib.  iv.  c.  6,  ♦  Ambros.  de  Dignit,  Sacerd.  c.  2.  Quippe  cm  vitfeas 
Regum  colla  et  Princlpura  submitti  gentlbus  Saccrdotum,  et  exosculatis  coram 
dexteris,  orationibus  eorum  credant  se  communiri.  *PauUa.  Vi\. 

Ambros.  p.  2  et  8. 
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speaking  of  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  says,1  "  At  his 
first  coming  to  the  city,  the  whole  multitude  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  as  many  as  could  come  near  him,  laid  hold 
of  his  feet,  and  kissed  his  hands."  They  that  please  to  see 
more  of  this  custom,  may  consult  Sidonius*  Apollinaris, 
and  Savaro's  learned  notes8  upon  him,  who  cites  Ennodius, 
and  several  other  authors  to  the  same  purpose. 

Sect.  8,— The  Custom  of  tinging  Hosannas  to  them  sometimes  used,  bat 

not  approved. 

St.  Jerom  mentions  another  custom,  which  he  condemns 
as*  doing  too  great  an  honour  to  mere  mortal  men,  which 
was  the  people's  singing  hosannas  to  their  bishops,  as  the 
multitude  did  to  our  Saviour  at  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
Valesius5  cites  a  passage  out  of  Antoninus's  Itinerary  to  the 
same  purpose ;  where  the  form  of  words  is,  "  Blessed  be 
ye  of  the  Lord,  and  blessed  be  your  coming ! — Hosanna  in 
the  highest !"  Some  also  understand  Hegesippus6  in  the 
same  sense,  where,  speaking  of  the  preaching  of  James, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he  says,  "  The  people  that  were  con- 
verted by  his  discourse,  cried  out, '  Hosanna  to  the  son  of 
David.9 "  Scaliger  understands  that  as  spoken  to  James 
himself;  but  others'7  take  it  for  a  doxology,  or  acclamation 
to  Christ,  whom  they  glorified  upon  the  testimony  that 
James  had  given  him  :  and  this  seems  to  be  the  truer 
sense  of  that  place.  However,  in  the  the  other  acceptation, 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  custom  in  it,  as  appears  from 
what  has  been  said.  I  do  not  insist  upon  what  St.  Jerom, 
in  another  place,  says8  further  of  this  bishop  of  Jerusalem ; 
"  That  he  was  a  man  of  such  celebrated  fame  among  the 


1  Caryl.  Horn.  45.  In  MeleL  torn.  i.  p.  593.  *  Sidon.  lib.  riii.  ep.  11. 

Saneti  Galllcinl  manu  osculatE.    Id.  lib.  vii.  ep.  11.  *  8aTaro  Not. 

in  Sidon.  lib.  Tiii.  ep.  11.  p.  532.    '  *  Hieron.  in  Mat.  xxi.  torn.  9.  p.  02. 

Videmnt  ergo  Episcopl,  et  quantumlibet  saneti  homines,  cum  quanto  periculo 
did  tan  sibi  patiantur,  Ac.  *  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  ii.  c.  23. 

•  Hegesip.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  HoXAtJV  toZatyvrw  iwi  ry  fiaprv(u#  rs 
lorn/to,  •)  XcyoVrw,  deavyik  ry  vuf  AafiiS.  '  Grabe  Spicileg.  Ssc.  if. 

p.  207,  translates  it  thus :  Molti  hoc  Jacobi  testiinonio  confirmati  glorifica- 
b«at(Je*um)  dicentea,  Hosanna  Filio  Darid.  °  Hieron.  Com.  in  Gal.  1. 

Jacobus  Episcopns  Hierosoljmorum  primus  fuit,  cognomento  Justus;  jir 
taata  amnctitatii  et  mmoris  in  populo,  ut  fimbriam  vestimenti  ejus  certatim 
cupereat  attingere. 
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people  for  his  great  sanctity,  that  they  ambitiously  strove 
to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment.91  For  this  honour  was  not 
paid  him  as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  most  holy  man,  who  was, 
indeed,  according  to  the  character  given  him  by  Hegesippo* 
and  Epiphanius,  a  man  of  singular  abstinence  and  piety,  and 
one  of  the  miracles  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  So  that  this  was 
a  singular  honour  done  to  him,  for  his  singular  holiness 
and  virtue. 

Sect.  4.— What  meant  by  the  Corona  SacerdotaUs,  and  the  Form  of 

saluting  Bishops  Per  Corotutm* 

But  to  proceed  with  the  common  honours  pud  to 
bishops.  Another  instance  of  respect  may  be  observed  in 
the  usual  forms  of  addressing  them  ;  for  when  men  spake 
to  them,  they  commonly  prefaced  their  discourse  with  some 
title  of  honour,  such  as  that  of  Precor  Coronam,  and  Per 
Coronam  vestram,  which  we  may  English,  your  honour 
and  dignity  ;  literally,  your  crown.  This  form  often  occurs 
in  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Ennodius,  St.  Jerom,1  and  others. 
St.  Austin  says,  "  Both  the  Catholics9  and  Donatists  used 
it,  when  they  spake  to  the  bishops  of  either  party ;  giving 
them  very  respectful  titles,  and  intreating,  or  rather  adjur- 
ing them,  Per  Coronam,  that  they  would  hear  and  deter- 
mine their  secular  causes." 

8ict.  5.— Whether  Bishops  anciently  wore  a  Mitre,  or  any  the  like  Or- 
nament. 

The  use  of  this  form  of  speech  then  is  plain ;  but  the 
reason  of  it  is  not  so  evident  Savaro,1  and  some  others, 
fancy  it  respected  the  ancient  figure  of  the  clerical  tonsure ; 
by  which  the  hair  was  cut  into  a  round,  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  downwards.  Others  think  it  came  from  the  orna- 
ment which  bishops  wore  upon  their  heads,  and  that  they 
will  needs  have  to  be  a  crown  or  mitre ;  whereas,  it  does 

1  Sldon.  lib.  vi.  ep.  S.  Auctoritas  coronas  tuss,  &c.  Id.  lib.  tU.  ep.  8.  ad 
Euphron.  De  minimis  rebus  coronam  tnam  maximisque  eonsulerem.  Rased. 
Lib.  It.  ep.  SO.  ad  Symmac.  Lib.  v.  ep.  17.  adMarcellinmn.  Llb.tx.  ep.  ST.  ad 
Anrelian.    Hieron.  Ep.  96.  ad  August,  inter  Ep.  Aug;.   Preoor  coronam  tnam. 

9  Aug.  Ep.  147.  ad  Proculeian.  Episc.  partis  Donati.  Honorant  not  vestri, 
honorant  tos  nostri.  Per  coronam  nostram  nos  adjurant  vestri;  per  coronam 
veatram  vos  adjurant  nostri.  ■  Savaro  Not.  in  Sidon,  lib.  vi.  ep.  S. 

Baron,  an.  ltiil.  n.  134. 
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not  appear  that  bishops  had  any  such  ornament  in  those 
days.  I  know,  indeed,  both  Valesius1  and  Petavius*  are 
very  confident,  that  all  bishops,  from  the  very  first,  had  an 
appendant  badge  of  honour  in  their  foreheads,  which  they 
say  was  the  same  with  the  petalum,  ot  golden  plate,  which 
the  Jewish  high-priests  wore.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  as  ancient  an  author  as  Polycrates,*  mentioned  both  by 
Busebius  and  St.  Jerom,  says,  "  That  St.  John  was  a  priest, 
wearing  a  petalum"  And  Epiphanius*  says  the  same  of 
James,  bishop  of  Jurusalem.  But  this  was  not  spoken  of 
them  as  Christian  bishops,  but  on  presumption  of  their  hav- 
ing1 been  Jewish  priests,  and  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Vale- 
sius himself  cites  a  MS.  passion  of  St.  Mark,  which  sets 
the  same  ornament  on  his  head,  and  gives  this  very  reason 
for  it.  "  It  is*  reported,'*  says  he,  "  that  St  Mark,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  carnal  sacrifice,  wore  the  chief-priest's 
petalum  among  the  Jews ;  which  gives  us  plainly  to  under- 
stand,"* says  that  author,  "  that  he  was  one  of  die  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  of  the  family  of  Aaron/1  So  he  did  not  take  this 
for  the  ornament  of  a  Christian  bishop,  but  a  Jewish  priest ; 
and  that  opens  the  way  for  us  to  understand  what  the  other 
authors  meant  by  it ;  however  Valesius  chanced  not  to  ob- 
serve it.  Now  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  bishops  anciently 
wore  any  such  ornament  as  this,  it  will  much  less  follow 
that  they  wore  a  royal  crown,  or  mitre,  as  Spondanus* 
asserts  they  did,  and  thence  deduces  the  custom  of  address- 
ing them  Per  Coronam  ;  therein  deserting  his  great  master, 
Baronius,  who  assigns  another  reason  for  it.  After  all,  it 
seems  most  probable,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  metaphori- 
cal expression,  used  to  denote  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  episcopal  order  ;  though  I  do  not  deny  that  the  clerical 
ionsure  was  sometimes  called  corona ;  but  that  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  bishops,  but  common  to  all  the  clergy. 


1  Yalta.  Not.  in  Eaten*  lib.  ▼.  c.  S4.  •  Petty.  Not.  in  Epiph.  Her. 

fauYtii.  ■.  14.  *  Polycrat.  up.  Eascb.  lib.  t.  c.  24.  *  Epiphan. 

Hasr.  xxix.  n.  9.     It.  lxxviii.  n.  14.  *  A  actor  MS.  Passion. 

8.  Marc  ap.  Vales,  ibid.  B.  Marcum,  juxta  ritum  camnlis  sacrificii,  pontifi- 
calia aptcia  Petalum  in  populo  gestftsse  Judaeorum,  illastrinm  virorum  syn- 
graphs  declarant:  ex  quo  manifesto  datur  intelligi,  de  stirpe  euro  Lefriticft, 
iaaao  Pontiftcia  Aaron  sacra*  socceasiouii  originem  habuttae.  •  Spondan. 

EpUoaa.  Baron,  an.  Mil.  n.  54. 
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SbCt.  •.— Of  the  Titles  'Ay&raroi,  8*nctimimi,  ft. 

ft  will  not  be  improper  to  add,  while  we  are  upon  this 
point,  that  it  was  usual  in  men's  addresses  to  bishops,  or  in 
speaking  of  them,  to  mention  their  names  with  some  addi- 
tional titles  of  respect,  such  as,  QeoifuXlxaToi  and  'Ayutfrorot, 
most  dear  to  God,  and  most  holy  fathers  ;  which  titles  occur 
frequently  in  trig  emperor's  rescripts  iti  the  civil  *  law,  and 
Were  of  such  common  use  in  those  times,  that  Socrates 
(when  he  comes  to  the  sixth  book  of  his  history,  which 
treats  of  his  own  times)  thinks  himself  obliged  to  make  some 
apology9  for  not  giving  the  bishops  that  were  then  living 
these  titles ;  which  I  the  rather  note,  because  of  the  vanity 
of  some,  who  reckon  the  title,  most  holy  father,  the  pope  s 
sole  prerogative ;  and  to  correct  the  malice  of  others,  who 
will  not  allow  a  Protestant  bishop  to  receive  that  title,  with- 
out the  suspicion  and  imputation  of  popery.  As  if  St.  Austin 
and  St.  Jerom  had  been  to  blame,  because  the  one  wrote, 
and  the  other  received  epistles  always  thus  inscribed  ;  Domi- 
no vere  Sancto,  et  Beatissimo  Papa  August  ino.  See  St. 
Austin's  Epist.  11,  13,  14,  17,  18,  21.  were  St.  Jerom  and 
others  give  him  those  honourable  titles. 

Sect.  7. — Bishops  distinguished  by  their  Throne  In  the  Church. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  must  not  be  omitted, 
because  it  was  the  common  honour  and  privilege  of  all 
bishops,  to  be  distinguished  in  the  Church,  by  a  chair  or 
seat,  which  was  commonly  called  their  throne.  Thus* 
Eusebius  calls  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem's  seat,  "  fyopov 
AttotoAwcov,  the  apostolical  throne"  because  St  James, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  first  sat  in  it  And  for  the  same 
reason,  Gregory  Nazianzen  *  calls  the  bishop  of  Alexandria's 
seat,  "  the  throne  of  St  Mark."  It  was  otherwise  called /3^/ia, 
and  fyovoc  ut/'tjAoc,  the  high  throne  ;  because  it  was  exalted 
something  higher  than  the  seats  of  the  presbyters,  which 
were  on  each  side  of  it,  and  were  called  the  second  thrones, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  pres- 

1  Justin.  Novel.  8,  40,  48,  67,  86,  &c.    Concil.  Chalced.  Act.  10. 
■  8ocrat.  Procem.  ad  lib.  vi.  ■  Euseb.  Ub.  fii.  c.  19,  et 

4  Naa.  Orat  Si.  in  Laud.  Atbaoas.  torn.  i.  p.  S77 
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byters.  All  that  I  shall  observe  further  here,  concerning 
this  throne  of  the  bishops,  is,  though  it  be  some  times  called 
the  high  and  lofty  throne,  especially  by  those  writers1  who 
speak  in  a  rhetorical  strain.  Yet  that  is  only  meant  compa- 
ratively, in  respect  of  the  lower  seats  of  presbyters ;  for 
otherwise,  it  was  a  fault  in  any  bishop,  to  build  himself 
a  pompous  and  splendid  throne,  in  imitation  of  the  state 
and  grandeur  of  the  secular  magistrates.  This  was  one  of 
the  crimes  which  the  council  of  Antioch,9  in  their  synodical 
epistle  against  Paulus  Samosatensis,  laid  to  his  charge, 
that  he  built  himself  an  high  and  stately  tribunal,  not  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  but  as  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  world ; 
making  a  secretum  to  it,  in  imitation  of  the  secular  magis- 
trates, whose  tribunals  had  a  place  railed  out  from  the  rest, 
and  separated  by  a  veil,  which  they  called,  the  secretum, 
and  the  ambitious. bishop  gave  his  the  same  name;  by 
which,  and  some  other  such  like  practices,  he  raised  the 
&nvy  and  hatred  of  the  heathens  against  the  Christians,  as 
they  there  complain  of  him.  It  was  then  the  great  care  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  observe  a  decorum  in  the  honours 
which  she  bestowed  upon  her  bishops,  that  they  might  be 
such  as  might  set  them  above  contempt,  but  to  keep  them 
t>elow  envy ;  make  them  venerable,  but  not  minister  to  vanity 
?r  the  outward  pomp  and  ostentation  of  secular  greatness, 
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Of  the  Age,  and  some  particular  Qualifications  required  in 
such  as  were  to  be  Ordained  Bishops. 

Sbct.  1.— Bishops  not  to  be  ordained  under  Thirty  Years  of  Age,   except 

they  were  Men  of  extraordinary  Worth. 

Those  qualfiications  of  bishops,  which  were  common  to 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  shall  be  spoken  of  hereafter ; 
heTe  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  a  few  that  were  more  pecu- 

1  Naz.  Somnitnn  de  Eccl.  Anastas  sublimi  thronq  iusidere  mihi  videbar. 
Id.  Orai.  30.  in  laud.  Basil,  p.  34c*.  iwi  row  w+Xbv  1%  iwMHrojrijc  tyow.  &c , 
*  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  *ti.  c  30. 
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liar  to  them.  Such  as,  first,  their  age ;  which  by  the  canons 
was  required  to  be  at  least  thirty  years.  The  council  of 
Neocaesarea !  requires  thirty  in  presbyters ;  which  is  a  cer- 
tain argument  that  the  same  age  was  requisite  in  a  bishop. 
The  council  of  Agde9  more  expressly  limits  their  age  to 
that  time ;  requiring  all  metropolitans  to  insist  upon  it  in 
their  ordination.  The  reasons  given  by  these  councils  are; 
because  our  Saviour  himself  did  not  begin  to  teach  before 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  and  because  that  is  the  perfect  age 
of  man ;  therefore  though  a  man  was  otherwise  never  so 
well  qualified  the  council  of  Neocaesarea  says,  "  he  shall 
wait,  and  not  be  ordained  so  much  as  presbyter  before  that 
time."  But  whether  this  rule  was  always  observed  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  may  be  questioned ;  for  .there  is 
no  such  rule  given  by  the  Apostles  in  Scripture.  That  which 
goes  under  their  name  in  the  Constitutions*  requires  a  bishop 
to  be  fifty  years  old  before  he  is  ordained ;  except  he  be 
a  man  of  singular  merit  and  worth,  which  may  compensate 
for  the  want  of  years.  This  shews  that  the  custom  of  the 
Church  varied  in  this  matter,  and  that  persons  of  extraordi- 
nary qualification  were  not  always  tied  to  be  of  such  an  age. 
Timothy  was  ordained  young,  as  may  be  collected  from  what 
the  Apostle  says  to  him,  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  "  Let  no  man  despise 
thy  youth.1'  The  history  of  the  Church  affords  many  other 
such  instances.  Euschius*  says,  "  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
and  his  brother  Athenodorus  were  both  ordained  bishops  very 
young ;  In  v&c  a/i^cu.  St.  Ambrose6  says  the  same  of  Acho- 
lius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica;  "That  he  was  young  in  years, 
but  of  mature  age  in  respect  of  his  virtues."  And  Socra- 
tes6 gives  the  like  account  of  Paulus,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. Theodoret 7  observes  also  of  At)ianasiu8,  "  that  he 
was  but  young  when  he  attended  his  bishop  Alexander  at 

1  Can.  Neoces.  Can.  11.  9  Coneil.  Agathen.  c.  17.    Preabytenua 

vel  Episcopum  ante  trijrinta  annos,  Id  est,  antequam  ad  viri  perfect!  states 
perYeniat,  nullus  Metropolitanorum  ordinare  prsaumat.  See  also  Cob.  Tolei. 
iv.  c.  IS.  et  19.  *  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  «  Eoteb. 

lib.  ti.  c.  SO.  A  Ainbr.  Ep.  60.  ad  Anysium.    Benedictus  processus 

juventutis  ipsius,  in  qufi  ad  summum  electus  est  Sacerdotium,  raaturo  jam  pro* 
batua  virtutum  stipendio.  •  Socrat.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.    mAvipa  vio* 

fuv  nh>  iXwciov,  wpofaptjKOTa  it  roif  +ptoiv  *  Thood.  lib.  i.  C,  *, 
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the  council  of  Nice ;"  and  yet  within  five  months  after,  he 
was  chosen  his  successor  at  Alexandria  $  which  probably 
was  before  he  was  thirty  years  old :  for  the  council  of  Nice 
was  not  above  twenty  years  after  the  persecution  under 
Maximian ;  and  yet  Athanasius  was  so  young,  as  not  to 
remember  the  beginning  of  that  persecution,  Anno,  303,  but 
only  as  he  heard  it  from  his  fathers.  For  when  he  speaks 
of  it,  he  says,1 "  He  learned  of  his  parents,  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  raised  by  Maximian,  grand-father  to  Constantius." 
So  that  if  we  compute  from  that  time,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose him  to  be  thirty  years  old,  when  he  was  ordained  bishop, 
Anno,  326.  It  is  agreed  by  all  authors9  that  Remigius, 
bishop  of  Rhemes,  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
was  ordained,  Anno,  471.  And  Cotelerius8  after  Niccpho- 
rus,  says, "  St.  Eleutherius,  an  Illyrican  bishop,  was  conse- 
crated at  twenty."  Ignatius  gives  a  plain  intimation,  that 
Dama8,  bishop  of  the  Magnesians,  was  but  a  very  young 
bishop,  though  he  does  not  expressly  mention  his  age. 
He  calls  his4  ordination,  vt<MfT*pucrivTa£iv,  a  youthful  ordina- 
tion ;  and  therefore  cautions  the  people  not  to  despise  him 
for  his  age,  but  to  reverence  and  give  place  to  him  in  the 
Lord.  Salmasius*  and  Ludovicus  Capellus  miserably  pervert 
this  passage,  and  force  a  sense  upon  it,  which  the  author 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of.  They  will  needs  have  it,  that  by 
the  words  v%tortpuct}v  ra%iv9  Ignatius  means  the  novelty  of 
episcopacy  in  general,  that  it  was  but  a  new  and  late 
institution ;  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  whole  tenour 
and  design  of  all  Ignatius' s  epistles,  but  to  the  plain  sense 
of  this  passage  in  particular ;  which  speaks  nothing  of  the 
institution  of  episcopacy,  but  of  the  age  of  this  bishop, 
who  was  but  young  when  he  was  ordained. 

Now,  from  all  this  it  appears,  that  though  there  was  a 
rule  in  the  Church,  requiring  bishops  to  be  thirty  years 
old  when  they  were  ordained;  yet  it  was  frequently  dis- 
pensed with,  either  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  in  order  to 
promote  persons  of  more  extraordinary  worth  and  singular 

1  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solitar.  torn.  i.  p.  S53.  »  1 1  in  cm  ar.  Vit.  Remig. 

Baron,  an.  471.  p.  206.  8  Coteler.  Not.  in  Const.  A  post.  lib.  ii.  <*.  I. 

Nicrph.  lib.  Hi.  c.  20.  *  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magues.  n.  3.  J  Vid. 

Pearson.  V iodic.  Ignat.  prsf.  ad  Lector. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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qualifications.  Yet  such  dispensations,  as  qualify  boys  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old  to  be  made  bishops  are  no  where 
to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  Church ;  though  the  history 
of  the  Papacy  affords  frequent  instances  of  such  promo- 
tions, as  those  that  please  may  see  in  a  catalogue  of  them, 
collected  by  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Mason,  two1  learned 
writers  of  our  Church. 

8ect.  9.— Bishops  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  to  which 

they  were  ordained. 

But  to  return  to  the  bishops  of  the  primitive  Church. 
Another  qualification  in  a  bishop,  anciently  very  much  in- 
sisted on,  was,  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  clergy  of  the 
same  Church,  over  which  he  was  to  be  made  bishop.  For 
strangers,  who  were  unknown  to  the  people,  were  not 
reckoned  qualified  by  the  canons.  This  is  plainly  implied 
by  Cyprian,9  when  he  says,  "  The  bishop  was  to  be  chosen 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who  had  perfect  knowledge 
of  every  man's  life  and  actions,  by  their  conversation  among 
them."  St  Jerom  observes, "  That  this  was  the  constant  cus- 
tom of  Alexandria,8  from  St.  Mark,  toDionysiusand  Heraclas, 
for  the  presbyters  of  the  Church  to  choose  a  bishop  out  of 
their  own  body.19  And  therefore  Julius*  makes  it  a  strong 
objection  against  Gregory,  whom  the  Arians  obtruded  on 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  in  the  room  of  Athanasius,  that 
he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  place ;  neither  baptised 
there,  nor  known  to  any ;  whereas,  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
ought  not  to  be  so  uncanonical ;  but  he  should  be  ordained 
by  the  bishops  of  the  province  in  his  own  Church,  and  be 
air'  avrS  rs  It  partis,  air  dvrS  t5  icAijps,  one  of  tfap  clergy  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  moos  ordained.  The  ancient  bishops  of 
Rome  were  all  of  the  same  mind,  so  long  as  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  walk  by  the  laws  of  the  Church ;  for 

1  Vid.  Rainoldi  Apolog.  Thes.  n.  86.      Mason  of  the  Comment,  of  Bishops, 
lib.  1.  c.  6.  •  Cypr.  Ep.  08.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hitpan.  p.  lit.  BpU- 

eopos  deligatur  plebe  prsssente,  qua*  tingulorum  Titan  p&enisanne  novit,  et 
unluscujusque  actum  de  ejus  con?ersatione  perspexit.  *  Hleron. 

Epist.  8ft.  ad  Evagr.  Alexandria  a  Marco  ErangelistA  usque  ad  Heradasi  et 
Dionysium  Episcopot,  Presbyteri  semper  unum  ex  se  electum,  In  excelsiori 
gradu  collocatum  Episeopum  nominabant.  *  Jul.  Ep.  ad  Oriental, 

ap.  Athan.  Apol.  ii  torn.  i.  p.  749. 
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Celestin,1  and  Hilary9  and  Leo8  insist  upon  the  same  thing 
as  the  common  rule  and  canon  of  the  Church.  And  we 
find  a  lawas  late  as  Charles  the  Great,  and  Ludovicus  Pius, 
to  the  same  purpose.  For  in  one  of  their  Capitulars  *  it  is 
ordered,  "that  bishops  shall  be  chosen  out  of  their  own 
diocese,  by  the  election  of  the  clergy  and  the  people." 
Though,  a?  Baluzius*  notes,  this  law  did  not  extend  to  very 
many  dioceses,  for  by  this  time,  the  French  kings  had  the 
disposal  of  all  bishoprics  in  their  dominions,  except  some 
few  Churches,  which  by  special  privilege  retained  the  old 
way  of  electing ;  and  they  did  not  bind  themselves  to  nomi- 
nate bishops  always  out  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church  which 
was  vacant,  but  used  their  liberty  to  choose  them  out  of  any 
other.  As  now  it  is  become  the  privilege  and  custom  of 
kings  and  princes  almost  in  all  nations ;  which  is  the  occas- 
ion of  the  difference  betwixt  the  ancient  and  modern  practice 
in  this  particular.  For  while  the  ancient  way  of  elections 
continued,  the  general  rule  was  for  every  Church  to  make 
choice  of  one  of  her  own  clergy  to  be  her  bishop,  and  not  a 
stranger. 

8bct.  J. — Some  Exceptions  to  this  Rule. 

Yet  in  some  extraordinary  cases  this  rule  admitted  of 
legal  exceptions ;  particularly  in  these  three  cases.  I.  When 
it  was  found  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  to  translate 
bishops  from  one  see  to  another.  In  this  case  though  the 
bishop  was  a  stranger,  yet  his  translation  being  canonical, 
was  reckoned  no  violation  of  this  law.  2.  When  the  Church 
could  not  unanimously  agree  upon  one  in  their  own  body, 
then  to  pacify  their  heats  and  end  their  controversies,  the 
emperor  or  a  council  proposed  one  of  another  Church  to 
their  choice,  or  promoted  him  by  their  own  authority. 
Upon  this  ground  Neqtarius,  Chrysostom,  and  Nestorius, 
all   strangers,  were  made  bishops  of  Constantinople.     It 

1  Calesttn.  Ep.  if.  ad  Eplse.  Narbon.  c.  4,  et  5.  *  Hilar.  Pap. 

EpisU  1.  ad  Aftcan.  Tarraoon.  c.  S.  s  Leo  Ep.  84.  ad  Anastas.  c.  6. 

4  Cfcfitolar.  Caroli  et  Lodov.  lib.  i.  e.  84.  Episcopi  per  electionera  Cleri  et 
IVpoU,  teoondum  statuta  canonum,  de  propria  dicecesieligantur.  *  Baluz. 

Not.  ad  Concilia  Gall.  Narbon.  p.  84.    It.  Not.  ad  Gratian.  Dist.  ixiii.  c.  xxxiv. 
p.  407. 
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was  to  end  the  disputes  that  arose  in  the  Churchy  which 
was  divided  in  their  elections,  as  Socrates1  and  Sozomen 
srive  an  account  of  them.  3.  Sometimes  men's  extraordi- 
nary  merit  gave  them  preference,  though  strangers,  before 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  to  which  they  were  chosen. 
As  St.  Ambrose9  observes  of  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  that  he 
was  chosen,  posthabitis  civibus,  before  ail  thai  were  citi- 
zens, or  bred  in  the  place,  though  none  of  the  electors  had 
ever  seen  him  before,  but  only  heard  of  his  fame  and  cha- 
racter: and  there  are  many  other  instances  of  the  like  na- 
ture. But  excepting  some  such  cases  as  these,  the  rule 
was  generally  observed,  to  choose  no  one  bishop  of  any 
place,  who  was  not  known  to  the  people,  and  a  member  of 
the  same  Church  before. 

Ssct.  4.— Bishops  to  go  through  the  Inferior  Orders  of  the  Church. 

Another  qualification  required  in  a  bishop  was,  that  he 
should  arise  gradually  to  his  honour,  and  not  come  to  the 
throne  per  saltum  ;  but  first  pass  through  some,  if  not  all 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  Church.  The  council  of  Sardica 
has  a  canon8  very  full  to  this  purpose :  "  If  any  rich  man  or 
pleader  at  the  law,  desire  to  be  made  a  bishop,  he  shall  not 
be  ordained,  till  he  has  first  gone  through  the  offices  of 
reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter ;  that  behaving  himself  wor- 
thily in  each  of  these  offices,  he  may  ascend  gradually  to 
the  height  of  the  episcopal  function ;  and  in  every  one  of  these 
degrees  he  shall  continue  some  considerable  time,  that  his 
faith,  and  good  conversation,  and  constancy,  and  moderation 
may  be  known."  The  same  rule  is  prescribed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Bracara4  and  some  others.  And  that  it  was  the  anci- 
ent practice  of  the  Church,  appears  from  what  Cyprian  says1 
of  Cornelius,  "  that  he  was  not  made  bishop  of  Rome  all  of 
a  sudden,  but  went  gradually  through  all  the  offices  of  the 


1  Socrat.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  20.   Sozom.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.        •  Ambrot,  Ep. 
88.  ad  Eccl.  Vercel.  *  Concil  Sardic.  can.  10.  *  Concll.  Bracar.  I. 

e.  80.  Per  singulos  gradus  eruditus  ad  Sacerdotium  veniat.  •  Cjpr.  Ep.  69. 

al.  65.  ad  Antonian.  p.  103.  Non  iatc  ad  Episcopatum  subitd  perveait,  sed 
per  omnia  Ecclesiastica  officia  promote*,  et  in  dirinis  adroiaUtmHooihis 
Dominum  sepe  promeritus,  ad  Sacerdotii  subline  fastigium  cunetU  religioaii 
gradibus  ascendit. 
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Church,  till  his  merits  advanoed  him  to  the  episcopal  throne." 
Theodoret1  commends  Athanasius  upon  the  same  account; 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen*  speaks  to  the  honour  of  St.  Basil, 
with  some  reflection  on  several  bishops  of  his  age,  "  that  he 
did  not  as  soon  as  he  was  baptized  leap  into  a  bishopric,  as 
some  other  ambitious  persons  did,  but  rise  to  his  honour  by 
degrees.*'  He  adds, "  that  in  military  affairs,  this  rule  was 
generally  observed;  every  great  general  is  first  a  common 
soldier,  then  a  captain,  then  a  commander ;  and  it  would  be 
happy  for  the  Church,"  says  he,  "  if  matters  were  always  so- 
ordered  in  it."  By  this  time  it  seems  this  rule  was  fre- 
quently transgressed,  without  any  reason  or  necessity;  but 
only  by  the  ambition  of  some  who  affected  the  office  of 
bishop,  yet  were  not  willing  to  undergo  the  inferior  offices 
that  were  preparative  to  it. 

Sict.  5.— Deacons  might  be  ordained  Bishops,  though  never  ordained 

Presbyters. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  it  was  not  always  necessarily 
required,  that  a  man  should  be  ordained  presbyter  first  in 
order  to  be  made  a  bishop  ;  for  deacons  were  as  commonly 
made  bishops  as  any  other.  Caecilian  was  no  more  than 
archdeacon8  of  Carthage,  when  he  was  ordained  bishop,  as 
we  learn  from  Optatus.  And  both  Theodoret*  and  Epi- 
phanius*  say,  "that "Athanasius  was  hut  a  deacon,  when  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria."  Liheratus  observes  the 
same6  of  Peter  Moggus  and  Esaias,  two  other  bishops  of 
Alexandria;  as  also  of  Agapetus7  and  Vigilius,  bishops  of 
Rome.  Socrates9  and  Theodoretf  relate  the  same  of 
Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  ordained  in  the  place 
of  liberius.  Eusebius10  takes  notice  of  one  of  his  own 
name,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  who  was  made  bishop 
of  Laodicea.  And  Socrates11  says  Chrysostom  made 
Heraclidcs,  one  of  his  own  deacons,  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  Serapion,  bishop  of  Heraclea.     And  that  this  was 

1  Theod.  lib.  i.  e.  95.  '  Naz.  Orat.  20.  in  Land.  Basil,  p.  995. 

9  QptH  lib,  L  p.  41.  4  Theodor.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  •  Epiphan.  Hssr. 

tiOL  ArUa.  •  Liberal.  Brer  iar.  c.  16  et  18.  T  Liberal,  ibid.  c. 

91  et  22.  •  Socrat.  lib.  ii.  c  37.  •  Theod.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  "•  En 

seb.  lib.  Tii.  c.  1 1.  "  Socrai.  lib.  ?i.  c.  11.    Lib.  ?i.  c  4  et  17. 
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a  general  practice,  and  agreeable  to  canon,  appears  also 
from  a  letter  of  pope  Leo,  where  speaking  of  the  election 
of  a  metropolitan,  he  says,1  "  he  ought  to  be  chosen  either 
out  of  the  presbyters,  or  out  of  the  deacons  of  the  Church.** 

Sect.  0. — Bishops  In  Cases  of  Necessity  chosen  oat  of  tbe  Inferior  Orders. 

Sometimes  in  cases  of  necessity  bishops  were  choseft  out 
of  the  inferior  orders,  subdeacons,  readers,  &c.  Liberatus 
says,  Silverius,  who  was  competitor  with  Vigilius  for  the 
bishopric  of  Rome,  was  but  a  subdeacon.9  And  St.  Austin 
himself)  when  he  erected  his  new  bishopric  at  Fussala,  be- 
ing disappointed  of  the  person  whom  he  intended  to  hare 
had  consecrated  bishop,  offered  one  Antonius,  a  reader,  to 
the  primate,  to  be  ordained  bishop  in  his  room ;  and  the 
primate,  without  any  scruple  immediately  ordained  him; 
though,  as  St.  Austin3  testifies,  he  was  but  a  young  man, 
who  had  never  showed  himself  in  any  other  office  of  the 
Church  beside  that  of  reader. 

Sect.  7. — And  in  some  extraordinary  Cases  ordained  immediately  frost 

Laymen. 

There  want  not  also  several  instances  of  persons,  who 
were  ordained  bishops  immediately  of  laymen,  when  God, 
by  his  particular  providence,  seemed  to  point  them  out  as 
the  fittest  men,  in  some  certain  junctures,  to  be  employed 
in  his  service.  Thus  it  was  in  the  known  case  of  St  Ambrose, 
who  was  but  newly  baptized,  when  he  was  ordained  bishop, 
as  both  Paulinus,*  and  all  the  historians  testify.  When  the 
people  of  Milan  were  so  divided  in  the  election  of  a  bishop, 
that  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar,  he  being  praetor  of 
the  place,  came  in  upon  them,  to  appease  the  tumult,  as  by 
virtue  of  his  office  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  do  ;  and 
making  an  eloquent  speech  to  them,  it  had  a  sort  of  mira- 
culous effect  upon  them ;  for  they  all  immediately  left  off 
their  dispute,  and  unanimously  cried  out,  "  They  would 
have  Ambrose  to  be  their  bishop ;"  which  the  emperor  un- 


1  Leo  Ep.  Ixxxir.   c.  0.      Ex  Prexbyteris  ejusdem  Ecclesie,  Tel  ex  Diacoa- 
ibua  eligatur.  *  Liberat.  Brer.  c.  22.  *  Aug.  Ep.  eclxi.  ad 

Celestin.  *  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros.  p.  3.    Ruffin.  lib  ii.  e.  11.      Theod. 

lib.  ir.  c.  6  et  7.    Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  30.    Sozom.  lib.  vi.  c.  24. 
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*,  and  looking  upon  it  .as  a  providential  call,  he 
-ed  him  to  be  baptized,  (for  he  was  but  yet  a  catechu- 
)  and  in  a  few  days  after  to  be  ordained  their  bishop, 
'yprian  was  another  instance  of  the  like  providential 
tnsation  ;  for  Pontius 1  says,  in  his  life,  "  That  he  was 
an  bishop  by  the  judgment  of  God  and  the  favour  of 
people,  though  he  was  but  a  neophyte,  or  newly  bap- 
"     Socrates  *  and  Sozomen  *  say  the  same  of  Necta- 

Gregory  Nazienzen's  successor  at  Constantinople, 
at  he  was  chosen  bishop  by  the  second  general-coun- 
rhilst  he  had  his  mystical  garments  on  him,"  meaning 
>  white  garments,  which  the  newly-baptized  were  used 
»r.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Pontus,  St. 
*s  predecessor,  was  not  baptized,  but  only  a  catechu- 

when  he  was  chosen  bishop,  as  Nazianzen  himself4 
ms  us.  And  Eucherius  was  but  a  monk,  that  is,  a  lay- 
m  when  he  was  chosen  and  ordained  bishop  of  Lyons, 
ironiuss  says,  from  Hilarius  Arelatensis,  in  the  life  of 
CMratus.  Cbrysostom'  seems  to  say  the  same  of  Philo- 
us,  bishop  of  Antioch,  when  he  reports  of  him,  "  That 
as  taken  from  the  court  of  judicature,  and  carried  from 
judge's  bench  to  the  bishop's  throne,  awo  /3ifyictroc 
ueS  ivl  /3q/xa  hpov.  In  all  these  instances  there  seems 
ive  been  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  direction  of  provi- 
e,  which  supersedes  all  ordinary  rules  and  canons ; 
herefore  these  ordinations  were  never  censured  as  un- 
oical  or  irregular,  though  contrary  to  the  letter  of  a 
aon  rule.    Because  the  rule  itself  was  to  be  understood 

this  limitation  and  exception,  as  one  of  the  ancient 
as7  explains  itself,  and  all  others  that  relate  to  this 
jr ;  saying,  "  One  that  is  newly  converted  from  Gen- 
i,  or  a  vicious  life,  ought  not  presently  to  be  advanced 
>ishopric ;  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  who  has  yet  given  no 


ntt  Vit.  Cjpr.  p.  9.  Judicio  Dei  ct  plebis  farore  ad  officium  Sacerdotii 
tcopatOs  gradmnadbuc  Neophytus,et,  ut  putabatur,  Novel  I  us,  electus  est- 
lL  lib.  t.  e.  8.  s  8oxom.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.    t$v  fivrtx^v  £<r$v;ra  hi 

fuvoc,  &c.  *  Naz.  Oral.  vix.  dc  Laud.  Patr.  t.  i.  p.  308. 

a.  an.  4*1  p.  9.  *  Chrys.  Horn.  31  de  S.  Philogon.  torn.  i.  p.397. 

o.  Apoat.  c.  80. 
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proof  of  himself,  should  be  made  a  teacher  of  others ;  un- 
less it  be  so  ordained  by  the  gTace  and  appointment  of  God 
himself,  tl  /uiprs  koto  dttav  \apiv  rvro  yivono."      For  in  this 
case  there  could  be  no  dispute,  the  will  of  God  being  su- 
perior to  all  human  canons  whatsoever.     And  therefore, 
though  the  same  limitation  be  not  expressed  in  other  ca- 
nons, yet  it  is  evident  that  they  are  always  to  be  understood 
with  this  exception  :  upon  which  account,  it  was  not  reck- 
oned any  breach  of  canon  to  make  a  layman  bishop,  when 
providence  seemed  first  to  grant  a  dispensation,  by  direct- 
ing the   Church   to  be  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  such  a 
person.     They  did  not,  in  such  cases,  make  a  layman  re- 
ceive one  order  one  day,  and  another  the  next,  and  so  go 
through  the  several  orders  in  the  compass  of  a  week,  bat 
made  him  bishop  at  once,  when  need  required,  without  any 
other  ordination.     The  contrary  custom  is  a  modern  prac- 
tice, scarce  ever  heard  of  till  the  time  of  Photius,  Anno,  858, 
who,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not  coming  gradually  to  his 
bishopric,  was,  on  the  first  day,  made  a  monk,  on  the  se- 
cond, n  reader,  on  the  third,  a  sub-deacon,  on  the  fourth,  i 
deacon,  on  the  fifth,  a  presbyter,  and  on  the  sixth,  a  patri- 
arch, as  Nicetas  David,1  a  writer  of  that  age,  informs  us  in 
the  Life  of  Ignatius.     Spalatensis*  observes  the  same  prac- 
tice to  be  continued  in  the  Romish  Church,  under  pretence 
of  complying  with  the  ancient  canons  ;  though  nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  them, 
which  was,  that  men  should  continue  some  years  in  every 
order,  to  give  some  proof  of  their  behaviour  to  the  Church, 
and  not  pass  cursorily  through  all  orders,  in  five  or  six  days 
time ;  which  practice,  as  it  does  not  answer  the  end  of  the 
canons,  so  it  is  altogether  without  precedent  in  the  primi- 
tive Church. 


1  Nicet.  Vit.  Igoat.  Concil.  torn.  viii.  p.  1 190.  *  Spalai.  <!•  Rcpfe 

lib.  iii.  c.  4.  n.  10.  p.  480. 
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CHAR  XL 

Ctf  some  particular  Laws  and  Customs  observed  about  the 

Ordination  of  Bishops. 

8rar.  1.— ■ Bishoprics  not  to  be  void  abore  three  Months. 

When  any  bishopric  became  void  by  the  death  or  cession 
of  its  bishop,  then,  forasmuch  as  bishops  were  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  constituent  part  of  the  Church,  all  imagin- 
able care  was  taken  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  with  all  conveni- 
ent speed.    In  the  African  Churches  a  year  was  the  utmost 
limit  that  was  allowed  for  a  vacancy ;  for  if  within  that 
time  a  new  election  was  not  made,  he  that  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  Church  during  the  vacancy,  whose  bu- 
siness it  Was  to  procure  and  hasten  the  election,  was  to  be 
tuned  out  of  his  office,  and  a  new  one  put  in  his  room,  by 
a  canon  of  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage,1  which  is  also  con- 
firmed in  the  African  code.*    But  in  other  places  this  was 
limited  to  a  much  shorter  time :  for  by  a  canon8  of  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Chalcedon,  every  metropolitan  is  obliged 
to  ordain  a  new  bishop  in  the  vacant  see,  within  the  space 
of  three  months,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  un- 
less some  unavoidable  necessity   forced   him  to  defer  it 
longer. 

Sxct.  9*— In  some  Places  a  new  Bishop  was  chosen  before  the  old  one 

buried. 


At  Alexandria  the  custom  was  to  proceed  immediately  to 
election  as  soon  as  the  bishop  was  dead,  and  before  he  was 
interred.  Epiphanius  *  hints  at  this  custom,  when  he  says, 
c<  They  were  used  to  make  no  delay  after  the  decease  of  a 
bishop,  but  chose  one  presently,  to  preserve  peace  among 
the  people,  that  they  might  not  run  into  factions  about  the 
choice  of  *  successor.*'1    But  Liberatus*  is  a  little  more  par- 


1  Cob.  Carth.  5.  can.  8.  *  Cod.  Can.  Eeol.  Afric.  can.  75.  *  Con. 

Choked,  eaa.  85.  #Eplphan.  Her.  60.  Arian.  n.  11.    /u}  xpovgciv 

Stmt  TtXMwr^v  rm  inwcAVa,  Ac.  *  Liberal.  Breviar.  c.  90.    Consuetudo 

Ml  Alexandria;,  iHam,  qui  defuncto  saecedit,  excubias  super  defuncti 
agate*  maaaatqne  dexteram  ejus  capiti  auo  imponere ;  et  aepulto  maaibus 
tub,  aedpere  collo  sao  Beat!  Marci  pallium,  et  tunc  legitime  aedere. 
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ticular  in  describing1  the  circumstances  of  it.  He  says,  '<  it 
was  customary  for  the  successor  to  watch  over  the  body  of 
the  deceased  bishop,  and  to  lay  his  right  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  to  bury  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  take 
the  pall  of  St.  Mark,  and  put  it  upon  himself,  and  so  at  in 
his  throne/'  To  these  authorities  we  may  add  that  of 
Socrates,1  who  says,  "  that  Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  waa  en- 
throned the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Theophilus."  And 
he  intimates,  that  the  same  thing  was  practised  in  other 
places ;  for  Proclus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,3  waa  en- 
throned before  Maximian,  his  predecessor,  was  interred; 
and,  after  his  enthronement,  he  performed  the  funeral  office 
for  him.  And  this  was  done  at  the  instance  and  command 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  that  there  might  be  no  dispute 
or  tumult  raised  in  the  Church  about  the  election  of  a 
bishop. 

8ecT.  3.— Some  Instances  of  longer  Vacancies  in  Times  of  Difficulty  and 

Persecution. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  care  and  diligence  of  the 
Church  in  filling  up  vacant  sees,  it  sometimes  happened, 
that  the  election  of  bishops  was  deferred  to  a  much  longer 
season.  For  in  Afric,  at  the  time  of  the  collation  of  Car- 
thage, there  were  no  less  than  three-score  bishoprics  void  at 
once,  which  was  above  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole ;  for 
the  whole  number  of  bishops  was  but  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  whereof  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  were  then 
present  at  the  conference,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  were 
absent  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old  age ;  besides  which, 
there  were  sixty  vacant  sees,  which  were  unprovided  of 
bishops  at  that  time,  as  the  Catholics  8  told  the  Donatists, 
who  pretended  to  vie  numbers  with  them,  though  they 
were  but  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  What  was  the 
particular  reason  of  so  many  vacancies  at  that  juncture,  is 
not  said ;  but  probably  it  might  be  the  difficulty  of  the  times, 
that  Catholic  bishops  could  not  there  be  placed  where  the 

1  Socrat.  Ub.  vii.  cT.  •  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  40.  •  Aug.  Brer*. 

Collat.  prime  Diei.  c.  14.  Sane  propter  Cathedra*,  quas  EpiacopU  Tteaes 
apttd  ae  esse  dixerunt,  reaponsam  est  a  Catholicis,  sexaginta  esse,  qajbos  ne* 
eeatores  Episcopi  nondum  fuerant  ordinati. 
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Donatists  had  gotten  foil  possession.  Or,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  the  negligence  of  the  people,  who  contented  themselves 
with  administrators  during  the  vacancy,  and  would  not  ad- 
mit of  a  new  bishop.  The  council  of  Macriani,  mentioned 
by  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,1  takes  notice  of  this  dilatory  prac- 
tice in  some  Churches,  and  censures  it  by  a  canon,  which 
orders  the  administrators,  who  were  always  some  neigh- 
bouring bishops,  to  be  removed;  and  condemns  such 
Churches  to  continue  without  administrators,  till  they 
sought  for  a  bishop  of  their  own.  Another  reason  of  long 
vacancies  in  some  times  and  places,  was  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances the  Churches  lay  under  in  time  of  persecution? 
For  the  bishops  were  the  men  chiefly  aimed  at  by  the  perse- 
cutors ;  and  therefore,  when  one  bishop  was  martyred,  the 
Church  sometimes  was  forced  to  defer  the  ordination  of 
another,  either  because  it  was  scarce  possible  to  go  about  it 
in  such  times  of  exigency,  or  because  she  was  unwilling  to 
expose  another  bishop  immediately  to  the  implacable  fury 
of  a  raging  adversary,  and  bring  upon  herself  a  more  vio- 
lent storm  of  persecution.  The  Roman  9  clergy  give  this 
for  their  reason  to  Cyprian,  why,  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Fabian,  they  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  a  new  election: 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  difficulty  af  the  times,  was  such 
as  would  not  permit  it.  Baronius  *  reckons  the  time  of  this 
vacancy  a  year  and  three  months ;  but  others,*  who  are  more 
exact  in  the  calculation,  make  it  a  year  and  five  months ;  by 
either  of  which  accounts,  it  was  above  a  year  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  the  canons.  But  this  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison of  that  long  vacancy  of  the  bishopric  of  Carthage, 
in  the  time  of  the  Arian  persecution,  under  Gensericus  and 
Hunericus,  two  heretical  kings  of  the  Vandals,  which  Vic- 
tor Uticensis*  says  was  no  less  than  twenty-four  years, 


1  Perrand.  Brer.  Canon,  c.  23.  ap.  Justel.  torn.  I.  p.  440t  Ut  Interrentores 
Episeopi  eonreniant  plebis  qua  Bpisoopum  non  habent,  ut  Episcopum  acdpi- 
aai ;  quod  si  aceipere  neglexerint,  reraoto  Intervcntore  sic  remaneant,  qnam 
din  albi  Episcopum  qustrant.  *  Ep.  xxxi.  al.  xxx.  ap.  Cyprian,  p.  50. 

Post .  txccssum    nobflissuas  memorise  viri  Fabiani,  nondum  est  Episcopal 
profit*  rarest  ei  temporam  difficultates  constitutes.  *  Baron,  an.  253. 

n.  6.  an.  2&t.  n.  46.  4  Pearson.  Annal.  Cypr.  an.  250.  n.  3.  et  an.  251. 

n.  6.  *  Victor,  de  Pcrsecut.  Vandal,  lib.  ii. 
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during  all  which  time  the  Church  of  Carthage  had  no 
bishop.  But  these  were  difficulties  upon  the  Church,  and 
matters  of  force,  not  her  choice;  for  in  times  of  peace  she 
always  acted  otherwise,  and  did  not  think  such  extraordi- 
nary instances  fit  precedents  to  be  drawn  into  example, 
much  less  to  be  drawn  into  consequence  and  argued  upon, 
as  some l  have  done,  that,  therefore,  the  Church  may  be 
without  bishops,  because  she  subsisted,  in  some  extraordi- 
nary vacancies,  without  them,  when  she  could  not  have 
them ;  which  argument  would  hold  as  well  against  any 
other  order  as  that  of  bishops,  did  but  they  who  urge  this 
argument  rightly  consider  it. 

8kct.  4. — Three  Bishops  required  to  the  Ordination  of  a  Bishop. 

But  to  return  to  the  ordination  of  bishops.  At  the  time 
appointed  for  ordination,  the  metropolitan  was  used  to  send 
forth  his  circular  letters,  and  summon  all  the  bishops  of  the 
province  to  meet  at  the  place  where  the  new  bishop  was  to 
be  ordained,  and  assist  at  his  consecration.  The  presence 
of  them  all  was  required,  if  they  could  conveniently  attend; 
if  not,  they  were  to  send  their  consent  in  writing;  in  which 
case,  three  bishops,  with  the  assistance  or  consent  of  the 
metropolitan,  were  reckoned  a  sufficient  canonical  number 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  St.  Cyprian4 
speaks  of  it  as  the  general  practice  of  the  Church  in  his 
time,  to  have  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  present  at  any 
such  ordination.  And  Eusebius3  particularly  takes  notice 
of  the  ordination  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who 
succeeded  Narcissus,  that  he  was  ordained  jura  jcomjfc  rwp 
hruTKOjrwv  yvwprft,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  bishops  <f 
his  province.  The  council  of  Chalcedon*  calls  this  a  cano- 
nical ordination,  when  the  metropolitan,  with  all  or  most  of 
his  provincial  bishops,  ordain  the  bishops  of  their  own  pro- 
vince, as  the  canons  have  appointed.    And  the  general 


lBlondei.  Apol.  '  Cypr.  Ep.  lxvili.  al.  lxvii.  ad  Fratr.  Hispaa.  p.  lit 

Quod  apod  nos  qnoqne  et  fere  per  prorincias  universes  tenetnr,  nt  ad  ordia*- 
tiooet  rite  eelehrandas,  ad  earn  plebem,  cui  Propositus  ordinatv,  Bpissofi 
•jusdem  provincial  proximi  qniqne  convenient,  et  Episcopal  dellgatw  pleia 
present*,  &c.  *  Eiueb.  lib.  vi.  c.  11.  *  Con.  Chalccd.  Act.  ivi. 

c.  torn.  4,  p.  617. 
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council  of  Constantinople1  justified  the  ordinations  of  Fla- 
vian, bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  as  cano- 
nical in  this  respect,  because  they  were  ordained  by  the 
biahops  of  their  provinces,  synodically  met  together.    This 
was  the  ancient  role  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  requires 
the  assistance  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province,  if  they 
could  conveniently9  attend  the  ordination.    But,  forasmuch 
as  that  either,  through  urgent  necessity,  or  by  reason  of 
their  great  distance,  it  might  happen  that  all  of  them  could 
not  be  present,  it  is  added,  "  That  in  that  case,  three  bishops 
should  be  sufficient  to  ordain,  provided  the  metropolitan 
and  the  rest  sent  their  consent  in  writing ;  but,  under  three, 
the  canons  did  not  generally  allow  of."     The  first  council 
of  Aries,*  and  the  third  of  Carthage,4  require  three  besides 
the  metropolitan.    And  the  second  council  of  Aries*  does 
not  allow  the  metropolitan  to  be  one  of  the  three ;  but  saith 
expressly,  "  That  he  shall  take  the  assistance  of  three  pro- 
vincial bishops  beside  himself,  and  not  presume  to  ordain  a 
bishop  without  them."     It  is  true  those  called  the  Aposto- 
lical Canons4  and  Constitutions7  allow  the  ordination  that  is 
performed  by  two  bishops  only.     But  this  is  contrary  to  all 
other  canons ;  which  are  so  far  from  allowing  two  bishops 
to  ordain  by  themselves,  that  the  council  of  Orange8  or- 
ders both  the  ordaining  bishops,  and  the  ordained,  to   be 
deposed:  and  the  council  of  Kiez9  actually  deposed  Armen- 
tarins  for  this  very  thing;  because  he  had  not  three  bishops 
to  ordain  him.     All  Churches,  indeed,  did  not  punish  such 
ordinations  with  the  same  severity ;  but  in  all  places  they 

1  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Theodor.  lib.    t.  e.  9.  *  Con.  Nic.  ton.  4. 

'Vmviwotop  wpoetpu  lidkira  /Uv  vwo  ndvrvv  rwv  Iv  rif  iirapgi'f  *a&<?aff£ai. 
■  Co*.  Arelai.  i.  c  91.  Si  non  potaerint  septem,  sine  tribiis  fratribiu  nou 
presamant  ordinare.  4Con.  Carih.  3.  can.  89.    Forma  antiqua  ser- 

TaMtor,  aft  noa  nlnns  quam  tres  tuffleiant,  qui  fuerint  a  Metropolitan©  direct! 
ad  ontinaadiua  Eplscopam.    See  also  Con.  Carth.  >i.  c.  4.  *  Con. 

Artlal.  il.  a.  5.  Nee  Episcopus  Metropolitanus  sine  tribus  EpiscopU  com- 
profincfaiibQS  pnefumat  Episcopnm  ordinare.  6  Can.  A  post.  c.  1. 

'BfliffinMroc  xttporwtleS*  fab  Ithtkotw  fou  ff  rpivv.  T  Cons  tit.  Apoet. 

Hb.  vttt.  a.  21,  •  Con.  Arausic.  1.  can.  21.  '  Con.  Rciens. 

caa.  1.  Oiatnallonen,  quam  Canones  irritam  defininnt,  nos  quoqne  vacuan- 
daameaaa  caaaalmaa)  in  qui,  pratermissa  trium  prsseutifi,  nee  expetitiscom- 
prov ladaUani  Uteris,  Metropolitani  qaoque  voluntate  ucglccti,  prorsus  nihil 
quod  Episoopuin  faceret  wtenbum  est. 
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were  reckoned  uncanonical.  When  Paulinus  ordained 
Evagrius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Theodoret1  takes  notice  "  that 
this  was  done  against  the  laws  of  the  Church/1  because  be 
was  ordained  by  a  single  person,  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  provincial  bishops.  And  Synesius*  says  the  same  of 
the  ordination  of  Siderius,  bishop  of  Palasbisca,  "that  it  was 
irregular,"  because  he  neither  had  the  consent  of  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  his  metropolitan,  nor  three  bishops  to  ordain 
him.  It  was  to  avoid  this  censure  of  irregularity,  that 
Novatian,  when  he  set  himself  up  to  be  bishop  of  Rome, 
against  Cornelius,  sent  for  three  bishops  out  of  the  furthest 
corner  of  Italy,  to  come  and  ordain  *  him,  lest  it  should  be 
objected  against  him,  that  he  had  not  a  canonical  ordina- 
tion. And  upon  this  account,  when  Pelagius  the  First  was 
to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Rome,  because  three  bishops 
could  not  be  procured,  a  presbyter4  was  taken  in  to  make 
up  the  number ;  in  all  which,  the  general  practice  of  the 
Church  is  very  clearly  seen  and  described. 

Sbct.  5.— Yet  Ordination*  by  one  Binbop  allowed  to  be  valid,  Ihoafa  Mt 

canonical. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  though  this  was  the  common 
rule  and  practice  of  the  Church,  yet  it  was  not  simply  and 
absolutely  of  the  essence  of  ordination;  for  the  Church 
many  times  admitted  of  the  ordinations  of  bishops  that  were 
consecrated  only  by  one  or  two  bishops.     The  council  of 
Orange,6  which  orders  both  the  ordaining  bishops  and  the 
ordained  to  be  deposed,  in  case  two  bishops  only  ordained 
a  bishop  with  his  consent,  decrees  notwithstanding, "  that  if 
a  bishop  was  ordained,  by  any  sort  of  violence,  against  his 
will,  though  only  by  two  bishops,  in  that  case,  his  ordina- 
tion  should  stand  good,  because  he   was  passive  in  the 
thing,  and  not  consenting  to  the  breach  of  the  canons.   And 
without  this   passivity    there  arc  several  instances  of  or- 
dinations by  two  bishops  only,  the  validity  of  which  we  do 


1  Thcod.  lib.  v.  c.  23.  *  Syncs.  Ep.  67.  »  Euseb.  lib.  *L 

c.  43.  ex  Epist.  Cornel.  •  Lib.  Pontifical.  Vit.  Pelag .      Dm  MS 

esscnt  Epiftcopl,  qui  euin  ordinarcnt,  invent!  Hunt  duo  Episcopi,  Trmnm  4$ 
Pcrusio,  et  Bonus  dfi  Forenlino,  et  Andreas  Presbyter  de  Otliu,  et  ordinal** 
runt  emu.  *  Cuu.  Arausic.  1.  c.  41. 
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not  find  disputed.   Pelagius,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  reckoned 
Ik  true  bishop,  though,  as  We  have  just  now  heard,  he  had 
but  two  bishops  and  a  presbyter  to  ordain  him.     Dioscortts* 
of  Alexandria,  was  consecrated  likewise  by  two  bishops 
only,  and  those  under  ecclesiastical  censure ;  as  we  learn 
from  an  epistle  of  the  bishops  of  Pontus,*  at  the  end  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedoti.     Yet  neither  that  council,  nor  any 
others,  ever  questioned  the  validity  of  his  ordination,  un- 
less, perhaps,  those  Pontic  bishops  did,who  call  it  nefandam 
atque   imaginariam  ordtnaitonem.      Siderius,    bishop    of 
Paiaebisca,  was  ordained  by  one  bishop ;  yet  Athanasius  not 
only  allowed  his  ordination  and  confirmed  it,  but  finding 
him  to  be  a  useful  man,  he  afterwards  advanced  him,  as 
Synesius*  says,  to  the  mctropolitical   see  of  Ptolemais. 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  ordained  Evagrius,  his  succes- 
sor, without  any  other  bishop  to  assist  him ;  which,  though 
it  was  done  against  canon,  yet  Theodoret  assures  us/  that 
both  the  bishops  of  .Rome  and  Alexandria  owned  Evagrius 
for  a  true  bishop,  and  never  in  the  le&st  questioned  the  va- 
lidity of  his  ordination.     And  though  they  afterwards  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  Flavian,  (at  the  instance  of  Theo- 
dosius,)  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  yet  they  did  it  upon 
this  condition,  that  the  ordinations  of  such  as  had  been  or- 
dained by    Evagrius,  should  be  reputed  valid  also ;  as  we 
learn  from  the  letters   of  pope  Innocent,4  who  lived  not 
long  after  this  matter  was  transacted. 

Sftcr.  6.— The  bifhop  of  Rome  not  privileged  to  ordain  alone,  any  more  than 

any  other  single  Bishop. 

.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  made  by 
any  single  bishop  was  valid,  if  the  Church  thought  fit  to 
allow  it;  nor  had  the  bishop  of  Rome  any  peculiar  privilege 
in  this  matter  above  other  men,  though  some  pretend  to 


1  Cottcfl.  torn.  W.  p.  080.    Ordinationem  snam  a  damnatis  Episcopit,  et  hoc 

daobua,  aceepit,  com  Regule  Pairum Tel  trei  Episcopos  corporaliter 

adeste  in  hojosmodi  dlspensationibus  omnino  proipiciant.  *  Synea. 

JBp.  07.  *  Theod.  lib.  t.  c.  93.  4  Innoc  Ep.  14  ad  Boni- 

fiae.  Eedesia  Antiochena  ita  pacem  postulaYit  et  meruit,  ut  et  Eragrianos  suis 
•rfnlbas  ae  loci*,  intemerata  ordioatione,  quam  acceperaat  a  memorato, 
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make  a  distinction.  There  is  indeed  an  ancient  canon 
alleged  in  the  collection  of  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  out  of 
the  council  of  Zella  and  the  letters  of  Siricius,  which  seems 
to  make  a  reserve  in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  for  it 
says,1  "one  bishop  shall  not  ordain  a  bishop,  the  Roman 
Church  excepted."  But  Cotelerius*  ingenuously  owns  this 
to  be  a  corruption  in  the  the  text  of  Ferrandus,  foisted  by 
the  ignorance  or  fraud  of  some  modern  transcriber,  who 
confounded  two  decrees  of  Siricius  into  one,  and  changed 
the  words,  Sedes  Apostolica  Primaiis,  into  Sedes  Apostolica 
Romana;  for  in  the  words  of  Siricius8  there  is  no  mention 
made  at  all  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  it  is  said,  "  that  no 
one  shall  ordain  without  the  consent  of  the  Apostolical  See, 
that  is,  the  primate  or  metropolitan  of  the  province ;  and 
that  one  bishop  alone  shall  not  ordain  a  bishop,  because 
that  is  arrogant  and  assuming,  and  looks  like  giving  an  or- 
dination by  stealth,  and  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Nicene 
council."  So  that  in  these  times  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  canons,  and  did  not  presume  to 
think  they  had  any  privilege  of  ordaining  singly,  above  what 
was  common  to  the  rest  of  their  order. 

Sect.  7. — Erery  Bishop  to  be  ordained  in  his  own  Chmrch* 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  affair,  is  that 
every  bishop  by  the  laws  and  custom  of  the  Church,  was  to 
be  ordained  in  his  own  Church,  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
people.  Which  is  plainly  intimated  by  Cyprian4  when  he 
says,  "  that  to  celebrate  ordinations  aright,  the  neighbour- 
ing bishops  of  the  province  were  used  to  meet  at  the  Church 
where  the  new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  and  there  proceed 
to  his  election  and  ordination."     And  this  was  so  generally 

1  Perrand.  Brev.  Canon,  c.  6.    Ut  unus  Episcopus  Episcopum  non  ordinet, 
excepta  Ecclesia  Romana.    Concilo  Zellensi.  Ex  Epistola  Papa)  8irieii. 
*  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  c.  20.  »  8iric  Ep.  It.  c  1. 

Ut  extra  conscientiam  Sedis  Apostolica,  hoc  est,  Primatis,  nemo  andeat  ordi- 
nare.  It.  c.  2.  Ne  unus  Episcopus  Episcopum  ordinare  praesumat  propter 
arrogantiam,  ne  furtivum  prtestitum  beneficium  videatur.  Hoc  enim  et  a  8y- 
nodo  Niceenfi.  constitutura  est  atque  definitum.  4Cypr.  Ep.  Ixriii.  al. 

Urii.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Ad  Ordinationes  rite  ceiebrandas,  ad  east 
Plebem,  cui  Propositus  ordinatur,  Episcopi  ejusdem  proYincja  pmisi 
quique  conreniant,  &c. 
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the  practice  of  the  whole  Church,  that  Pope  Julius1  made  it 
an  objection  against  Gregory  of  Alexandria,  who  was  ob- 
truded on  the  Church  by  the  Eusebian  party,  in  the  room  of 
Afthanasius,  that  he  was  ordained  at  Antioch,  and  not  in  his 
own  Church,  but  sent  thither  with  a  band  of  soldiers; 
whereas  by  the  ecclesiastical  canon,  he  ought  to  have  been 
ordained,  iV  avrif?  rife  ijacXijafac,  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria 
itself,  and  that  by  the  bishops  of  his  own  province.  This 
rule  was  very  nicely  observed  in  the  African  Churches, 
where  it  was  the  constant  custom  for  the  primate  (whose 
office  it  was  to  ordain  bishops)  to  go  to  the  Church  where 
the  new  bishop  was  to  be  settled,  and  ordain  him  there.  Of 
this  we  have  several  instances  in  St.  Austin,  who  himself 
was  ordained  in  his  own  Church  at  Hippo9  by  the  primate  of 
Numidia ;  and  having  divided  his  diocese,  and  erected  a 
new  bishopric  at  Fussala,  and  elected  a  bishop,  he  sent  for 
the  primate,  though  living8  at  a  great  distance,  to  come  to 
the  place,  and  ordain  him  there. 

Sacr.  8.— The  ancient  Form  of  Ordination  of  Bishops. 
As  to  the  manner  and  form  of  ordaining  a  bishop,  it  is  thus 
briefly  described  by  one  of  the  councils*  of  Carthage ;  "when 
a  bishop  is  ordained,  two  bishops  shall  hold  the  book  of  the 
Gospels  over  his  head;  and,  whilst  one  pronounces  the  bless- 
ing or  consecration-prayer,  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops  that 
are  present,  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head."  The  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  Gospels  upon  his  head  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  in  all  Churches.  For  the  author6  of  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions  (a  Greek  writer  who  is  supposed  to  relate 
the  customs  of  the  third  century)  makes  mention  of  it,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  two  bishops,  there  two 
deacons  are  appointed  to  hold  the  Gospels  open  over  his 
head,  whilst  the  senior  bishop  or  primate,  with  two  other 

1  Jul.  Ep.  ad.  Oriental,  ap.  Athanas.  Apol.  8.  torn.  i.  p.  740.  •  Pot- 

aid.  Vit.  Aug.  e.    8.  *  Aug.  Ep.  861.     Propter  quern  ordtaandum, 

sanctum  senem,  qui  tunc  Primatum  Numidss  gerebat,  de  longinquo  lit  Teniret 
rogma*,  Uteris  hnpetrari.  *  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  2.    Episcopns  cum  ordi- 

natur,  duo  Episcopi  ponant  et  teneant  Evangeliortun  oodicem  super  caput  et 
TerUeem  ejus,  et  uno  super  earn  fandente  benedictionem,  reUqui  omnes  Epis- 
copi, qui  adstmt,  manlbos  suis  caput  ejus  tangant.  *  Constit.  ApotU 
lib.  vili.c.  4. 
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bishops  assisting  him,  pronounes  the  prayer  of  consecration. 
This  ceremony  of  holding1  the  Gospels  over  his  head,  is 
also  mentioned  by  St.  Chrysostom1  and  the  author  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,  who 
says  it  was  a  peculiar  ceremony  used  only  in  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop. 

8ict.  0.— A  Form  of  Prayer  used  at  their  CoMecratfon. 

The  author  of  the  Constitutions  recites  one  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  prayer,  the  close  of  Which  is*  in  these  words :  "  Grant 
to  him,  O  Lord  Almighty,  by  thy  Christ,  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  have  power  to  remit  sins 
according  to  thy  commandment,  and  to  confer  orders  accord- 
ing to  thy  appointment,  and  to  loose  every  bond  according 
to  the  power  whichThou  gavest  to  the  Apostles ;  that  he  may 

1>leaseThee  in  meekness  and  a  pure  heart,  constantly,  blame- 
ess,  and  without  rebuke ;  and  may  offer  unto  Thee  that  pure 
unbloody  sacrifice,  which  Thou  by  Christ  hast  appointed  to 
be  the  mystery  or  sacrament  of  the  new  covenant,  for  a 
sweet-smelling  savour,  through  Jesus  Christ  thy  Holy  Son, 
our  God  and  Saviour,  by  whom  be  glory,  honour  and  wor- 
ship to  Thee,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  for  ever*  Amen." 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  one  and  the  same  form  was 
used  in  all  Churches ;  for  every  bishop  having  liberty  to 
frame  his  own  liturgy,  as  there  were  different  liturgies  in 
different  Churches,  so  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
primates  or  metropolitans  had  different  forms  of  consecration 
though  there  are  now  no  remains  of  them  in  being,  to  give 
us  any  further  information. 

8*ct.  10.— Of  their  Enthronement,  Homilia  EntkronUtic*  and  UUrm 

EiUkrorutticie. 

The  consecration  being  ended  the  bishops  that  were  pre- 
sent conducted  the  new-ordained  bishop  to  his  chair  or 
throne,  and  there  placing  him,  they  all  saluted  him  with  an 
holy  kiss  in  the  Lord.  Then  the  Scriptures  being  read 
(according  to  custom,  as  part  of  the  daily  service)  the  new 

1  Chrjrt.  de  Laudib.  Evang.  cited  by  HabertM,  p.  70.     Dienys. 
Hierarch,  c.  v.  par.  3.  sect.  i.  p.  364.       *  Constit.  lib.  viii.  c.  0. 
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bishop  made  a  discourse  or  exposition  upon  them,  which 
was  usually  called,  Sermo  Enthronisticus,  from  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  spoken.      Such  was  that 
famous  homily  of  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  mentioned 
by  Epiphanius1  and  Sozomen,  for  which  he  was  immediately 
sent  into  banishment  by  Constantius.     Socrates  frequently 
takes  notice  of  such  homilies  made  by  bishops9  at  their  in- 
stalment; and  Liberatus*  speaking  of  Severus  of  Antioch, 
mentions  his  exposition  made  upon  that  occassion,  calling 
it,  Bxpositio  in  Inthronismo.    It  was  usual  also  for  bishops 
immediately  after  their  instalment,  to  send  letters  to  foreign 
bishops  to  give  them  an  account  of  their  faith  and  ortho- 
doxy, that  they  might  receive  letters  of  peace  and  com- 
munion again  from  them.  Which  letters  were  therefore  called 
Liter*  EirUhromsticeB,  or  SvXXaj3at  *E  vdpowvucal ,  as  Evagrius* 
terms  them,  speaking  of  the  circular  letters,  which  Severus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  to  the  rest  of  the  patriarchs  upon 
that  occasion.    These  were  otherwise  called  communicatory 
letters,  Kocvuvuca  Stryypq/ifiara,  as  the  council  of  Antioch, 
that  deposed  Paulus  Samosatensis,  terms  them.   For  the 
Cithers  in  that  council  having  ordained  Domnus  in   the 
room  of  Paul,  gave  notice  thereof  to  all  Churches,  telling 
them, "  that  they  signified  it  to  them  for  this  reason,  that  they 
might  write  to  Domnus,  and  receive,  Kotvwvuca  airyypafxfiara,5 
communicatory  letters  from  him :"  which,  as  Valesius8  rightly 
notes,  do  not  mean  there  those  letters  of  communion  which 
bishops  were  used  to  grant  to  persons  travelling  into  foreign 
countries;  but  such  letters  as  they  wrote  to  each  other, 
upon  their  own  ordination,  to  testify  their  communion  mutu- 
ally with  one  another.    These  letters  are  also  called  Syno- 
dic** by  Liberatus,7  who  Sftys,   "  this  custom  of  every  new 
bishop's  giving  intimation  of  his  own  promotion  to  those  of 
his  own  order,  was  so  necessary,  that  the  omission  of  it  was 
interpreted  a  sort  of  refusal  to  hold  communion  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  a  virtual  charge  of  heresy  upon  them." 


1  Epipfcan.  Her.  78.    Sozom.  lib.  (v.  c.  28.  *  Socrat.  lib.  ii.  c.  48.  Lib. 

vii.  c. ».  *  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  19.  ♦  Evagr.  lib.  Iv.  c.  4. 

*  Eoaeb.  lib.  %ii.  c.  80.  *  Vales.  Not.  in  Loe.  '  Liberat.  Brc- 

viar.  e.  17.    Quia  Litem  Synotlicas  nop  direxissct,  &c 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Rule  which  prohibits  Bishops  to  be  ordained  in 

small  Cities. 

Sect.  1.— The  Beaton  of  the  Law  against  placing  Bishops  in  snail  Crtia*. 

Before  I  end  this  discourse  about  bishops,  I  must  give 
an  account  of  two  rules  more  respecting  their  ordination. 
The  first  of  which  was,  that  bishops  should  not  be  placed  in 
small  cities  or  villages.  Which  law  was  first  made  by  the 
council  of  Sardica,  with  a  design  to  keep  up  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order ;  as  the  reason  is  given 
in  the  canon  made  about  it ;  which  says,  "  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  place  a  bishop  in  a  village,  or  small l  city,  where  a 
single  presbyter  will  be  sufficient ;  for  in  such  places,  there 
is  no  need  to  set  a  bishop,  lest  the  name  and  authority  of 
bishops  be  brought  into  contempt."  Some  add  to  this  the 
fifty-seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  forbids 
the  placing  of  bishops  in  villages,  and  in  the  country,9 
appointing  visitors  to  be  constituted  in  their  room ;  but  this 
canon  speaks  not  of  absolute  bishops,  but  of  theChorepiscopi, 
who  were  subject  to  other  bishops,  of  which  I  shall  treat 
particularly  hereafter.  However  there  is  no  dispute  about 
the  Sardican  canon,  for  the  reason  annexed  explains  its 
meaning,  that  it  prohibits  universally  the  ordination  of 
bishops  in  small  cities  and  country  places. 

Ssct.  9. — Some  Exceptions  to  this  Rule  in  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyprus,  Arabia, 

Asia  Minor,  Ac. 

But  it  may  be  observed  that  this  rule  did  never  generally 
obtain ;  for  both  before  and  after  the  council  of  Sardica, 
there  were  bishops  both  in  small  cities  and  villages.  Na- 
zianzum  was  but  a  very  small  city?  Socrates*  calls  it 
7toXic  Ivrtkfc,  a  little  one;  and  upon  the  same  account 


1  Con.  Bardic.  Can.  6.    Mi)  igctvtu  &  &tt\&q  ica&i*av  IwUncorow  *wp*  n»4,  $} 
JSpaxcif  ira\cf .  *  Concil.  Laodic.  c.  67.  *  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  1 1  et  96. 
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Gregory  Nazianzen,1  styles  his  oyro  father,  who  was  bishop 
of  it,  fUKpowakirnc,  a  little  bishop,  and  one  of  the  second 
order.    Yet  he  was  no  Chorepiscopus,  but  as  absolute  a 
bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  or  Alex- 
andria.   Gero,  near  Pelusium,  was  but  a  small  city,  as 
Sozomen*  notes,  yet  it  was  a  bishop's  see.    Theodoret  ob- 
serves the  same  of  Dolicha,  where  Maris  was  bishop/  that 
it  was  but  a  very  little  city;  tto\[kvt\  afwcpa,  he  calls  it  And 
he  says  the  like  of  Cucusus,*  in  Armenia,  the  place  whither 
Chrysostom  was  banished :  yet  as  small  a  city  as  it  was, 
Chrysostoms  found  a  bishop  there,  who  treated  him  very 
civilly  and  respectfully  in  his  exile.    Synesius  makes  men- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Olbise,  in  one6  of  his  epistles,  and  at 
the  same  time  tells  us  the  place  was  but  a  village ;  for  he 
calls  the  people,  Sq/uoc  Kw/itfrrjc,  <*  country  people.    So  he 
says  in  another7  epistle,  that  Hydrax  and  Palsebisca  had  for 
some  time  each  of  them  their  own  bishop ;  though  they 
were  but  villages  of  Pentapolis,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
diocese  of  Erythra,  to  which  thoy  were  some  time  after  an- 
nexed again.    In  Sosomen's  time,  among  the  Arabians  and 
Cyprians,  it  was  an  usual  thing  to  ordain  bishops,  not  only 
in  cities,  but  villages ;  as  also  among  the  Novatians  and 
Montanists  in  Phrygia:  all  which  he  affirms8  upon  his  own 
knowledge.    Some  think  Dracontius  was  such  a   bishop, 
because  Athanasius9  styles  his  bishopric,  \<SpaQ  Ittktkow^v. 
But  whether  this  means  that  he  was  an  absolute  bishop,  or 
only  a  Chorepiscopus,  as  ethers  think,  is  not  very  easy  to 
determine.     As  neither  what  kind  of  bishops  those  were, 
which  the  council  of  Antioch,10  in  their  synodical  epistle 
against  Paulus  Samosatensis,  calls  country  bishops ;  for  per- 
haps  they   might  be  only    Chorepiscopi,    or    dependant 
bishops,  as  Valesius  conjectures.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of 
those  mentioned  by  Sozomen,  nor  of  the  other  instances  I 

1  Nas.  Oral.  19.  da  Laud.  Patr.  torn.  i.  p.  810.         *  Sowmd.  lib.  riii.  c.  10. 
roXiff  pupd.  «  Theod.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  *  Theod.  lib.  ii.  c  5.  et  Lib. 

t.  c.  H.  *  Chryt.  Ep.  185.  ad  Cyriacum.  •  Synes.  Ep.  70. 

T  Id.  Ep.  67.  Xm/uudi  afrrai  IIcyrair4Xu#C'  *  Sozom.  lib.  vii.  c.  10. 

'SoTiyfrnf  £  hv  kA/uuq  hrlmowoi  UpSvrai,  «*g  igapd  'Apafiloic  $  Kvirptotg  iyvmv% 
Ac  •  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Dracont.  torn.  i.  p.  054.  10  Ap. 

Enatb.  lib.  viL  C  W,    'Brunei  r»f  rHv  6/«op«v  dxptSv  rt  $  roXtwv. 
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have  given  out  of  Synesius,  and  the  rest  of  the  fore-cited 
authors ;  from  whose  testimonies  it  plainly  appears,  thai 
there  were  bishops  in  very  small  cities,  and  sometimes  in 
villages,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  decree  of  the  Sardi- 
can  council.  It  is  also  very  observable,  that  in  Asia  Minor, 
a  tract  of  land  not  much  larger  than  the  isle  of  Great  Britain, 
(including  but  two  dioceses  of  the  Roman  empire)  there 
were  almost  four  hundred  bishops  ;  as  appears  from  the  an- 
cient Notitia  of  the  Church.  Whence  it  may  be  eollected, 
that  Cucusus  and  Nazianzum  were  not  the  only  small  cities 
in  those  parts ;  but  that  there  were  many  other  cities  and 
dioceses,  of  no  very  great  extent,  in  such  a  number. 

Sbct.  $,— Reasons  for  erecting  Bishoprics  in  sms.I1  Cities. 

One  thing  that  contributed  much  to  the  multiplication  of 
bishoprics,  and  that  caused  them  to  be  erected  sometimes 
in  small  places,  was,  that  in  the  primitive  Church  every 
bishop,  with  the  consent  of  his  metropolitan,  or  the  appro- 
bation of  a  provincial  council,  had  power  to  divide  his  own 
diocese,  and  ordain  a  new  bishop  in  some  convenient  part  of 
it,  for  the  good  of  the  Church ;  whenever  he  found  his  dio- 
cese too  large,  or  the  places  to  lie  at  too  great  a  distance, 
or  the  multitude  of  converts  to  increase,  and  make  the  care 
and  incumbrance  of  his  diocese  become  too  great  a  burden 
for  him.    This  was  the  reason  why  St.  Austin1  erected  a 
new  bishopric  at  Fussala,  a  town  in  his  own  diocese,  about 
forty  miles  from  Hippo.     It  was  a  place  where  great  num- 
bers had  been  converted  from  the  schism  of  the  Donatists, 
and  some  remained  to  be  converted  still :  but  the  plaee  lying 
at  so  great  a  distance,  he  could  not  bestow  that  care  and 
diligence,  either  in  ruling  the  one,  or  regaining  the  other, 
which  he  thought  necessary ;  and  therefore  he  prevailed 
with  the  primate  of  Numidia,  to  come  and  ordain  one  Anto- 
nius,  to  be  bishop  there.    And  this  was  consonant  to  the 
rules  of  the  African  Church,  which  allowed  new  bishoprics 

1  Augustln.  Epist.  261.  ad  Cslestin.  Qudd  ab  Hippone  memoratom  Cat- 
tellum  millibus  quadr&ginta  sejungUur,  cuin  in  els  regendis,  et  eonm  reli- 
quiis,  licet  exiguis,  colligendis — me  vidercm  latins  quam  oportebat  extendi, 
nee  adhibendae  sufficcrem  diligentiar,  quam  certiasim&  rationeadhibcridebeft 
cernebam,  Episcopum  ibi  ordinandum  conatituendumquc  email. 
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to  be  erected l  in  any  diocese  where  there  was  need,  if  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  primate  gave  their  consent  to 
H;  or,  as  Ferrandua*  has  it  in  his  collection,  if  the  bishop, 
the  primate,  and  a  provincial  council,  by  their  joint  consent 
and  authority,  gave  way  to  it.    By  virtue  of  these  canons, 
during  the  time  of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  many  new 
bishoprics  were  erected  in  very  small  towns  in  Afric,  as 
appears  from  the  acts  of  the  collation  of  Carthage,  where 
the  Catholics  and  Donatists  mutually  charge  each  other  with 
this  practice :— "  that  they  divided  single  bishoprics  some- 
times into  three  or  four,  and  made  bishops  in  country  towns 
and  villages  to  augment  the  numbers  of  their  parties/'  Thus 
in  one  place,  we  find  Petilian,  the  Donatist,8  complaining, 
M  that  the  Catholics  bad  made  four  bishops  in  the  diocese  of 
Jannarius,  a  Donatist  bishop,  to  outdo  them  with  numbers ;" 
and,  in  another  place,  Alypius,  the  Catholic,  orders  it  to  be 
entered*  upon  record,  "  that  a  great  many  Donatist  bishops, 
there  mentioned,  were  not  ordained  in  cities,  but  only  in 
country  towns  or  villages.11  To  which,  Petilian  *  replies, "  that 
the  Catholics  did  the  same ;  ordaining  bishops  in  country 
towns,  and  sometimes  in  such  places  where  they  had  no 
people.11  His  meaning  is,  that  in  those  places  all  the  people 
were  turned  Donatists,  and  for  that  very  reason,  the  Catholic 
bishops  thought  themselves  obliged  to  divide  their  dioceses, 
and  ordain  new  bishops  in  small  towns,  that  they  might  outdo 
the  Donatists,  both  in  number  and  zeal,  and  more  effectually 
labour  in  reducing  the  straying  people  back  again  to  their 
ancient  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church.    This  was 
the  practice  of  Afric,  and  this  their  reason  for  erecting  so 

1  Coaeil.  Cartb.  U.  c.  5.    Si  aecedente  tempore,  crescente  Fide,  Dei  popu- 
Sts  saaltlplicatus  desideravit  proprium  habere  Recto  rem,  ejus  videlicet  yolun- 
tate,  la  euj as  potentate  eat  Dioscesis  constitute,  habeat  Episcopura.    It.  Con 
Cartb.  ill.  e.  48.  *  Perrand.  Breviar.  Canon,  c.  13.    Ut  Episcopus 

mb  ordinetnr  in  Diaecesi,  qua  Episcopum  nunquam  habuit,  nisi  cum  voluntate 
Kpiscopi,  ad  quern  ipsa  Dioscesis  pertinet,  ex  Concilio  tamen  plenario  et  Pri- 
natis  Authoritate.  *  Coll  at.  Car  th.  i.  c.  117.    Petilianus  Episcopus 

dixit,  in  ml  Plebe  Jannarii  College  nostri  preesentis,  in  una  Dioecesi,  quatuor 
mat  constltuti  contra  iptum ;  ut  numcrus  scilicet  augeretur.  4  Ibid.  c. 

181.  Alypius  dixit,  Scriptnm  sit  istos  omnes  in  villis  vel  in  fundis  ea»e 
Epfseopot  ordinatos,  non  in  aliquibus  cWitatibus.  *  Ibid.  c.  182.    Pe- 

tiUaaaa  Episcopus  dixit :  Sic  etiam  tu  miiltos  babes  per  omnes  agros  diapersos. 
lasso  crtbros  abi  babes,  sane  et  sine  populis  babes. 
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many  small  bishoprics  in  those  times  of  exigency ;  they  had 
always  an  eye  to  the  benefit  and  edification  of  the  Church. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  highly  commends  St.  Basil's  piety 
and  prudence  for  the  like  practice.     It  happened  in  his 
time,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  and 
Tyana  made  the  metropolis  of  the  second  province,  in  the 
civil  account :  this  gave  occasion  to  Anthimus,  bishop  of 
Tyana,  to  lay  claim  to  the  rights  of  a  metropolitan  in  the 
Church,  which  St.  Basil  opposed,  as  injurious  to  his  own 
Church  of  Csesarea ;  which,  by  ancient  custom  and  prescrip- 
tion, had  been  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  province.    But 
Anthimus  proving  a  very  contentious  adversary,  and  raising 
great  disturbance  and  commotions  about  it,  St.  Basil  was 
willing  to  buy  the  peace  of  the  Church  with  the  loss  of  his 
own  rights :  so  he  voluntarily  relinquished  his  jurisdiction 
over  that  part  of  Cappadocia,  which  Anthimus  laid  claim  to, 
and,  to  compensate  his  own  loss  in  some  measure,  he  erec- 
ted several  new  bishoprics  in   his   own  province;  as,  at 
Sasima,  and  some  other  such  obscure  places  of  that  region. 
Now,  though  this  was  done  contrary  to  the  letter  of  a  canon, 
yet  Nazianzen  extols  the  fact  upon  three  accounts.    First, 
because  hereby  a  greater  care  was  taken l  of  men's  souls. 
Secondly,  by  this  means  every  city  had  its  own  revenues. 
And  lastly,  the  war  between  the  two  metropolitans  was  ended. 
"  This,"  he  says,  "  was  an  admirable  policy,  worthy  the  great 
and  noble  soul  of  St.  Basil,  who  could  turn  a  dispute  so  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  draw  a  considerable  advantage 
out  of  a  calamity,  by  making  it  an  occasion  to  guard  and 
defend  his  country  with  more  bishops."    Whence  we  may 
collect,  that  in  Nazianzen' s  opinion,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
Church  to  be  well  stocked  with  bishops,  and  that  it  is  no  dis- 
honour to  her  to  have  bishops  in  small  towns,  when  neces- 
sity and  reason  require  it 

1  Naz.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil,  torn.  i.  p.  856. 
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CHAP.  XIH. 

Of  the  Rule  which  forbids  Two  Bishops  to  be  ordained  in 

one  City. 

Sect.  1.— The  genera]  Rule  and  Practice  of  the  Church,  to  have  but  one 

Bishop  in  a  City. 

Another  rule  generally  observed  in  the  Church,  waa, 
thai  in  one  city  there  should  be  but  one  bishop,  though  it 
was  large  enough  to  admit  of  many  presbyters.  In  the  time 
of  Cornelius,  there  were  forty-six  presbyters l  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  seven  deacons,  as  many  sub-deacons,  and  ninety- 
four  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  body  of 
the  people,  at  a  moderate  computation,  are  reckoned  by 
tome*  to  be  about  fifty  thousand;  by  others,*  to  be  a  far 
greater  number ;  yet  there  was  but  one  bishop  over  all 
these.  So  that  when  Novatian  got  himself  ordained  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  Cornelius,  he  was  generally 
condemned  over  all  the  world,  as  transgressing  the  rule  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Cyprian  *  delivers  it  as  a  maxim  upon 
this  occasion,  "  That  there  ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in 
a  Church  at  a  time,  and  one  judge  as  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ."  "  Therefore,"  he  saye,* "  Novatian  was  no  bishop, 
since  there  could  not  be  a  second  after  the  first ;  but  he  was 
an  adulterer,6  and  a  foreigner,  and  an  ambitious  usurper  of 
another  man's  church,  who  had  been  regularly  ordained 
before  him."  And  so  he  was  told  not  only  by  Cyprian,7  but 
a  whole  African  council  at  once ;  who,  in  return  to  Nova- 

1  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabium,  ap.  Euieb.  lib.  vi.  c  43.  *  Bishop  Burnet, 

Letter  W.  p.  SOT.  *  Basnag.  Exerc.  ad  Annal.  Baron,  an.  44.  p.  58*. 

4  Cypr.  Epitt.  55.  al.  60,  ad  Cornel,  p.  189.  Unas  in  Ecclesia  ad  tempos 
Saeerdos,  et  ad  tempos  Judex  vice  Christi.  *  Id.  Epist.  52.  al.  55.  ad 

Antonian.  p.  104.  Com  post  primom  secundua  esse  non  posait,  quisquis  post 
unum,  qoi  solos  esse  debeat,  factns  est,*  non  jam  secundus  ille,  sed  nullos  est. 
•Ibid;  p.  112.  Nisi  si  Epiteopns  tibi  videtur,  qui,  Episcopo  in  Ecclesia  a 
sedeclm  Coepiscopis  'facto,  adulter  atque  extraneus,  Episcopus  fieri  a  de- 
■ertorlbns  per  ambitum  nititur.  '  Cypr.  Ep.  67.  al.  66.  ad  Steph. 

p.  177.  8e  foris  esse  caepisse,  nee  posse  a  quoquam  nostrum  sibi  communi- 
eari;  qoi,  Bpiseopo  Cornelio  in  Catholica  Ecclesia  de  Dei  judicio,  et  cleri  ac 
plebla  snfragio  ordinate,  profanum  altare  erigere,  adulteram  cathedram 
colloeare,  at  sacrilega  contra  verum  Sacerdotem  sacrificia  offerre  tentaverit. 
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tian's  communicatory  letter,  which  (according*  to  custom) 
he  wrote  to  them  upon  his  ordination,  sent  him  this  plain 
and  positive  answer:  "  That  he  was  an  alien,  and  that  none 
of  them  could  communicate  with  him,  who  had  attempted 
to  erect  a  profane  altar,  and  set  up  an  adulterous  chair, 
and  offer  sacrilegious  sacrifice  against  Cornelius,  the  true 
bishop ;  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  approbation  of  God, 
and  the  suffrage  of  the  clergy  and  people.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  confessors  at  Rome,  who  at  first  sided  with 
Novation ;  but  Cyprian l  wrote  a  remonstrating  letter  to 
them,  wherein  he  soberly  laid  before  them  the  sinfulness  of 
their  practice ;  and  his  admonition  wrought  so  effectually  on 
some  of  the  chief  of  them,  that  not  long  after  they  returned 
to  Cornelius,  and  publicly  confessed  their  fault  in  these 
words :  "  We  acknowledge  our  error ;  we  have  been  imposed 
upon  and  deluded  by  treacherous  and  deceitful  words ;  for 
though  we  seemed  to  communicate  with  a  schismatical  and 
heretical  man,  yet  our  mind  was  always  sincerely  in  the 
Church ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant,9  that  as  there  is  but  one 
God,  one  Christ  the  Lord,  and  one  Holy  Spirit,  so  there 
ought  to  be  but  one  bishop  in  a  catholic  Church."  Pamelius1 
and  others  who  take  this  for  a  confession  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome's  supremacy,  betray  either  gross  ignorance,  or  great 
partiality  for  a  cause;  for  though  this  was  spoken  of  a 
bishop  of  Rome,  yet  it  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  the 
common  case  of  bishops  in  all  Churches.  Ignatius,  and  all 
the  writers  after  him,  who  have  said  any  thing  of  bishops, 
always  speak  of  a  single  bishop  in  every  Church.  And 
though4  Origen  seems  to  say  otherwise,  that  there  were 
two  bishops  in  every  Church ;  yet  as  he  explains  his  own 
notion,  his  meaning  is  the  same  with  all  the  rest;  for  he 
says,  "  the  one  was  visible,  the  other  invisible;  the  one  an 
angel,  the  other  a  man."     So  that  his  testimony  (though 


1  Cypr.  Ep.  44.  al.  46.  ad  Nicoatrat.  et  Maxim.  *  Cornel.  Ep.  46. 

ad  Cyprian.  Nee  enim  ignoramus  unum  Deom  esse,  unura  Christum  Domi- 
num,  qoem  confess!  sumus,  unum  Spiritual  Sanctum,  unum  Episcopum  in  Ca- 
tholic! Ecclesia  esse  debere.  8  Pamel.  Not.  in  Loc.  ♦  Orif. 
Horn*  13.  in  Luc.    Per  singula*  Ecclesias  bini  sunt  Episcopl,  alius  visibilis, 

alius  lnriii bil is. Ego  puto  inveniri  simul  posse  et  Angelum  et  Ho* 

minemboDos  (leg.  binos)  Ecclesias  Episcopos. 
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there  be  something  peculiar  in  his  notion)  is  a  further  cotir 
firmation  of  the  Church's  practice. 

The  writers  of  the  following  ages  do  so  frequently  men- 
tion the  same  thing,  that  it  would  be  as  tedious,  as  it  is 
needless,  to  recite  their1  testimonies.  Therefore  I  shall  only 
add  these  two  things.  First,  that  the  council  of  Nice  repeats 
abd  confirms  this  ancient  rule:  for  in  the  eighth  canon, 
which  speaks  of  the  Novatian  bishops  that  return  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  said,  that  any  bishop  may  admit  them 
to  officiate  as  presbyters  in  the  city,  or  as  Chorepiscopi  in 
the  country,  but  not  as  city  bishops,  for  this  reason,  Iva  /tiif 
iy  rii  iroXcc  ivo  itr iitkowoi  «5<nv,  thai  there  may  not  be  two 
bishops  in  one  city.  Secondly x  that  in  fact  the  people  were 
generally  possessed  with  the  opinion  of  the  absolute  unlaw- 
fulness of  having  two  bishops  sit  together:  insomuch  that 
Theodoret  tells8  us,  when  Constantius  proposed  to  the 
Roman  people  to  have  Liberius  and  Felix  sit  as  co-partners, 
and  govern  the  Church  in  common,  they  unanimously  agreed 
to  reject  the  motion,  crying  out,  ."  One  God,  one  Christ, 
me  Bishop!" 

(Sect.  9.— Vet  Two  Bishops  sometimes  allowed  by  Compromise,  to  end  a  Dis- 
pute, or  cure  an  inveterate  Schism. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the  great  end  and  design 
of  this  rule  was  to  prevent  schism,  and  preserve  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it 
manifestly  appeared,  that  the  allowing  of  two  bishops  in  one 
city,  in  some  certain  circumstances  and  critical  junctures, 
was  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  some  long  and  inveterate 
schism ;  in  that  case  there  were  some  catholic  bishops,  who 
were  willing  to  take  a  partner  into  their  throne,  and  sjiare  the 
episcopal  power  and  dignity  between  them.  Thus  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  made  the  proposal  to  Paulinus  his  anta- 
gonist, who  though  he  was  of  \he  same  faith,  yet  kept  up  a 
Church  divided  in  comiqunion  from  him.     I  shall  relate  the 

*  8*e  Chrysoat.  Epist.  125.  adCyriac.  et  Horn.  1.  in  Philip.  Jerom  Epist.  4. 
ftdltartic.  Bp.  65.  ad  EvagT.  Com.  in  Tit.  2.  Pscudo-Hieron.  Com.  in  1  Tim. 
e.S.  12.  Hilar.  Disc.  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1.  It.  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  et  in  I  Tim.  til. 
If.  Padan.  Ep.  8  ad  8empronian.  Hocrnt.  lib.  \i.  c.22.  8ozom.lib.it. 
c  14  c*  15.    Theod.  lib.  lit  p.  4.  »  Theod.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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proposal  in  the  words  *  of  Theodoret    "  Melettua",  says  lie, 
"  the  meekest  of  men,thus  friendly  and  mildly  addressed  him- 
self to  Paulinus  ;" — '  Forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  com- 
mitted to  me  the  care  of  these  sheep,  and  thou  hast  received 
the  care  of  others,  and  all  the  sheep  agree  in  one  commoi 
faith,  let  us  join  our  flocks,  my  friend,  and  dispute  no  longer 
about  primacy  and  government ;  but  let  us  feed  the  sheep  in 
common,  and  £>estow  a  common  care  upon  them.    *  And  if 
it  be  the  throne  that  creates  the  dispute,  I  will  try  to  take 
away  that  cause  also.    We  will  lay  the  Holy  Gospel  upon 
the  seat,  and  then  each  of  us  take  his  place  on  either  aide  of 
it    And  if  I  die  first,  you  shall  take  the  government  of  the 
flock  alone,  but  if  it  be  your  fate  to  die  before  me,   then  I 
will  feed  them  according  to  my  power.9    "  Thus  spake  the 
divine Meletius,"  says  our  author,  "lovingly  and  meekly; 
but  Paulinus  would  not  acquiesce,  nor  hearken  to  him." 

We  meet  with  another  such  proposal  made  to  the  Dona- 
tist  bishops,  by  all  the  catholic  bishops  of  Afric  assembled 
together,  at  the  opening  of  the  famous  conference  of  Cnr- 
thage.  There  they  offered  them  freely  before  the  confer- 
ence began, "  that  if  they  would  return  to  the  unity  and  com- 
munion of  the  Church,  upon  due  conviction,  they  should 
retain  their8  episcopal  honour  and  dignity  still ;"  and  because 
this  could  not  be  done,  as  the  circumstances  and  case  of 
the  Church  then  were,  without  allowing  two  bishops  for 


1  Theod.  lib.  ▼.  C.  3.  '  'Et  &  6  pktog  SSicoc  rijv  ipcy  ywf,  ly*$ 

ra£njv  i£eXii<rat  wtipatrofiat.  Iv  ydp    thti#    rb  Sciov  xpor&iucmc  ivayyiXtmtt 
UaripvStv  ripac  *aSri<r$ai  xaptyyi)*.  *  Collat.  Carth.  1.  die.  e.  IS. 

81c  nobiscum  teneant  UniUtem,  ut  non  solum  viam  salutis  inveniant,  scd  Me 
honorem  Episoopat&s  amittant.  — —  Poterit  qidppe  unusquisqne  nos- 
trum, Honoris  sibi  socio  copulato,  vicissim  sedere  eminentius,  sicut  peregrin* 
Epiaoopo  juxta  oonsidente  Collegft.  Hoc  com  alternis  basilicis  utrisque  eoa- 
ceditur,  uterqae  ab  alterutro  honore  mutuo  prnvenitur:  Quia  nbi  prseceptia 
charitatii  dilataterit  corda,  possessio  pacis  non  fit  angusta,  ut  uno  eorasi 
defuncto,  deinceps  jam  singulis  tinguli,  pristino  more,  nuccedant.*  Nee  noma 
aliquid  flet :  Nam  hoc  ab  ipsiut  separations  exordio,  in  eis  qui  d^—iA  as* 
faria  discessionis  errore,  unitatis  dulcedinem  vel  serd  sapuerunt,  Catholka 
dilectio  custodivit.  Aut  si  forte  Christian!  Populi  singulis  delectantur  Epis- 
copis,  etduorum  consortium,  inusitatft  rerum  facie,  tolerare  non  peasant  i 
Utrique  de  medio  secedamus ;  et  Ecclesiis  in  singulis,  damnatft  schismaUi 
causa,  in  uniute  pacific*  constitutis,  ab  his  qui  singuli  in  Ecclesiis  singulis 
iflTcnientur,  uniuti  facta  per  longs  neccssaria  singuli  constituantur  Kplscopi. 
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ome  lime  to  be  in  the  same  city,  it  was  further  proposed; 
that  every  catholic  bishop  should  take  the  other  to  be  his 
opartner  and  share  the  honour  with  him;  allowing  him  to 
%  with  him  in  his  own  chair,  as  was  usual  for  bishops  to 
eat  their  fellow  bishops  that  were  strangers ;  and  also 
ranting  him  a  Church  of  his  own,  where  he  might  be  capa- 
le  of  returning  him  the  like  civility ;  that  so  they  might 
ay  mutual  respect  and  honour  to  each  other,  and  take 
teir  turns  to  sit  highest  in  the  Church,  till  such  time  as 
ne  of  them  should  die ;  and  then  the  right  of  succession 
hould  be  always  in  a  single  bishop,  as  it  was  before."  "  And 
lis,**  they  say,  "  was  no  new  thing  in  Afric ;  for  from  the 
eginning  of  the  schism,  they  that  would  recant  their  error 
nd  condemn  their  separation,  and  return  to  the  unity  of 
ie  Church,  were  by  the  charity  of  Catholics  always  treated 
%  the  same  courteous  manner."  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that 
bis  had  been  the  practice  of  Afric  for  above  one  whole  cen- 
nry ;  and  the  present  bishops  proposed  to  follow  the  ex- 
mple  of  their  predecessors,  in  making  this  concession  to 
he  Donatists,  in  order  to  close  up  and  heal  the  divisons  of 
he  Church.  But  they  add,  "  that  forasmuch  as  this  method 
night  not  be  acceptable  to  all  Christian  people,  who  would 
ic  much  better  pleased  to  see  only  a  single  bishop  in  every 
Church,  and  perhaps  would  not  endure  the  partnership  of 
wo,  which  was  an  unusal  thing;  they  therefore  proposed 
n  this  case,  that  both  the  bishops  should  freely  resign,  and 
nsffer  a  single  bishop  to  be  chosen  by  such  bishops  as  were 
lingly  possessed  of  other  Churches."  So  that  at  once  they 
estify  both  what  was  the  usual  and  ordinary  rule  of  the 
5hurch,  to  have  but  one  bishop  in  a  city,  and  also  how  far 
hey  were  willing  to  have  receded,  in  order  to  establish  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  in  that  extraordinary  juncture. 
[  have  been  the  more  easily  tempted  to  recite  this  passage 
it  large,  not  only  because  it  is  a  full  proof  of  all  that  has 
Men  asserted  in  this  chapter,  but  because  it  gives  us  such 
in  instance  of  a  noble,  self-denying  zeal  and  charity  as  is 
scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  history ;  and  shows  us  the 
admirable  spirit  of  those  holy  bishops,  among  whom  St. 
Austin  was  a  leader. 
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Sict.  8.— The  Opinions  of  Learned  Men  concerning  two  Bishop*  In  a  City 
in  the  Apostolical  Age,  pnt  of  the  Jews,  and  the  other  of  the 


Some  very  learned  *  persons  are  further  of  opinion,  that 
this  rule  about  one  bishop  in  a  city,  did  not  take  place  in  the 
apostolical  age;   for  they  think  that  before  the  perfect 
incorporation  and  coalition  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one 
body,  there  were  two  bishops  in  many  cities,  one  of  the 
Jews,  and  another  of  the  Gentiles.     Thus  they  think  it  was  at 
Antioch,  where  Euodius  and  Ignatius  are  said  to  be  bishops, 
ordained  by   the  Apostles ;  as  also  Linus  and  Clemens,  at 
Rome,  the  one  ordained  by  St.  Peter,  bishop  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  other  by  St.  Paul,  bishop  of  the  Gentiles.     Epipha- 
nius  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  he  says,9  Peter 
and  Paul  were  the  first  bishops  of  Rome ;  and  he  makes 
it  a  question,  whether  they  did  not  ordain  two  other  bishops 
to  supply  their  places  in  their  absence.      In  another  place* 
he  takes  occasion  to  say,  "  that  Alexandria  never  had  two 
bishops,    as    other    Churches   had ;"    which    observation, 
bishop  Pearson  thinks,  ought  to  be  extended  to  the   aposto- 
lical ages,  as  implying  that  St.  Mark,   being    the  only 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  at  Alexandria,  left  but  one  bishop 
his  successor ;  but  in  other  Churches,  sometimes  two  Apos- 
tles gathered  Churches,  and  each  of  them  left  a  bishop  in 
his  place.     Yet  this  does  not  satisfy  other  learned  persons,4 
who  are  of  a  different  judgment,  and  think,  that  though  the 
Apostles  had  occasion  to  ordain  two  bishops  in  some  cities, 
yet  it  was  not  upon  the  account  of  different  Churches  .of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  in  the  ordinary  way  of  succession,  as 
Ignatius  was  ordained  at  Antioch  after  the  death  of  Euodinf, 
and  Clemens,   at  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Linus.     I  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine  on  which  side  the  right  lies  in  so 
nice  a  dispute,5  but  leave  it  to  the  judicious  reader,  and  only 
say,  that  if  the  former  opinion  prevails,  it  proves   another 
exception  to  the  common  rule  of  having  but  one  bishop  in 
a  city ;  or  rather  shows  what  was  the  practice  of  the  Church 

before  the  rule  was  made. 

■  ■  .■        -^ »»♦ 

1  Pearson.  Vind.  I  gnat.   par.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  414.      Hammond  Dissert.  5.  ad?. 
Blondel.  c.  1.  *  Epiphan.  liter.  2T,    Carpocrat.  n.  6.  *  Idea 

Hsr.  68.  Mcletian,  n.  6.  4  Cotelcr.  Not.  in  t'oastitnt.  Apoet.  lib.  ?W. 

c.  40.  *  Bishop  Pearson  himself  altered  his  opinion.    See  hu  Dis- 

sert. 2.  dc  fcsucccsMonc  Rom.  Pont  if.  c.  3. 
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S*ct.  4.— The  Case  of  Coadjutors* 

To  these  we  may  &dd  a  third  exception,  in  a  case  that  is 
faore  plain  ;  which  Was  that  of  the  coadjutors*  These  were 
such  bishops  as  were  ordained  to  assist  some  other  bishops 
in  case  of  infirmity  or  old  age,  and  Were  to  be  subordinate 
to  them  as  long-  ds  they  lived,  and  succeed  them  when  they 
died.  Thus,  when  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  dis- 
abled, by  reason  of  his  gfeat  age,  (being  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old,)  Alexander  was  made  his  coadjutor.  Eu- 
sebitiA1  and  St.  Jerom  both  say  it  was  done  by  revelation; 
but  they  do  not  mean  that  Narcissus  needed  a  revelation  to 
authorize  him  to  take  a  Coadjutor,  but  only  to  point  out  to 
him  that  particular  man.  For  Alexander  was  a  stranger,  and 
a  bishop  already  in  another  Country,  so  that  without  a  reve- 
lation he  could  dot  have  been  judged  qualified  for  this 
office ;  but  being  once  declared  to  be  so,  there  was  no 
scruple  upon  any  other  account ;  but  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent9 of  all  the  bishops  in  Palestine,  he  was  chosen  to  take 
part  with  Narcissus  in  the  care  and  government  of  the 
Church.  Valesius*  reckons  this  the  first  instance  of  any 
coadjutor  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  history ;  but  there  are 
several  examples  in  the  following  ages.  Theotecnus* 
bishop  of  Caesarea,  made  Anatolius  his  coadjutor,  designing 
him  to  be  his  successor,  so  that  for  some  time  they4  both 
governed  the  same  Church  together.  Maximus*  is  said  by 
Soxomen  to  be  bishop  of  Jerusalem  together  with  Macarius. 
Orion,  bishop  of  Palsebisca,  being  grown  old,  ordained 
Siderius  his  coadjutor  and  successor,  as  Synesius*  informs 
us.  So  Theodoret7  takes  notice  that  Johti,  bishop  of 
Apamea,  had  one  Stephen  for  his  colleague.  And  St. 
Ambrose8  mentions  one  Senecio*  who  was  coadjutor  to 
Bassus.       In  the  same  manner,  Gregory   Nazianzen  was 

i  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  e.  IT.  *  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl.  in  Alexandre 

Canctjs  in  Pfclestinft  Episeopis  in  unum  congregate,  adnitente  quoque  ipso 
▼el  BMxhne  Narcisso,  Hierosolymitanss  Ecclesie  cum  eo  gubernaculum  sus- 
eepiL    *  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  vL  c.  11.  .*  Euseb.  lib.  vii.  c.  32. 

'tpfu  rife&*Twirpti<niaav  icc\i|ffia£.  *  Sozom.  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

•  Syne*.  Ep.  67.  T  Theod.  lib.  t.  e.  4.  *  Ambr.  79.  ad. 

Hwophil.  Fratri  aottro  el  Coepiscopo  Basso  in  Consortium  rrgendre  Ecclesis* 
tans  est  Stnedo. 
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bishop  of  Nazianzum,  together  with  his  aged  father.  Baro- 
nius,1  indeed,  denies  that  ever  he  was  bishop  of  Nazianzum; 
but  St.  Jerom,*  and  all  the  ancient  historians,  Socrates,* 
Sozomen,*  Ruffin,*  and  Theodoret,6  expressly  assert  it; 
though  some  of  them  mistake  in  calling  him  his  father's 
successor ;  for  he  was  no  otherwise  bishop  of  Nazianzum, 
but  only  as  his  father's  coadjutor.  He  entered  upon 
the  office  with  this  protestation,  "  That  he  would  not 
be  obliged  to  continue  bishop  there  any  longer  than 
his  father  lived/9  as  he  himself  acquaints 7  us  in  his  own 
life,  and  other  places.  So  that,  after  his  father's  death, 
he  actually  resigned ;  and  getting  Eulalius  to  be  ordained 
in  his  room,  he  betook  himself8  to  a  private  life;  all 
which  evidently  proves  that  he  was  not  his  father's  suc- 
cessor, but  only  his  coadjutor.  I  will  but  add  one  instance 
more  of  this  nature,  which  is  the  known  case  of  St.  Austin, 
who  was  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo  whilst  Valerius  was  liv- 
ing, and  sat  with  him9  for  sometime,  ks  his  coadjutor; 
which  he  did  by  the  consent  of  the  primate  of  Carthage, 
and  the  primate  of  Numidia,  who  ordained  him.  Possidias 
says  "  he  had  some  scruple  upon  him  at  first,  because  he 
looked  upon  it  as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Church; 
but  being  told,  that  it  was  a  thing  commonly  practised  both 
in  the  African  and  Transmarine  Churches,  he  yielded,  with 
some  reluctancy,  to  be  ordained."  These  instances  are  evi- 
dent proof  that  it  was  not  thought  contrary  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  canon,  in  case  of  infirmity  or  old  age,  to  have 
coadjutors  in  the  Church.  Though,  it  is  true,  St  Austin  was 
of  opinion  that  his  own  ordination  was  not  regular,  when 
afterward  he  came  to  know  the  Nicene  canon,  which  he  did 
not  know  before;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  would  not  ordain 
Eradius 10  bishop  whilst  he  himself  lived,  though  he  had  no- 
minated him,  with  the  consent  of  the   Church,  to  be  his 


1  Baron,  an.  871.  n.  106.  *  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eocl.Grefforias pi- 

mum  Sasimorum,  dcindo  Nazianzenus  Episcopus,  &c  "Soerak 

lib.  It.  c.  SO.  ♦  Sozora.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  *  Ruffln.  lib.  iL  c.  9. 

•  Theod.  lib.  ▼.  c.  8.  '  Naz.  Carm.  de  Vita  sua.    It.  OraU  8.  ad  Fair. 

•  Naz.  Ep.  48.  ad  Greg.  Nyss.  •  Poasid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8.  Paolin.  Kp. 
46.  ad  Roman.  Aug.  Ep.  84  et  1 10.  »  Aug.  Ep.  1 10.  Quod  rapre- 
hensum  est  in  me,  nolo  reprehendi  in  Alio  meo.  Exit  Preibyter  it  •*» 
Huando  Deus  ? oluerit  futurus  Episcopus. 
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successor.  But  all  men  did  not  understand  the  ennon  in  this 
strict  and  rigorous  sense  that  St.  Austin  did,  as  absolutely 
forbidding  two  bishops  to  be  in  a  Church  at  the  same  time, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  but  only  when  there  was  no  just 
reason,  and  the  necessities  of  the  Church  did  not  require  it. 
But  if  there  was  a  reasonable  cause  to  have  more  bishops 
than  one,  as  when  a  bishop  was  unable  to  execute  his  office, 
or  in  any  the  like  case,  the  canon  did  not  oblige,  as  appears 
from  the  instances  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  several 
others  that  might  be  added  to  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Chorepiscopiy  Uipiodtvrat9  and  Suffragan  Bishops ; 
and  how  these  differed  from  one  another. 

Sect.  1. — Of  the  Reason  of  the  Name  Chorephcopi,  and  the  Mistake  of 

some  about  it. 

As  the  bishops,  when  they  were  disabled  by  old  age  or 
infirmity,  ordained  themselves  coadjutors  in  the  city;  so 
when  their  dioceses  were  enlarged,  by  the  conversion  of 
pagans,  in  the  country  and  villages  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  city-church,  they  created  themselves  another  sort  of 
assistants  in  the  country,  whom  they  called  Chorepiscopi ; 
who  were  so  named,  not  because  they  were  ex  choro  sacer- 
dotum,  as  a  Latin  writer,1  by  mistake,  derives  the  word,  but 
because  they  were  rijg  xvpae  ItriaKonou  country-bishops,  as 
the  word  properly  signifies,  and  not  presbyters  of  the  city 
regions,  as  Salmasius  understands  it. 

Sacr.  S.— Three  different  Opinions  about  the  Nature  of  this  Order :  1st. 

That  the/  were  mere  Presbyters. 

Now,  though  the  name  does  in  some  measure  determine 
their  quality,  yet  great  dispute  has  been  among  learned 
men,  concerning  the  nature  of  this  order.  Among  the 
school-men  and  canonists  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  "they 

-  -  -  ■  -. 

1  Rabea.  Maw.  de  Instit.  Sacerd.  lib.  i.  e.  6.     8almas.  de  Primal,  c.  1. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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were  only  presbyter*;  as  maybe  seen  in  Turrian,1  Estiua,* 
Antonius  Auffustinus,*  and  Gratian,*  who  are  followed  not 
only  by  Salmasius,*  but  by  Spalatensis,6  Dr.  Field/  and 
Dr.  Forbes,8  the  last  of  which  brings  several  arguments  to 
prove  that  they  were  mere  presbyters,  and  never  had  any 
episcopal  ordination. 

Sect.  S. — A  aecond  Opinion,  that  some  of  them  were  Preebjrters,  and  too* 

of  them  Bishops. 

Others  think  there  were  two  sorts  of  Chorepiscopi,  some 
that  had  episcopal  ordination,  and  others  that  were  simple 
presbyters  ;  which  is  the  opinion  of  Cabassutius,9  Peter  de 
Marca,10  and  Bellarmin.11  They  all  allow,  that  in  some  cases, 
it  happened  that  the  Chorepiscopi  were  bishops,  because  they 
were  ordained  bishops  before  they  were  made  Chorepiscopi. 
And  thus  much  is  certainly   true;    for  in    the   primitive 
Church  sometimes,  bishops  were  ordained  to  a  place,  but 
not  received,  either  through  the  perversenes  of  the  people, 
or  by  reason  of  persecution,  or  the  like  cause ;  and  suoh 
bishops    (whom   the   ancient  writers19  and  canons    term 
ff^oXcuoi  and  tr\o\aZovTeg  iiriaKOwot,  vacant  bishops  J  not 
being  permitted  to  officiate  in  their  own  Church,  were  ad- 
mitted to  act  as  Chorepiscopi  under  any  other  bishop  that 
would  entertain  them.   The  council  of  Nice ls  made  the  like 
provision  for  such  of  the  Novatian  bishops  as  would  return 
to  the  Catholic  Church ;  "that  the  bishop  of  the  place  should 
admit  them  either  to  the  office  of  a  city-presbyter,  or  a 
Chorepiscopus  ;  that  there  might  not  be  two  bishops  in  one 
city."  And  so  it  was  determined  likewise,  by  the  same  coun- 
cil,14 in  the  case  of  the  Meletian  bishops,  "  that  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
officiate  in  subordination  to  the   bishops  of  the  Catholic 


1  Turrian.  Not.  in  Can.  54.  Con.  Nic.  Arabic.  •  Est.  in  4.  Seat. 

Dili,  xzxiv.  sect.  SO.  '  Ant.  August.  Epit.  Jur.  Can.  lib.  vl.  TU.L 

c  8.  11. 18.  ♦  Grat.  Di§t.  vi.  c.  4,  5.  *  Wallo  Meatalia. 

e.  5.  p.  815.  •  8palat.  de  Repub.  par.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  m  17,  18|  18* 

f  Field  of  the  Church,  lib.  ▼.  c.  80.         •  Forb.  Iren.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1.    Stop*  14, 
p.  849.*  *  Cabaasut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  6.  p.  45.  "Pet.  4e 

Marca  de  Concord,  lib.  ii.  c.  IS.  "  Bellarm.  de  Cleric.  Ub.  i.  e.  17. 

>* 8ocrat.  II.  E. lib.  It.  c.  7.  Cone.  Antioch.  can.  16.  "Cone.  Kit, 

en,  6,  "Cone  Nic.  Ep.  Synod,  ftp.  3ocrat.  H.  E.  lib.  i,  e.9. 
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Church."  Now  il  is  plain,  that  all  such  Chorepiscapi  as  the** 
were  properly  bishops,  because  they  were  originally  or- 
dained bishops  before  they  came  to  act  in  the  quality  of 
country-bishops  under  others.  But  for  all  the  rest,  de. 
M area  thinks  they  were  only  presbyters. 

Sbct.  4. — The  third  Opinion,  that  they  were  all  Bishops,  the  most  probable. 

Both  these  opinions  (which  differ  little  from  one  another) 
are  rejected  by  Bp.  Barlow,1  Dr.  Hammond,8  Dr.  Beve-^ 
rege,*  t)r.  Cave,4  and  even  by  Mr.  Blondel*  himself,  who, 
though  by  some  reckoned  among  those  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  has  a  long  dissertation  against  de  Marca,  to  prove 
that  all  the  Chorepiscopi,  mentioned  in  the  ancient  councils, 
Were  properly  bishops.  And  there  needs  no  fuller  proof  of 
this,  than  what  Athanasius  says  in  his  second  Apology ; 
where  he  puts  a  manifest  distinction  betwixt  presbyter*  and 
the  Chorepiscapi.  For,  speaking  of  the  irregular  promo- 
tion of  Ischyras,  who  was  made  bishop  of  the  region  of 
Mareotis  by  the  Eusebian  faction,  he  says,  "  Mareotis  was 
only  a  region  of  Alexandria,  and  that  all  the  Churches  of 
that  precinct  were  immediately  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and  never  had  either  bishop  or  Chorepiscopus  * 
among  them,  but  only  presbyters,  fixed  each  in  their  re- 
spective villages  or  Churches."  This,  as  Blondel T  well  ob- 
serves, shows  evidently,  that  the  Chorepiscapi  were  not  the 
Mtme  with  presbyters ;  however  the  forger  of  the  Decretal 
Epistles,  under  the  name  of  Pope  Leo  and  Damasus,  would 
have  persuaded  the  world  to  believe  so. 

8ect.  5.— Some  Objections  against  this  answered. 

But  why  then  does  the  council  of  Neoc&sarea8  say,  thai 
the  Chorepiscopi  were  only  in  imitation  of  the  seventy  ?  t 
answer,  because  they  were  subject  to  the  city-bishops,  as 

1  Barlow's  Letter  to  Bfahop  Usher  in  Ush.  Let.  cexxii.  p.  620.         *  rftm 
Ptseert.  S.  eoat.  Blondel.  c.  8.  *  Bevereg.  Pandect.  S.  Not.  ill 

Came.  Ancyr.  can.  IS.  ♦  Cave  Prim.  Christ,  par.  I.  c.8.  p.  284. 

*  Blondel  Apol.  p.  96,  Ac.  *  Athan.  Apol.  ii.  torn.  1.  p.  808.  '  Blon- 
del. ApoL  p.  187.  Non  nmim  cum  Presbyteris  Chorepiscopos  fuisse,  ant 
eaadem  foraam  gestae**,  prout  Decretalium  supposttoiri  somniarc  visum  eft. 

*  Cone.  NeocBsar.  can.  14.    Xwpcirisvoiroi  Uci  pi*  *if  rhwov  r£v  f/dioyjfroyra. 
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the  seventy  elders  were  subject  to  Moses,  or  the  seventy 
disciples  to  the  Apostles.  For  whatever  the  council  means 
by  the  seventy,  it  cannot  be  proved  thence  that  the  Chore' 
piscopi  were  mere  presbyters.  .  . 

But  it  is  said,  that  they  could  not  be  bishops,  because  the 
ordination  of  bishops  was  to  be  performed  by  three  bishops, 
with  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  provincial 
bishops;  whereas  the  council  of  Antioch1  says,  "  That  a 
Chorepiscopus  was  ordained  by  one  bishop  only,  the  bishop 
of  the  city,  to  whose  jurisdiction  he  belonged."  To 
this  the  reply  is  easy,*— that  this  was  one  principal  diffe- 
rence between  the  city-bishops  and  country-bishops,  who 
-differed  both  in  the  manner  of  their  ordination,  and  in  their 
power ;  for  the  one  was  subordinate  to  the  other.  Therefore 
those  canons  which  require  three  bishops  to  impose  hands 
in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  speak  only  of  such  bishops  as 
were  to  be  absolute  and  supreme  governors  of  their  own 
diocese,  and  not  of  such  who  were  subordinate  to  them, 
whom  the  city-bishops  might  ordain  at  their  own  discretion! 
yet  so  as  to  stand  accountable  to  a  provincial  synod. 

Sect.  6. — The  Ckorepiscopi  allowed  to  ordain  the  inferior  Clergy,  but  oot 
Presbyters  or  Deacons,  without  special  License  from  the  City-Bishop. 

The  office  of  these  Chorepisccpi  was  to  preside  over  tho 
country  clergy,  and  inquire  into  their  behaviour,  and  make 
report  thereof  to  the  city-bishop;  as  also  to  provide  fit 
persons  for  the  inferior  service  and  ministry  of  the  Church. 
And,  to  give  them  some  authority,  they  had  certain  privi- 
leges conferred  on  them  ;  as,  1st.  They  might  ordain 
readers,  sub-rdeacons,  and  exorcists,  for  the  use  of  the 
country-churches.  St.  Basil  *  requires  of  his  Ckorepiscopi, 
that  they  should  first  acquaint  hirq  with  the  qualification  of 
such  persons,  and  take  his  license  to  ordain  them.  But  the 
council  of  Antioch s  gives  them  a  general  commission  to 
ordain  all  under  presbyters  und  deacons,  without  consulting 
the  city-bishop  upon  every  such  promotion  :  and  for  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  they  might  ordain  them  too,  but  ■  not 

1  Concil.  Antioch.  can.  10.  *  Babil.  Epist.  161.  *  Cone 

JUlttocb,  can.  10. 
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&X<*  rs*  «*  *"#  *&«  eVuneoVs,  without  the  special  leave  of  the 
dig-bishop,  under  whose  jurisdiction  both  they  and  the 
country  were.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  council  of 
Ancyra,1  which  says,  "The  Chorepiscopi  shall  not  have 
power  to  ordain  presbyters  or  deacons ; "  which  we  must 
interpret  by  the  explication  given  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
thai  they  should  not  be  authorized  to  do  it,  without  the  par- 
ticular direction  of  the  city-bishop ;  but  by  his  leave  they 
might, 

Bbct.  7, — They  had  Power  to  confirm. 

■  Sdly.  They  had  power  to  minister  confirmation  to  such  as 
were  newly  baptized  in  country-churches.  This  is  expressly 
provided  by  the  council  of  Riez,9  in  the  case  of  Armenta- 
rius,  whom  they  reduced  to  the  quality  of  a  Chorepiscopus, 
but  still  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  confirming  neophytes; 
which  argues,  that  confirmation  might  then  be  administered 
by  the  hands  of  the  Chorepiscopi  in  country-churches. 

Satrr.  B. — And  Power  to  grant  Letter*  Dimistory  to  the  Clergy. 

3dly.  They  had  power  to  grant  letters  dimissory,  or,  as 
they  were  otherwise  called,  canonical  and  irenical  letters, 
to  the  country-clergy,  who  desired  to  remove  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another.  Thus  I  understand  that  canon  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,8  which  says,  "  Country-presbyters  shall  not 
grant  canonical  letters ,  Kavovitcdg  im^oXdg,  or  send  letters  to 
any  neighbour-bishop;  but  the  Chorepiscopi  may  grant 
tipi|vticac>  letters  dimissory,  or  letters  of  peace. 

titer.  9.— They  bad  Power  to  officiate  in  the  Presence  of  the  City-Bishop. 

4thly.  They  had  liberty  to  officiate  in  the  city-church,  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  the  city,  which 
country-presbyters  had  not ;  for  so  the  council  ofNcocee- 
sarea  determined  in  two  canons  to  this  purpose:*  "The 
country  presbyters  shall  not  offer  the  oblation,  nor  distri- 
bute the  bread  and  wine,  in  time,  of  prayer,  in  the  city- 
church,  wheq  the  bishop  and  presbyters  are  present ;  but 


1  Con.  Ancyr.  can.- 14.  *  Cone.  Helen*,  c.  3.  *  Con.  An- 

Uoeh.  tan.  9.  4  Con.  Neocan.  can.  13  et  14. 
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the  country-bishops  being'  in  imitation  of  the  eevetaly,  -*• 
fellow-labourers,  for  their  care  of  the  poor,  are  adnfctttfed 
to  offer.1' 

Sect.  10. — And  to  sit  and  vote  in  Council. 

5thly.  They  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  in  ay 
nods  and  councils ;  of  which  there  are  several  instances  atili 
remaining  in  the  acts  *>f  the  ancient  councils.  In  the  first 
Nicene  council,1  Palladius  and  Seleucius  subscribe  them- 
selves Chorepiscopi  of  the  province  of  Ccelosyria ;  Eudae- 
mon,  Chorepiscopus  of  the  province  of  Cilieia ;  Gorgonius, 
Stephanus,  Euphronius,  Rhodon,  Theophanes,  ChoTfyu- 
copi  of  the  province  of  Cappadocia;  Hesychius,  Theodore, 
Anatolius,  Quintus,  Aquila,  hCorepiscopi  of  die  province  cf 
Isauria;  Theustinus  and  Eulalius,  of  the  province  of  Bithy- 
nia.  So  again,  in  the  council  of  Neocsesarea,*  Stephafttifc 
and  Rudus,  or  Rhodon,  two  of  the  same  that  were  in  tilt 
council  of  Nice,  subscribed  themselves  Chorepiscopi  of  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  And  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,1 
Ceesarius,  Chorepiscopus  of  Alee. 


Sbct.  1 1.  —The  Power  of  the  Ckorepiteopi  not  the  same  in  all  Times  and 

But  here  I  must  observe,  that  the  power  and  privilege* 
of  the  Chorepiscopi  varied  much,  according  to  the  difference 
of  times  and  places ;  for  when  the  synod  of  Ries  in  France, 
Anno, 439,  had  deposed  Armentarius  from  his  bishopric,  be- 
cause he  was  uncanonically  ordained,  they  allowed  him  the 
privilege  of  being  a  Chorepiscoptis,  after  the  example  of  the 
Nicene  fathers,  but  limited  him  as  to  the  exercise  of  his 
power.  For  though  they  gave  him  authority  to  confirm 
neophytes,  and  consecrate  virgins,  and  celebrate  the  eucha- 
rist  in  any  country-church,  with  preference  to  any  presbyter 
of  the  region,  yet,  1st.  they  denied  him*  the  privilege  of  con- 
secrating the  eucharist  in  the  city-church,  which,  by  the 
thirteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Neocresarea,  was  allowed 
to  other  Chorepiscopi:  2dly,  they  confined  him  to  a 
single  Church  in  the  exercise  of  his  Chorepiscopal  power"; 

1  Con.  Nic.  I.  in  Subscription.  •  Ton.  Neocsa.  m  tiutocrlptfcm. 

•  Con.  Ephes.  Act.  1.  «  Cone.  Reien*.  u*m.  3. 
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whereas,  others  had  power  over  a  whole  region:  3dly, 
•  they  forbad  him  to  ordain  any  of  the  inferior  clergy,  even  ift 
his  own  Church,  which  other  Chorepiscopi  were  allowed  to 
do  by  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Ancyra ;  and 
,  hence  it  appears,  that  as  their  power  was  precarious,  and 
depending  upon  the  will  of  councils  and  city-bishops,  from 
whom  they  received  it,  so  by  this  time  their  authority  began 
to  sink  apace  in  the  Church. 

9m.  liw— Their  Power  firtt  struck  at  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which.  Ml 

tip  UiptotivTcd  in  their  Room. 

The  council  of  Laodicea  gave  them  the  first  blow,  Anno,  .<** 
36O4  far  there  it  was.  decreed,1  "  that  for  the  future  no  bishops 
AoaMi  be  placed  in  country  villages,  but  only  IlEpio&uru), 
iiiurami  01  visiting  presbyters;  and  for  such  bishops  as  were 
*keady  constituted,  they  should  do  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent) and  direction  of  the  city-bishop/'  In  the  council  of 
Chaicedon  we  meet  with  some  such  presbyters  expressly 
styled  Ht/xaSivrai,  as  Alexander8  and  Valentinus,*  each  of 
which  baa  the  title  of  presbyter  and  ncpio&vnfc ;  and  so  in 
the  fifth  general-council  at  Constantinople,4  one  Sergius,  a 
presbytef ,  has  the  same  title  of  rfcpto&vni?,  curator  or  visitor 
of  the  Syrian  churches ;  yet  still  the  order  of  the  Chorepis- 
copi was  preserved  in  many  places,  for  not  only  mention  is 
made  of  them  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,5  and  St.  Basil,  in  the 
fourth  century,  but  also  by  Theodoret,6  who  speaks  of  Hy- 
patius  and  Abramins,  his  own  Chorepiscopi.  And  in  the 
council  of  Clialeedon,  in  the  fifth  century,  we  find  the  Cho- 
repiscopi sitting  and  subscribing  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
that  sent  them  ;  but  this  was  some  diminution  of  their  power, 
for- in  former  councils  they  subscribed  in  their  own  names, 
as  learned  men7  agree :  but  now  their  power  was  sinking, 
and  it  went  on  to  decay  and  dwindle  by  degrees,  till  at  last, 
in  the  ninth  century,  when  the  forged  Decretals  were  set  on 
foot,  it  was- pretended  that  they  were  not  true  bishops,  and 


fi       1 1- 


1  Con^  I^aed.  can.  JW»  »  Con.  Chaired.  Act.  4.  8  Ibid. 

Act.  10.  4Con.  C.P.  sab  Menna.  Act.  I.  p.  563.  *  Nazian. 

Bp.  SB.  TWodoro.  Basil:  Bp.  161.  •Theod.  Ep.  113.  ad  Leon. 

*  Bloodel.  Apol.  p.  131.  Bnrereg.  Not.  in  Con.  Ancyr.  e.  18. 
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so  the  order,  by  the  Pope's  tyranny  came  to  be  laid  aside  in' 
the  western  Church. 

Sect.  13.— Of  the  Attempt  to  restore  the  Chorepittopi  in  England,  under  thft 

Name  of  Suffragan  Bishops. 

Some  attempt  was  made  in  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  to  restore  these  under  the  name  ofsuffragaa 
bishops;  for,  as  our  histories  inform  us,1  by  an  act  of  the  26th 
of  Henry  the  VHIth,  Anno,  1534,  several  towns  were  ap- 
pointed for  suffragan  sees,  viz.  Thetford,  Ipswich,  Colchester,- 
Dover,  Guildford,  Southampton,  Taunton,  Shaftsbury,  Sfol- 
ton,  Marlborough,  Bedford,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  Shrews- 
bury, Bristol,  Penreth,  Bridgewater,  Nottingham,  Grantham, 
Hull,  Hunting-don,  Cambridge,  Pcreth,  Berwick,  St.  Germains 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  suffragans  were 
to  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop,  and  two  other  bishops, 
and  by  the  act  to  have  the  same  episcopal  power  as  suffra- 
gans formerly  had  within  this  realm;  but  none  of  them  either 
to  have  or  act  any  thing  properly  episcopal,  without  the  con- 
sent and  permission  of  the  bishop  of  the  city,  in  whose  dio- 
cese he  was  placed  and  constituted.  Now  any  one  that  com- 
pares this  with  the  account  that  I  have  given  of  the  ancient 
Chorepiscopi,  will  easily  perceive  that  these  suffragans  were 
much  of  the  same  nature  with  them ;  but  then  I  must  observe 
that  this  was  a  new  name  for  them. 

Sect.  14. — Suffragan  Bishops  different  from  the  Chorepueopi  in  the  PrinltlTt 

Church. 

For  anciently  suffragan  bishops  were  all  the  city-bishops 
of  any  province  under  a  metropolitan ;  who  were  called  his 
suffragans,  because  they  met  at  his  command  to  give  their 
suffrage,  counsel,  or  advice  in  a  provincial  synod,  and  in  this 
sense,  the  word  was  used  in  England  at  the  time  when  Lin-. 
wood  wrote  his  Provinciate,  which  was  not  above  an  hundred 
years  before  the  Reformation,  Anno,  1430.  In  his  comment 
upon  one  of  the  constitutions  of  John  Pcckham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  which  begins  with  these  words,  "  Omnibus, 
et  singulis  Coepiscopis  suffraganeis  nostris ;"  to  all  and 

1  Burnet  Hiftt.  of  Refor.  toI.  ii.  p.  157. 
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lingular  our  fellow-bishops  and  suffragans  ,*"  upon  this  word 
mffragans  he  has  this  note :'  "  They  were  called  suffragans, 
because  they  were  bound  to  give  their  suffrage  and  assist- 
ince  to  the  archbishop,  being  summoned  to  take  part  in  his 
care,  though  not  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.1'  Whence 
t  is  plain,  that  in  his  time  suffragan  bishops  did  not  signify 
Ckorepiscopiy  or  rural  bishops,  but  all  the  bishops  of  England 
under  their  archbishops  or  metropolitans.  Thus  it  was  also 
in  other  Churches :  the  seventy  bishops  who  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  their  primate  or 
metropolitan,  were  called  his  suffragans,  because  they  were 
Frequently  called  to  his  synods  ;  as  the  reason  of  the  name 
m  given  in  an  ancient  Vatican  MS.  cited  by  Baronius.* 

Ibct.  lft.— The  Suffragan  Bishops  of  the  Roman  ProYincca  called  by  a  tech- 
nical Name,  Libra. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  whilst  we  are 
ipeaking  of  suffragan  bishops,  that  these  seventy  bishops, 
who  were  suffragans  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  were  by  a  pe- 
culiar technical  name  called  Libra  ;  which  name  was  given 
them  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  of  their  number 
seventy.  For  the  Roman  libra,  as  antiquaries3  note,  con- 
sisted of  seventy  solidi,  or  so  many  parts ;  and  therefore  the 
number  seventy,  in  any  other  things,  or  persons,  thence  took 
the  name  of  libra  ;  as  the  seventy  witnesses,  which  are  in- 
troduced deposing  against  Marcellinus,  in  the  council  of 
Sinuessa,  that  they  saw  him  sacrifice,  are  by  the  author  of 
(hose  acts,4  termed  libra  occidua,  for  no  other  reason,  as 
Baronius6  conceives,  but  because  they  were  seventy  in  num- 
ber. And  Grotius6  gives  the  same  reason  for  affixing  this 


1  linwood  Provinc.  lib.  1.  tit.  ii.  c.  1.  Suffraganeis.  Sic  dictis,  quia  Archi- 
epiaoopo  amflragari  et  assistere  tenentur,  Ac.  *  Baron,  an.  1057.  n. 

28.  Prsster  aeptem  collaterals  Enlscopos  erant  alii  Episcopi,  qui  dicontur 
Boffraganei  Roman!  Pontlficis,  nulll  alii  Prlmati  rerArchlepiscopo  subject!, 
cjui  frequenter  ad  Synodos  tocarentur.  *  Brerewood  de  Ponder,  et 

Fret.  c.  15.  4Concll.  Sinuess.  ap.  Crab.  t.  i.  p.  100.  Hi  oranes 

eleeti  sunt  virl,  Libra  Occidua,  qui  testimonium  perhibent,  videntes  Marcelli- 
avm  thnrlftc&sse.  *  Baron,  an.  302.  n.  92.  •  Grot,  in 

Lac.  10.  1.  Romanis  Episcopi*  jam  olim  septnaginta  Episcopi  adsessores  Libra 
dleti,  q*od  libra  Romna  tot  tolidos  contineret. 

VOL,   I.  S 
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title  on  the  seventy  bishops,  who  were  assessors  or  suffragans 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  they  were,  as  one  might  say,  his 
Libra,  or  ordinary  provincial  council. 


CHAP.  XV. 
Of  the  Inter cessores  and  Interventores  in  the  African  Churches. 

Sect.  1.— Why  some  Bishops  called  Intercessors  In  the  African  Churches. 

There  is  one  appellation  more  given  to  some  bishops  in 
the  African  councils,  which  must  here  be  taken  notice  of, 
whilst  we  are  speaking  of  bishops,  which  is  the  name  inter- 
cessor and  interventor ;  a  title  given  to  some  bishops  upon  the 
account  of  a  pro-tempore  office,  which  was  sometimes  com- 
mitted to  them.  In  the  African  Churches,  and  perhaps  in 
others  also,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  it  was  usual 
for  the  primate  to  appoint  one  of  the  provincial  bishops  to 
be  a  sort  of  procurator  of  the  diocese;  partly,  to  take  care  of 
the  vacant  see ;  and  partly,  to  promote  and  procure  the 
speedy  election  of  a  new  bishop:  and  from  this  he  had  the 
name  of  intercessor  and  interventor. 

Sect.  9.— The  Office  of  an  Intercessor  not  to  last  above  a  Year. 

The  design  of  this  office  was  manifestly  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  liable  to  be  abused  two  ways ; 
for  the  intercessor,  by  this  means,  had  a  fair  opportunity 
given  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and  promote 
his  own  interest  among  them,  instead  of  that  of  the  Church; 
either  by  keeping  the  see  void  longer  than  was  necessary; 
or  if  it  was  a  wealthier,  or  more  honourable  place  than  his 
own,  by  getting  himself  chosen  into  it.  To  obviate  any 
such  designs,  the  African  fathers,  in  the  fifth*  council  of 
Carthage,  made  a  decree,  that  no  intercessor  should  con- 
tinue in  his  office  for  above  a  year ;  but  if  he  did  not  pro- 
cure a  new  bishop  to  be  chosen  within  that  time,  another  in- 
tercessor should  be  sent  in  his  room. 

Sect.  &— No  Intercessor  to  be  made  Bishop  of  the  Place  where  he  was  con- 
stituted Intercessor. 

And  the  more  effectually  to  cut  off  all  abuses,  and  pre- 
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Tent  corruption,  they  enacted  it  also  into  a  law,1  that  no  in- 
tercessor should  be  capable  of  succeeding  himself  in  the 
vacant  see,  whatever  motions  or  solicitations  were  made  by 
the  people  in  his  behalf.  So  extremely  cautious  were  these 
holy  African  fathers  to  prevent  abuses  in  matters  of  this 
nature. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
Of  Primates  or  Metropolitans. 

8scr.  1.— Some  derire  the  original  of  Metropolitans  from  Apostolical  Consti- 
tution. 

The  same  reasons  which  first  brought  in  Chorepiscopi, 
and  coadjutors,  as  subordinate  to  bishops  in  every  city- 
church,  made  the  bishops  of  every  province  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  one  of  themselves  superior  to  all  the  rest,  and 
invest  him  with  certain  powers  and  privileges  for  the  good 
of  the  whole ;  whom  they  therefore  named  their  primate  or 
metropolitan,  that  is,  the  principal  bishop  of  the  province. 
Bishop  Usher9  derives  the  origin  of  this  settlement  from 
apostolical  constitution ;  so  also  bishop  Beverege,8  Dr.  Ham- 
mond,* Peter  de  M area,  and  some  others ;  and  there  are 
several  passages  in  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom  which  seem 
to  favour  this :  for  Eusebius*  says,  "  Titus  had  the  superin- 
tendency  of  all  the  Churches  in  Crete  ;"  and  Chrysostom  in 
like  manner/  "that  the  Apostle  committed  to  him  the  whole 
island,andgavehim  power  to  censure  all  the  bishops  therein." 
He  says  the  same  of  Timothy,7  "  that  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  whole  region  or  pro-t 
vince  of  Aria."    And  it  is  certain,  the  Cyprian  bishops  in  the 


s  Con.  CartfcT  t.  can,  8.  Placuit,  ut  null!  Intercessor!  licitom  sit,  Oathedram, 
eui  Intercessor  datus  est,  quibuslibet  populorum  studiis,  Tel  seditionibus  re* 
tinere :  sed  dare  operam,  ut  intra  annum  eisdem  Episcopum  proTideat.  Quod 
si  neglexerit,  anno  expleto,  Interventor  alius  tribuatur.  9  Usser.  de 

Orig.  Episc.  etMetrop.  *  Bevereg.  Cod.  Can.  Vind.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

n.  12.  *  Ham.  Pref.  to  Titus.  It.  Dissert.  4.  cont.  Blondel.  c.  6. 

*  Euseb.  H.  B.  Ub.  ill.  c.  4.  Twv  kwl  Kp^rijc  UkXijo&v  lxurcoir>}v  ItXtrxkvau 

•  Ohrjs.  Horn,  1.  in  Tit.  Ntf*oy  6\6K\tjpov — $  ro<7«'rwv  iwHTtoKtav  xpiatv 
•vtrpnHr,  f  Id.  Horn.  15.  in  1  Tim, 
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council  of  Ephesus,1  pleaded  the  privileges  of  their  metro- 
politan to  be  as  ancient  as  the  Apostles. 

Bect.  2. — Others  from  the  Age  next  after  the  Apostles. 

But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  Apostles  made  any 
such  general  settlement  of  metropolitans  in  every  province, 
and  the  records  of  the  original  of  most  Churches  being  lost, 
it  cannot  be  certainly  proved  they  did.  De  Marca*  thinks, 
that  though  the  Apostles  gave  a  model  or  specimen  in 
Timothy  and  Titus,  yet  they  left  it  to  following  ages  to  finish 
and  complete  it.  Dr.  Cave  says,8  "  it  commenced  not  long 
after  the  apostolic  age,  when  sects  and  schisms  began  to 
break  in  apace;  and  controversies  multiplying  between  par- 
ticular bishops,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pitch  upon  one  in 
every  province,  to  whom  the  umpirage  of  cases  might  be 
referred,  and  by  whom  all  common  and  public  affairs  might 
be  directed/9  Perhaps  it  took  its  rise  from  that  common  re- 
spect and  deference,  which  was  usually  paid,  by  the  rest  of 
the  bishops,  to  the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  in  every 
province ;  which,  advancing  into  a  custom,  was  afterwards 
made  into  a  canon  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

Sect.  3. — Confessed  by  all  to  have  been  long  before  the  Council  of  Nice. 

This  is  certain,  that  the  Nicene  council  speaks  of  metropo- 
litans as  settled  by  ancient  custom  long  before,  when  it 
ushers  in  the  canon  about  them  with,  dp\aXa  idti  icparefrw, 
let  ancient  customs*1  be  continued,  and  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  custom  in  Egypt,  which  was  for  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  to  have  power  over  all  the  Churches  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis;  which  was  metropolitical,  if  not 
patriarchal,  power.  Epiphanius5  mentions  the  same,  speak- 
ing of  Alexander  and  Peter,  bishops  of  Alexandria,  before 
the  council  of  Nice,  he  says,  "  they  had  ckkAtjo-wstuoi  v 
SiotKtimv,  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  through- 
out all  Egypt,  Thebais,  Mareotes,  Libya,  Ammoniaca,  Ma- 
reotis,  and  Pentapolis."    And  Athanasius,*  speaking  of  Dio* 


1  Con.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  •  Marca  de  Concord,  lib.  vi.  c.  1.  n.  9. 

•  Cate  Anc.  Ch.  Got.  p.  92.  *  Con.  Nicen.  can.  6.                   *  Epi- 

plan.  Her.  OS.  n.  1.  et  Iter,  69.  n.  3.  •  A  than,  de  Sentent.  Dtonj*. 
.p.  MS. 
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8,  who  was  bishop  of  Alexandria  above  sixty  years 
e  this  council,  says,  "  he  also  enjoyed  this  power, 
\g  the  care  of  the  Churches  of  Pentapolis,  and  Libya, 
i  Sabellius  broached  his  heresy ;  and  that  he  wrote  let- 
of  admonition  to  several  bishops  of  those  parts,  who 
a  to  be  infected  with  his  heresy/9  These  are  unde- 
e  evidences  that  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  were  not 
nvested  with  metropolitical  power,  by  the  council  of 
,  but  only  confirmed  in  those  rights,  which,  by  ancient 
m  and  prescription,  they  had  long  enjoyed.  And  this 
dso  the  case  of  other  churches. 
e  council  of  Eliberis,  in  Spain,1  speaks  of  a  Prima 
dr<B  episcopus,  a  primate  or  bishop  of  the  first  see; 
hose  called  the  Apostles'  Canons,  (which  were  the  ca- 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  third  century,)  mention  a 
•of,  or  chief  bishop,  in  every  province,  whom  the  rest 
to  look  upon  as  their  head,9  and  do  nothing  without 
And  it  appears  from  several  of  Cyprian's  epistles,3  that 
ishop  of  Carthage  had  a  presidency  over  all  the  other 
an  bishops,  and  power  to  send  his  mandates  among 
.  And  St.  Austin  speaks  of  the  primate  of  Numidia, 
ell  as  the  primate  of  Carthage,  before  the  schism  of  the 
lists ;  and  says,  "  they  gave  that  for  one  reason  of  their 
m,*  that  the  primate  of  Numidia  was  not  called  to 
and  consecrate  the  primate  of  Carthage."  And  there- 
asboth  the  same  St.  Austin6  and  Optatus,6  take  notice, 
Donatists  pretending  that  the  ordination  of  Caecilian, 
►p  of  Carthage,  was  not  valid,  because  not  performed  by 
mate,  sent  for  Secundus  Tigisitanus,  who  was  then 
ite  of  Numidia,  to  ordain  Majorinus  in  his  room.  Now 
1  this  was  transacted  several  years  before  the  council  of 
,  so  it  proves  that  primates  were  in  Afric,  antecedent  to 
stablishment  of  that  council. 


n.  Eliber.  an.  805.  can.  58.  *  Can.  Apost.  c.  85.  *  Cypr. 

.  ad  Cornel.  Per  prorinciam  nostram  hsc  eadem  Collegia  singulis  in  no- 
perferentes,  ab  his  quoque  Fratres  nostros  cum  Uteris  dirigendos  esse 
limns.      See  also   Ep.  40.   ad  Pleb.  Carthag.  Ep.   45.   ad   Cornel. 
Brevic.  Collat.  Tert.  die,  c  16.  *  Aug.  cout.  Parmen.  lib. 

Venientes  cum  Primate  auo  tunc  Seciwdo  Tigisitanto,  &c.  •  Op 

>.  i.  pf  41, 
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Sect.  4.— Proofs  of  Metropolitans  In  the  second  Centaury. 

If  we  ascend  higher  yet,  and  look  into  the  second  cen- 
tury, there  are  some  foot-steps  of  the  same  power,  though 
not  so  evident  as  the  former.  Lyons,  in  France,  was  a  me- 
tropolis in  the  civil  account,  and  Irenams,  who  was  bishop 
of  it,  is  said  to  have  the  superintendency  of  the  Gallic** 
paroecite,  or  dioceses,  as  Eusebius1  words  it  Philip,  bishop 
of  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  is  styled  by  Dionysius,*  of  Corinth, 
bishop  of  all  the  Cretian  Churches.  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  presided8  in  council  over  all  the  bishops  of  Aria; 
Palmas,  bishop  of  Amastris,  over  the  bishops  of  Pontus;  and 
Theophilus*  of  Ceesarea,  with  Narcissus  of  Jerusalem,  over 
the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  Palestine. 

These  are  the  common  proofs,  which  are  ordinarily  al- 
leged in  this  case ;  yet,  I  shall  freely  own,  that  the  three 
last  of  them  do  not  cogently  prove  the  thing  in  dispute.  For 
presiding  in  council  does  not  necessarily  infer  metropolises! 
power ;  because,  they  might  preside  as  senior  bishops ;  as, 
Eusebius  says  expressly  one  of  them  did,  viz.  Palmas, 
bishop  of  Amastris,"  wcapxa«>raroc  irpsriratcro,  he  presided  as 
the  most  ancient  bishop  among  them"  Which  seems  to  be 
noted  by  Eusebius,  not  without  good  reason :  for  Heracles, 
and  not  Amastris,  was  the  civil  metropolis  of  Pontus.  Blon- 
del,  from  this  passage,  concludes,  that  at  this  time  the  senior 
bishops  in  all  places  were  the  metropolitans.  But  this  does 
not  sufficiently  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  any  where 
else,  but  in  the  African  Churches,  of  which  I  shall  presently 
give  an  account ;  for  the  other  instances  that  have  bees 
given,  seem  rather  to  make  it  evident,  that  the  bishops  of 
the  civil  metropoles  were  generally  the  primates  or  m^tro* 
politans  in  the  Church  also. 

Sect.  5.— By  what  Names  Metropolitans  were  anciently  called. 

It  is  true  indeed,  none  of  these  are  expressly  called 
metropolitans :  for  that  name  scarcely  occurs  in  any  ancient 
record  before  the  council  of  Nice;  but  they  were  at  fint 

1  Euseb.  H.   E.  lib.  v.  c.  23.  Twv  Kara  TaXKiav  rapouctvv,  Mg  EippNUfC 
lm<rK6irn.  "Dionys.  Ep.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  iv.  c,  3,  *  EttKb, 

lib.  v.  c.  tfl.  %   4  Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.23. 
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termed  Ilptrrot  and  KsfoAai,  chief  bishops,  and  heads  of  the 
province,  as  the  Apostolical  Canon1  styles  them.  After-ages 
gave  them  other  names,  as  that  of  archbishops,  at  Alexan~ 
dria*  and  other  places,  till  that  name  became  appropriate 
to  the  patriarchs.  The  council  of  Sardica*  styles  them 
"E&pgot  rifc  iwapyiaiQ,  exarchs  of  the  province.  St  Austin 
sometimes  calls  them  principes,*  princes;  and  Pope  Hilary,* 
monarchs.  But  these  being  titles  of  grandeur,  and  savour- 
ing too  much  of  absolute  sovereignty  and  dominion,  were 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  which 
ordered  that  no  superior  bishop  should  be  called6  high-priest 
or  prince  of  the  priests,  but  only  Prima  sedis  episcopus9 
primate,  or  senior  bishop.  Hence  it  was,  that  those  bishops, 
who,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  were  called  metropolitans, 
in  Afric  had  commonly  the  name  of  primates;  though  we 
sometimes  meet  with  the  name,  metropolitan,7  in  the 
African  councils  also. 

8bct.  6— Privates  in  Afric  called  Senes,  because  the  oldest  Bishop  was* 

always  Metropolitan. 

But  these  primates  in  Afric  are  frequently  called  Patres 
Senes.  As  in  the  African  code,  Xantippus  primate  of 
Numidia,  is  once  and  again8  styled,  Senex  Xantippus ; 
and  St.  Austin  writing  to  him,  inscribes  his  epistle,9  Patri 
et  consacerdoti  sent  Xantippo;  and  thus,  in  many  other 
epistles,10  writing  to  the  primates,  or  speaking  of  them,  he 
gives  them  the  names  of  Senes.  And  there  was  a  peculiar 
reason  for  giving  them  this  name  in  Afric :  for  here  the 
primacy  was  not  fixed,  as  in  other  places,  to  the  civil  metro- 
polis, but  always  went  along  with  the  oldest  bishop  of  the 
province!  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity  by  virtue  of  his 


1  Canon.  Apost  c.  35.  *  Epipfian  Ilsr.  68  et  69.  *  Con. 

Sard.  can.  6.  *  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  tert.  die.  c.  16.  Non  expectavit 

CecQlanns,  ut  Prfnceps  a  Principe  ordinaretur.  *  Hilar.  Ep.  ad  Leont. 

Arelates.  ap.  Baron,  an.  468.  In  Pro? incift  que  ad  Monarchiam  tuam  spectat, 
Set.  •Con.  Carth.  S.  can.  xx? i.  Ut  Prima  sedw  Episcopal  non  appclletur 

Priaceps  Sacerdotum,  autSnnimitsSacerdos,  aut  aliqnid  hnjusmodl,  sed  tant&m 
Prims  sedia  Episoopus.  TCon.  Car.  3.  can.  89.  Carth.  4.  can.  1.  •Cod. 
Caa.  Ecd.  Afr.  c.  91  et  101.  •  Ang.  Ep.  286.  l0  Ang.  Ep.  149, 

133,  835, 801,  &c 
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seniority,  whatever  place  he  lived  in.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  was  commonly 
metropolitan  in  the  Church  also ;  and  so  it  was  ordered  to 
be  by  several  canons,  both  of  the  eastern  and  western 
Churches.  The  council  of  Antioch l  bids  all  bishops  observe 
that  the  bishop  of  the  metropolis  has  the  care  of  the  whole 
province,  because  all  men  that  have  business  or  contro- 
versies to  be  decided,  resort  from  all  parts  to  the  metropolis* 
And  the  council  of  Turin9  upon  this  foot  determined  a 
dispute  about  primacy  betwixt  the  two  bishops  of  Aries  and 
Vienna;  decreeing,"  that  he,  that  could  prove  his  city  to  be 
the  metropolis,  should  be  the  primate  of  the  whole  province." 
The  council  of  Chalccdon  has  two  canons,*  appointing 
those  cities  to  be  metropoles  in  the  Church,  which  were  so 
in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire:  and  the  council  of  Trulkf 
has  one  to  the  same  purpose. 

But  in  the  African  Churches  it  was  otherwise,  for  they 
were  governed  by  rules  and  canons  of  their  own ;  and  their 
rule  was,  to  let  the  primacy  remove  from  city  to  city,  and 
still  go  along  with  the  senior  bishop,  without  any  regard 
to  the  civil  metropolis ;  except  only  at  Carthage,  where  the 
bishop  was  a  fixed  and  standing  metropolitan  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  properly  so  called.  But  in  Numidia  and 
Mauritania  this  honour  was  moveable ;  as  may  appear  from 
this  one  instance.  Constantina  was  the  civil  metropolis  of 
Numidia,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  ancient  Notitia  of  the 
empire,  and  one  of  the  canons5  of  the  African  code,  which 
expressly  styles  it  so ;  yet  the  primacy  was  so  for  from 
being  settled  here,  that  we  never  so  much  as  find  that  the 
bishop  of  Constantina  was  at  any  time  the  primate :  but  in 
Constantino's  time  Secundus  Tigisitanus 6  was  primate  of 
Numidia ;  in  St.  Austin's  time  Megalius,  bishop  of  Calama, 
was  primate,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office7  ordained  St.  Austin 


1  Con.  Antioch.  can.  9.  *  Con.Tanrin.  can.  9.  Qui  ex  ib 

probaverit  suam  ciritatem  esse  Metropolim,  is   totins  Provincial  honorea 
Primatus  obtineat.  •  Con.  Chalced.  can.  IS  et  10.  ♦  Cos. 

Trull,  can.  38.  *  Cod.  Can.  Eccl.  Afr.  c  88.  •  Aug  coot 

Parmen.  lib.  1.  c.  iii.  Ep.  88.  ad  Januar.  T  Possid.  ViU  Aug.  e.  8, 

Adveniente  ad  Ecclesiam  Hipponensem  tunc  Primate  Numidia)  Megalio  Cak- 
mensi  Epiucopo. 
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tishop;  afterwards  Xantippus,  ofTagasta,1  succeeded  by 
rirtue  of  his  seniority,  whence  he  is  always  styled  in  St. 
tastin*  and  the  African  councils,8  Senex  Xantippus. 
ITiis  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  primacy  in  Afric  was  not 
confined  to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  was  always  conferred 
ipon  the  senior  bishop,  whose  seniority  was  reckoned  from 
he  time  of  his  consecration.  Some  there  are  who  pretend 
o  say,  that  these  African  primates  notwithstanding  this 
Irere  subject  to  the  bishops  of  the  civil  metropoles,  who 
vere  properly  the  metropolitans.  But  there  is  no  ground 
or  this  opinion,  and  it  is  justly  exploded  by  de  M area  *  and 
rthers,  who  have  occasionally  touched  upon  this  subject. 


r.  7.— How  African  Bishops  might  forfeit  their  Title  to  the  Primacy. 

It  is  true,  indeed, by  theAfrican  discipline,  a  bishop  might 
oee  his  primogeniture,  and  so  forfeit  his  title  to  the  primacy; 
is  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  St.  Austin,6  which  speaks  of 
inch  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  one  Priscus,  a  Mauritanian 
lishop,  who  for  some  misdemeanour  was  denied  this  privi- 
ege,  though  he  still  kept  his  bishopric.  But  in  such  cases 
he  primacy  did  not  devolve  to  the  bishop  of  the  civil 
netropolis,  but  to  the  next  in  order,  who  could  prove  him- 
self senior  by  consecration. 

Sect.  8.— A  Register  of  Ordinations  to  be  kept  in  the  Primate's  Church. 
And  all  Bishops  to  take  place  by  Seniority,  Ac. 

And  because  disputes  sometimes  arose  about  seniority; 
o  prevent  these,  several  good  orders  were  made  by  the 
African  fathers,  relating  to  this  matter.  As  first,  that  a 
Wafricula,  or  Archivus,  as  they  called  it,  should  be  kept 
x>th  in  the  primate's  Church,6  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
irovince,  for  bishops  to  prove  the  time  of  their  ordination  by. 

Then,  secondly,  every  bishop  was  to  have  his  letters  of 

1  Con-Miley.  1.  in  Cod.  Afr.  can.  84.  Xantippus  Prime  Sedis  Numidie 
BpUeoptu.  Aug.  Ep.  217.  CoHega  noster  Xantippus  Tagastensis  dicit,  quod 
asm  Primatus  ipse  contingat,  &c.  *  Aug.  Ep.  936.  8  Cod. 

3aa.  Afr.  c.  91, 101.  *  Marca  Dissert,  de  Prima t.  n.  S.    Albaspin. 

fot.  in  Optat.  lib.  1.  p.  121.    Stillingfleet  Hist,  of  Separ.  Par.  S.  §.  0.  p.  253. 
'•U  Not.  in  Con.  Cartb.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  230.  *  Aug.  Ep.  261. 

Cob.  Milev.  in  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  86. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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ordination  subscribed  bv  his  ordainers,  and  dated  with  the 
year  and  day  of  his  consecration.1  Thirdly,  all  bishops 
were  to  take  place  according  to  seniority,  and  so  sit  and 
vote,  and  have  their  names  subscribed  in  council ;  which 
was  a  rule  not  only  in  Afric,'  but  in  all  other  Churches, 
being  enacted  by  several8  councils  and  inserted  into  the 
civil  law  *  by  Justinian  the  emperor.  But  they  were  the 
more  nice  in  observing  this  in  Afric,  where  the  primacy  went 
by  seniority,  lest  the  neglect  of  it  should  have  bred  confusion 
among  them.  Insomuch  that  St.  Austin6  blames  Victorinus 
(who  pretended  to  be  primate  of  Numidia)  only  because 
in  his  Tractoria,  or  letter  of  summons  to  a  provincial  council, 
he  wrote  the  names  of  the  Numidian  bishops  in  a  confused 
order,  and  put  Austin's  name  before  many  of  his  seniors; 
"  which  was  a  thing,"  he  says, "  equally  injurious  to  them,  and 
invidious  to  himself;"  so  cautious  was  he  of  doing  any  thing 
that  might  seem  to  entrench  upon  this  rule,  for  fear  of 
breeding  confusion  in  the  government  of  their  Churches. 

finer.  9.— Three  sorts  of  Honorary  Primates,  besides  the  Primate  in  Power. 

1.  Primate*  (Evo. 

Imusthere  take  notice  further,  that  besides  the  primacy  of 
power,  there  was  in  most  provinces  also  a  primacy  of 
honour ;  whence  some  bishops  had  the  name  and  title  of 
primates,  who  had  not  the  jurisdiction.  And  these  were  of 
three  sorts ;  first  the  Primates  (Evo9  the  oldest  bishop  in 
each  province  next  to  the  metropolitan.  These  had  no  power 
above  others,  except  when  the  metropolitan  was  some  way 
disabled,  or  unqualified  for  discharging  his  office  by  irregu- 
larity or  suspension :  then  his  power  of  course  devolved  to 
the  senior  bishop  of  the  province.  And  this,  I  conceive, 
was  the  reason  why  the  bishop  of  Artastris*  presided  in 

1  Con.  Milev.  can.  14.  Placuit  ut  quicunque  ab  Episcopis  ordinantor,  Lite- 
ms aecipiant  ab  Ordinatoribus  suis,  manu  eorara  subscripts*,  continental  Con- 
solera  et  Diem,  at  nolle  altercatio  de  posterioribus  Tel  anterioriboe  oriatar. 

•  Con.  Milev.  c.  IS.  Posteriores  anterioribus  deferent,  Ac.  Vit.  Fulgenttt 
eap.  90.    Inter  Episcopos,  tempore  Ordinationis  inferior,  ultimas  eedebat. 

•  Con.  Bracar.  1.  can.  24.  Con.  Tolet  4.  can.  S.  Secundum  Ordinationis  sna 
tempore  resideant.  *  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  1.  tit.  iv.  e.  40.  Episeopi 
tempore  Ordinationis  prelati,  Ac.  *  Aug.  Ep.  217.  ad  Victoria. 

•  Easeb.  lib.  T.  c.  S3.  Says  be  presided  as  the  senior  bishop,  «c  ofx««*wr*s 
wpwHracro. 
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council  over  the  bishops  of  Pontus,  when  yet  Heraclea, 
and  not  Amastris,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  province. 

Sect.  10.— 9.  Titular  Metropolitans. 

The  second  sort  of  honorary  primates  were  the  titular 
metropolitans,  which  were  the  bishops  of  such  cities  as  had 
the  name  and  title  of  civil  metropoles  bestowed  on  them  by 
some  emperor,  without  the  power  and  privileges,  which 
were  still  retained  to  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  province. 
Thus  Marcian,  the  emperor,  dignified  the  city  Chalcedon 
with  the  title  of  a  metropolis,  and  the  honour  was  confirmed 
to  the  bishop,  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon1  itself,  only 
with  a  salvo  jure  to  the  rights  of  Nicomedia,  the  old 
metropolis:  from  that  time  therefore  the  bishop  of  Chalcedon 
styled  himself  metropolitan  of  Bythynia,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Acts9  of  the  sixth  general-council.  The  same  honour 
was  done  to  the  city  and  bishop  of  Nice,  in  the  council  of 
Chalcedon8  likewise.  So  that  here  were  three  metropo- 
litans in  one  province,  but  one  only  had  the  power ;  the  privi- 
leges of  the  other  two  were  only  honorary,  to  sit  and  vote 
in  council  next  to  their  metropolitan.  Yet  this  gave  such 
bishops  an  opportunity  to  exajt  themselves,  and  sometimes, 
they  so  far  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  first  metropo- 
litan, as  to  draw  off  his  suffragans,  and  divide  the  province 
with  him.  Thus  it  was  the  bishop  of  Nice,  who  before  the 
time  of  the  sixth  general-council,  had  got  a  synod  of 
suffragans  under  him;  for  so  Photius  subscribed  himself 
in  that  council,4  bishop  of  Nice,  and  metropolitan  of 
Bythynia,  for  himself  and  the  synod  that  was  under  him. 

Sacr.  11.— 3.  The  Bishops  of  soma  Mother-Churches,  whjch  were  honoured 

by  ancient  Custom. 

Besides  these  there  were  a  third  sort  of  primates,  who, 
though  they  were  neither  bishops  of  titular  metropoles, 
nor  the  oldest  bishops  of  the  province,  yet  took  place  of  all 
the  rest,  by  a  general  deference  that  was  paid  to  them,  out  of 
regard  to  the  eminency  of  their  see,  being  some  Mother- 

1  Cod.  CMcpd.  Act.  6.  t.  iv.  p.  612.  s  Con.  6.  Gen,  Act.  18. 

*  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  zlii.  p.  716.  ♦  Con.  6.  Gen.  Act.  xviii.  p.  1060. 
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Church,  or  particularly  honoured  by  ancient  prescription. 
This  was  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  That  city 
was  no  metropolis  of  the  empire,  but  subject  to  Csesarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Palaestine ;  yet  in  regard  that  it  was  the 
Mother-Church  of  the  world,  this  peculiar  honour  was  paid 
to  it, — that  the  bishop  thereof  was  always  next  in  dignity 
to  the  metropolitan  of  Caesarea,  and  took  place  of  all  the 
other  bishops  of  the  province.  And  this  privilege  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  the  Nicene  council,1  which  made  a  canon 
to  this  purpose:  "  That,  whereas  by  ancient  custom  and 
tradition,  the  bishop  of  JElia  had  a  particular  honour  paid 
him,  the  same  should  be  continued  to  him,  still  reserving 
to  the  metropolis  the  dignity  and  privilege  which  belonged  to 
it."  Some  fondly  imagine  s  that  this  canon  gave  the  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  patriarchal  power,  whereas  it  does  not  so 
much  as  make  him  a  metropolitan,  but  leaves  him  subject 
to  the  metropolis  of  Palaestine,  which  was  Caesarea,  as 
St.  Jerom3  informs  us ;  whose  words  clear  the  sense  of  this 
canon,  and  prove  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  no 
metropolitan,  as  Valesius*  imagines,  but  had  only  the 
second  place  of  honour  assigned  him  next  to  his  metropo- 
litan, which  was  that  honorary  primacy  which  the  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  had  always  enjoyed ;  because,  as  the  council 
of  Constantinople  words  it,5  "  Jerusalem  was  the  mother  of 
all  other  Churches." 

Sect.  12. — The  Offices  of  Metropolitans.    1.  To  ordain  their  Suffragan 

Bishops. 

But  leaving  these  honorary  primates,  who  had  little  more 
than  a  name,  I  am  here  to  show  what  were  the  offices  and 
privileges  of  those  who  were  properly  metropolitans ;  and 
they  were  these  that  follow.  First,  they  were  to  regulate 
the  elections  of  all  their  provincial  bishops,  and  either 
ordain,  or  authorize  the  ordination  of  them.  No  bishop  waft 
to  be  elected  or  ordained  without  their  consent  and  appro- 

1  Con.  Nic.  can.  7.   *Ex«r«   t$v  AxoXttSiav  rrjc  refiijc,    Ty  MifrfXHrdXfi 
atitZofuvv  th  6ueei»  aliutparoc.  9  Sylvius  Addit.  ad  Carans.  Suaa. 

Concil.  8  Jerom.  Ep.  61,  ad  Pammach.  Hoc  ibi  decernitar  at  Pa- 

lestinn  Metropolis  Ceesarea  sit.  *  Vales.  Not.  inEoseb.  t.  SS, 

*  Con.  Constant.  Ep.  Synod,  ad  Daniaa. 
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>n :  otherwise  the  canons  pronounce  both  the  election 
the  ordination  null.  "  The  Kvpog,  or  ratification  of  all 
is  done,"  says  the  council  of  Nice,1 "  belongs  to  the  metro- 
tan  in  every  province.9'  And  again,  if  any  bishop  is  made 
tout  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  this  great  synod9  pro- 
noes  such  a  one  to  be  no  bishop.  The  same  rule  is  repeated 
te  councils  of  Antioch,8  Laodicea,*  Aries,  6Turin,®  Sardica,1 
testis,*  and  Chalcedon.9  And  whereas  some  pretend  that 
Wrican  primates  had  not  this  power,  the  contrary  appears 
ently  from  several  canons  of  their  councils.  The  second 
ncil  of  Carthage l0  says, "  No  one  shall  presume  to  ordain 
shop  without  consulting  the  primate  of  the  province,  and 
nghis  precept,  though  many  other  bishops  shouldjoin  with 
.*'  The  third  council  of  Carthage  requires  but  three 
iops  to  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  but  then,11  "  they  must 
inch  as  are  expressly  authorized  by  the  metropolitan." 
L  the  fourth  council ls  requires  either  his  presence,  or 
sast  his  authority  and  commission.  Here  a  primate  and 
tetropolitan  are  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  senior  bishop 
he  province,  who  usually  went  to  the  Church,  where 
new  bishop  was  to  be  placed,  and  consecrated  him  with 
own  hands,  as  St.  Austin  and  Possidius1*  testify,  who 
good  witnesses  of  their  practice. 

T.  IS.— This  Power  continued  to  them  after  the  setting  up  of  Patriarchs. 

For  was  this  power  at  all  infringed  by  setting  up  of 
iarchs  above  them.  For  though  the  metropolitans 
e  then  to  be  ordained  by  the  patriarchs,  and  obliged  to 
nd  on  them  for  it,  who  before  were  ordained  by  their 
i  provincial  synod  ;  yet  still  the  right  of  ordaining  their 

Ion.  Nic.  can.  4.  *  Ibid.  can.  6.  8  Con.  Antioch.  can.  19. 

i.  Laodic.  can.  12.  *  Con.  Arelat.  ii.  can.  5  et  6.  *  Con. 

in.  can.  1.  T  Con.  Sardic.  can.  6.  *  Con.  Ephes.  De- 

de  Episc.  Cypr.  9  Con.  C  ha  Iced.  Act.  13.  It.  can.  25. 

m.  Carth.  ii.  c.  12.  Inconsulto  Primate  cujuslibet  Provinciae  nemo  prae- 
A,  licet  cum  multis  Episcopis,  sine  ejus  proecepto  Episcopuin  ordinare. 
o.  Carth.  iii.  c.  89.  Non  minus  quam  tres  sufficiant,  qui  fuerint  a  Metro- 
aso  directi  ad  ordinandum  Episcopom.  I2  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  1P 

entu  totius  Provinciss  Episcoporum,  maximeque  Metropolitani  vel  pre- 
A,  yel  auctoritate  ordinctur  Episcopus,  "  Aug.  Ep.  261.  Posbid. 

Aug.  c.  8. 
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own  suffragans,  was  all  along1  preserved  to  them,  and  ex- 
pressly confirmed  by  the  counoil  of  Ohalcedon  ;*  nor  do  we 
ever  find  any  patriarch  assuming  this  power,  except  the. 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  for  a  particular  reason ;  of  which  I 
shall  give  an  account  in  the  following  chapter,  sect  11. 


Sect.  14.— Yet  this  Power  not  arbitrary,  but  determined  by  the  Major  Vote 

of  a  Provincial  Synod. 

But  here  I  must  observe,  that  this  power  of  metropoli- 
tans was  not  arbitrary.  For  though  no  bishop  was  to  be 
elected  or  ordained  without  their  consent,  yet  they  had  no 
negative  voice  in  the  matter,  but  were  to  be  determined  and 
concluded  by  the  major  part  of  a  provincial  synod.  For  so 
the  council  of  Aries2  decreed,  "  That  if  there  arose  any 
doubt  or  hesitation  betwixt  the  parties,  the  metropolitan 
should  side  with  the  greater  number/9  And  the  council  of 
Nice3  to  the  same  purpose:  "  If  two  or  three,  out  of  a 
contentious  humour,  shall  oppose  the  common  election, 
duly  and  regularly  made,  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  in  this  case  let  the  majority  of  voices  prevail" 

Sect.  15. — Metropolitans  to  be  chosen  and  ordained  by  their  own  Pro* 

vincial  Synod. 

And  the  same  rule  was  to  be  observed  in  the  ordination  of 
metropolitans  themselves,  who  were  to  be  chosen  and  conse- 
crated by  their  own  provincial  bishops;  who  were  not 
obliged  to  send  for  a  metropolitan  Qut  pf  another  province 
to  do  it,  but  they  had  power  to  do  it  in  their  own 
proviheial  synod  among  themselves,  This,  St.  Austin 
says,  was  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  both 
in  Afric  and  Rome.  And,  therefore,  when  the  Donatists 
objected  against  Ceecilian,  primate  of  Carthage,  "  That  his 
ordination  was  un canonical,  because  he  had  not  sent 
for  the  neighbouring  primate  of  Numidia  to  come  and 
ordain  him,"   his   answer  was,4    "  That  Csecilian  had  no 

1  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  in  fin.  ■  Con.  Arelat.  2.  can.  5.    81  later 

partes  aliqua  nata  fuerit  dubitatio,  majori  numero  Metropolitan™  In  election 
consenttat.  *  Con.  Nic.  can.  6.  *  Aug.  Qreric.  ColUt.  tcrt. 

die.  c.  10.    Non  exspectavit  Cajcillnnus  ut  Princeps  a  Principe  ordinaretv; 
com  aliud  faabeat  Ecclesis  Catholics  Consuetudo,  ut  non  Numidia*,  aed  pro- 
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teed  of  this,  since  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
v*8  otherwise ;  which  was,  not  to  have  the  Numidian 
tishops  to  ordain  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  the  neigh- 
>ouring  bishops  of  the  province  of  Carthage :  as  it  was  not 
he  custom  at  Rome,  to  send  for  a  metropolitan  out  of 
mother  province,  to  ordain  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  he  was 
iways  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  a  neighbouring 
>ishop  of  the  same  province." 

It  is  true  there  is  a  canon  in  the  council  of  Sardica,8 
rhich  orders  the  bishops  of  the  next  province,  as  some  in- 
erpret  it,  to  be  called  in  to  the  ordination  of  a  metropolitan, 
wq  awo  rite  irXqcnoxcJps  iwapx^  hrwK&irsg.  But  this,  per- 
laps,  may  as  well  be  rendered,  the  neighbouring  bishops9 
f  the  same  province ,"  and  since  custom,  and  the  practice 
if  the  Church,  which  is  the  best  interpreter  of  doubtful 
a&ons,  does  manifestly  favour  this  sense,  there  is  some 
-eason  so  to  understand  it.  But,  however  it  be,  here  is  no 
nention  of  one  metropolitan  having  a  right  to  ordain 
mother.  From  which  it  appears,  that  in  these  times  no 
netropolitan  was  obliged  to  go  or  send  out  of  his  own  pro*; 
rince,  much  less  to  Rome,  for  his  ordination  ;  but  all  was 
o  be  done  by  his  suffragans  in  his  own  Church.  Nor  was 
iny  bishop  obliged  to  go  for  ordination  to  his  metropoli- 
an^ Church ;  but  ordinarily  the  metropolitan,  and  the  rest 
if  the  bishops,  met  synodically  in  the  vacant  Church,  and 
here  elected  and  consecrated  a  new  bishop,  in  the  presence 
)f  the  people,  for  whom  they  ordained  him.  This  was  the 
irst  part  of  the  metropolitan's  office. 

3tCT.  16. — 3.  The  second  Office  of  Metropolitans,   to  decide  Controversies 
arising  among  their  Provincial  Bishops,  and  take  Appeals  from  them. 

Their  next  office  was  to  preside  over  their  provincial 
bishops,  and  if  any  controversies  arose  among  them,  to  in- 
arpose  their  authority  to  end  and  decide  them  ;  as  also  to 


res  Episcopi  Episcopura  Ecclesite  Carthaginis  ordinent :   sicut  nee 

Ecclesiss  ordinal  aliqnis  Episcopus  Metropolitanus,  sed  de  proximo 

tottewU  Episcopus. 
1  Con.  8ard.  can.  6.  *  Harmenopolus  so  understood  it ;  for  in  his 

ipfsosne  he  thus  words  it :    "Oi  ft-XiffftogMpoe  rtfa  iirapgiac  xapiraxrav.    Vid. 

[arrnen.  EpiL  Canon,  ap.  Leunclav.  Jur.  Gr.  Rom.  t.  i.  p.  9. 
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hear  the  accusations  of  others,  who  complained  of  injury 
done  them  by  their  own  bishops,  from  whom  there  was 
liberty  always  to  appeal  to  their  metropolitan.     Thus  in 
Afric  it  was  ordained,  by  the  council  of  Milevis,1    "  That  if 
two  bishops  disputed  about  the  bounds  of  their  dioceses, 
the  metropolitan  should  appoint  a  committee  of  bishops  to 
hear  and  determine  their  controversy."     If  a  presbyter  or 
deacon  was  excommunicated  by  his  own  bishop,  the  coun- 
cil of  Sardica  *  allows  him  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  metropo- 
litan of  his  province ;  or,  if  he  were  absent,  to  the  metropo- 
litan of  the  next  province,  to  desire  a  new  hearing  of  his 
cause.     In  such  cases  as  these,  the  metropolitan  had  three 
ways  of  proceeding :  cither,  first,  he  was  to  appoint  a  se- 
lect number  of  bishops  to  be  judges,  which  was  the  prac- 
tice of  Afric,  where  such  judges    were,  therefore,  called 
Judices  Electi?  and  their  number  assigned  to  be  twelve,*  if 
a  bishop's  cause  was  to  be  tried  before  them.   Or,  secondly, 
he  was  to  refer   the  matter  to  a  provincial   synod,   which 
seems  to  have  been  the  general  practice,  when  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons  were  made ;  one  of  which  orders,4 
"  That  when  a  bishop  is  accused,  he  shall  be  convened  be- 
fore a  synod  of  bishops."    Another  says, 6  "  The  primate 
shall   do  nothing   without  the  consent    of  all   the  other 
bishops;  so  concord  will  be  preserved,  and  God  will  be 
glorified."     And  another,  "  Twice  a  year  let  there  be  a 
synod  of  bishops,7  to  examine  doctrines   of  religion,  and 
terminate  all  ecclesiastical  controversies  that  may  happen.11 
But,   thirdly,   by   Justinian's    law,8   the    metropolitan  has 
power  to  hear  causes  upon  appeal  himself,  without  a  synod. 
Yet,  whether  he  could  proceed  so  far  as  to  depose  a  bishop 
by  his  sole  authority,  is  questioned.     Spalatensis'    gives 
some  instances  of  bishops  that  were  deposed  by  their  me- 
tropolitans ;  but,  for  aught  that  appears,   it  was  done  in 

i  -  ■       m-m  M     ■  i    ■  i  .   ■  —      —     JJ|M^,_LjMLj_iLjlj|^Mir' 

1  Con.  Miley.  can.  21.  Per  Episcopos  judices  causa  finiatar,  «▼«  qwtf 
cis  Primates  dederint,  sive  quos  ipsi  vicinos  ex  consultu  Primatis  delegerint 
9  Con.  Sard.  can.  14.  *  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  7.  4  Coo.  Carta. 

1.  can.  11.     Epincopus  a  duodecim  Consacerdotibus  audiatur.  *Ca& 

A  post.  c.  74.    Con.  Constant.  2  Gen.  can.  6.  •  Ibid.  c.  85.    Cod. 

Antioch.  can.  0.  T  Ibid.  c.  38.  •  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  T.  e.  *■ 

9  8  pal  at.  de  Repub.  Keel.  par.  1.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  n.  19. 
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synod.  But  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  matters  not  much ; 
for  still,  in  all  cases,  by  the  same  law  of  Justinian,1  and  the 
canons,  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  metropolitan  to  a  pro- 
vincial synod,  of  which  he  was  only  the  president,  or  mode- 
rator and  director  of  business  in  it. 


Ssxrr.  17.— 8.  Their  third  Office,  to  call  Provincial  Synods,  which  all  Suffra- 
gans were  obliged  to  attend. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  third  office  of  the  metropolitans, 
which  was  to  call  provincial  synods,  and  preside  in  them. 
For  since  the  canons9  appointed  two  synods  to  be  held  or- 
dinarily every  year,  in  each  province,  besides  such  as  might 
be  called  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  it  was  necessary 
some  one  should  be  appointed  to  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place,  and  have  authority  both  to  convocate  and  pro- 
side  in  them.  All  things  therefore  relating  to  this  matter 
were,  by  common  consent,  put  into  the  primate's  power, 
whose  circular  letters  (which  sometimes  are  called  synodic* 
and  trattoria?  a*  the  emperor's  were  called  sacra)  were  fe 
legal  summons,  which  no  bishop  of  the  province  might  dis- 
obey, nnder  pain  of  suspension,  or  some  such  canonical 
censure,  which  is  left  to  the  discretion  *  of  the  metropolitan 
and  the  council. 


Sect.  18.— 4.  Metropolitans  to  publish  Imperial  Laws  and  Canons,  visit 

Dioceses,  and  correct  Abuses. 

It  belonged  to  metropolitans  to  publish  and  disperse 
such  imperial  laws  and  canons  as  were,  either  by  councils 
or  emperors,  made  for  the  common  good  of  the  Church. 
This  they  are  required  to  do  by  several  laws  *  both  of  the 
Church  and  State,  the  better  to  diffuse  the  knowledge,  and 
enforce  the  practice  of  them.  Nor  were  they  only  to  dis- 
perse the  canons  that  were  made,  but  to  see  that  they  were 
observed ;  which  gave  them  right  to  visit  and  inquire  into 
neglects,  abuses,  and  disorders,  committed  by  any  bishop 


1  Cod.  Just.  ibid.  *  Con.  Nic.  can.  ft.  Antioch.  c.  20.  Agathen. 

e.  86.  Arelat.  9.  c  18.  Can.  Apost.  c.  38.  *  Aug.  Ep.  317.  ad  Victorin. 

Trattoria  ad  me  qainto  Idus  Novembris  yenit,  &c.  *  Con.  Chalced. 

can.  19.  Con.  Carth.  4.  can.  91.     Theodoret.  Ep.  81.  *  Justin. 

Novel.  0.  tt  4S. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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throughout  the  whole  province.  The  metropolitan,  in  this 
respect,  is  said  to  have  the  care  of  the  whole  province,  by 
the  council  of  Antioch.1  Not  that  this  gave  him  power  to 
officiate  in  any  other  bishop's  Church,  or  perform  such  acts 
as  the  bishop  himself  might  perform  alone ;— such  as  the  or- 
daining of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  the  like;  which  are 
specialties  of  every  bishop,  reserved  to  them  by  the  same 
council; — but,  incase  of  omission,  or  scandalous  neglect, 
the  bishop  of  the  metropolis  was  to  manifest  his  care,  with 
the  advice  of  the  rest  of  his  brethren. 

Sect.  19.— 6".  Bishops  not  to  travel  without  the  Letters  of  their  Metro- 
politan. 

• 

In  Afric  all  bishops  paid  a  peculiar  deference  to  the 
primate,  in  taking  his  license  to  travel,  whenever  they  were 
called  into  a  foreign  country  upon  extraordinary  occasions. 
.This  was  expressly  provided  by  a  canon  of  the  third  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  :9  "  That  no  bishop  should  go  beyond  set 
without  consulting  his  primate,  and  taking  his  Formate,  at 
Letters  of  commendation"  Nor  was  this  so  peculiar  to 
Afric,  but  that  we  may  meet  with  the  same  rule  and  prac- 
tice in  other  places,  even  as  low  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great ;  who,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,3  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion to  some  bishops,  in  reference  to  their  metropolitan, 
"  That  they  should  not  travel  upon  urgent  occasion,  with- 
out his  letters  of  concession/9 


Sect.  20.— 6.  Metropolitans  to  take  care  of  vacant  Sees  within  their 

Province. 

It  belonged  to  metropolitans  to  take  care  of  all  vacajt 
sees  within  their  province ;  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  during  the  vacancy;  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the 
bishopric;  and  procure  a  speedy  election  of  a  new  bishop. 
In  Afric  the  primate  commonly  appointed  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  to  be  his  vicegerent  in  such  a  case,  whom, 
therefore,  the   Canons  (as  has  been  observed  before)  call 


1  Con.  Antioch,  can.  9.    Tjv  fpovtita  4va&x£<r£at  wdunjg  rfc  l*apx*t* 
9  Con.  Carth.  3.  can.  28.    Ut  Episcopi  trans  mare  non  proficiscantor,  nisi 
■alto  Prims*  Sedis  Episcopo,  Ac.  s  Greg.  M.  Ep.  8.  lib.  vii. 
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an  interventor.1  The  council  of  Riez,'  in  France,  in  like 
manner,  puts  the  administration  of  a  vacant  see  into  the 
hands  of  a  neighbouring  bishop,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  metropolitan.  And  the  council  of  Valencia,8  in  Spain, 
authorises  the  metropolitan  to  punish  purloiners  of  the  re- 
venues in  the  vacancy,  and  to  send  an  administrator,  till  a 
new  bishop  is  chosen.  By  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,*  the  care  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  is  committed 
to  the  steward  of  the  Church,  the  (Economus ;  but  the  care 
of  supplying  the  vacant  see  with  a  new  bishop,  within  three 
months,  is  the  business  of  the  metropolitan. 

Sbct.21.—7.  Metropolitans  to  calculate  the  Time  of  Easter. 

It  belonged  to  the  metropolitan  yearly  to  review  the 
calculation  of  the  time  of  Easter,  and  give  notice  to  his  suf- 
fragans of  it  The  care  of  composing  the  cycle  indeed  was 
by  the  Nicene  fathers  particularly  committed*  to  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  as  Pope  Leo  and  others  inform  us ;  and  he 
was  to  give  notice  to  other  Churches.  But  due  care  was  not 
always  taken  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  the  metropolitan 
in  every  province  was  concerned  to  settle  the  time,  and  ac- 
quaint the  whole  province  with  it.  As  we  find  St.  Ambrose6 
did  for  the  province  of  Milan ;  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage T 
for  the  province  of  Afric :  and  the  Spanish  councils 8  order 
their  metropolitans  first  to  concert  the  matter  among  them- 
selves, and  then  communicate  it  to  their  comprovincials. 

Sect.  89.— How  the  Power  of  Metropolitans  grew  in  after  Ages. 

Some  later  Canons9  make  it  the  privilege  of  metropolitans 
to  consecrate  all  churches  throughout  the  province.  But  I 
have  showed  before  that  this  was  originally  the  privilege  of 
every  bishop  in  his  own  diocese;  and  being  a  private  act, 
which  only  concerned  his  own  Church,  and  not  the  whole 
province,  the  metropolitan  was  to  have  no  hand  in  it,  no 


1  Con.  Cartt).  5,  can,  8.    *  v  Con,  Reiens,  can.  5  et  6.  *  Con. 

Valent.  can.  S.  ♦  Con.  Chalced.  c.  25.  *  Leo  Ep.  62.  al.  70. 

ad  Marcian.  Imper.  *  Ambros.  Dp.  88.  ad  Episc.  per  ^Einyliam. 

'  Con.  Cartb.  3.  can.  1.  et  41.  •  Con.  Bracar.  2.  can.  0.  Con.  Tolet.  4. 

can.  4.  •  Gelas*  Ep.  i.  c.  4.  Montan.  Tolet.  Ep.  ad  Palentinos  ap. 

Blondel.  Apol.  p.  150. 
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more  than  in  the  consecration  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  by 
the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch.  Other  Canons1 
bind  the  whole  province  to  follow  the  forms  and  rites  of 
divine  service  used  in  the  metropolitan  Church :  but  I  have 
observed  before,  that  anciently,  every  bishop  had  liberty  Co 
prescribe  for  his  own  diocese,  and  was  under  no  limitation 
as  to  this  matter,  unless  it  were  the  order  of  a  provincial 
council. 

Sbct.  23.— The  Primate  of  Alexandria  had  the  greatest  Power  of  any  other. 

By  this  we  see  that  the  power  of  metropolitans  in  some 
places  exceeded  others.     And  I  must  here  observe  that  the 
primate  of  Alexandria  was  the  greatest  metropolitan  in  the 
world,  both  for  the  absoluteness  of  his  power,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  jurisdiction.     For  he  was  not  metropolitan  of  a 
single  province,  but  of  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis,  in  which  there  were  at  least  six  large  pro- 
vinces, out  of  which  sometimes  above  an  hundred  bishops 
were  called  to  a  provincial  council.     Alexander  summoned 
near  that  number  to  the  condemnation  of  Alius,9  before  the 
council   of  Nice.     And   Athanasius*  speaks  of  the  same 
number  meeting  at  other  times;  particularly  the  council  of 
Alexandria,  Anno  339,  which  heard  and  justified  the  cause  of 
Athanasius,  after  his  return  from  his  banishment,  had  almost 
an  hundred  bishops  in  it ;  which  was  above  thirty  more  than 
the  bishop  of  Rome's  Libra,  which  was  but  sixty-nine.  Nor 
was  the  primate  of  Alexandria's  power  less  than  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction  ;  for  he  not  only  ordained  all  his  suffragan 
bishops,  but  had  liberty  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons  in 
all  Churches  throughout  the  whole  district.    Mr.  Basnage* 
and  Launoy,  will  have  it,  that  he  had  the  sole  power  of  or* 
daining,  and  that  not  so  much  as  a  presbyter  or  deacon  couM 
be  ordained  without  him.     Valesius6  thinks  his  privilege 
was  rather  that  he  might  ordain  if  he  pleased,  but  not  that 


1  Concil.  Gerundens.  can.  1.  Con.  Ep&un.  can.  27.  Cod.  Tolet.  11.  can.  I* 
•  Alexand.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  *  Atban.  ApoL  8. 

p.  790.  Con.  Alexandr.  Ep.  Encycl.  Con.  torn.  ii.  p.  583.  ♦  Bamaf. 

Excrc  in  Baron,  p.  807.  ct  Launoy,  Ibid.  *  Yalta,  obserr.  ii 

Socrat.  lib.  iii. 
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be  had  the  sole  power  of  ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons. 
But  either  way  it  was  a  great  privilege,  and  peculiar  to  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria;  for  no  other  metropolitan  pretended 
to  the  like  power  besides  himself. 

8kt.  84.— All  Metropolitans  called  Apo$Utici,  and  their  Sees,  Seiet 

Apostolic*, 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  observe  concerning  metro- 
politans; which  is,  that  they  were  anciently  all  dignified  with 
the  name  Apostolici  ;  which  was  then  no  peculiar  title  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  For  pope  Siricius  himself  gives  all  pri- 
mates l  this  appellation ;  and  it  continued  to  be  their  title 
to  the  days  of  Alcuin,  who,  speaking  of  the  election  of 
bishops,  says'  "  when  the  clergy  and  people  have  chosen 
one,  they  draw  up  an  instrument,  and  go  with  their  elect  to 
theApostolicus  ;"  by  whom  he  means  not  the  pope,  but  the 
primate  or  metropolitan  of  every  province,  who  had  the 
right  and  power  of  consecration. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
Of  Patriarchs. 

Sbct.  1.— Patriarchs,  anciently  called  Archbishops. 

Next  in  order  to  the  metropolitans  or  primates,  were  the 
patriarchs ;  or,  as  they  were  at  first  called,  archbishops  and 
exarchs  of  the  diocese.  For,  though  now  an  archbishop  and 
a  metropolitan  be  generally  taken  for  the  same,  to  wit,  the 
primate  of  a  single  province  ;  yet  anciently  the  name,  arch- 
bishop, was  a  more  extensive  title,  and  scarce  given  to  any 
but  those  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  a  whole  imperial 
diocese ;  as  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  &c. 
That  this  was  so,  appears  evidently  from  one  of  Justinian's 
Novels,  where  erecting  the  bishopric  of  Justiniana  Prima 


18irfe.  Ep.  4.  c.  1.  Ut  extra  conscientiam  Sedis  Apostolic®,  id  est,  Primatls, 
eadeat  ordinare.  '  Alcuin.  de  Div.  Offic.  c.  86.  Cum  Epis- 

Cifitatia  foerit  defanctus,  eligitur  alius  a  Clero  seu  Populo,  fitque  De< 
abillU,  et  reniunt  ad  Apoitolicum  cum  suo  Electo. 
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into  a  patriarchal  see,  he  says,  "  Our  pleasure  is,  that  the 
bishop  of  Justiniana  shall  not  only  be  a  metropolitan,1  but 
an  archbishop."  Here  the  names  are  clearly  distinguished, 
and  an  archbishop  reckoned  superior  to  a  metropolitan. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  after  the  setting  up  of  patriarchal 
power,  the  name  archbishop  was  appropriated  to  the  patri- 
archs. Liberatus9  gives  all  the  patriarchs  this  title  of  arch- 
bishops. So  does  the  council  of  Chalcedon  frequently, 
speaking  of  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,1 
under  the  name  of  archbishops  also. 

Sbct.  9. — And  Exarchs  of  the  Diocete. 

These  were  otherwise  called  "E&ipxo*  rtjg  Stouniartfcic,  ex- 
archs  of  the  diocese,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  vE£apxoc 
rnc  brap\ta^  the  exarchs  of  a  single  province,  which  were 
only  metropolitans.  Thus  Domnus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  is 
styled,  Exarch  of  the  eastern4  diocese,  by  the  councils  of  An- 
tioch and  Chalcedon.  And  in  the  subscriptions  of  the  sixth 
general-council  at  Constantinople,  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  subscribes  himself  both  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,1 
and  exarch  of  the  Asiatic  diocese ;  as  also,  Philalethen, 
bishop  of  Cnesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  styles  himself  exarch  of 
the  Pontic  diocese.  Which  shows,  that  as  the  exarch  of  a 
province  is  a  metropolitan,  so  the  exarch  of  a  diocese,  ist 
patriarch  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  Church.  And  by 
this  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ninth  and  seventeenth 
canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  allow  of  appeals 
from  the  metropolitan,  to  the  exarch  of  the  diocese. 


Sect.  3.— SalmasiuiTs  Mistake  about  the  first  Use  of  the  Name 

As  to  the  name  patriarch,  there  is  some  dispute  among 
learned  men,  when  first  it  began  to  be  used  as  an  appropriate 
title  of  any  Christian  bishops.  Salmasius,*  and  some  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  had  this  title 


1  Justin.  Novel.  1 1 .  Volumus,  ut  non  solum  Metropolitans,  sed  etian  At- 
cbiepiscopus  fiat.  *  Liberat.  Breviar.  c.  17.  »Caa. 

Chalccd.  Act.  16.  It.  Act.  4.  et  Can.  80.  ♦  Con.  Antioch.  in  Act  14b 

Con.  Chalced.  a  Con.  «.  Gen.  Act.  18.  Con.  torn.  ?i.  p.  1Q77,* 

1080.  •  Salinas,  de  Primal,  c.  iv.  p.  H.  It.  not.  in  V«ph 
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ie  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  which  was  in  the  be- 
the  second  century.  Their  reason  is,  because 
r,  in  an  epistle  mentioned  by  Vopiscus,  speaks  of 
at  Alexandria.  But  the  patriarch  there  spoken 
any  Christian,  but  a  Jewish  patriarch  ;  as  may 
i  Hadrian's  words,  and  the  character  which  he 
im.  For  he  says,  "  He  was  one  who  was  com- 
orship  both  Christ  and  Serapis ;"  which  agrees 
»  the  character  of  a  Jewish  patriarch,  who  neither 
ped  the  heathen,  nor  the  Christian  religion,  and 
teded  as  much  compulsion  to  bring  him  to  wor- 
as  Serapis:  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  to  the 
'  a  Christian  bishop,  who,  however  he  might  need 
mpel  him  to  worship  Serapis,  yet  must  be  sup- 
ig  of  his  own  accord  to  worship  Christ  Besides, 
h,  which  the  emperor  speaks  of,  was  one  who 
occasionally  into  Egypt  out  of  another  country ; 
ot  be  said  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  had 
d  continual  residence  there :  but  it  suits  exactly 
id  condition  of  the  Jewish  patriarch,  who  resided 
in  Palestine,  and  came  but  accidentally,  or  at 
n  times,  into  Egypt.  These,  and  the  like  reasons 
'6  conclude  against  Salmasius,  that  whoever  is 
not  any  Christian  patriarch  that  is  here  spoken 
us9  fancies  it  was  the  heathen  Pontifex,  or  high- 
jypt.  But  the  same  reasons  will  hold  against 
,  as  against  the  other;  for  the  high  priest  of 
1  in  Egypt,  and  needed  no  compulsion  to  worship 
this  patriarch  did :  so  that  it  must  be  the  Jewish 
and  no  other,  which  Hadrian  speaks  of,  as  Mr. 
ind  bishop  Pearson,  with  some  others  have  ob- 


Epist.  ap.  Vopiscum  Vit.  Saturn  in.  Illi,  qui  Serapin  colunt, 
it ;  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi  Episcopos  dicunt. 
Aisynagogus  Judaeorum,  nemo  Samarites,  nemo  Christianorum 
i  Mathemaficus,  non  Aruspex,  non  Aliptes.  Hie  ipse  Patriarcha, 
m  Yenerit,  ab  allis  Serapidetn  adorare,  ab  aliis  cogitur  Chris- 
»  Baron.  Annal.  torn.  ii.  an.  112.  *  Banna*.  Exercit. 

. Pearson.  Vindic.  Ignat.  Par.  2.  c.  1 1,  p.  828.    Snicer.  Thesatur. 
irarpidpx^C-    Caye  Anc.  Chur.  Gov.  p.  153. 
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Sect.  4.— Of  the  Jewish  Patriarchs,  their  firtt  Rite,  Duration,  and  Extinctioa. 

These  Jewish  patriarchs,  from  whom,  as  it  is  generally 
agreed,  the  Christian  patriarchs  borrowed  their  names,  were 
a  sort  of  governors  among  the  Jews,  set  up  upon  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  one  of  which  had  his  residence  at 
Tiberias,  and  another  at  Babylon,  who  were  the  heads  of  the 
Jews,  dispersed  throughout  the  Roman  and  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Of  these  there  is  frequent  mention  made  in  the  an- 
cient writers  of  the  Church,  Origen,1  Epiphanius,9  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,8  Theodoret,*  and  many  others.  They  continued 
in  great  power  and  dignity  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  about  which  time  their  order  ceased.  For  Theo- 
doret says  expressly,  that  long  before  this  time  their  govern*- 
ment  was  wholly  abolished ;  and  one  of  the  laws  of  die 
younger  Theodosius,  Anno  429,  speaks5  of  them  as  then 
extinct. 

Sect.  5. — Of  the  Patriarch*  among  the  Montanists. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  the  Montanists,  or  Cataphrygitt 
heretics,  had  an  order  of  men  among  them,  which  they 
called  patriarchs,  and  and  another  which  they  called  et- 
nonesy  both  which  were  superior  to  their  bishops,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  distinct  orders  from  them.  For  St.  Jerom* 
charges  it  on  them  as  a  crime,  that  they  thrust  down  the 
order  of  bishops,  who  were  the  Apostles1  successors,  and 
set  up  an  order  of  patriarchs,  and  an  order  of  eenones  among 
them;  which  makes  some  learned  men7  think,  that  when 
St.  Jerom  wrote  that  against  the  Monanists,  the  name  pa- 
triarch was  not  as  yet  adopted  into  the  Church,  though 
the  power  was  under  another  name. 


1  Orig.  Hcpt  apx&v.  lib.  it.  c.  1.  •  Epiphan.  Her.  80.  »  Cyr. 

Catech.  12.  n.  7.  ♦  Theodor.  Dial.  1.  *  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  zrl. 

Tit.  8.  de  Jud.  lib.  xxix.  •  Jerom.  Ep.  64.  ad  Marcel,  adr.  MoaUn.  torn.  S. 
p.  198.  Apud  nos  Apostolorum  locum  Episcopi  tenent :  apud  eoa  Episcopal 
tertiua  eat.  Habent  enlm  Primos  de  Pepuza  Phrygiss  Patriarchal :  Secarfet 
quos  appellant  Cenones :  atque  ita  in  tertium,  id  est,  pene  ultimia  locaa, 
Episcopi  dcYolvuntur.  *  Basnag.  Ezercit.  Histor.  p.  880.     Hint, 

colligi  poasit,    priscis  temporibus  nondum  EpUcopis  Insignioritas 
filiate  nomen  Patriarchs. 
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8kt.  0. — The  Name  Patriarch  first  med  by  Socrates,  and  in  the  Council  of 

Chalcedon. 

Indeed  the  first  time  we  meet  with  the  name  patriarch 
given  to  any  bishop,  by  any  public  authority  of  the  Church, 
bin  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  which  mentions1  the  most 
holy  patriarchs  of  every  diocese,  and  particularly  Leo,  pa- 
triarch •  of  great  Rome*  Richerius,  who  has  written  accu- 
fctely  about  the  councils,  can  trace  the  name  no  higher.8 
Among  private  authors,  the  first  that  mentions  patriarchs  by 
pame,  is  Socrates,4  who  wrote  his  history  about  the  year 
440,  eleven  years  before  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  By 
w^at  he  says,  it  appears,  that  during  the  interval  between 
die  general-council  of  Constantinople,  Anno  381 ,  and  that 
of  Chalcedon,  the  name  patriarch  began  to  be  an  appro- 
priate title  of  some  eminent  bishops  in  the  Church :  for, 
speaking  of  the  fathers  at  Constantinople,  he  says,  "  They 
constituted  patriarchs,  dividing  the  provinces  among  them/9 
Valesius*  and  Dr.  Cave6  think  Socrates  speaks  not  of  true 
and  proper  patriarchs,  but  only  of  extraordinary  legates,  or 
fro  tempore  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  council  to 
judge  who  were  fit  to  be  received  to  catholic  communion  in 
the  several  dioceses  that  were  allotted  them.  But  all  others 
understand  him  in  the  proper  sense,  because,  by  this  time, 

Etriarchal  power  was   settled  in  all  the  dioceses  of  the 
>man  empire. 

8acr.  7.— Four  different  Opinions  concerning  the  first  Rise  of  Patriarchal 

Power. 

But  though  the  name  of  patriarchs  came  not  into  the 
Church  till  about  the  time  of  Socrates,  yet  the  power  itself, 
is  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was  much  earlier ;  though,  where 
precisely  to  fix  the  epocha,  and  date  its  rise,  is  not  so  easy 
X)  determine.  Some  carry  it  as  high  as  the  Apostles,  and 
lerive  it,  as  they  do  the  pope's  supremacy,  from  St.  Peter. 


1  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  li.  p.  888.    %Otnmrarot  Tarpp&p%at  £u>urj?fffwg  Jjafcifc. 
>  Act.  HI.  p.  895.  *  Rich.  Hist.  Concil.  torn.  i.  c.  8.  n.  11.     Nomen 

Patrlmrcharnm  primum,  quod  sciam,  usurpatnm  in  Synodo  Chalcedonensi. 
1  Socrati  H.  E.  lib.  r.  c.  8.  *  Vales.  Annot.  in  Socrat.  •  Anc. 

Ch.  Got.  p.  147. 
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So  Baronius,1  who  is  followed  by  the  most  eminent  writers 
of   his   own   communion,  de  Marca,  Valesius,  Richerius, 
Pag-ius,   and   Sehelstrate.      Others  justly   reject  this,  as 
founded  upon  no  good  authority,  nor  evidenced  by  any  ge- 
nuine records  of  the  ancient  Church,  but  only  the  spurious 
epistles  of  the  first  popes ;  and  reckon  the  first  rise  of  pa- 
triarchs to  have  been  after  the  apostolical  age,  and  some 
time  before  the  council  of  Nice.     This  is  the  opinion  of 
Spalatensis,9  and  Mr.  Brerewood.    The  third  opinion  is  that 
of  Balzamon,9   and  other  modern  Greeks,  that  patriarchs 
were  first  instituted  by  the  council  of  Nice.     And  this  seems 
to  be  favoured  by  St.  Jerom ;  for  in  his  epistle  to  Pamma- 
chius,  writing  against  the  errors  of  John  of  Jerusalem,  he 
says,  "  It  was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Nice,4  that  Coesarea 
should  be  the  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  Antioch  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  whole  east ;  therefore,  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem must  either  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Csesarea,  as  his  im- 
mediate metropolitan,  or  to  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  as  me- 
tropolitan of  the  east."  But  if  I  rightly  understand  St.  Jerom, 
he  does  not  mean   (as  some  mistake  him)  that  patriarchs 
were  first  set  up  by  the  council  of  Nice;  for  then  metropo- 
litans must  be  so  too,  since   he   says  the  same  of  them, 
which  yet  every  one  knows  were  in  the  Church  long  before 
the  council  of  Nice.     His  meaning,  then,  must  be,  that  both 
metropolitans  of  provinces,  and  metropolitans  of  dioceses, 
were  in  being  before  the  council  of  Nice,  and  only  received 
confirmation,  or  a  canonical   establishment  from  it     And, 
indeed,  it  is  evident,  that,  that  the  Nicene  fathers  made  do 
alteration  in  these  matters,  but  only  confirmed  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  bishops  of  principal  cities,  as  they  found  them 
authorized  by  custom  before.     For  the  words5  they  use  are, 

"  Ta  apxa'a  *^i  Kparcfrcij,  let  ancient  custom  still  take  place; 

i  i  -  — * -  — ~- 

1  Baron.  Annal.  tom.1.  an.  80.  n.  16.  Pet.  de  Marca  de  Concord,  torn.  I. 
lib.  i.  c.  S.  n.  5.  Vales.  Obsenr.  Ecclea.  lib.  iii.  Richer.  Hist.  Ceacfl. 
torn.  i.  c.  1.  n.  14.    Ant.  Pag.  Critic,  an.  37.  n.  9.  *  8palat.  de  Reps** 

.Par.  i.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  n.  21.    Brerewood  of  Patriar.  Got.  Q.  1.  *Bil- 

.■am.  in  can.  6.  Con.  Nic.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  61.  torn.  ii.  p.  178.    Ad  Alt* 

andrinum  Epiacopum  Palsestina  quid  pertinet?    Ni  fallor,  hoc  ibi  decendtv, 
.ut  Palsatinae  Metropolis  Cassarea  sit,  el  totius  Orientis  Antiochia,    Ant  Igi- 
tur  adCasariensem  Episcopum  referre  debueras  ; — — — Aut  si  procul  expstsft- 
dum  judicium  erat,  Antiochiam  potius  liters  dirigend*.      *  Con.  Nic.  can.*. 
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,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
hall  have  power  over  all ;  because  such  also  is  the  • 
>f  the  bishop  of  Rome.     And,  accordingly,  in  An- 
id  in  other  provinces,  lot  the  privileges  be  preserved 
hurches." 

it  is   plain,  that  no    new    power  is  given  to  any 
but  only  what  ancient  custom  and  practice  had. 
1  them.     So  that  either  patriarchs  were  set  up  by 
before  the  council  of  Nice,1  and  confirmed  by  the : 
as  St.  Jerom  thinks,  or  else  not  introduced  till  af- 
i.      This   last   opinion  (notwithstanding   what  St. 
ays)  is  embraced  by  the  famous  Mr.  Launoy,9  Mr, 
*,*  Dr.  Beverege,*  and  Dr.  Cave/  who  think  that  pa- 
[  power  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Nicene  canon, 
wn  in  the  Church  till  about  the  time  of  the  second* 
-council  of  Constantinople,  Anpo  381  f 

nr.  8. — The  Opinion  of  Spalatensis  and  St.  Jerom  preferred. 

matter  so  obscure,  and  so  variously  controverted 
learned  men,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  where  the 
8.  Patriarchal  power  was  not  set  up  at  one  and  the 
me  in  all  places.  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  as 
any,  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  before  the  coun- 
iice  had  all  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis  under  his 
tion,  as  appears  from  the  Nicene  canons.  This  was 
tcesis  Mgyptiaca,  which  consisted  of  six  large  pro- 
four  in  Egypt, .  viz.  Thebais,  Arcadia,  Augustanica, 
ryptus  properly  so  called,  Libya  Inferior,  and  Libya 
r,  which  is  Pentapolis.  As  all  these  were  subject  to 
efectus  Aygustalis  of  Egypt,  so  they  were  likewise 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  So 
was  not  only  a  metropolitan  of  a  single  province, 
six  provinces  joined  in  one  diocese.  But,  now,  the 
n  is,  whether,  at  this  time,  he  had  any  metropoli- 
der  him?  For,  if  he  had,  then  he  was  properly  a  pa- 

at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council.     As  to  this,  I  can 

■      ■  i      »      i  ■  ■ .    ■  I.  ■      ■ . 

i  Pin  Bibliothec.  vol.  ii.  p.  252.    It.  de  Antiq.  Eccl.  Disciplin.  Dit- 
!Ct.  II.  p.  85.  *  Launoy,  de  Rect.  Interpr.  can.  6.  Con.  Nic. 

Exercit.  H'tstor.  p.  307.  4  Brvereg.  Not.  in  can.  2.  Con. 

*  Ca?c  Anc.  Ch.  Gor.  c.  2  ct  4. 
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only  say,  that  Epiphanius  and  Synesius  do  expressly  men- 
tion archbishops  and  metropolitans  under  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  and  Alexander,  his 
predecessor,  who  were  both  present  in  the  council  of  Nice. 
But  whether  they  mean  metropolitans  in  the  proper  sense, 
or  only  coadjutors  to  the    archbishop    of  Alexandria,  I 
cannot  yet  determine.     I  will  recite  the  passages,  and  leave 
the  curious  and  the  learned  to  make  further  inquiry.     Syne- 
sius   says,  "The  great  Athanasius  seeing  the  Church  of 
Ptolemais  had  need  of  a  bishop    that  was  able  to  cherish 
and  augment  the  small  sparks  of  true  religion,  which  was 
then  in  a  dwindling  condition  there,  and  finding  Siderius, 
bishop  of  Palaebisca,  a  man  fit  for  great  business,  he  com- 
manded him  to  remove1  thence  to  Ptolemais,  to  govern 
the  metropolitical  Church  there."     And  Epiphanius,9  speak- 
ing of  Meletius,  the  author  of  the  M eletiafi  schism,  before 
the  council  of  Nice,  says,  expressly,  "  He  was  an  arch- 
bishop in  Egypt,  under  Alexander,  archbishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  whom  he  gave  the  first  information  against  Arius." 
This  agrees  with  what  he  says  of  him  in  another  place,* 
"  That  he  was  chief  of  the  Egyptian  bishops,  and  next  in 
order  to  Peter  in  the  archbishopric,  being  his  assistant,  and 
administering  ecclesiastical  affairs  under  him.     For  there 
the  custom  is,  for  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  to  have  the 
ordering  of  ecclesiastical    matters  throughout  all   Egypt, 
Thebais,  Mareotes,  Libya,  Ammoniaca,  Mareotis,  and  Pen- 
tapolis."     So  that  as  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  had  six  pro- 
vinces under  him,  he  seems  also  to  have  had  subordinate 
metropolitans,  or  archbishops,  under  him   likewise,  as  the 
archbishop    of  Lycopolis,   in   Thebais,    the    metropolitan 
of  Ptolemais,  in  Pentapolis.     And  if  these  were  properly 
metropolitans,  he  must   be  a  patriarch,  under   the  name 
of  metropolitan  of  the  whole   Egytian  diocese,   as  they 

1  Syncs.  Ep.  67.  ad  Theoph.  p.  231.  Ud/i/uyav  'AW<*<nov,---rii' 
&v$pa  rSrov,  uq  /ict£g(rt  icpdypatriv  iirir^ftiov,  IkiX  £ia/3//vat  iceXfvmu,  i+> 
MrjTpoTToyiriv  iKKXrjaiav  lirtTpowtuaovTa.  *  Epiphan.  Her.  SO.  a.  t, 

•  O ' Apxwx'wKoiroQ  MtXr/riog  oxard  ri)i/  "AiyvirTov,  vnohx^pa  'A\i£dv$pH. 

*  Her.  66.  Meletlan.  n.  1.     '0  Mf Xqrxoc  twv  KardTt/v "  Aiyvwrov  irpoqicwy,  nd 
hvrtptvwvrv  MrpyKard  Tqv'Apxuin<jKoni)>',  «r  ft  dyrtXtpf/i^  dvri  xaptf, 

Ac.  6c. 
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metropolitans  of  their  respective  provinces ;  which  is 
the  thing  that  St  Jerom  asserts  in  reference  to  Csesarea 
and  Antioch,  "  That  the  one  was  the  metropolis  of  Palestine, 
and  the  other  the  metropolis  of  the  oriental  diocese ;  and 
this,  from  ancient  custom,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Nice." 

Scct.  1L— Patriarchal  Power  established  in  three  General  Councils  sacces- 
ilrely :   yiz.  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon. 

But  however  this  be,  (for  I  determine  nothing-  positively 
in  this  matter),  the  next  age  affords  us  very  pregnant  proofs 
of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  patriarchal  power.  The 
general-council  of  Constantinople,1  Anno  381,  has  a  canon 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  several  dioceses ;  so  that  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  should  only  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Ejgypttmn  diocese;  the  bishops  of  the  east,  the  eastern 
diocese*  reserving  the  privileges  granted  by  the  council  of 
Nice  to  the  Church  of  Antioch  ;  the  bishops  of  the 
Asiatic  diocese,  the  Asiatic  Churches  only ;  those  of  the 
Pontic  diocese,  the  Pontic  Churches;  and  those  of  the 
Thracian  diocese,  the  Thracian  Churches  only. 

Theodoret,*  speaking  of  this  council,  says,  "They  di- 
vided the  dioceses,  and  assigned  every  diocese  its  proper 
limits  and  jurisdiction."  And  Socrates,8  more  expressly, 
"  That  they  constituted  patriarchs,  and  distributed  the  pro- 
vinces, so  that  no  bishops  should  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
another  diocese,  as  was  used  to  be  done  in  times  of  perse- 
cution. Nectarius  was  allotted  Constantinople  and  Thrace; 
Helladius,  St.  Basil's  successor,  the  Pontic  diocese,  &c." 

About  fifty  years  after  this,  Anno  431,  the  third  general-* 
council  was  held  at  Ephesus,  where  we  find  the  bishop  of 
Antioch  laying  claim  to  the  power  of  ordinations  in  the 
province  of  Cyprus :  but  this  proving  to  be  an  unjust  claim, 
the  council  made  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  Cyprian  bishops, 
exempting  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Antioch  ;  because 
by  ancient  custom  they  always  were  exempt:  and  it  is 
added,4  "  That  the  same  rule  should  be  observed  in  all  dio- 

1  Con.  C.  Pol.  Can.  S.  *  Theod.  Ep.  86.  ad  Flav.  torn.  iii.  p.  963. 

1  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.  r.  e.  8.  Ilarpuzpxac  Karhrjaav,  Ac.  *  Con. 

Ephef.  1.  Act.  7.  Decret,  de  Episc.  Cypr. 
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ceses  and  provinces,  that  no  bishop  should  seize  upon  any* 
province  which  did  not  anciently  belong  to  his  jurisdiction. 
This  plainly  implies,  that  the  bishop  of  Antioch  had  then 
several  provinces,  or  a  whole  diocese,  under  his  power; 
which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  council,  and  he  wit 
only  denied  jurisdiction  over  the  province  of  Cyprus,  be*> 
cause  of  ancient  right  it  did  not  belong  to  him. 

About  eighteen  years  after  this,  Theodosius  junior,  antf 
Valentinian,  called  the  second  council  of  Ephesus,  Anno 
449  :    and  in  the  letter  of  summons  to  Dioscorus,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  they  give  him  orders  to  bring  ten  metropolitan^ ' 
of  his  diocese  with  him..    This  is  noted  by  Liberatus,  in  hit 
Breviary,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant9  in  the  council  of 
Chalcedon ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  at  this  time  the  arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria  had  a  great  number  of  metropolitans, 
within  the  Egyptian  diocese,  under  his  jurisdiction.    So 
that  though  there  be  some  dispute  concerning  the  first  rise 
and  original   of  patriarchal  power,  yet  there  remains  no 
manner  of  doubt  but  that  it  was  come  to  its  full  height  and 
establishment  in  the  time  of  the  genoral  councils  of  Epbe* 
sus  and  Chalcedon. 

Sect.  10.— The  Power  of  Patriarchs  not  exactly  the  same  in  all  CburefciL 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  •ome  peculiar  Privileges. 

Therefore  the  next  inquiry  is  into  the  rights  aud  priri- 
leges  of  these  patriarchs.  Aud  here  it  is  to  be  nicely  ob- 
served that  the  power  of  patriarchs  was  not  one  and  the 
same  precisely  in  all  Churches,  but  differed  according  to 
the  different  customs  of  plnces  and  countries ;  or  according 
as  it  was  the  pleasure  of  kings  or  councils  to  bestow 
greater  privileges  on  them.  The  patriarch  of  Constant* 
nople,  when  he  was  first  advanced  by  the  second  geneitl- 
council,  had  only  the  single  diocese  of  Thrace  assigned 
him*  for  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction:  but  inthenetf 
age  he  was  grown  to  be  a  sort  of  patriarch  over  the  pa- 
triarchs of  Ephesus  and  Cacsarea  in  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic 

1  Liberal.  Breviar.  c.  12.  lmperator  dirigens  Sarram  Dioscoro  in  Alrtta* 
driam,  prrecepit,  ut  rum  decern  Metropolitans  Kpiscopis.  quos  volutuel.  ip** 
elifrcrcl,  et  veniret  Kphesum.  *  Con.  Clialccd.  Act.  I.  l\  torn.  iv.  p.  100. 

8  Con. Const.  I.  Cau.  3?. 
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dioceses,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  those  two  exarchs,  (no 
doubt)  at  first,  paying  a  deference  to  the  exarch  of  the 
royal  city;  which,  advancing  into  a  custom,  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  canon  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon.     In  the 
sixteenth  session  of  that  council  there  is  a  long  debate 
tbout   this   matter,  the   Pope's  legates   warmly   stickling 
lgaitist  it.     But  all  the  metropolitans  of  the  two  dioceses  of 
Asia  and  Pontus  then  in  council,  together  with  Tlmlassius, 
bishop  of  Coesairea,  and  exarch  of  the  Pontic  diocese,  with 
one  voice  declaring,  "that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  had, 
by  long  custom  and  prescription,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
ordaining  metropolitans  in  those  two  dioceses,  as  well  as 
that  of  Thrace,"  it  was  decreed  that  this  privilege  should  be 
continued  to  him,  notwithstanding  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
intercession  against  it.1     Also  by  two  canons  of  that  coun- 
cil he  is  allowed  to  receive  appeals9  from  the  exarchs  of 
those  dioceses,  because  his  throne  was  in  the  royal  city : 
ttd  in  such  parts  of  those  dioceses  as  were  chiefly  in  the 
fends  of  barbarians,  he  is  authorized  by  another  canon3  to 
ordain  all  the  bishops,  which  in  other  parts  was  the  sole 
privilege  of  the  metropolitans.     Theodoret*  observes  even 
of  Chrysostom  himself,  before  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
that  he  exercised  this  power  over  all  the  three  dioceses ; 
for  he  says,   "  His  care  extended  not  only  over  Constanti- 
nople and  Thrace,  which  consisted  of  six  provinces,  but 
over  Asia  and  Pontus,  each  of  which  had  eleven  civil  proc- 
tors in  them."     We  are  not  therefore  to  take  an  estimate  of 
patriarchal  power  from  the  growing  greatness  of  Constanti- 
nople, but   to  distinguish  the  peculiar  privileges  of  some 
patriarchs  above  others,  which  is  the  only  way  to  under- 
stand the  power  of  each. 

S»ct.  11. — The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  also  Privileges  peculiar  to  himself. 

For  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  also  some  preroga- 
tives, which  no  other  patriarch  besides  himself  enjoyed. 
Such  was  the  right  of  consecrating  and  approving  every 
single  bishop  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  his  diocese. 

1  Con.  Chalced.  can.  28  et  Act.  16.  per  Tot.  »  Ibid.  can.  9  et  17. 

■  Coo.  Chal.  can.  88.  *  Theod.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c.  28. 
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This  privilege  was  not  allowed  even  to  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople; for  the  council  of  Chalceden,  in  the  very  same 
place  where  they  give  him  power  to  consecrate  the  metro- 
politans of  three  whole  dioceses,  deny  him  the  privilege  of 
consecrating  the  suffragan  bishops  of  those  metropolitans; 
and  reserve  it  as  an  ancient  right  of  each  metropolitan,  with 
a  synod  of  his  provincial  bishops,  to  consecrate  all  the 
bishops  within  his  province,  the  archbishops  of  Constanti- 
nople neither  being  consulted,  nor  having l  any  hand  in 
those  ordinations.  But  it  was  otherwise  at  Alexandria. 
For  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  whilst  he  was  only  a  metropo- 
litan, had  the  ordination  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  six  pro- 
vinces of  the  Egyptian  diocese,  being  the  sole  and  only 
metropolitan  in  all  those  provinces;  and  having  bat  the 
same  diocese  when  he  came  to  be  a  patriarch,  he  continued 
his  ancient  custom  of  ordaining  all  the  bishops  throughout 
the  six  provinces,  notwithstanding  that  new  metropolitan! 
were  setup  in  them.  And  in  this  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria differed  from  all  others ;  for  in  all  other  dioceses  the 
metropolitans  had  the  right  of  ordaining  their  suffragan 
bishops,  which  here  the  patriarch  retained  to  himself,  as  an 
ancient  branch  of  his  metropolitan  power.  I  know,  indeed, 
a  very  learned9 person  is  of  a  different  opinion:  he  says, 
"  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  rather  a  loser  by  being 
made  a  patriarch  ;  for  now  according  to  the  constitution  of 
Church-policy,  the  ordination  of  suffragan  bishops,  which 
before  belonged  entirely  to  him,  was  devolved  upon  the 
several  metropolitans  under  him."  But  this  assertion  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  supposition,  that  patriarchal  rights  were  ex- 
actly the  same  in  all  places  ;  which,  from  the  instance  I  hare 
given  of  Constantinople,  appears  to  be  otherwise ;  for  the 
patriarchs  of  Ephcsus  and  Caesarea  had  not  the  ordination 
of  their  own  metropolitans,  but  they  were  all  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  And  as  to  the  case  of  Alexan- 
dria, it  appears  from  Synesius,  who  was  himself  metropo- 
litan of  Ptolemais,    that  the   ordination  not  only  of  the 

1  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  16.  in  fin.  Eliam  nihil  communicant©  in  illoimm  OhUmf 
tSoaibus  Arehiopiscopo  Regie  Constantinopolis.  *  Dr.  Cave  Aar. 

Ch.  Gov.  c,  iv.  p.  160. 
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metropolitans,  but  of  all  the  suffragan  bishops  throughout 
(he  whole  district  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  belonged 
still  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  For,  in  a  letter  to 
Theophilus,  acquainting  him  how  he  and  two  other  bishops 
had  met  at  Olbise  to  make  choice  of  a  bishop,  and  that  one 
Antonius  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people ;  ha  adds/ 
"  that  yet  there  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  was  more 
necessary  than  all,  viz.  his  sacred  hand  to  consecrate  him/* 
Which  shows,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  still  retained 
hie  ancient  right  of  consecrating  all  the  bishops  of  th$ 
Egyptian  diocese. 

Bbct.  18,— The  First  Privilege  of  Patriarchs  was  to  Ordain  all  the  Metro* 
poUtans  of  tip  Diocese,  and  receive  his  own  Ordinatioa  from  a  Diocesan 
Synod. 

In  other  dioceses  the  patriarch's  power  was  chiefly  seen 
in  the  ordination  or  confirmation  of  all  the  metropolitans 
that  were  under  him-  This  appears  from  the  forecited 
canons*  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  several  of  Justi- 
nian's Novels)  one  of  which'  takes  notice  of  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople's  ordaining  all  the  metropolitans  under  him; 
and  another  gives  the  same  power  to  the  patriarch  of  Justi- 
niana  Prima,*  then  newly  advanced  to  patriarchal  dignity  by 
Justinian,  because  it  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  And 
that  this  was  a  peculiar  privilege  of  patriarchs,  appears  fiir> 
ther  from  one  of  the  Arabic  canons  published  byTurrian, 
under  the  name  of  the  Niccne  canons,  which  were  invented 
after  the  name  of  patriarchs  was  well  known  in  the  Church. 
The  36th  of  these  canons,  speaking  of  the  Catholic  of  Ethi- 
opia,6 who  was  no  patriarch,  but  subject  to  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  says,  "He  shall  not  have  power  to  ordain  arch- 
bishops, as  patriarchs  have ;  because  he  hath  not  the  power 
or  honour  of  a  patriarch.19 

1  Syne*.  Bp.70.  adTheoph.  'Evdcfri  &Z,  r£  Kvptordrs  pivrot.  r>/c  upac  *« 
X"P*£t  *  Con  Chalc.  cap.  98  et  Act.  16.  a  Justin.  Novel.  7, 

*  Jnefln.  Not.  131.  e.  8.  Per  tempos  Beatihsiinum  JustiniaoK  Prime  Patrite 
noctrse  Archiepiscopum  habere  semper  sab  su&  jnrisdictione  Episcopos  Provin- 
jriara  Daeisi  Mediterranean  et  Dacias  Ripensis,  et  Prlvalis  (al,  Triballiss)  et 
.DardiritJ,  etMyslsB  snperioris,  etPannonic;  et  ab  eo  hos  ordinari,  Ipenm 
Tero  a  proprlo  ordloari  Concilio.  *  Con.  Nieen.  Arab.  c.86.  Non  tamen 

jus  habeat  conttitttendi  Archiepiscopos,  ut  habct  Patriarcha ;  siquiden  no* 
habet  Patriarchs  hosorem  et  potestatew, 

VOL.  I,  Y 
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It  was,  therefore  the  prerogative  of  patriarchs  (those  of 
Ephesus  and  Csssarea  only  excepted)'  to  ordain  the  metror 
politans  under  them ;  but  they  themselves  were  to  be  or- 
dained by  a  diocesan  synod,  as  Justinian's  forecited  Novel1 
informs  us.  And  this  was  called  the  canonical  ordination 
of  a  patriarch.  For  so  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in 
their  synodical  epistle  to  the  western  bishops,  prove  the 
ordination  of  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  (who  presided  over 
all  the  eastern  diocese,9  as  Theodoret  says)  to  be  canonical; 
because  he  was  ordained  not  only  by  the  bishops  of  the  pn>- 
vince,  but  "  T?Jc  'AvaroXtic»ic  Siouciiacwc,  the  bishops  of  the 
whole  eastern  diocese9  synodically  met  together" 

Sect.  18. — A  Second  Privilege,  to  call  Diocesan  Synods  awl  preside 

in  them. 

Bndly.  The  next  privilege  of  patriarchs  was  the  power 
of  convening  their  metropolitans  and  all  the  provincial 
bishops  to  a  diocesan  synod ;  which  privilege  was  founded 
upon  the  same  canons  that  granted  metropolitans  authority 
to  summon  provincial  synods,  and  preside  in  them ;  for  by 
just  analogy  the  patriarch  was  to  have  the  same  power  over 
the  metropolitans,  that  they  had  over  their  provincial 
bishops.  And,  therefore,  Theodoret,4  speaking  of  his  own 
attendance  at  the  synods  of  his  patriarch  at  Antioch,  says, 
"  He  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  which 
make  him  a  criminal  that  is  summoned  to  a  synod,  and  re- 
fuses to  pay  his  attendance  at  it." 

Sect.  14.— A  Third  Privilege,  to  receive  Appeals  from  Metropolitans  tod 

Provincial  8ypods. 

3dly.  Another  privilege  of  patriarchs  was  the  power  of 
receiving  appeals  from  metropolitans  and  provincial  synods, 
and  reversing  their  decrees,  if  they  were  found  faulty.  "  If 
any  bishop  or  clergyman  have  a  controversy  with  the  metro- 
politan of  his  province,  let  him  have  recourse  to  the  exarch 
of  the  diocese/'  says  the  council  of  Chajcedon5  in  one  canon; 

1  Novel.   131.   Ipsum  vero  (Patriarcham)   a  proprio  ordinari  CoocQfo. 

8  Theod.  H.  E.  lib.  v.  c.  23.  s  Con.  Constant.  Ep.  ad  Occident  ep^ 

Theod.  IL  E.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  « Theod.  Ep.  81.                      *  Coo, 
.Chalced.  can.  9. 
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and  in  another/11  If  any  man  is  injured  by  his  own  bishop, 
or  metropolitan,  let  him  bring  his  cause  before  the  exarch 
of  the  diocese,  or  the  throne  of  Constantinople.11  These 
Canons  are  adopted  into  the  civil  law,  and  confirmed  by 
imperial  edicts.  For,  by  one  of  Justinian's  Constitutions,* 
the  patriarch  is  to  receive  appeals  from  a  provincial  synod, 
and  give  a  final  determination  to  all  causes  that  are  regu- 
larly brought  before  him:  and  the  regular  way  of  proceed- 
ing is  there  specified ;  which  is,  "  That  no  man  shall  bring 
his  cause  first  before  the  patriarch,  but  first  before  his  own 
bishop,  then  before  the  metropolitan,  after  that  before  a 
provincial  synod,  and  last  of  all  before  the  patriarch,  from 
whose  judgment  there  lay  no  appeal.11  The  same  is  re- 
peated and  confirmed  by  other  laws"  of  that  emperor, 
which  need  not  here  be  recited. 

Sect.  15.— A  Fourth  Privilege,  to  censure  Metropolitans,  and  also  their  Suffra* 
gaaa,  when  Metropolitans  were  remiss  In  censuring  them. 

4thly.  As  patriarchs  might  receive  appeals  from  metro- 
politans, so  they  had  power  to  inquire  into  their  administra- 
tion, and  correct  and  censure  them,  in  case  of  heresy,  or 
misdemeanour,  or  any  mal-administration,  which  made 
them  liable  by  the  canons  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  Justi- 
nian made  an  express  law  to  this  purpose,4  "That  if  any 
clergyman  was  accused  in  point  of  faith,  or  morals,  or 
transgression  of  the  sacred  canons ;  if  he  was  a  bishop,  ho 
should  be  examined  before  his  metropolitan ;  but  if  he  was 
a  metropolitan,  then,  before  the  archbishop,*  that  is,  the 
patriarch  to  whom  he  was  subject.11  By  virtue  of  thi* 
power  Chrysostom  deposed  Gerontius,5  metropolitan  of 
Nicomedia;  and  Atticus  decided  a  controversy  between 
Theodosius  and  Agapetus,6  who  contended  about  the  throne 
of  Synada,  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana :    and  it 


1  Ibid.  can.  17.  *  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  4.  c.  2  •  Just. 

Novel.  193.  c.  99.  Phot.  Nomocan.  tit.  xix.  c.  1.  «  Noyel.  187.  c.  t. 

Qaotiee  qotdam  Sacerdotum  accusabuntur  rel  de  Fide,  ant  turpi  Vitft,  aut  ob 
•liquid  aliad  contra  sacros  Canones  admissum ;  si  qnidem  Epiicopus  est  is  qui 
aecnaatns  est,  ejus  Metropolitanus  examinet  ea  quss  dicta  sunt :   Si  vero  Me* 
tropolitanns  sit,  ejus  Beatissimus  Archiepiscopus  sub  quo  degit. 
Soaom.  H.  R.  lib.  i.  c.  vL  •  Socrat.  H.  E.  lib.  vii.  c»  iii. 
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were  easy  to  add  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature  out 
of  the  ancient  councils,  which  concurred  with  the  patriarchs 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power.  Nor  did  this  power  extend 
only  over  metropolitans,  but  over  their  suffragan  bishop* 
also.  For  though  every  provincial  bishop  was  to  be 
tried  by  his  own  metropolitan  and  a  provincial  synod? 
yet,  in  case  they  were  negligent  and  remiss  in  execu- 
ting the  canons  against  delinquents,  the  patriarch  had 
power  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  cognizance,  and 
ensure  any  bishop  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
Thus  Sozomen1  observes  of  Chrysostom,  "  that  in  one* 
visitation  at  Ephesus  he  deposed  thirteen  bishops  of  Asia, 
Lycia,  and  Phrygia„  for  simony,  and  such  other  corrupt 
practices."  This  was  done  in  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops, 
held  at  Ephesus,  Anno  401,  as  Valesius9  and  Du  Pin  observe 
out  of  Palladius,  who  mentions  the  same  thing,  though  he 
speaks  but  of  six  bishops  then  deposed. 

8bct.  IS.— A  Fifth  Privilege.    Patriarchs  might  make  Metropolitan  their 

Commissioners,  Ac. 

5th  y  The  patriarch  had  power  to  delegate,  or  send  a 
metropolitan  into  any  part  of  his  diocese,  as  his  commis- 
sioner, to  hear  and  determine,  ecclesiastical  causes  in  his 
name ;  at  least  it  was  so  in  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  where 
Synesius  was  bishop.  For,  in  one  of  his  epistles/  writing 
to  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  he  tells  him  what  a 
difficult  task  he  had  put  him  upon,  when  he  sent  him 
through  an  enemy's  country,  to  Hydrax  and  Palsebisca, 
two  villages  in  the  confines  of  Lybia,  to  determine  a  dispute 
that  was  risen  there,  about  erecting  those  places  into 
bishop's  sees ; "  but,1' say  she,"  there  lies  a  necessity  upon  me, 
vojfLiov  iryaffdcu,  to  take  every  thing  for  a  law  that  is  injoined 
me  by  the  throne  of  Alexandria/9 

Sect.  17.— A  8ixth  Privilege.   The  Patriarch  to  be  consulted  by  hit  Metro- 
politans in  Matters  of  any  great  Moment. 

6thly.  And  as  the  metropolitans  did  ever)  thing  that  was 
coBonically  injoined  them   by  the  patriarch,   so  they  did 

.......  ■  ■      i  ■.!  ■      i  .,■  i        m 

1 8ozom.  H.  E,  lib.  riii.  c.  vi,  •  Vales.  Not.  in  Loc  DuPinBibttota, 

vol.  Hi.  Vit.Chrysost,  s  Syncs.  Ep.  Ixrii.  p.  291. 
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nothing  of  any  gTeat  moment  without  him;  paying*  the 
same  deference  to  him,  that  the  canons  obliged  their  suffra- 
gans to  pay  to  them.  This,  at  least,  was  the  custom  of 
Egypt,  as  appears  from  a  noted  passage  related  in  the  act* 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,1  where  we  find,  that  when 
Pope  Leo's  epistle  against  Eutyches  was  subscribed  by  all 
the  bishops  in  council,  the  Egyptian  bishops  then  present  re- 
fused to  do  it,  because  they  had  then  no  patriarch,  and  it  was- 
not  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  without  the  consent  of  a  patriarch* 
by  the  rule  of  ihe  council  of  Nice;  which  orders  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Egyptian  diocese,  to  follow  the  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  do  nothing  without  him.  This  they 
pleaded  in  council,  and  their  plea  was  accepted,  and  a 
decree  passed  in  their  favour  upon  it;  "  That  since  this  was 
the  custom  of  the  Egyptian  diocese,  to  do  nothing  of  this 
nature  without  the  consent  and  authority  of  their  archbishop, 
they  should  not  be  compelled  to  subscribe,  till  a  new  arch- 
bishop was  chosen.'1 

Sect.  IS.— A  Seventh  Privilege.    Patriarchs  to  communicate  to  the  Metro- 
politans such  Imperial  Laws  as  concerned  the  Church,  Ac. 

7thly.  It  was  the  patriarch's  office,  to  publish  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  laws,  which  concerned  the  Church,  and 
to  take  care  for  the  dispersion  and  publication  of  them,  in 
all  Churches  of  their  diocese.  The  method  is  prescribed 
by  Justinian  in  the  epilogue  to  the  sixth  Novel;  "The 
patriarchs  of  every  diocese  shall  publish  these  our  laws  in 
their  respective  Churches,  and  notify  them  to  the  metropo- 
litans under  them.  The  metropolitans  likewise  shall  publish 
them .  in  their  metropolitical  Churches,  and  make  them 
known  to  the  bishops  under  them;  that  so  they  may  publish 
them  in  their  respective  Churches,  and  no  one  be  left 
ignorant  in  our  whole  empire  of  what  we  have  enacted  for 
the  glory  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ/9 
See  also  Novel,  42,  directed  toMenas,  patriarch  of  Constant 
tinople,  concluding  in  the  same  tenour. 


1  Cm.  Cbalced.  Act.  if.  p.  512  et  613.  *  Con.  Chalo.  can.  SO. 

ax  Act.  4. 
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8bct.  19.— The  Eighth  Privilege*  Great  Criminals  reserved  to  the 

Patriarch*!  Absolution. 

8thly.  Sytiesius  observes  another  privilege  in  the  diocese 
of  Alexandria ;  which  was,  that  in  the  exercise  of  discipline 
upon  great  criminals,  and  scandalous  offenders,  a  peculiar 
deference  was  paid  to  the  patriarch  by  reserving  their  abscK 
lution  to  his  wisdom  and  discretion.    As  he  gives  an  in- 
stance in  one  Lamponianus,  a  presbyter,  whom  he  had  excom- 
municated for  abusing  Jason,  his  fellow  presbyter : "  Though," 
says  he,1  "he  expressed  his  repentance  with  tears,  and  the 
people  interceded  for  him  ;  yet  I  refused  to  absolve  him,  but 
remitted  him  over  for  that,  to  the  sacred  see;  only  assuming 
this  to  myself,  that  if  the  man  should  happen  to  be  in  mani- 
fest danger  of  death,  any  presbyter  that  was  present  should 
receive  him  into  communion  by  my  order.     For  no  man 
shall  go  excommunicate  out  of  the  world  by  me.  But  in  case 
he  recovered  he  should  still  be  liable  to  the  former  penalty, 
and  expect  the  ratification  of  his  pardon  from  your  divine 
and  courteous  soul."     But  whether  this  respect  was  paid 
by  all  metropolitans  to  their  patriarch  in  every  diocese,  I 
have  not  yet  observed. 

Sbct.  80.— The  Ninth  Privilege.    The  geater  Patriarchs  Absolute,  sod 

Independent  of  one  another. 

9thly.  The  last  privilege  of  patriarchs  was,  that  they  were 
originally  all  co-ordinate  and  independent  of  one  another. 
I  speak  now  of  them  as  they  were  at  their  first  institution ; 
for  after  ages,  and  councils,  and  emperors,  made  great 
alteration  in  this  matter.  At  first  learned  men9  reckoft 
there  were  about  thirteen  or  fouteen  patriarchs  in  the  Church, 
that  is,  one  in  every  capital  city  of  each  diocese  of  the 
Roman  empire:  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  over  the  Egyptian 
diocese ;  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  over  the  eastern  diocese; 
the  patriarch  of  Ephesus,  over  the  Asiatic  diocese  ;  the  patri- 
arch of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  over  the  Pontic  diocese ; 

Thessalonica,  in  Macedon,  or  Illyricum  Orientate;  Sirmium, 
in  Illrycum  Occidental ;  Rome,  in  the  Roman  prefecture; 
Milan,  in  the  Italic  diocese ;  Carthage,  in  Afric ;  Lyons,  in 

'     »  *  .»!■■■  .  ■  ■  ■  — 

1  Syaes.  Bp.  Ixvii.  p.  851.  *  Brerewood  Patriarch.  Got.  Q.  I. 
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;  Toledo,in  Spain;  and  York,  in  the  diocese  of  Britain, 
eatest  part  of  these,  if  not  all,  were  real  patriarchs, 
lependent  of  pne  another,  till  Rome,  by  encroach* 
and  Constantinople  by  law,  got  themselves  made 
>r  to  some  of  their  neighbours,  who  became  subordh- 
id  subject  unto  them.    The  ancient  liberties  of  the 

>  Churches,  as  also  the  African,  and  Italic  diocese, 
Mr  long  contests  with  Rome,  before  they  could  be 
t  to  yield  obedience  to  her,  are  largely  set  forth  by 

of  our  learned  writers l  in  particular  discourses  on 
»ject.  I  onlyhere  note  that  the  eastern  patriarch?, 
dria,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Caesarea,  and  Constant!- 
were  never  subject  to  Rome,  but  maintained  the 
.liberty  which  the  canons  gave  them.  For  though 
a  and  Ephesus,  were  made  subordinate  to  the  patri- 
'  Constantinople,   and  any  one  might  appeal  from 

>  him ;  yet  the  appeal  was  to  be  carried  no  further, 
it  were  to  a  general-council.9  Which  shows  the 
adency  of  the  greater  patriarchs  one  of  another. 

81.— The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  dignified  with  the  Title  of 
(Ecumenical,  and  his  Church  Head  of  all  Churches. 

patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  also  the  honourable 
oecumenical  or  universal  patriarch  given  him  ;  pro- 
in  regard  of  the  great  extent  of  his  jurisdiction, 
ustinian  styles  Menas,  Epiphanius,  and  Anthemius, 
ihops  and  oecumenical  patriarchs,  in  several  of  his 
pts;*  and  Leo  gives  the  same  title  to  Stephen, — arch- 
and  universal  patriarch,— in  ten  laws,4  one  after 
r.  So  that  it  was  no  such  new  thing,  as  pope  Gre- 
nade it,  for  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  be 
oecumenical  bishop ;  for  that  title  was  given  him  by 
any  years  before,  even  from  the  time  of  Justinian : 
is  a  vulgar  error  in  history  to  date  the  original  of 
le  from  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  which  was  in  use  at 
whole  century  before.     But  Justinian,  in  another  Re- 


rewood  Patr.  Got.  Q.  3  et  8.    Cave  Anc.  Ch.  Gov.  c.  v.  *  See 

orities  cited  before,  $  14.  *  See  Justin.  Novel.  7.  16.  4$. 

np«  Coat  tit.  Novel.  2. 3,  &c. 
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script,  goes  a  little  further,  and  says1  expressly,  "  that 
Constantinople  was  the  head  of  nil  Churches ;"  which  is  as 
much  as  ever  any  council  allowed  to  Rome,  that  is,  a  supre- 
macy in  its  own  diocese,  and  a  precedency  of  honour  in  re- 
gard that  it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  empire.  Equal  pri- 
vileges are  granted  to  Constantinople,  upon  the  same 
ground,  because  it  was  new  Rome,  and  the  royal  seat,  as 
the  councils  of  Constantinople*  and  Chalcedon,  with  some 
others,  word  it.  So  that  they  had  privileges  of  honour, 
and  privileges  of  power ;  the  first  of  which  were  peculiar 
<to  those  sees ;  the  other,  in  a  great  measure,  common  to 
them  and  all  other  patriarchal  Churches,  except  those  of 
Ephesus  and  Csesarea,  which,  as  I  have  often  observed, 
were  legally  made  subordinate  to  that  of  Constantinople. 

• 

Sect.  93.—Of  subordinate  Patriarchs.   What  Figure  they  wade  in  the 
Church,  and  that  they  were  not  mere  titular  Patriarchs. 

Some  here  may  be  desirous  to  know  what  authority  those 
patriarchs  had  in  the  Church  after  their  subordination  to 
the  other.  There  are  who  tell  us  that  they  were  sunk 
down  to  the  condition  of  metropolitans  again,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  For,  1st,  they  re- 
tained the  name  of  exarchs  of  the  diocese  still,  and  so  sub- 
scribed themselves  in  all  councils.  As  in  the  sixth  general- 
council,  Theodore  subscribes  himself  metropolitan  of  Ephe- 
8U8,  and  exarch  of  the  Asiatic  diocese ;  *  and  Philalethes, 
metropolitan  of  Ctesarea,  and  exarch  of  the  Pontic  diocese. 

2dly.  They  always  sat  and  voted,  in  general-council*, 
next  immediately  after  the  five  great  patriarchs,  Rome, 
.Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  who, 
by  the  canons,4  had  precedence  of  all  the  rest.  Next  to 
these,  before  all  the  metropolitans,  the  bishops  of  Ephessa 
and  Ceesarea  took  place,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  fourth  and  sixth  general-councils.  * 

3dly.  They  had  power  to  receive  appeals  from  metropo- 


1  Just.  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  8.  c.  24.      ConstautinopoUtana  Ecclesia 
aliarum  est  Caput.  *  Con.  Const,  can.  3.    Con.  Chalced".  can. », 

Con.  Trull,  can. 86.    Justin.  Novel.  131.  c.  «.  •Con.  6.  Get. 

Art.  xtiii.  ♦  See  Con.  Trull,  can.  36.  eVJubUn.  Novel.    131.  c,  S, 

*  Coo.  Chalced.  Act.  i.ct  iji.  Con.  6,  Gen.  Act.  IS. 
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titans,  which  is  evident  from  the  same  canons  of  Chalce- 
don,1  which  give  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  power  to 
take  appeals  from  them.  So  that  they  were  not  mere  titu- 
lar patriarchs,  as  some  in  after-ages,  but  had  the  power  as 
well  as  the  name;  the  right  of  ordaining  metropolitans, 
and  receiving  ultimate  appeals,  only  excepted.  But  how 
long  they  or  any  others  retained  their  power,  is  not  my  bu- 
here  any  further  to  inquire. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Of  the  'AvroictyaXot. 

8mct.  Iw— All  Metropolitans  anciently  styled  'AvrocifaXot. 

Among  other  titles  which  were  anciently  given  to  some 
certain  bishops,  we  frequently  meet  with  the  name  * Avro- 
KlfoXoc,  absolute  and  independent  bishops;  which  was  not 
the  name  of  any  one  sort  of  bishops,  but  given  to  several, 
upon  different  reasons.  For,  first,  before  the  setting  up  of 
patriarchs,  all  metropolitans  were  'AuroictyaXoc,  ordering  the 
affairs  of  their  own  province  with  their  provincial  bishops, 
and  being  accountable  to  no  superior  but  a  synod ;  and  that 
in  case  of  heresy,  or  some  great  crime  committed  against 
religion  and  the  rules  of  the  Church. 


•  S.-rSone  Metropolitans  independent  after  the  setting  up  of  Patriarchal 
Power,  sa  those  of  Cyprus,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  the  Church  of  Britain. 

And  even  after  the  advancement  of  patriarchs,  several 
metropolitans  continued  thus  independent,  receiving  their 
ordination  from  their  own  provincial  synod,  and  not  from 
any  patriarch ;  terminating  all  controversies  in  their  own 
synods,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  superior, 
except  a  general-council.  Balsamon  reckons  among  this 
sort  of  'Avronty«Xo<,  the  metropolitans  of  Bulgaria,9  Cyprus, 
and  Iberia.  And  his  observation  is  certainly  true  of  the 
tw*  last,  who  were  only  metropolitans,  yet  independent  of 


1  Cos.  Chalo.  saa.  0,  at  17.  'Balsam,  in  Con.  Constant.  1.  can.* 
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any  patriarchal  or  superior  power.  For,  though  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  laid  claim  to  the  ordination  of  the  Cyprian 
bishops,  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  yet  the  council,  upon 
hearing  the  case,  determined  against  him,  making  a  de- 
cree,1 "  That,  whereas,  it  never  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  to  ordain  bishops  in  Cyprus,  the  Cyprian 
bishops  should  retain  their  rights  inviolable,  and,  according 
to  canon  and  ancient  custom,  ordain  bishops  among  them- 
selves." And  this  was  again  repeated  and  confirmed  by 
the  council  of  Trullo,*  even  after  the  Cypriots  were  driven 
into  another  country  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

Others3  observe  the  same  privilege  in  the  Iberian 
Churches,  now  commonly  called  Georgians  f  that  they 
never  were  subject  either  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
or  any  other ;  but  all  their  bishops,  being  eighteen  m  num- 
ber, profess  absolute  obedience  to  their  own  metropolitan, 
without  any  other  higher  dependance  or  relation. 

And  this  was  the  case  of  the  Armenian  Churches  in  the 
time  of  Photius,  as  appears  from  an  ancient  Greek  Notitia 
Episcopatuum,  cited  by  Peter  de  Marca,*  which  says  it  was 
an  'AvroictyaAoc,  and  not  subject  to  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  honoured  with  independency  in  respect  to  St 
Gregory  of  Armenia,  their  first  Apostle. 

And  this  was  also  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Britannic 
Church,  before  the  coming  of  Austin,  the  monk,  when  the 
seven  British  bishops,  which  were  all  that  were  then  re- 
maining, paid  obedience  to  the  archbishop  of  Caer-Leon, 
and  acknowledged  no  superior  in  spirituals  above  him.  As 
Dinothus,  the  learned  abbot  of  Bangor,  told  Austin,6  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Britannic  Churches,  "  That  they  owed  do 
other  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  than  they  did  to 
every  godly  Christian,  to  love  every  one  in  his  degree  in 
perfect  charity :  other  obedience  than  this  they  knew  none 
due  to  him  whom  he  named  pope,  &c.  But  they  were 
under  the  government  of  the  bishop  of  Caer-Leon,  upon 
Uske,  who  was  their  overseer  under  God." 


1  Con.  Ephes.  Act.  *ii.  Decret.  de  Cypr.  Epis.  »  Con.  Trull,  can.  Jfc 

*  Brerewood  Inquir.  c.  17.    Chjrtrsus  dc  Statu.  Ecclei.  &c.  *  Mam 

de  Pximat.  n.  97.  p.  188.  5  Spelman.  Con.  Brit.  an.  601.  ton.  i,  p.  K* 
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* 

Sect.  & — A  Third  sort  of  Avroffl^aXot,  such  Bishops  as  were  sikject  to  no 
Metropolitan,  but  only  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Diocese. 

Besides  all  these  there  was  yet  a  third  sort  of  'AwoietyaAoc, 
which  were  such  bishops  as  were  subject  to  no  metropolitan, 
but  immediately  under  the  patriarch  of  the  diocese,  who 
was  to  them  instead  of  a  metropolitan.  Thus  for  instance 
in  the  patriarchate  or  large  diocese  of  Constantinople,  the 
ancient  Notitia,  published  by  Leunclavius,1  reckons  thirty- 
nine  such  bishops  throughout  the  several  provinces ;  that 
published  by  Dr.  Beverege3  counts  them  forty-one ;  and  the 
Notitia,  in  Carolus  a  Sancto  Paulo8  augments  the  number 
to  forty«-six.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  said4  to  have  had 
twenty-five  such  bishoprics  in  his  patriarchate,  and  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  sixteen  ;  as  Nilus  Doxopatrius,  a  writer 
of  the  eleventh  eentury,  in  his  book  of  the  patriarchal  sees, 
informs  us.  But  what  time  this  sort  of  independent  bishop- 
rics were  first  set  up  in  the  Church,  is  not  certain  ;  for  the 
earliest  account  we  have  of  them  is  in  the  Notitia  of  the 
emperor  Leo  Sapiens,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  where 
they  are  called  archbishoprics,  as  in  some  other  Notitiaa 
fthey  are  called  metropplitical  sees ;  though  both  these 
names  were  but  titular,  for  they  had  no  suffragan  bishops 
under  them. 

•Sect.  4. — A  Fourth  Sort  of  'Avrocc^aXo*. 

Valesius  mentions  another  sort  of  yAvroKi(pa\oi,  which 
were  such  bishops  as  were  wholly  independent  of  all  others ; 
as  they  had  no  suffragans  under  them,  so  neither  did  they 
acknowledge  any  superior  above  them,  whether  metropoli- 
tan, or  patriarch,  or  any  ether  whatsoever.  Of  this  Sort  he 
reckon^  the  bishops*  of  Jerusalem,  before  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  patriarchal  dignity ;  but  in  this  instance  he  plainly 
mistakes,  and  contradicts  St.  Jerom,  who  says  expressly, 
"  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  subject  to  the  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  as  the  metropolitan  of  all  Palestine,   and  to  the 

1  Lenndav.  Jms.  Gr.  Rom.  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  p.  $8.  *  Bevereg.  Pan- 

dect, torn.  ii.    Not.  in  Can. 26.  Concil.  Trull.  s  Car.  a  S.  Paulo  Ap- 

pend, ad  Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  10.  *"  Nilus  Doxopatr.  ap.   le  Moyne 

Varja  Sacra,  torn,  i,  *  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.  23.    See 

irhap.  17.  mcI.  7, ' 
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bishop  of  Antioch  as  metropolitan  of  the  whole  east,"  as 
has  been  noted  in  the  last  chapter.  If  there  were  any  such 
bishops  as  he  speaks  of,  they  must  be  such  as  the  bishop 
of  Tomis  in  Scythia,  who,  as  Socomen '  notes,  was  the  only 
bishop  of  all  the  cities  of  that  province ;  so  that  he  could 
neither  have  any  suffragans  under  him,  nor  metropolitan 
♦above  him.  But  such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  we  scaree 
meet  with  such  another  example  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Church.  I  have  now  completed  the  account  of  primitive 
bishops,  and  showed  the  distinctions  which  were  among 
them  in  the  external  polity  of  the  Church :  I  proceed  in  the 
next  place  therefore  to  consider  the  second  order  of  the 
clergy,  which  is  that  of  presbyters. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
Of  Presbyters, 

Sbct.  1.— The  meaning  of  the  Name  Presbyter. 

The  name  TlpeafivTepoi,  presbyters  or  elders,  is  a  word 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
where  it  commonly  signifies  rulers  and  governors,  being 
(as  St.  Jerom*  notes)  a  name  of  office  and  dignity,  and  not 
a  mere  indication  of  men's  age ;  for  elders  were  chosen, 
not  by  their  age,  hut  by  their  merits  and  wisdom.  So  that 
as  a  senator  among  the  Romans,  and  an  alderman  in  oar 
own  language,  signifies  a  person  of  such  an  order  and  sta- 
tion, without  any  regard  to  his  age ;  in  like  manner  a  pres- 
byter or  elder  in  the  Christian  Church  is  one  who  is  ordained 
to  a  certain  office,  and  authorized  by  his  quality,  not  by  Us 
age,  to  discharge  the  several  duties  of  that  office  and  station, 
wherein  he  is  placed. 

8bct.  9.— Apostles  and  Bishop*  sometimes  called  Presbyters. 

And  in  this  large  extensive  sense,  it  is  readily  granted  by 
all,  that  bishops  are  sometimes   called  presbyters  in  the 


1  Boson,  lib.  vi.  e.91.  Lib.  rii.e.  18.  •HierotUnEsal.S.toavt.p.*. 

In  Scriptvris  Sanctis  Presbyteros  merito  et  sapientift  eligi,  son  estate. 
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New  Testament;  for  the  Apostles  themselves  do  not  refuse 
the  title.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  men,  both  ancient1  and  modern,9  that  presbyters 
were  sometimes  called  bishops,  whilst  the  bishops  that  were 
properly  such  were  distinguished  by  other  titles,  as  that  of 
chief  priests  and  Apostles,  &c.  of  which  I  have  given  a 
particular  account  in  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  and 
there  evinced  that  they,  who  maintained  this  identity  of 
names,  did  not  thence  infer  an  identity  of  offices,  but  always 
esteemed  bishops  and  presbyters  to  be  distinct  orders. 

SfecT.  9.— TIm  Original  of  Prtibytera  properly  so  called. 

Here  then  taking  presbyters  in  the  strictest  sense,  for 
those  only  of  the  second  order,  we  must  first  inquire  into 
their  original.  The  learned  Dr.  Hammond*  advanced  an 
opinion  about  this  matter,  which  is  something  singular :  he 
asserts,  that  in  scripture  times,  the  name  of  presbyters 
belonged  principally,  if  not  alone,  to  bishops ;  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence,  that  any  of  this  second  order  were  then 
instituted,  though  soon  after,  he  thinks,  before  the  writing 
of  Ignatius' 8  Epistles,  there  were  such  instituted  in  all 
Churches.  The  authorities  he  builds  upon  are  Clemens 
Romanus  and  Epiphanius,  who  say,  that  in  some  Churches 
at  first  there  were  bishops  and  deacons,  without  any  pres- 
byters. But  I  conceive  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  it  was 
so  in  all  Churches;  nor  does  Epiphanius  maintain  that,  but 
the  contrary,  that  as  in  some  Churches4  there  were  only 
bishops  and  deacons,  so  in  others  there  were  only  presby- 
ters and  deacons:  and  that  in  large  and  populous  Churches 
the  Apostles  settled  both  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ; 
as  at  Ephesus,  where  Timothy  was  bishop,  and  had  pres- 
byters subject  to  him;  which  Epiphanius  proves  from  Scrips 
ture.  "  That  a  bishop  and  presbyter/1  says  he, "  are  not  the 


'  Chrysott.  Hon.  1.  In  Phil.  1.  It.  Horn.  1 1.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Theodoret.  Com. 
InPWL  1. 1.  It.  in  Phil.  2.  25.  et  in  1  Tim.  S.  1.  Ambrosiaster  in  Eph.  i.  11. 
Hleron.  Com.  in  Tit.  2.  Ep.  98.  ad  Ocean,  et  85.  ad  Evagr.  *  Usscr. 

Diaaert.  in  Ignat.  e.  xriii.  p.  292.    It.  Orig.  of  Bish.  and  Metro,  p.  55.  Cote- 
fer.  Not.  la  Igmat.  Ep.  ad  M  agnes.  n.  1.  '  Ham.  Aanot.  on  Act.  1 1. 

j».  *EpipkHar,75t  Aerian.  i*.  6, 
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same,  the  Apostle  informs  us,  when  writing  to  Timothy, 
who  was  a  bishop,  he  bids  him  not  rebuke  an  elder,  but 
intreat  him  as  a  father.  How  comes  the  bishop  to  be  con* 
cerned  not  to  rebuke  an  elder,  if  he  had  no  power  over  an 
elder?  In  like  manner  the  Apostle  says, '  against  an  elder 
receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses ;'  but  he  never  said  to  any  presbyter,  receive  not  an 
accusation  against  a  bishop;  nor  did  he  ever  write  to  any 
presbyter,  not  to  rebuke  a  bishop."  This  plainly  implies, 
that  in  all  such  large  and  populous  Churches  as  that  of 
Ephesus,  according  to  Epiphanius,  all  the  three  orders  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were  settled  by  the 
Apostles;  though  the  smaller  Churches  were  differently 
supplied  at  first ;  some  only  with  presbyters  and  deacons, 
before  bishops  were  constituted  in  them,  and  others  only 
with  bishops  and  deacons  without  any  presbyters.  For  all 
Churches  had  not  immediately  all  the  same  church-officers 
upon  their  first  foundation,  but  time  was  required  to  com- 
plete their  constitution,  as  bishop  Pearson1  )ias  observed  od 
Uiis  very  passage  of  Epiphanius. 

S*ct.  4. — The  Powers  and  Privileges  of  Presbyters. 

Admitting,  then,  that  presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops, 
were  originally  settled' in  the  Church  by  the  Apostles,  wo 
are  next  to  inquire  into  the  povyer  and  privileges  that  were 
proper  to  their  order.  And  here  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  the  less,  having  already  showed4  what  offices  they 
might  perform  by  virtue  of  their  ordinary  povyer,  only 
acting  in  dependance  on,  and  subordination  to  their  bishop, 
as  the  supreme  minister  of  the  Church.  They  might  bap- 
tize, preach,  consecrate,  and  administer  the  eucharist,  &&, 
in  the  bishop's  absence,  or  in  his  presence,  if  he  authorized 
and  deputed  them,  as  has  been  noted  before.  They  might 
also  reconcile  penitents,  and  grant  them  absolution  in  the 
bishop's  absence :  and  some  think  they  had  power  likewise 
to  confirm  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  special  license  and  de- 

a  |     t  ii         ■  M  ■  i  i  ■■  j  ■  ■  i     ^m   r    -■ r^M— — ^* 

ft 

1  Pearson.  Vind.  lgnat  Par.  2.  c.  13.  p.  412.  In  aliquibus  Ecclesiis  tb 
originc  fuisse  Prc»byteros,  nondum  constitute  Episcopis;  in  aliquibus  EpU- 
copos,  nondum  con»titutU  Prcsbyterb.  *  Bee  before  chap.  3. 
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legation.  But  these  two  things  will  be  considered  and 
discussed  more  particularly  hereafter,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  discipline  and  confirmation.  What  is  further  to  be 
noted  in  this  plaee,  is  the  honour  and  respect  that  was  paid 
to  them,  acting  in  conjunction  with  their  bishop,  who 
scarce  did  any  thing  in  the  administration  and  government 
of  the  Church,  without  the  advice,  consent,  and  amicable 
concurrence  of  his  presbyters. 

8zcr.S. — Presbyters  allowed  to  sk  with  theBiskop  on  Thrones  in  the  Church* 

Hence  it  was  that  presbyters  were  allowed  to  sit  toge* 
ther  with  the  bishop  in  the  Church  (which  privilege  was 
never  allowed  to  deacons  :)  and  their  seats  were  dignified 
with  the  name  of  thrones,  as  the  bishop's  was ;  only  with 
this  difference,  that  his  was  the  high  throne,  and  theirs  the 
second  thrones.     In  allusion  to  this,  Gregory  Nazianzen,1 
speaking  of  his  own  ordination  to  the  degree  of  presbyter, 
says,  "  his  father  who  ordained  him,  brought  him  by  violence 
to  the  second  thrones."     And  in  his  vision  concerning  the 
Church  of  Anastasia,*he  thus  represents  the  several  orders 
of  the  Church:   "Methought  I  saw  myself  (the  bishop) 
sitting  on  the  high  throne,  and  the  presbyters,  that  is,  the 
guides  of  the  Christian  flock,  sitting  on  both  sides  by  me 
on  lower  thrones,  and  the  deacons  standing  by  them."     By 
this  we  may   understand  what  Constantine  meant  in  hrs 
letter*  to  Chrestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse;  when,  giving  him  a 
summons  to   the  council  of  Aries,  he  bids  him  also  bring 
with  him  u  two  of  the  second  throne,"  that  is,  two  presbyters: 
and  what  Eusebius  means  by  those  words  in  his  panegyric4 
upon  the  temple  of  Paulinus,  where  he  says  "  he  beautified 
and  adorned  the  structure  with  thrones  set  up  on  high  for 
the  honour  of  the  presidents  or  rulers ;"  by  which  it  is 
plain  he  means  the  thrones  of  the  presbyters,  as  well  as  the 
bishop;   for  they  were  both  exalted  above  the  seats  of  the 
common  people.     Nay,  both  the  name  and  thing  was  then 


1  Naz.  Cam.  de  Vitft,  Ka/**rci  pialug  tic  Sevripsg  GpovHc.  9  Id.  Soma. 

de  EcelesU  Anastasie.  Orat.  20.  de  Laud.  Basil,  p.  340.  Aevrtpa  rifc  Ka6k- 
ftpog. '  *  Ap.  Easeb.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  Aw  ye  nva$  t&v  U  r«  fovnpH  Opova. 
♦Bateb.  lib.x.c.4. 
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go  usual,  that  Aerius  drew  it  into  an  argument,1  to  prove 
the  identity  and  parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  "A  bishop 
sits  upon  a  throne,and  so  does  a  presbyter  likewise;"  which 
though  it  be  but  a  very  lame  and  foolish  argument  to  prove 
what  he  intended,  yet  it  is  a  plain  intimation  of  what  has 
here  been  noted,  to  have  been  the  then  known  custom  and 
practice  of  the  Church.  And  little  regard  is  to  be  had  to  1 
those  modern  authors,  who  pretend  to  say  that  presbyters  - 
had  not  power  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their  bishops; 
which  is  confuted  by  the  acts  and  canons9  almost  of  every 
council,  and  the  writings  of  every  ancient  author,  in  which 
nothing  more  commonly  occurs  than  the  phrases,  Conseuui 
Pre&byterorum,  and  Sedere  in  Presbyterio,  importing  the 
custom  and  privilege  whereof  we  are  now  speaking. 

8ict.^6.— The  Form  of  their  sitting  in  a  Semicircle ;  whence  they  were  called 

Corona  Presbtfterii. 

There  is  one  thing  further  to  be  noted  concerning  the 
manner  of  their  sitting,  which  was  on  each  hand  of  the 
bishop,  in  the  form  or  figure  of  a  semicircle;  which  is 
described  by  the  author  *  of  the  Constitutions,  under  the 
name  of  Clemens  Romanus,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
others.  Whence,  as  the  bishop's  throne  is  called  the  middle 
throne,  or  the  middle  seat  by  Theodoret4  and  the  Constitu- 
tions: so  for  the  same  reason  Ignatius  *  and  the  Constitu- 
tions '  term  the  presbyters  the  spiritual  crown  or  circle  of 
the  presbytery,  and  the  crown  of  the  Church ;  unless  we 
will  take  this  for  a  metaphorical  expression,  to  denote  only 
that  presbyters  united  with  their  bishop,  were  the  glory  of 
the  Church. 

Sect.  7.— Presbyters  the  Ecclesiastical  Senate,  or  Council  of  the  Church, 
whom  the  Bishop  consulted  and  advised  with  upon  all  Occasion*. 

This  honour  was  done  them  in  regard  to  their  authority 
in  the  Church,  wherein  they  were  considered  as  a  sort  of 

1  Epiphan.  Her.  75.  Aerian.  *Con.  Carthag.  4.  c.  S5,  86.  Eoseb.  lib.  6. 
c.20.  Origen.  Horn.  2.  in  Cantic.  Con.  Laodic.  c.  66.  Constit.  Apost.lib. 
ii.  c.  67.    Con.  Ancyr.  c.  18.  *  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.    lUfotf*  dk 

fik<rog  o  rov  IwivkSith  OpoVoc,  &c.  *  Theod.  Hist.  lib.  T.  c.  8.    *0  pUoc 

0£«oc.  *  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  IS.    TIvwfiartKbv  vi+avov  r©$ 

Tptvpvrtpi*  •  Constitut.  lib.  ii.  c.  88.  rtfayov  jtacXsjoifof . 
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ecclesiastical  senate,  or  council  to  the  bishop,  who  scarce 
did  any  thing  of  great  weight  and  moment,  without  asking 
their  advice,  and  taking  their  consent,  to  give  the  greater 
force  and  authority  to  all  public  acts  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Church.  Upon  which  account,  St.  Chrysostom1  and  Syne- 
aius*  style  diem,  "the  court,  or  Sanhedrim  of  the  presby- 
ters;" and  Cyprian,3  "  the  sacred  and  venerable  bench  of 
the  clergy ;"  St  Jeroiri*  and  others,5  "  the  Church's  senate, 
and  the  senate  of  Christ;"  Origen 6  and  the  author  of  the7 
Constitutions,  "the  bishop's  counsellors,  and  the  council  of 
the  Church ;"  because,  though  the  bishop  was  prince  and 
:  head  of  this  ecclesiastical  senate,  and  nothing  could  regu- 
larly be  done  without  him ;  yet  neither  did  he  ordinarily  do 
tny  public  act,  relating  to  the  government  or  discipline  of 
the  Church  without  their  advice  and  assistance. 

Sect.  8. — Some  Evidences  out  of  Ignatius  and  Cyprian,  of  the  power  and 
Prerogatires  of  Presbyters  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop. 

The  first  ages  afford  the  most  pregnant  proofs  of  this 
divine  harmony  between  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters ;  for 
any  one  that  ever  looked  into  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  must 
acknowledge,  that  at  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  two  great 
Churches  of  the  west,  all  things  were  thus  transacted  by 
joint  consent:  the  bishop  with  his  clergy  did  communi 
consilicP  ponder  are,  weigh  things  by  common  advice  and 
deliberation.  Whether  it  was  in  the  ordinations  of  the 
clergy,  (for  Cyprian  would  not  so  much  as  ordain  a  sub- 
deacon  or  a  reader  without  their  consent,)  or  whether  it 
was  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  and  reconciliation  of  peni- 


1  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.    T6  t&v  irpttrpvrhpuv  avviSpiov. 
•  Synes.  Ep.  07,  ad  Theoph.  8  Cypr.  Ep.  65  al.  69.  ad  Cornel. 

Cleri  sacrum  venerandumque  Consessum.  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  95,  Episcopus  in 
Consessu  Presbyterorum  snblimior  sedeat,  &c.  *Hieron.in  Esau 

iii.  torn.  ▼.  p.  17.  Et  no*  habemus  in  Ecclesia  senatum  nostrum,  Coetara 
Presbyterorum.  *  Pius  Ep.  2.  ad.  Just.  Vien.  Salutat  te  senatus 

pauper  Christi,  apud  Romam  constitutus.  6  Orig.  Com.  in  Mat. 

BeAj)i*Jc\j|*iac.  Pearson. Vind.  Ignat.  Par.  l.c.xi.  p.  821.  Hi  autem  jSeXci/rai 
Christian!  sane  fuerunt  Presbyteri.  T  Const.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  28. 

2ip0«Xot  r*  iwunc6irBt  <rvyUpu>v  ^  /3«X»)  rifc  IccXiffftac.  s  Cypr.  Ep. 

S3,  si.  88.  ad  Cler.    In  Ordinationibus  clericis  solemus  vos  ante  consulere, 
et  mores  ac  merita  singulorum  communi  consilio  ponderare. 
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tents,  Cyprian  declares1  his  resolution  to  do  all  by  common 
consent.  And  so  Cornelius  at  the  same  time  acted  at  Rome; 
for  when  Maximus  and  the  rest  of  the  Confessors,  who  had 
sided  with  Novatian,  came  afterward  and  made  confession 
of  their  error,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  again  into  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  Cornelius  would  do  nothing  in 
it,  till  he  had  first  called  a  presbytery,  and  taken  both  their 
advice  and  consent9  in  the  affair,  that  he  might  proceed 
according  to  their  unanimous  resolution.  Cyprian  in  seve- 
ral other  of  his  Epistles,8  speaks  of  the  same  deference  paid 
to  his  presbytery,  and  in  one  place  he  more  particularly 
tells  them, "  that  it  was  a  law  and  a  rule  *  that  he  had  laid  down 
to  himself,  from  the  first  entrance  on  his  bishopric,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  without  their  advice,  and  the  consent  of 
the  people."  Epiphanius  observes  the  same  practice  at 
Ephesus,  in  the  condemnation  of  Noetus  ;  for  first,  he  says, 
"  He  was  convened  before  the  presbytery,5  and  then  again, 
upon  a  relapse,  by  them  expelled  the  Church;"  which  at 
least  must  mean,  that  the  bishop  and  his  presbyters  joined 
together  in  this  ecclesiastical  censure.  In  like  manner, 
speaking  of  the  first  condemnation  of  Arius,  he  says, 
"  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,6  called  a  presbytery 
against  him,  before  whom,  and  some  bishops  then  present, 
he  examined  him,  and  expelled  him."  Cotelerius,  in  his 
Notes  upon  the  Constitutions,  has  published  from  an  ancient 
Manuscript,  one  of  the  forms  of  Arius* s  deposition,7  which 


1  Id.  Ep.  6. al.  14.  adder.  Ut  ea,  quee  circa  Ecclesise  gubernaculomutflitai 
communis  exposcit,  tractare  simul,  et  plurimorum  consilio  examinata  limare 
possemus.  B  Cornel.  Ep.  46.  al.  40.  ad  Cypr.  p.  92.  Omni  acta 

ad  me  perlato,  placuit  contrahi  Presbyterium — ut  firmato  consilio,  quid  circa 
personam  eorum  observari  deberet,  consensu  omnium  statueretur. 
8  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  SO.  ad  Cler.  Ep.  32.  ad  Cler.  ♦  Cypr.  Ep  6. 

al.  14.  Quando  a  primordio  Episcopates  mei  statuerim,  nihil  sine  eoasUio 
yestro,  et  sine  consensu  Plebis,  meft  pivatft  sententia  gerere;  8ed  earn  ad 
yob  per  Dei  gratiam  yenero —in  commune  tractabirous.  *  Epiph.  Hot.  07. 

n.  i.  'EirJ  wptefivTipL*  dydfuvog.  Ibid.  *0<  &vroi  irptvfitrcpoi  U£k**a*  ivri* 
rye  lKK\rj(ricLg.  •  Epiph.  Hsr.  60.  Arian.  n.  iii.    2vy««Xftr«<rl 

iT0e0]j9urtptov,  med  £\X«c.  rtv&c  iTnoKoiruQ  wap6vra^i  &c.  *  Depotin'o 

Ari.  ap.  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  28.  Hlva  s)  r4  v»V 
ypa+Sptva  yvwre,  n)v  rt  kv  thto^  ovpfrnviav  iavrwv  IwtttlZqeSi,  s)  rj 
fto&aiptai  ft  r&v  ircpi  "Apaov  (7Vfit//i?^ot  yivqadt. 
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may  give  some  light  to  this  matter ;  for  thereby  it  appears 
that  when  Alexander  sent  forth  his  circular  letter's  to  all 
other  bishops  against  Arius,  he  first  summoned  all  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  of  Alexandria,  and  region  of  Mareo- 
tes,  not  only  to  hear  what  he  had  written,  but  also  to  testify 
their  consent  to  it,  and  declare  that  they  agreed  with  him 
in  the  condemnation  of  Arius.  From  whence  we  learn, 
that  though  the  deposition  was  properly  the  bishop's  act, 
yet  to  have  it  done  with  the  greater  solemnity,  the  consent 
both  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  was  required  to  it. 
And  thus  it  was  also  in  the  condemnation  of  Origen :  the 
council  of  Alexandria,  which  expelled  him  the  city,  was 
composed  both  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  who  decreed,  "  that 
he  should  remove  from  Alexandria,  and  neither  teach  nor 
inhabit  there;"  as  Pamphilus1  relates  in  the  second  book  of 
his  Apology  for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  Photius.  The  council  of  Rome,  that  was  gathered 
against  Novatian,  consisted  of  sixty  bishops,  and  many' 
more9  presbyters  and  deacons.  The  first  council  of  Antioch 
that  was  held  against  Paulus  Samosatensis,  had  also8 
presbyters  and  deacons  in  it :  the  name  of  one  of  them, 
Malchion,  a  presbyter  of  Antiocb,  is  still  remaining  in  the 
Synodical  Epistle,  among  the  bishops  in  the  inscription. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  this  was  an  ancient  privi- 
lege of  presbyters  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  bishops,  both 
in  their  consistorial  and  provincial  councils.  And  if  we 
ascend  yet  higher,  we  shall  find  matters  always  thus  tran- 
sacted in  the  Church  ab  origine  ;  as  appears  from  Ignatius, 
whose  writings  (as  a  learned  man  observes4)  speak  as  much 
for  the  honour  of  the  presbytery,  as  they  do  for  the  supe- 
riority of  episcopacy ;  no  ancient  author  having  given  so 


1  Pamphil.  Apol.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  118.  p.  296.  "Zvvotioc  aOpoiZtrai  iTriTKonuv 
%  rtvuv  jrprr/3t/rtp*»v  tear  Qpcycvsc  *  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  43. 

1  Euseb.  lib.  rii.  c.  28.  *  Pearson.  Vind.  I  goat.  Par.  2.  c.  xyI. 

p.  488.  8i  quid  ego  in  h&c  re  Intriligo,  quicunque  presbyterali  dignitati 
netofitatique  maxime  student,  non  habent  suae  existimationis  finnius  aut 
lofidlus  fundadientuin,  quam  Epistolas  Sancti  Ignatii  nostrj :  Neque  eniin  in 
illo  Tere.  antiquo  Scriptore  extra  has  Epistolas  tot  ac  tanta  PresbyteratQs 
precoma  invenient,  neque  ill i us  Ordiois  honorem  sine  Episcopates  Prairoga- 
H? a  ullibi  constitutum  repartent. 
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many  great  and  noble  characters  of  the  presbytery,  as  he 
does.  For  which  reason  it  concerns  those,  who  are  most 
zealous  for  the  honour  and  authority  of  presbyters,  to  look 
upon  Ignatius  as  one  of  the  best  asserters  and  defenders  of 
their  power  and  reputation.  For  he  always  joins  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  together,  as  presiding  over  the  Church,  the 
one  in  the  place  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  as 
the  great  council  of  God  in  the  room  of  the  Apostles.  Thus 
in  his  Epistle1  to  the  Ephesians,  he  bids  them  "be  subject  to 
the  bishop  and  the  presbytery;"  and  in  his  Epistle  to  theMag- 
nesians,*  he  commends  Sotion,  the  deacon,  because  "  he  was 
subject  to  the  bishop,  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  to  the  presby- 
tery, as  the  law  of  Christ ;"  and  a  little  after,  in  the  same 
Epistle,  he  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  presiding*  in  the  place 
of  God,  and  the  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  council  of 
Apostles.  So,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,*  he  bids  them 
"  be  subject  to  the  presbytery,  as  to  the  Apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ;"  and  again,  "reverence  the*  presbyters,  as  the 
council  of  God,  and  the  united  company  of  Apostles;  with- 
out which  no  Church  is  called  a  Church."  Several  other 
passages  of  the  same  importance  may  be  seen  in  his  Epistles 
to  Polycarp  and  the  Church  of  Smyrna.6 


Sect.  9.— The  Power  of  Presbyters  thought  by  some  to  be  a  little  diminished 

in  the  Fourth  Century. 

And  indeed  all  his  Epistles  are  so  full  of  great  eulqgiums 
of  the  presbytery,  as  acting  in  the  nature  of  an  ecclesiastical 
senate  together  with  the  bishop,  that  our  late  learned  de- 
fender of  those  Epistles  thence  concludes, — that  the  power 
and  privileges  of  presbyteries  was  greater  in  the  second 
century,  when  Ignatius  lived,  than  in  the  fourth  age  of  the 
Church,  when  he  thinks  the  powers  and  authority  of  pres- 


1  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  n.  2.    'TCfroraeaopivoi  nf  liruneSinp  $  irpcff/Svrcpcy. 
9  Ep.  ad.  Magnes.  n.  2.  8  Ep.  ad  Magnes.  n.  6.    UpocaQriptr* 

IwiOKOint  tig  towov  9c£,  $  rtSv  frpiafivrkpiov  tig  t6tov  avvtlpm  rwv  'Awovtikmv, 
*Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.2.     'Ywor&fffft<r$t  rtf  irpifffivrtpitft  tag  roXg  ' Airor6Xotc. 
6  Ibid.  n.  3.    'Qf  avvityiov  9ia,  $  tig  (rwdttrpov  'Ano^SXotv.     XvptQ  niruv 
tKicXrjaia  ti  Kaktirai.  •  Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.  7.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  8. 
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keries  was  a  little  sunk  and  diminished  over  all  the  world, 
i  even  at  Alexandria  itself,  where  it  had  most  of  all 
unshed.  And  this  he  makes  an  argument  of  the  anti- 
ity  of  those  Epistles,  that  they  were  the  genuine  product 
Ignatius,  because  no  one  of  the  fourth  age  would  have 
ren  such  encomiums  of  the  presbytery,  or  armed l  them 
th  so  great  authority  and  power.  I  shall  not  dispute  this 
liter,  nor  enter  upon  any  nice  comparison  of  the  different 
wers  of  presbyters  in  these  two  ages,  but  only  represent 
the  reader  what  privileges  still  remained  to  them  in  the 
lrth  century. 

ST.  10.— Yet  still  they  were  admitted  to  join  with  the  Bishop  in  the  Impo- 
sition of  Hands  in  the  Ordination  of  Presbyters. 

And  here  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in  this  age,  in  the 
duration  of  a  presbyter,  all  the  presbyters  that  were  pre- 
nt  were  allowed,  nay  even  required,  to  join  with  the  bishop 

imposition  of  hands  upon  the  party  to  be  ordained, 
iiat  it  was  so  in  the  African  Churches,  is  beyond  all  dispute; 
r  in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,9  there  is  a  canon  ex- 
essly  enjoining  it;  "  When  a  presbyter  is  ordained,  while 
e  bishop  pronounces  the  benediction,  and  lays  his  hand 
>on  his  head,  all  the  presbyters  that  are  present  shall  lay 
eir  hands  by  the  bishop's  hand  upon  his  head  also."  And 
is  in  all  likelihood  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  Church; 
r  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria,9  there 

a  rule  to  the  same  purpose.  In  the  Latin  Church,  the 
scree  of  the  council  of  Carthage  seems  also  to  have  pre- 
liled ;  because  it  is  inserted  into  their  canon-law  by  Gratian* 
id  other  collectors,  from  whence  it  became  the  common 


1  Pearson.  Vindic.  Ignat.  Par.  2.  c.  16.  p.  428.  Nemo  tarn  soris  Ecclesiee 
nporibus— Presbyterium  tot  laudibus  cumul&sset,  tanta  auctorilate  arinfisset, 
jus  Potestas  ea  tempestate,  etiam  Alexandria,  ubi  maxim 6  floruerat, 
ntopere  imminuta  est.  '  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  3.    Presbyter  cum 

dinatur,  Episcopo  eum  benedicente,  et  manum  super  caput  ejus  tenente, 
lain  omnes  Presbyteri,  qui  pnesentes  sunt,  manus  suas  juxta  manum  Epis- 
pi  super  caput  illius  teneant.  *  Eccl.  Alex.  Constit.  c.  6.  ap. 

evereg.  Not.  in  Canon.  Apost.  c.  2.  Cum  rult  Episcopus  ordinarc  Presby- 
ran,  manum  suam  capiti  ejus  imponat,  simulcftie  omnes  Presbyteri  istud 
ngant.  ♦  Grat.  Dist.  28.  c.  8.  Ivo.  Part.  6^c.  12. 
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practice  of  our  own  Church,  which  is  continued  tothis  dap 
Some  ancient  canons1  indeed  say,  that  one  bishop  ai<m 
shall  ordain  a  presbyter;  but  that  is  not  said  to  exdttdi 
presbyters  from  assisting,  but  only  to  put  a  difference  be? 
tween  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter;  for  ttfc 
ordination  of  a  bishop  could  not  regularly  be  performed 
without  the  concurrence  of  three  bishops  with  the  metro- 
politan; but  a  presbyter  might  be  ordained  by  a  single 
bishop,  without  any  other  assistance,  save  that  of  his  pres- 
byters joining  with  him.  And  this  plainly  appears  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  fourth  century. 

Sect.  11*— And  allowed  to  sit  in  Consistory  with  their  Bishop*. 

It  is  further  evident  from  the  records  of  the  same  age,  dial 
presbyters  had  still  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  consistoiy  whh 
their  bishops.    For  Pope  Siricius,  in  the  latter  end  of  this 
century,  acted  as  Cornelius  had  done  before  him.    When 
he  went  about  to  condemn  the  errors  of  Jovinian,  he  first 
called9  a  presbytery,  and  with  their  advice,  censured  his 
doctrines ;  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  deacons  also 
and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  expelled  him  the  Church.     And 
so  likewise  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  proceeded  against 
Andronicus,  the  impious  and  blaspheming  prefect  of  Pen- 
tapolis ;  he  first  laid  open  his  horrible  crimes  before  the 
consistory  of  his  Church,  and  then  with  their  consent  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him,* 
which  he  therefore  calls   the   Act   of  the  Consistory8  or 
Sanhedrim  of  Ptolemais,  in  the  circular  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  give  notice  of  his  excommunication  to  other  Churches. 
Baronius,  indeed,  and  the  common  editors  of  the  councils 
reckon  this  by  mistake  among  the   provincial  synods.  But 
it  appears  evidently  from  Synesius,   that  it  was  only  the 
private  consistory  of  the  Church  of  Ptolemais;   for  he  says 

1  Can.  A  post,  c.  9«  Con.  Carthag.  3.  c.  45.  *  Sirie.  Ep.S.  id 

Eceles.  Mcdiolan.  Facto  Prosbyterio,    constilit  Doctrine   nostras,  id  est* 

Christiana;  Legi,  esso  contraria Uncle  omnium  noatrorum  tam  Preubf- 

terorum  et  Diaconorum,  quam  totiiw  Clcri  unam  scitote  fuisse  sententUo,  it 
Jovinianus,  Auxontius,  &?.  in  pcrpetuum  damnati,  extra  Ecclesiam  remane- 
rrnt.  s  Syncs.  Kp.  57.  p.  190.    'Svvl  Ci  olg  rb  cvvitpwv ^MT^Xh 

rt)v  'AvfpoviKts  paviav,  aics<7aT\, 
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expressly,1  "  The  Church  of  Ptolemais  gave  notice  of  this 
excommunication  to  all  her  sister  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  requiring  them  to  hold  Andronicus  excommunicated, 
and  not  to  despise  her  act,  as  being  only  a  poor  Church  in 
a  small  city ;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  state  of  a 
private  consistory,  but  is  not  spoken  in  the  stylo  of  a  pro- 
J   racial  council. 

Sect.  12. — As  also  in  Prorincial  Councils. 

• 

Yet  this  is  not  said  with  any  design  to  deny  that  presby- 
ters were  allowed  to  sit  in  provincial  synods ;  for  there  are 
undeniable  evidences  of  their  enjoying  this  privilege  within 
the  compass  of  the  fourth  century,  and  after  ages  also.     In 
the  council  of  Eliberis,  which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  age,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-six  presby- 
ters8 sitting  together  with  the  bishops,  as  is  expressly  said 
in  the  Acts  of  the  council.    The  first  council  of  Aries,  called 
by  Constantine,  had  also  several  presbyters  in  it,  the  names 
of  many  of  which  are  lost,  as  are  also  the  names  of  most  of 
the  bishops,  who  were  two  hundred ;  yet  the  names  of  fifteen 
presbyters8  are  still  remaining.    And  it  is  observable,  that 
in  Constantino's  Tractorice,  or  letters  of  summons,  the  pres- 
byters as  well  as  bishops  were  called  by  imperial  edict  to 
attend  at  that  council;  if  we  may  judge  of  all  the  rest  by 
that  one  example,  which  remains  upon  record  in  Eusebius : 
for  there,  in  the  letter  sent  to  summon  Chrestus,  bishop  of 
Syracuse,  orders  are  given  him*  to  bring  along  with  him 
two  of  the  second  throne;  which  phrase,  as  has  been  ob- 
served before,  denotes  two  presbyters.     So  that  from  hence 
it  is  clear,  that  presbyters  were  then  privileged  to  sit  in 
council  with  their  bishops,  and  that  by  imperial  edict.     In 
Justellus's  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici,  there  are  three  or 
four  Roman  councils,  where  the  presbyters  are  particularly 
mentioned  as  sitting,  and  sometimes  voting  with  the  bishops. 
In  the  council  under  Hilarius,  Anno  491,  the  presbyters  of 

1  Id.  Ep.  58.  p.  109.        8  Con.  Eliber.  Prottm.  Residentibus  etiam  triginta 
(al.  riginti.)      Presbyteris,  astantibus  Diaconibus  et  omni  Plebe.  s  Con. 

Arelat.  1.  in  Calalogo  eorum  qui  Concilio  interfuerunt.     In  Edit.  Crab,  maid 
vocat  secundum.  *  Euseb.  lib.  x.  c.  5.    2v£cv£ac  ctavrtf  $  Ho  yi  nvag 

ritv  Ik  th  ctvrip*  Sp6v«. 
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• 

Rome  all  sat1  together  with  the  bishops,  and  the  deacons 
stood  by  them.  So  again  in  the  council  under  Felix,  Anno 
487,*  the  names  of  seventy-six  presbyters  are  mentioned 
that  sat  together  with  the  bishops  in  council,  the  deacons 
as  before  standing  by  them.  And  in  the  council  under 
Symmachus,  Anno  499,  sixty-seven  presbyters  and  six  dea- 
cons subscribed  in  the  very  same  form8  of  words  as  the 
bishops  did.  In  another  council,  under  the  same  Symma- 
chus, Anno  502,  thirty-six  presbyters4  are  named,  who  sat 
therein.  And  in  the  council  under  Gregory  the  Second, 
Anno  715,  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  all  sub- 
scribe in  the  same5  form  to  the  decrees  then  published  by 
them  all  together. 

The  like  instances  may  be  seen  in  the  first  councils  of 
Toledo6  and  Bracara,7  where  we  may  also  observe  the  dif- 
ference made  between  presbyters  and  deacons ;  that  the 
presbyters  are  always  represented  as  sitting  together  with 
their  bishops,  but  the  deacons  only  standing  by  to  attend 
them.  All  which  notwithstanding,  Cellotius,  the  Jesuit, 
and  some  others  of  that  strain  have  the  confidence  to  assert, 
that  presbyters  were  never  allowed  to  sit  with  bishops  in 
their  councils.  Bellarmin  does9  not  go  so  far,  but  only 
denies  them  a  decisive  voice  there :  in  which  assertion  he  is 
opposed,  not  only  by  the  generality  of  protestant  writers,9 
but  also  by  Habertus,10  and  other  learned  defenders11  of  the 
Gallican  liberties  in  his  own  communion.  So  that  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  by  unprejudiced  writers,  and  curious 


1  Con.   Rom.  ap.  Just  el.  torn.  i.  p.  250.       Residentibus  etiam  unWersis 
Presby teris,  adstantibus  quoque  Diaconis,  etc.  *  Ibid.  p.  255.       *  Ibid, 

p.  259.  Subscripserunt  Presbyteri  numero  sexaginta-septem.  Cellos  Lao- 
rentius  Archipresbyter  tituli  Praxedig  hie  subscripsi  et  consensi  8ynodalib«s 
Constitutis,  atque  in  hac  me  profiteor  raanere  sententifi,  etc.  *  Ibid.  p.  261. 
Residentibus  etiam  Presbyteris,  Projectitio,  Martino,etc.  Adstantibus  quoqae 
Diaconis.  *  Ibid.  p.  274.    Sisinnius  Presbyter  huic  Constitute,  a  nobis 

promulgate,  subscripsi.  Petrus  Archidiaconus  huic  Constitute,  a  nobis  prr 
mulgato,  subscripsi.  *  Con.  Tolet.  1.    Conrenientibus  Episcopis  is 

Ecclesia — Considentibus  Presbyteris,  astantibus  Diaconis,  etc.  f  Coo, 

Bracar.  1.  Considentibus  simul  Episcopis,  presentibus  quoque  Presbyterii, 
astantibusqne  Ministris,  rel  universo  Clero.  8  Bellam.  de  Condi, 

lib.  i.  c.  15.  •  Morton.  Apol.  Cathol.  part  2,  lib.lv.  c.  8.    WhiUker 

de  Concil.  Quest.  S.  10  Habertus  Not.  in  lib.  Pontif.  Grecor.  p.  176. 

11  Ranchin's  Review  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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searchers  of  antiquity,  that  presbyters  had  liberty  to  sit  and 
deliberate  with- bishops  in  provincial  councils. 

Sect.  13. — And  in  General  Councils  likewise. 

But  as  to  general  or  universal  councils,  there  are  some 
protestant  writers  who  seem  to  make  it  a  dispute,  whether 
presbyters  anciently  were  allowed  to  sit  in  them.  A  learned 
person1  of  our  own  Church  says,  "It  was  never  before 
heard  of  that  priests  did  sit  in  Oecumenical  councils",  mean- 
ing-, before  the  council  of  Lateran,  under  Callistus  the 
Second,  Anno  1123,  where  six  hundred  abbots  were  pre* 
sent.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  reckon  the  first 
council  of  Aries  a  general-council,  if  a  multitude  pf  bishops 
from  all  quarters  can  make  it  so :  for  there  were  two  hun- 
dred bishops  present ;  and  as  I  noted  before,  several  pres- 
byters were  ordered  to  come  along  with  them.  However, 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  Anno  381,  is  reckoned  by 
all  a  general-council  (though  there  were  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops  in  it;)  and  there  we  find  three  presbyters 
together9  subscribing  among  the  bishops  also.  The  learn- 
ed Habertus8  gives  several  other  instances  out  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  the  second  council  of  Nice,  the  eighth 
council  called  against  Photius,  and  others.  From  all 
which,  and  what  has  here  been  alleged,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded, that  presbyters  had  anciently  the  privilege  of  sitting 
and  voting  also  in  general-councils. 

Sect,  14.— Of  the  Titles  of  Honour  gWen  to  Presbyters,  as  well  as  Bishops, 
and  what  Difference  there  was  between  them,  as  applied  to  both. 

These  prerogatives  of  presbyters,  being  thus  allowed  in 
so  many  cases  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  bishops,  ad- 
vanced their  character  and  reputation  very  high,  and  made 
them  of  great  esteem  in  the  Church:  insomuch  that  many  of 
the  same  titles  of  honour  which  were  given  to  bishops, 
where  with  a  little  variation  given  to  presbyters  also. 
Hence  they  are  called  Upoe^poi,  by  Synesiu«*and  Eusebius; 

— — — — — —  j  — — ■  ■  i  — — — r— ■■ -  — — — — r— ■— <r»i       »  i 

1  Bishop  Burnet's  Vindication  of  the  Ordination,  Ac.  Pref.  p.  33. 
*  Con.  Constanttii,  torn.  ii.  p.  057.  Tyrannus,  presbyter  Ambrii :  Auxanon, 
presbyter  Apamea? ;  Helladiua,  presbyter  Commanensis.  8  Habert.  Not. 
la  Pontif.  p.  175.  *  Synes.  Ep.  12.    Euseb.  lib.  x.  c.  4. 

VOL.  I.  *   B 
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IlfHx? Jrcc9  by  Nazianzen1  and  Basil ;  Ilpo^arat,  by  Chryso- 
stom*  and  Nazianzen  likewise ;  which  names  answer  to  the 
titles  of  Propositi  and  Antistites  in  Latin,  and  signify  pre- 
sidents, or  rulers  and  governors  of  the  people.     I  know, 
indeed,  some  learned  persons8  are  of  opinion,  that  the  name 
Aniistes  is  never  given  to  any  presbyter  by  any  ancient 
writer.    But  this  assertion  must  be  understood  with  a  little 
qualification,    otherwise  it  will  not  be  exactly  true;    for 
Hilarius  Sardus,*  speaking  of  presbyters,  against  whom  a 
bishop  is  not  to  receive  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or 
three  witnesses,  gives  them  expressly  the  title  of  Antistites 
Dei.    So  does  also  the  author4  of  the  Questions  upon  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin. 
And  though  Pr&positi,  in  Cyprian's  Epistles,  commonly 
signifies  bishops,  yet  it  does  not  always  so;  for  the  pros* 
byters  of  Rome,  writing6  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  style 
themselves  Prt&positi;  and  Celerinus,7  in  his  Epistle  to 
Lucian,  gives  them  the  same  title.    But  Sidonius  Apollinari*9 
sets  this  matter  right,  when  he  teacheth  us  to  distinguish 
between  an  Aniistes  of  the  first  order,  and  an  Aniistes  of 
the   second;    which   distinction,   whenever  presbyters  are 
called  Antistites,  if  it  be  not  expressed,  is  always  to  be  un- 
derstood.    Therefore  Blondel  argues  very  loosely,  when  he 
would  infer  from  this  community  of  names  and  titles,  that 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  but  one  and  the  same  order; 
which  might  as  well  be  inferred  from  the  name,  Sacerdotei, 
priests,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers, 
and,  as  Cyprian  observes,9  denotes  an  honour  common  both 

1  Naz.  Orat.  i.    Basil.  Reg.  Moral.  71.  *  Chrys.  Horn.  11.  In  1  Turn, 

4.  I.  Naz.  Orat.  i.  p.  37.  *  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Concil.  Ancyr.  c.  IS.  Naqae 
enim  Presbyter  unquam  Antistes  dicitur.  *  Ambros.  al.  Hilar.  Cos. 

In  1  Tim.  v.    Hujus  Ordinis  sublimis  honor  est;  hujusmodi  enim  Viearii  tnt 
Christi :  Idcirco  non  facile  de  hue  Persona  Accusatio  debet  adraitti.    lncrtdi- 
bile  enim  debet  rideri,  latum  qui  Dei  Antistes  est,  criminose  Yersatum. 
*  Aug.  Quest.  Vet.  et  Not.  Test.  c.  101.     Propter  quod  Antistites  Dai  nrt, 
in  Domo  Dei  ct  in  honore  Christi  cum  dignitate  consistunt.  •  Ep.*. 

al.  8.  ap.  Cyprian.  Cum  incumbat  nobis,  qui  videmur  Prepositi  esse,  et  nee 
Pas  tor  is  custodire  Gregem.  T  Celerin.  Ep.  21.  ap.  Cypr.  Praeepenmt 

eos  Propositi  tantisper  sic  esse,  donee  Episcopus  constituatur.  •  8Mon. 

lib.  it.  Ep.  11.  Antistes  fuit  Ordine  in  secundo,  fratrem  fasce  lerans  Epis- 
copal!. •  Cypr.  Ep.  66.  al.  61.  ad  Lucium,  p.  145.  Preabyteri  am 
Episcopo  sacerdotali  honore  conjunct!. 
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o  bishops  and  presbyters:  though  when  there  was  occasion 
o  speak  more  accurately  and  distinctly  of  bishops,  their 
impropriate  title  was  that  of  Summi  Sacer dotes,  chief  priests, 
o  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  inferior  order,  as  I 
lave  showed  before  in  speaking  of  the  titles  of  bishops;  to 
vhich  I  shall  only  add  here  the  testimony  of  Optatus,1  who 
jives  both  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  name  of  priests, 
Old  their  office  the  name  of  priesthood ;  but  with  this  dif- 
erence,  that  the  deacons  were  only  in  the  third  degree  of 
iriesthood,  and  the  presbyters  in  the  second,  but  the  bishops 
v^re  the  heads  and  chief  of  all.  From  whence  it  is  plain, 
hat  if  a  bare  community  of  names  argued  an  identity  of 
offices,  one  might  as  well  infer,  that  bishops  and  deacons, 
mt  presbyters  and  deacons,  were  but  one  and  the  same  order, 
lecause  they  share  in  the  same  common  titles  of  priest  and 
HriesthoocL 

lacr.  15. — In  what  sense  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons,  called  Priests, 

by  Optatus. 

If  here  it  be  inquired,  as  it  is  very  natural  to  ask  the 
[uestion,  why  Optatus  gives  all  the  three  orders  of  bishops, 
iresbyters,  and  deacons,  the  title  of  priesthood? — the 
inswer  is  plain  and  obvious.  Because,  according  to  him 
nrery  order  had  its  share,  though  in  different  degrees,  in 
he  Christian  priesthood  ;  which  is  not,  as  some  imagine,  a 
lower  to  offer  Christ's  body  and  blood  really  upon  the  altar, 
is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead:  (which  is 
mch  a  notion  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  as  no  ancient 
tuthor  or  ritual  ever  mentions:)  but  it  consists  in  a  power 
tnd  authority  to  minister  publicly,  according  to  God's  ap- 
lointment,  in  holy  things,  or  things  pertaining  to  God. 
tad  there  are  several  parts  of  this  power,  according  to  the 
lifferent  participation  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Optatus, 
rishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  had  each  their  respective 
ihare  in  the  priesthood.    Thus  it  was  one  act  of  the  priest's 

1  OpUU.  lib.  i.  p.  89.  Quid  commemorera  Diaconos  in  tertio  ?  Quid  Pres- 
ryteros  in  secnndo  Sacerdotio  constitutes  ?  Ipsi  Apices  et  Principes  omnium, 
Jiqui  Episeopi  Ulis  temporibus — Instrumenta  Divine  Legis  impie  tradiderunt. 
Confer.  HitToo.  Bpist.87.  Where  he  calls  Presbyters,  Secundi  Ordinis  Sacer- 

lote*. 
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office  to  offer  up   the   sacrifice   of  the   people's  prayer*, 
praises,  and  thanksgiving's  to   God,  as  their  mouth  and 
orator,  and  to  make  intercession  to  God  for  them.     Another 
part  of  the   office  was  in  God's  name  to  bless  the  people, 
particularly  by  admitting  them  to  the  benefit  and  privilege 
of  remission   of  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration  or  baptism. 
And  thus  far  deacons  were  anciently  allowed  to  minister  in 
holy  things,  as   mediators   between  God  and  the  people; 
upon  which   account  a   late  learned  writer1  joins  entirely 
with   Optatus,  in   declaring  deacons  to  be  sharers  in  this 
lowest  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood.    Above  this  was 
the  power  of  offering  up  to  God  the  people's  sacrifices  at 
the  altar;    that  is,  as  Mr.  Mede*  and  others  explain  them, 
first  the  eucharistical  oblations  of  bread  and  wine,  to  agnize 
or  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  creatures ;  then 
the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  commemoration 
of  Christ's  bloody  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  mystically  repre- 
sented in   the   creatures   of  bread  and  wine;  which  whole 
sacred  action  was  commonly  called  the  Christian's  reason- 
able and  unbloody  sacrifice,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.   Now 
the   deacons  (as   we   shall   see  in  the  next  chapter)  were 
never  allowed  to  offer  these  oblations  at  the  altar,  but  it 
was  always  a  peculiar  act  of  the  presbyter's  office,  which 
was  therefore  reckoned  a  superior  degree  of  the  priesthood. 
Another  act  of  the  priestly  office  was  to  interpret  the  mind 
and   will  of  God  to  the  people ;  as  also  to  bless  them  so- 
lemnly  in   his  name,  and  upon  confession  and  repentance 
grant  them  ministerial  absolution:  and  these  being  also  the 
ordinary  offices  of  presbyters,  they  gave  them  a  further  title 
to  the  priesthood.     All  these  offices,  and  some  more,  the 
bishops8  could  perform,  such  as  the  solemn  consecration  or 
benediction  of  persons  set  apart  for  the  ministry,  &c.  which, 
together  with  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  or  power  of  ruling 
and  governing  the  Church,  as  vicars  of  Christ,  gave  them  a 
title  to  a  yet  higher  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood; 
whence,  as  I  noted  before,  they  were  called  chief  priests, 

1  Dr.  Hick's  Discourse  of  the  Christian  Priesthood,  c.  H.  sect.  6.  p.  3S. 
•Mede  Christ.  Sacrif.  c.  ii.  p.  856.  Hick's  ibid.  p.  40,  with  many  others 
cited  by  him.  s'Iip«pyiTv  r©  IvayyiXiov  Epiphanius  calls  it.  Her. 

79.  n.  S.    See  before  chap.  ii.  sect.  6. 
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Primi  Sacerdofes,  Summi  Sacer  dotes,  Principes  Sacerdotum, 
and  Poniifices  Maximi.  I  know,  indeed,  Albaspiny  and 
several  others  of  the  Roman1  Communion  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  prelatical  and  sacerdotal  office  in  a 
rishop,  which  is  invented  to  serve  some  peculiar  hypotheses 
>f  their  own:  as  first,  that  a  bishop  differs  nothing1  from  a 
iresbyter  as  he  is  a  priest;  secondly,  that  bishop  and  pres- 
lyter  are  but  one  sacerdotal  order;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
proper  notion  and  specific  character  of  the  sacerdotal  order 
s  a  power  to  offer  Christ's  body  and  blood,  as  a  propitiatory 
acrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead.  All  which  are  contrary  to 
he  plain  sense  of  antiquity,  which  knew  no  such  specific 
sharacter  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  nor  ever  dreamt  of  bishops 
ind  presbyters  being  but  one  order  in  reference  to  the 
nriesthood;  but  always  spake  of  them  as  distinct  orders, 
md  placed  their  distinction  in  their  enjoying-  different 
lowers  of  the  priesthood,  making  presbyters  only  the  se- 
cond order,  and  second  priesthood,  Secundus  Ordo  et  Se- 
mndmm  Sacerdotium,  and  bishops  the  first;  and  asserting 
hat  the  juridical  acts  of  a  bishop  were  also  sacerdotal,  or 
icts  of  a  superior  degree  of  the  Christian  priesthood  pecu- 
liar to  bis  order.  St.  Cyprian9  scruples  not  to  call  such  acts 
Sacerdotii  Vigor,  the  vigour  and  power  of  the  episcopal 
priesthood,  speaking  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  which  he 
had,  as  the  priest  of  God,  to  punish  presbyters  and  deacons 
that  were  under  him;  which  he  had  improperly  called  the 
power  of  his  priesthood,  had  his  jurisdiction  and  priesthood 
been  two  different  powers  in  him.  This  may  serve  at  once 
to  caution  the  reader  against  that  subtle  distinction  of  the 
Romanists,  and  give  him  a  short  account  both  of  the  nature 
tnd  different  degrees  of  the  Christian  priesthood. 

8sct.  Id. — Why  Priests  called  Mediators  between  God  and  Men. 

There  is  another  name  frequently  occurring  in  the  Greek 
writers,  when  they  speak  of  Christian  priests,  which  will 
deserve  to  be  explained :  that  is  the  name,  Mt&irai,  media- 
tors between  God  and  men,  a  title  given  them  by  the  author 

1  MUurra.  de  Cleric,  lib.  i.  c.  1 1.    Canisius  Cateeh.  de  Sacram.  Ord.  sect.  4. 
1  Cypr.  Ep.  xv.  al.  80.  p.  48.  ed.  Ox. 
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of  the  Constitutions,1  as  also  by  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  many  others,  whose  authorities  are 
collected  by  Cotelerius.9  The  Latin  writers  are  more, 
sparing  in  the  use  of  this  term ;  for  except  St.  Jerom,  Co* 
telerips  could  find  none  that  used  it.  St.  Austin  is  so  far 
from  using  it,  that  he  condemns  it8  as  intolerable  in  Parme- 
nian  the  Donatist,  who  had  said,  "  that  the  bishop  was  me- 
diator between  God  and  the  people."  And  indeed  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  intolerable  to  say,  there  is  any  other 
mediator  besides  one,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  the  Greek 
fathers  used  the  word  in  a  qualified  sense,  not  for  an  au- 
thentic mediator,  or  mediator  of  redemption,  who  pleads  his 
own  merits  before  God  in  the  behalf  of  others ;  but  only  for 
a  mediator  of  ministerial  intercession,  in  which  sense  some 
of  the  ancients4  think  Moses  is  called  a  mediator  by  St. 
Paul,  Gal.  iii.  19.  because  he  was  the  iniernuncius  to  relate 
the  mind  of  God  to  the  people,  and  the  people's  requests 
and  resolutions  to  God  again.  And  in  this  qualified  sense 
it  is  generally5  owned  that  Christian  priests  may  be  called 
mediators  also,  as  those  that  are  appointed  to  convey  the 
people's  devotions  to  God,  and  the  will  and  blessing  of 
God  to  the  people. 

Sect.  17. — The  ancient  Form  and  Manner  of  ordaining  Presbyters. 

Having  thus  far  spoken  of  the  several  offices  and  titles  of 
presbyters,  it  remains  that  I  give  a  short  account  of  the  form 
and  manner  of  their  ordination,  by  which  they  were  invested 
with  their  power,  and  authorized  to  perform  the  several 
duties  of  their  function.  Now,  as  to  this  it  is  plain,  the  an- 
ient form  was  only  imposition  of  hands  and  a  consecration- 
prayer.  Thus  it  is  described  in  the  canon6  of  the  council  of 
Carthage,  which  has  been  cited  before,  and  in  the  author 


1  Consti t.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  25.  *  Coteler.  Not.  ibid.  ■  A*, 

cont.  Parmen.  lib.ii.  c.  8.  Si  Johannes  diceret — Mediatorem  me  habetls  apri 
Pattern,  et  ego  exoro  pro  peccatis  vestris  (sicut  Pannenianus  quodaaloeo 
posuit  Episcopuin,  Mediatorem  inter  Populum  et  Deum)  quis  eum  ferret  bo- 
norum  atque   fidelium  Christ ianorura?  4  Basil,  de  Spir.Sto.  e.  14. 

Theodor.  Com.  in  Gal.  iii.  19.  *See  Dr.  Potter,  Ch.  Got.  c.  ▼. 

p.  251.    Coteler.  Not.  in,  Constit.  lib.  ii.  c.  25.  •  Con.  Carth.  if. 

c.  3.  cited  before,  sect.  10. 
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ider  the  name  of  Dionysius,1  who  represents  it  in  this 
inner :  he  says,  "  The  person  to  be  ordained  kneeled  he- 
re the  bishop  at  the  altar,  and  he*  laying  his  hand  upon 
■  h#ad,  did  consecrate  him  with  an  holy  prayer,  and  then 
gned  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross;  after  which  the 
shop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  that  were  present  gave 
m  the  kiss  of  peace."  The  author  of  the  Constitutions9 
teaks  also  of  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  but  no  more. 
ran  which  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  words 
bioh  the  Roman  Church  makes  to  be  the  most  necessary 
id  essential  part  of  a  priest's  ordination,  viz.  "  Receive 
on  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  mass 
*h  for  the  living  and  the  dead/'  were  not  in  any  of  the 
icient  forms  of  consecration.  One  of  their  own  writers,* 
iorinus,  after  the  most  diligent  search  he  could  make  into 
me  matters,  could  find  no  form  for  900  years  together, 
at  made  any  mention  of  them.  And  for  their  other  cere- 
onies  superadded  to  the  old  ones,  other  learned  writers  of 
mt  Church  do  as  ingenuously  confess  the  novelty  of  them, 
itbertus*  proves  against  Catumsiritus,  that  material  unction 
a  new  thing,  and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient  or- 
nation ;  as  neither  is  it  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church  at  this 
ly.  So  that  when  Gregory  Nazianzen6  and  others  speak 
fan  unction,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  speaking  mysti- 
tUy  of  the'spiritual  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Cabassutius6 
Merves  the  same  of  the  custom  of  delivering  the  sacred 
Msels  into  the  hands  of  the  person  that  was  ordained,  that 
jwever  some  plead  very  stifly  for  its  antiquity,  yet  it  is 
ally  but  a  modern  custom ;  and  he  cites  Morinus  for  the 
ime  opinion.  So  that  I  need  not  stand  to  show  the  novelty 
F  these  things,  which  is  so  evidently  proved,  as  well  by 
le  confession  of  these  learned  men,  as  by  the  silence  of  all 
icient  rituals.  But  there  is  one  thing  the  reader  may  be 
ssirous  to  know  further,  viz.  what  form  of  words  the  con- 
xmtion-prayer  was  conceived    in? — To  which   I    must 


'Dionyg.  de  Eccles.  Hierarch.  c.  v.  part  2.  p.  364.  *  Constit.  A  post. 

>?  Tiii.  c.  16.  sSce  Bishop  Burnet  of  Ordination,  p.  24,  who  cites 

orinns.  *  Habert.  Observ.  in  Pontif.  Grace,  p.  386.  6  Naz, 

rat;  v.  p.  ISO.  6  Cabassut.  Notit.  Concil.  c.  43. 
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answer  as  I  have  done  before  about  bishops,  that  there  wu 
no  such  general  form  then  extant ;  but  every  bishop  having 
liberty  to  frame  his  own  liturgy,  he  used  such  a  form  as  he 
thought  convenient,   in  his  own   Church;  it  being  a  thing 
indifferent,  as  a  learned  person1  observes,  so  the  substance 
of  the  blessing  were  preserved.    The  only  form  now  re- 
maining is  that  which  is  extant  in  the  Constitutions,  which 
because   it  will  show  the  reader  what  was  thai  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  benediction,  I  will  here  insert  the  words  of  it, 
which  are  these:  "Look,  O  Lord,  upon  this  thy  uervant, 
who   is  chosen  into   the  presbytery  by  the  suffrage  and 
judgment  of  all  the  clergy,  and  fill  him  with  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  counsel,  that  he  may  help  and  govern  thy  people 
with  a  pure  heart ;  in  like  manner  as  Thou  hadst  respect  to 
thy  chosen  people,  commanding  Moses  to  make  choice  of 
elders,  whom  Thou  didst  replenish  with  thy  Spirit.    And 
now,  Lord,  do  the  same  thing,  preserving  in  us  the  never- 
failing  Spirit   of  thy  grace ;    that  he  being  full  of  healing 
powers  and  instructive  discourse,  may  with  meekness  teach 
thy  people,  and  serve  Thee  sincerely  with  a  pure  mind,  and 
willing  soul,  and  unblameably  perform  the  sacred  services9 
for  thy  people,  through  Christ,  &c."    Where  we  may  ob* 
serve,  that  it  was  not  then  thought  necessary  to  express  all 
or  any  of  the  offices  of  a  presbyter  in  particular,  but  only 
in  general  to  pray  for  grace  to  be  given  to  the  priest  then 
ordained,  whereby  he  might  be  enabled  to  perform   them. 
And  this,  with  a  solemn  imposition  of  hands,was  reckoned  a 
sufficient  form  of  consecration;    which  I  note  for  the  in- 
struction  of  those  who  may  be  apt  to  think  that  modem 
forms  of  ordination  are  in  every  circumstance  like  the  pri- 
mitive ones;  whereas,  if  Morinus  says  true,  the  words  which 
are  now  most  in  use,  viz.  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  were  not 
in  the   Roman   pontifical  above  400  years    ago  :    which 
makes  good  the  observation  of  a  learned  person,*  "  That 
the  Church  Catholic  did  never  agree  on  one  uniform  ritual, 
or  book  of  ordination,  but  that  was  still  left  to  the  freedom 


1  BUhop  Burnet's  Vindication  of  the  Ordination,  &c.  p.  25.  Coostit, 

A  post.   lib.  viii.  c.   16.     Tag  vnip  r«  Xa«  Iiq  npy  in  g  &n&nug  UrtXij, 
*  Bishop  Burnet's  Vind.  of  the  Ordination,  p.  33. 
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'  particular  Churches ;  and  so  the  Church  of  Engflttd  had 
much  power  to  make  or  alter  rituals,  as  any  other  had. 

8bct.  18.— Of  the  Arthifrttbyteri. 

I  should  here  have  ended  this  chapter  about  presbyters, 
it  that  it  is  necessary  to  giye  some  account  of  the  Archi- 
tsbyleri,  and  Seniores  Ecclesue,  which  are  sometimes 
rationed  in  ancient  writers.  The  archpresbyters  are 
oken  of  by  St.  Jerom,  *  who  seems  to  say  there  was  one, 
id  but  one  in  every  Church  ;  and  perhaps  he  is  the  first 
tthor  that  mentions  them.  After  him  Socrates4  speaks  of 
le  Peter,  protopresbyter  of  Alexandria,  whom  Sozomen* 
ills  archpresbyter.  And  Liberatus*  mentions  one  Prote- 
ts,  archpresbyter,  in  the  same  Church ;  from  whom  we 
■o  learn,  in  some  measure,  what  was  the  office  and  quality 
°  the  archpresbyter.  He  was  not  always  the  senior  pres- 
fttr  of  the  Church,  as  some  are  apt  to  imagine,  but  one 
losen  out  of  the  college  of  presbyters,  at  the  pleasure  of 
le  bishop  ;  for  Liberatus  says  expressly,  that  Dioscorus, 
te  bishop,  made  Proterius  archpresbyter  of  the  Church ; 
hich  implies  that  he  did  not  come  to  the  office  by  virtue  of 
is  seniority,  but  by  the  bishop's  appointment.  As  to  his 
Bee,  it  is  plain  from  Liberatus,  that  it  was  to  preside  over 
le  Church  next  under  the  bishop,  as  chief  of  the  college 
f  presbyters,  and  to  take  care  of  all  things  relating  to  the 
Srarch  in  the  bishop's  absence ;  as  Proterius  is  said  to 
•re  done,  while  Dioscorus  went  to  the  council  of  Chalce- 
loi.  And  therefore  some,  *  not  without  reason,  think  these 
bekipresbyteri  were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  our 
tens  in  Cathedral-Churches,  as  the  college  of  presbyters 
fere  the  chapter.  But  they  wholly  mistake  the  matter, 
tho*  confound  these  Archipresbyteri  with  the  Cardinales 
*rt$byiert ;  for  that  js  a  name  of  much  later  date,  not  to 


■*— r 


'IHeron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Singuli  Eccleaiarum  Episcopi,  singuli  ArcM- 
feibyteri,  stoguli  Archidiaeoni.  '  Soerat.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.      Tlirpoc  tiq 

fe»rorpMj36r«p0C.  *  Sozotn.  life.  riii.  c.  12.  4  liberal,  Bre- 

!**.  c.  14.  Proterto  Dioscorut  cominendavU  Ecclesiam,  qui  el  eum  Archj- 
t*byt*nmi  fceerat.    In  Edit.  Crab,  mate  l?gitur  Archiepiscopum. 
*tiffiogieitt  Ironic,  part  ii.  c.  7.  p.  358.  •  Opunpkr.  Interpret.  Yocum 

*cfesiast.  Salmas,  de  Primat.  c.  i.  p.  10, 
TO*.  I,  2  c 
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be  found  in  any  genuine  writer  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great :  for  the  council  of  Rome,  which  is  the  only  authority 
that  Bellarmin '  alleges  to  prove  it  more  ancient,  is  a  mere 
fiction.  Besides  that  the  cardinal  presbyters  were  many  in 
the  same  Church  or  city,  but  the  archpresbyter  was  but  one. 
So  that  whatever  was  the  first  original  of  cardinal  pres- 
byters (whether  they  were  so  called  from  their  being  fixed 
in  some  principal  Churches,  where  baptism  might  be  ad- 
ministered, which  were  therefore  called  Ecclesue  vel  Tituli 
Cardinales,  as  Bellarmin  thinks;  or  whether,  as  others9 
imagine,  when  the  number  of  presbyters  was  grown  so 
great  in  large  and  populous  cities,  that  they  could  not  con- 
veniently meet,  and  join  with  the  bishop,  for  ordering  the 
government  of  the  Church,  there  were  some  as  the  chief  of 
them  chosen  out  from  the  rest,  to  be  as  the  bishop's  coun- 
cil, who  were  therefore  called  Cardinales  Presbyferi; — a 
dispute  that  does  not  concern  me  any  further  to  inquire 
into  or  determine;)  I  say,  whatever  was  their  rise,  or  the 
reason  of  their  name,  it  is  certain  they  were  not  the  same 
with  the  Archipresbyteri  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Sect.  10. — Of  the  Senioret  Ecclesiastici.    That  these  were  not  Lay- Elders  ii 

the  Modern  Acceptation. 

As  to  the  Seniores  Ecclesicey  they  were  a  sort  of  elders, 
who  were  not  of  the  clergy,  yet  had  some  concern  in  the 
care  of  the  Church.  The  name  often  occurs  in  Optatus  and 
St.  Austin,  from  whom  we  may  easily  learn  the  nature  of 
their  office.  Optatus  says,3  when  Mensurius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  was  forced  to  leave  his  Church  in  the  time  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  he  committed  the  ornaments 
and  utensils  of  the  Church  to  such  of  the  elders  as  he  could 
trust,  " Fidelibus  Senioribus  commendavit"  Upon  which 
Albaspiny*  notes,  "  that  besides  the  clergy  there  were  then 
some  lay-elders,  who  were  entrusted  to  take  care  of  the 
goods  of  the  Church."      At  the  end  of  Optatus  there  is 


1  Bellar.  de  Cleric.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  9  Stillingfl.  ibid.  »  Optat. 

lib.  i.  p.  41.  ♦  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Optat.  p.  123.    Prcter  Ecdesiat- 

ticos  et  Clericos,  quidan  ex  Plebe  Seniores  et  probate  viUe  rts  Eccleai* 
/    ourabant. 
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tract  called,  The  Purgation  of  Felix  and  Caeeilian,  where- 
i  there  are  several  Epistles  that  make  mention  of  the  same 
ame,  as  that  of  Fortis1  and  Purpurius,  and  another  name- 
388  author.  St.  Austin  inscribes  one  of  his  Epistles9  to 
is  own  Church  of  Hippo  in  this  manner,  Clero,  Senior ibus, 
t  universe  Plebi,  To  the  clergy,  the  elders,  and  all  the 
vople ;  and  in  several  other  places8  has  occasion  to  men- 
ion  these  Seniores  in  other  Churches. 

From  whence  some4  have  concluded,  that  these  were 
tiling  lay-elders,  according  to  the  new  model  and  modern 
cceptation.  Whereas,  as  the  ingenious  author*  of  the 
lumble  Remonstrance  rightly  observes  in  his  reply,  those 
leniores  of  the  primitive  Church  were  quite  another  thing, 
tome  of  them  were  the  Optimates,  the  chief  men  or  magis- 
rates  of  the  place,  such  as  we  still  call  aldermen,  from  the 
ncient  appellation  of  Seniores.  These  are  those  which  the 
2abarsiessitan  council  of  Donatists,  in  St.  Austin,  calls6 
leniores  Nobilissimi ;  and  one  of  the  councils7  of  Carthage 
lore  expressly,  Magistratus  vel  Seniores  locorum,  the  ma- 
gistrates or  elders  of  every  city ;  whom  the  bishops  were 
o  take  with  them  to  give  the  Donatists  a  meeting.  In  this 
ense  Dr.  Hammond8  observes  from  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
nd  some  of  our  Saxon  writings,  that  anciently  our  Saxon 
ings  had  the  same  title  of  elders,  Aldermanni,  Presbyteri, 
nd  Seniores;  as  in  the  Saxon  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
rord,  princes,  is  commonly  rendered,  aldermen.  And  of 
bis  sort  were  some  of  those  Seniores  Ecclesice,  that  have 


1  Gest.  Purgat.  Cecil,  et  Fel.  p.  268.  ex  Epist.  Fortis :  Oranes  yos  Epis- 
jpt,  Presbyteri,  Diacones,  Seniores,  scitis,  Ac.  Ibid,  ex  Epist.  Purpurii : 
tdhibete  Conclericos,  et  Seniores  Plebis,  Ecclesiasticos  Viros,  et  inqui- 
iBt  diligenter,  que  sunt  ists  dissensiones.  Ibid.  Clericis  et  Senioribus 
Irthensium  in  Domino  sternam  salntem.  *  Aug.  Ep.  1S7. 

Id.  eont.  Crescon.  lib.  iii.  c.  29  et  56.  Concio.  2  in  Psal.  xxxvi.  p.  120. 
Smectymn.  Answer  to  the  Remonstrance,  p.  74.  *  Hamon  l'Estrange 

defence  of  the  Remonstrance.  6  Ang.  Coqc.  ii.  in  Psal.  xxxvi.  p. 

90.  f  Con.  Carthag.  Anno  403.  in  Con.  Aphrican.  c.  58.  et  in 

od.  Can.  Eecl.  Afr.  c.  01.  Debere  unumquemqne  nostrum  in  Ciyitate  suft 
erse  oonvenire  Donatistarum  Prepositos,  aut  adjungere  sibi  yicinum  Colle- 
am,  nt  pariter  eos  in  singulis  quibusque,  Civitatibus  vel  Locis,  per  Magis- 
-atus  vel  Seniores  Locorum  conveniant.  •  Ham.  Dissert.  4. 

wt.  Blood*!,  c.  19.  n.  1. 
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been  mentioned,  whose  advice  and  assistance  also,  no 
doubt,  the  bishops  took  in  many  weighty  aflairs  of  the 
Church.  The  other  sort,  which  were  more  properly  called 
Seniores  Ecclesiastici,  were  such  as  were  sometimes  trusted 
with  the  utensils,  treasure,  and  outward  aflairs  of  the  Church; 
and  may  be  compared  to  our  church-wardens,  vestry-men, 
stewards,  who  have  some  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
but  are  not  concerned  as  ruling  elders  in  the  government 
or  discipline  thereof.  Now,  lay-elders  are  a  degree  above 
the  deacons;  but  the  Seniores Ecclesue  were  below  them; 
which  is  a  further  evidence,  that  they  were  not  lay-elders  in 
the  modern  acceptation.  But  of  this  enough.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  third  order  of  the  clergy  in  the  primi- 
tive Church,  which  is  that  of  deacons. 


CHAP.  XX. 
Of  Deacons. 

Sett.  1. — Deacons  always  reckoned  One  of  the  Three  Sacred  Orders  of  tk 

Church. 

The  name  Aiokovoi,  which  is  the  original  word  for  dea- 
cons, is  sometimes  used  in  the  New  Testament,  for  any 
one  that  ministers  irt  the  service  of  God;  in  which  large 
sense  we  sometimes  find  bishops  and  presbyters  styled 
deacons,  not  only  in  the  New  Testament,1  but  in  ecclesias- 
tical writers9  also.     But  here  we  take  it  in  a  more  strict 
sense  for  the  name  on  the  third  order  of  the  clergy  of  tbe> 
primitive  Church.     In  treating  of  which  it  will  be  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  show  the  sense  of  antiquity  concerning" 
their  original.    The  council  of  Trullo  advances  a  very  sin-~ 
gular  notion  about  this  matter,  asserting,  "  that  the  seveia* 
deacons  spoken  of  in  the  Acts,  are  not  to  be  understood  of 
such  as  ministered*  in  divine  service  or  the  sacred  mysteries^ 


1  Act.i.  25.    8  Cor.  vi.4.    2Tim.iv.5.     1  Cor.  Hi.  5.    Eph.  iii.  7.  - 
1  Athaa.  cont.  Gent.  Chrysost.  Mom. ).  in  Phil.  i.  I.  s 

TruU.  c.   16.     *Exrd  AiocoViif  /u)  M  rwv  r«c  fivrypcocf   foa&imph**^ 
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bat  only  of  such  as  served  tables  and  attended  the  poor," 
Bat  the  whole  current  of  antiquity  runs  against  this.  Igna- 
tius1 styles  them  expressly  "  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of 
Christ,"  adding,  "  that  they  are  not  ministers  of  meats  and 
drinks,  but  of  the  Church  of  God."  In  another9  place  he 
speaks  of  them  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gives  them 
a  sort  of  presidency  over  the  people,  together  with  the 
bishop  and  presbyters.  "  Study  to  do  all  things/'  says  he,  "  in 
divine  concord,  under  your  bishop  presiding  in  tire  place  of 
God,  and  the  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  apostolical 
senate,  and  the  deacons,  most  dear  to  me,  as  those  to  whom 
is  committed  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  many 
other9  places  he  requires  the  people  to  be  "  subject  to  them, 
and  reverence  them  as  Jesus  Christ,"  that  is,  as  his  ministers 
attending'  on  his  service.  Cyprian  speaks  of  them  in  the 
same  style,  calling  them4  "  ministers  of  episcopacy  and  the 
Church ;"  withal  referring  their  original  to  the  place  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  the  council  of  Trullo  disputes 
about,  at  the  same  time  that  he  asserts5  they  were  called, 
Ad  Altaris  Ministerhim,  to  the  ministry  and  service  of  the 
altar"  Tertullian6  was  so  far  from  thinking  them  only 
ministers  of  meats  and  drinks,  that  he  joins  them  with 
bishops  and  priests  in  the  honourable  titles  of  guides  and 
leaders  of  the  laity,  and  makes  them  in  their  degree  pastors 
and  overseers  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  And  so  St.  Jerom, 
though  he  sometimes  in  an  angry  humour  speaks  a  little 
contemptuously  of  them,  styling  them7  "  ministers  of  widows 
sad  tables;"  yet  in  other  places8  he  treats  them  with  greater 
respect,  giving  them  the  same  honourable  title  as  Tertullian 
does,  and .  ranking  them  among  the  guides  of  the  people. 
I  showed  before  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Optatus9  had  so 

1  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.  S.  *  Epist.  ad  Magncs.  h.  6\ 

"Efrtt.  ad  Poiyearp. n.  6.  Ep.  ad  Trail,  n.  fr.  ♦  Cypr.  Ep.  05. 

*****  adRogatlan.  Diaoonos  pott  Ascensum  Domini  in  ccelos  Apostoli  sibi 

eo*"Utaenmt,  Episcopates  saf  et  Eecletie  Mintstros.  *  Id.  Ep.  OR. 

j^Qfr.  ad  Fleb.  Legion,  et  Astur.  p.  172.  •  Tert.  de  Fuga.  c.  1 1. 

^•a  ip«i  Anions,  Id  est,    Ipsi   Diaconi,  Prcsbytcri  rt  Episcopi  fugiaat, 

^^fcodd  LaJens  InteUfgere  potent,    &c.      Cum  Duces   fugiunt,    quls  de 

|re*%rlo  nnmero  sustinebit?  T  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Eragr. 

?  ^^M.  ni  Esek.  e.48.   Mensarum  et  Viduarura  Ministri.  •  Id. 

?**■«  in  Mica.  7.     Nolite  credere  in  Ducibus,  non  in  Episcopo,  noa  in  Pres- 

^t***,  bob  is  Diacono.  •  Optat.  lib.  i. 
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great  an  opinion  of  them,  as  to  reckon  their  office  a  lower 
degree  of  the  priesthood.  And  St.  Austin  seems  to  have 
had  the  same  sentiments;  for  in  one  of  his  Epistles1  he 
gives  Prasidius  the  title  of  Consacerdos,  his  fellow  priest, 
whom  yet  St.  Jerom,  in  the  next  Epistle,9  calls  a  deacon. 

Sect.  2.— -Yet  not  generally  called  Priests,  but  Ministers  and  Levites. 

Yet  here,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  impose  upon  my  rea- 
ders, I  must  observe  that  the  name  of  priests  was  not 
generally  given  to  the  deacons,  by  those  that  esteemed 
them  a  sacred  order ;  but  they  are  commonly  distinguished 
from  priests  by  the  names  of  ministers  and  Levites.  Thus 
St.  Jerom  *  distinguishes  them  from  the  priests  of  the  se- 
cond ordeV,  that  is,  from  the  presbyters,  by  the  title  of 
Levites.  The  author  of  the  Questions4  upon  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin,  and  Hilarius 
Sardus*  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  are  more  positive 
and  express  in  denying  them  the  name  of  priests.  And 
Salvian,6  though  he  acknowledges  their  ministration  and 
function  to  be  about  holy  things,  yet  he  gives  them  but  the 
same  title  of  Levites,  and  that  in  contradiction  to  the  priests. 
And  so  frequently  in  the  councils7  the  names,  Sacerdos  and 
Levita,  are  used  as  the  peculiar  distinguishing  titles'  of 
presbyters  and  deacons.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage8 
speaks  more  expressly,  "  that  deacons  are  not  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  but  only  to  the  ministering  office,  or  inferior 
service."  And  hence  the  Canons  sometimes  give  them  the 
name  of ' Yvtipirai  and  Ministri,  the  ministers  and  servants, 
not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters, 


1  Aug.  Ep.  16.  9  Hieron.  Ep.  17.  inter  Epist.  Aug.  a  Hieron. 

Ep.  27.  Episcopi,  et  Sacerdotum  inferioris  grad&s,  ac  Levitarum  innume- 
rabilis  multitudo.  4  Aug.  Queest.  Vet.  et  N.  Test.  torn.  W.  Q.  46. 

Nunquid  Diaconus  potest  vicem  gerere  Sacerdotis.  *  Sacerdotis  vicem 

agere  non  potest,  qui  non  estSaccrdos.  *  Hilar.  Com.  in  Ephes.  4. 

Evangelists?  Diaconi  sunt,  sicut  fuit  Philippus,  quamvis  non  sint  Sacerdotes. 
6  Salvian.  ad  Eccles.  Cathol.  lib.  ii.  p.  391.  Lcvitis  ac  Sacerdotibus  tanti, 
divinaruin  rerum  administratione  fungentibus.  '  Con.  Turon. 

I.  can.  2.  8  Con.  Carlh.  4.  c.  4.  Diaconus  non  adSacerdotium, 

sed  ad  Ministerium  consecratur. 
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as  may  be  seen  in  the  council  *  of  Nice,  and  Carthage,9  and 
many  others.  Whence  some  learned  men8  conclude  against 
Optatus  and  St.  Austin,  that  deacons  were  in  no  sense 
allowed  to  be  priests :  whilst  others4  with  Optatus  distin- 
guish the  several  degrees  of  the  priesthood,  and  reckon, 
that  though  deacons  were  not  absolutely  called  priests,  be- 
cause that  was  the  appropriate  title  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters, whose  ministers  and  attendants  they  were ;  yet  dea- 
cons sometimes  performed  such  offices,  as  did  entitle  them 
to  a  lower  degree  of  priesthood.  Having  thus  fairly  stated 
and  represented  the  matter  on  both  sides,  I  must  leave  the 
judicious  reader  to  determine  for  himself  which  opinion  has 
the  strongest  reasons,  whilst  I  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  ordination  of  deacons,  and  their  several  offices,  and 
such  laws  and  rules  as  concerned  their  order. 

Sbct.  8. — For  this  Reason  the  Bishop  was  not  tied  to  hare  the  Assistance  of 

any  Presbyters'  to  ordain  them. 

The  ordination  of  a  deacon  differed  from  that  of  a  pres- 
byter, both  in  the  form  and  manner  of  it,  and  also  in  the 
gifts  and  powers  that  were  conferred  thereby.  For  in  the 
ordination  of  a  presbyter,  as  has  been  noted  before,  the 
presbyter 8  who  were  present,  were  required  to  join  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  with  the  bishop :  but  the  ordination  of 
a  deacon  might  be  performed  by  the  bishop  alone,  because, 
as  the  couucil  of  Carthage5  words  it,  "  he  was  ordained  not 
to  the  priesthood,  but  to  the  inferior  services  of  the  Church.1' 
These  services  are  not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  form 
of  ordination  now  remaining  in  the  Constitutions;  but  there 
the  bishop  only  prays  in  general,  "  That  God  would6  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  that  his  servant,  who  was  then  chosen 
to  the  office  of  a  deacon,  and  fill  him  with  his  Holy  Spirit 


1  Con.  Nic.  c.  18.    T«  ptv  lirurKoirti  vfrtfpkrai  ilaiv.  9  Con.  Carth. 

!▼.  c.  37.  Diaconus  ita  se  Presbyteri,  ut  Episcopi,  Ministrum  esse  cognoseat. 
Vid.  Con.  Eliber.  in  Titulis  Can.  18  et  S3.    Con.  Turon.  i.  c.  1.  *  Bp. 

Fell.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  18.    Habert.  Not.  in  Pontine,  p.  125.  4Rigalt. 

Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  33.    Dr.  Hicks  Disc,  on  Priesthood,  p.  83.  *  Con. 

Carth.  4.  c.  4.  Diaconus  quum  ordinatur,  solus  Episcopus,  qui  cum  bene- 
dicit,  manum  super  caput  illius  ponat:  quia  non  ad  Sacerdotiuni,  sed  ad 
Ministerium  consecratur.  *  Constit,  Apost.  lib.  >iii.  c.  18. 
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and  power,  as  he  did  Stephen  the  martyr;  that  he  behaving 
himself  acceptably  and  uniformly  and  unblamably  in  his 
office,  might  be  thought  worthy  of  a  higher  degree,  &c." 
What,  therefore,  were  the  particular  offices  of  the  deacons, 
we  are  to  learn  not  from  the  forms  of  the  Church,  bat  from 
other  writers. 

Sect.  4.— The  Deacon's  Office  to  take  Care  of  the  Utensils  of  the  Altar. 

Where  we  find  first,  that  the  most  ordinary  and  common 
office  of  the  deacons  was  to  be  subservient  and  assistant  to 
the  bishop  and  presbyters  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  It 
belonged  to  them  to  take  care  of  the  holy  table,  and  all  the 
ornaments  and  utensils  appertaining  thereto.  The  author, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Austin,1  takes  notice  of  this  as  the 
common  office  of  deacons  in  all  Churches,  except  in  such 
great  Churches  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  there  being 
a  multitude  of  inferior  clergy,  this  office  was  devolved  on 
some  of  them :  but  in  other  Churches  it  was  the  deacon's 
office,  where  the  inferior  clergy,  sub-deacons,  &c.  were 
prohibited  by  Canon  to  come  into  the  sanctuary,  or  touch 
any  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  as 
may  be  seen  in  several  canons9  of  the  ancient  councils. 

Sect.  5. — 8.  To  receive  the  Oblations  of  the  People,  and  present  tnesj  to 
the  Priest,  and  recite  the  Names  of  those  that  offered. 

Another  part  of  the  deacon's  office  was  to  receive  the 
people's  offerings,  and  present  them  to  the  priest,  who 
presented  them  to  God  at  the  altar  ;  after  which  the  deacon 
repeated  the  names  of  those  that  offered,  publicly.  And  this 
rehearsal  was  commonly  called  "  offevre  nomina"  as  may 
be  seen  in  Cyprian,3  who  speaks  of  it  as  part  of  the  com- 
munion service  of   those  times;    which  is  also  noted  by 


1  Aug;.  Quaes t.  Vet,  et  Nov.  Test.  torn.  iv.  c.  101.  Ut  autem  nop 
mlnisteria  obseqniorum  per  ordinem  agant,  multitudo  tacit  Clericonnn.  Nam 
utique  ct  Altare  portarent,  etrasa  ejus,  etaquam  in  manus  fnnderent  SacerdoU, 
stent  videmus  per  onuses  Ecclesias.  *  Con.  Agathen.  c.  66.    Non  oportet 

in  sacratos  Ministros  licentiam  habere,  in  8ecretarium  (quod  Grssei  Diaco- 
nicon  appellant)  ingredi  et  contingere  Vasa  Dominica.  Con.  Laodic.  c.  SI. 
ernn  Notis  Balsamon.  et  Zonar.  in  lac.  8  Cypr.  Ep.  10.  aJ.  10.  p,  37, 

Ad  cominunicationem  admittuutur,  et  offertur  nomen  eorun,  etc. 
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Rigaltius1  and  others;  of  which  custom  I  shall  say  more 
hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  ancient  service  of 
the  Church.    At  present  I  only  observe,  that  this  recital  of 
the  names  of  such  as  made  their  oblations  was  part  of  the 
deacon's  office,  as  is  evident  from  St.  Jerom,  who  tells  us,9 
"  that  extortioners  and  oppressors  made  their  oblations  out  of 
their  ill-gotten  goods,  that  they  might  giory  in  their  wick- 
edness, while  the  deacon  in  the  Church  publicly  recites  the 
names  of  those  that  offered ;  such  an  one  offers  so  much, 
such  an  one  hqth  promised  so  much :  and  so  they  please 
themselves  with  the  applause  of  the  people,  while  their 
conscience  secretly  lashes  and  torments  them."     Some,  in- 
deed, deny  that  there  was  any  such  custom  as  this  public 
and  particular  rehearsal  of  men's  names  that  offered  in  the 
Church,  and  by  consequence  that  this  was  any  part  of  the 
deacon's  office :  but  I  think  St.  Jerom's  testimony  is  unde- 
niable proof,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  expounded,  to  make 
any  tolerable  sense  of  his  words ;  for  which  reason  I  have 
made  this  one  part  of  the  deacon's  office,  though  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  some  learned  men. 

Sect.  6. — 3.  To  read  the  Gospel  in  some  Churches. 

In  some  Churches,  but  not  in  all,  the  deacons  read  the 
Gospel  both  in  the  Communion-service,  and  before  it  also. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  assigns  all  other  parts  of 
Scripture  to  the  readers,  but  the  Gospel  is  to  be  read3  only 
by  a  presbyter  or  a  deacon.  St.  Jerom  intimates4  that  it 
was  part  of  the  deacon's  function ;  and  so  it  is  said  by  the 
council  of  Vaison,  which  authorises  deacons  to  read  the 
Homilies  of  the  ancient  Fathers  in  the  absence  of  a  pres- 
byter, assigning  this  reason  for  it:  "  If  the  deacons  be  worthy 
to  read6  the  discourses  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  why  should 


1  Rigalt.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  60.      Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  n.  7. 

*  Hieron.  Com.  in  Ezek.  18.  p.  587.    Multos  conspicimus,  qui  opprimunt  per 
potootUm,  Tel  furta  conunittunt,  ut  de  multis  parra  panperibus  tribuant,  et  in 

leeleribtu  glorientur,  publiceque  Diaconus  in  Ecclesift  recitet  Offeren- 

Nondna :  tantum  offert  ille,  tantum  ille  pollicitus  est,  placentque  sibi  ad 

popnli,  torqnente  conscientift.  *  Constit.  Apoat.  lib.  ii.  c.57. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  67.  ad  Sabin.  Evangelium  Cbristi  quasi  Diaconus  lectitabaa. 

*  Con.  Vales*,  ii.  c.  9.    Si  digni  sunt  Diaconi,  qua  Christus  in  Evangelio 

VOL.  I.  2D 
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they  not  be  thought  worthy  to  read  the  expositions  of  the 
holy  Fathers?"  This  implies,  that  in  the  western  Churches  it 
was  the  ordinary  office  of  the  deacons  to  read  the  Gospels, 
but  in  other  Churches  the  custom  varied:  for  as  Sozomen 
observes,  it  was  customary  at  Alexandria  for  the  archdea- 
con only  to  read  the  Gospels ;  in  other  Churches  the  dea* 
cons ;  in  others  the  priests  only ;  and  in  some  Churches  on 
high  festivals  the  bishop  himself  read,  as  at  Constantinople 
on  Easter-day.     In  the  African  Churches,  in  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  the  readers  were  allowed  to  read  the  Gospels  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  appears  from  one  of  Cy- 
prian's Epistles,  where  speaking  of  Celerinus,  the  confessor, 
whom  he  had  ordained  a  reader,  he  says,  "  It  was  fitting  he 
should  be  advanced  to  the  pulpit1  or  tribunal  of  the  Church 
(as  they    then  called  the   reading   desk)    that    he    might 
thence  read  the  precepts  and  Gospels  of  his  Lord,  which  he 
himself  like  a  courageous  confessor,  had  followed  and  obser- 
ved." So  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  to  have  been  the 
deacon's  peculiar   office,  but  only  in  some  Churches  and 
some  ages. 

Sect.  7. — 4.  To  minister  the  consecrated   Elements  of  Bread  and   Wine 

to  the  People  in  tho  Eucharist. 

But  it  was  something  more  appropriate  to  them  to  assist 
the  bishop  or  presbyters  in  the  administration  of  the  eucha- 
rist;  where  their  business  was  to  distribute  the  elements  to 
the  people  that  were  present,  and  carry  them  to  those  that 
were  absent  also,  as  Justin  Martyr3  acquaints  us  in  his 
second  Apology.  The  author  of  the  Constitutions3  likewise, 
describing  the  manner  of  the  ancient  service,  divides  the 
whole  action  between  the  bishop  and  the  deacon ;  appoint- 
ing the  bishop  to  deliver  the  bread  to  every  communicant 
singly,'  saying,  "  the  body  of  Christ:"  and  the  deacon  in  like 
manner  to  deliver  the  cup,  saying,  "  the  blood  of  Christ,  the 


locutus  est  legere,  quare  indigni  judicentur  Sanctorum  Patrum  Expositions 
publice  recitare  ?  l  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  39.    Quid  aliud  quarn  toper 

Pujpitum,  id  est,  super  Tribunal  Ecclesiae  oportebat  imponi,  ut  loci  altioris 
celsitate  subnixus — legat  Prsccpta  et  Evangeiia  Domini,  que  fortiter  te 
fideliter  sequitur.  *  Just.  M.  Apol.  ii.  p.  97.  *  Constit.  Apost 

lib.  viii.  c  13. 
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cup  of  life."  This  the  author,  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin,1 
calls  the  proper  office  of  the  deacons'  order.  Yet  it  was 
not  so  proper  to  their  order,  but  that  they  were  to  depend 
upon  the  will  and  licence  of  the  bishop  and  the  presbyters, 
if  they  wcTe  present;  as  is  expresly  provided  in  some  of  the 
ancient9  councils,  which  forbid  the  deacon  to  give  the  eu- 
charist  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  except  necessity  re- 
quire, and  he  have  his  leave  to  do  it.  And  therefore  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  gTeat  absurdity  for  a  presbyter  to  sit  by  and 
receive  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a  deacon,  as  wad 
sometimes  practised,  but  the  council  of  Nice3  made  a  severe 
canon  against  it.  So  that,  what  was  allowed  to  deacons, 
was  not  to  consecrate  the  eucharist,  but  only  to  distribute 
it,  and  that  not  to  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  but  only  to  the 
people.  Yet  this  action  of  theirs  is  sometimes  cailed  obla- 
tion or  offering-,  as  in  Cyprian*  and  the  council  of  Anryra,* 
which  forbids  some  deacons  that  were  under  censure, 
"  afrrov  rj  irorifptoi/  ava<j>ipuv,  to  offer  either  the  bread  or  wine" 
as  deacons  otherwise  were  allowed  to  do. 

Sbct.  8. — But  not  allowed  to  consecrate  them  at  the  Altar. 

Some  learned6  persons,  I  know,  put  a  different  sense 
upon  the  words  of  this  council ;  they  understand,  by  offering-, 
consecration,  and  thence  conclude,  that  deacons  anciently 
were  invested  with  the  ordinary  power  of  consecrating-  the 
eucharist  in  the  absence  of  the  presbyters.  But  this  is  more 
than  can  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  words,  which  are 
capable  of  two  more  reasonable  constructions ;  either  they 
may  signify  the  deacon's  offering-  the  people's  oblations  to 
the  priest,  which  was  a  part  of  their  office,  (as  I  showed 
before,)  and  so  Petavius7  and  Herbertus  understand  them  ; 
or  else  they  may  be  interpreted  by  Cyprian's  words,  who  ex- 


1  Aug.  Quest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  101.    Diaconi  Ordo  est  accipere  a  Sa- 
cerdote,  et  sic  dare  Plebi.  *  Con.  Carth.  iy.  38.     Diaconus,  prasentc 

Presbytero,  Eucharistiam  Corporis  Christi  populo,  si  nccessitas  cogat,  jussua 
eroget.     Vid.  Con,  Arelat.  ii.  c.  15.  8  Cow.  Nic  vi.\  IT>.  «  C"ypr. 

de  Lapsis,  p.  132,  Solemnibus  adimpletis,  Calicem  Diaconus  offerrc  pnesenti- 
bus  coepit.  *  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  2.  6  Hospiu.  Hist.  Sac-rain,  lib.  ii. 

c.  1.  p.  23.  T  Petav.  Diatrib.  dc  Potest.  Cousucr.  c.  3.  torn.  iv.  p.  tfll. 

Habert.  in  Pontifical,  par.  9.  obscr?.  2.  p.  I9J. 
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presses  himself  more  fully,  calling  it,  •'  offering  the  conse^ 
crated  bread  and  wine  to  the  people;"  which  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  sense,  and  is  preferred  to  all  others  by  some 
late  learned1  writers.  Whatever  it  be,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  it  means,  that  deacons  were  allowed  the  ordinary 
power  of  consecration;  for  the  council  of  Nice,  which 
was  not  long  after  the  council  of  Ancyra,  says  expressly* 
that  deacons  had  not  power  to  offer,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in 
which  offering  signifies  consecration ;  for  in  that  sense  it 
was  the  proper  office  of  presbyters.  Some  deacons  indeed 
did  about  this  time  take  upon  them  thus  to  offer,  but  the 
council  of  Aries,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year  with  that 
of  Ancyra,  reckons  it  a  presumption  and  transgression  of 
their  rule,  and  therefore  made  a  new8  canon  to  restrain 
them.  St.  Hilary  is  a  good  witness  of  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  his  own  time,  and  he  assures  us,  there  could  be 
no  sacrifice  or  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  without  a 
presbyter.4  And  St.  Jerom  says  the  same,6  "  that  presbytera 
were  the  only  persons,  whose  prayers  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  For  which 
reason,  speaking  of  one  Hilary,  a  deacon,  he  says,  "  he  could 
not  consecrate  the  eucharist,6  because  he  was  only  a 
deacon."  The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the  holy  eucharist 
was  looked  upon  as  the  prime  Christian  sacrifice,  and  one 
of  the  highest  offices  of  the  Christian  priesthood;  and 
deacons  being  generally  reckoned  no  priests,  or  but  in  the 
lowest  degree,  they  were  therefore  forbidden  to  offer  or 
consecrate  this  sacrifice  at  the  altar.  This  reason  i$ 
assigned  by  the  author7  of  the  Constitutions,  and  the  author 
under  the  name  of  St.  Austin,  fcnd  several  others. 


1  Suicer.  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  871,  »  Con.  Nic.  c.  18.    ThcUm"*" 

pi)  ixovraQ  TTpoefkptiv,  etc.  8  Con.  Arelat.  I.  c.  15.     De  Diaconibus, 

quos  cognovimus  multis  locis  offerre,  placuit  minirae  fieri  debcrc.  4  HiUr. 
Fragm.  p.  129.  Sacrificii  opus  sine  Preabytcro  esse  non  potuit.  *  Hieron. 
Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Quid  patitur  Mensarum  et  Viduarum  Minister,  ut  tuprt  «* 
tumidus  se  effcrat,  ad  quorum  preces  Christi  corpus  et  sanguis  conficitur? 
6  Id.  Dial.  cont.  Lucif.  p.  U5.  Hilarius  cum  Diaconus  deEcclcsi*  recesseriU 
solusque  ut  putat  turba  sit  mundi :  Ncque  Eucharistiajn  conficere  potest, 
Episcopos  et  Presbyteroa  non  habens,  etc.  '  Constit.  Apoat.  lib. » fil- 

ls. 28     Aug.  Quest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  Q.  46. 


*» 
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there  is  a  passage  in  St.  Ambrose,  which  seems  to 
te,  that,  in  the  third  century,  the  deacons  at  Rome  had 

to  consecrate  the  eucharist;  for  speaking  of  Lauren- 
lie  deacon,  he  brings  him  in  thus  addressing  himself 
tus  his  bishop,  as  he  was  going  to  his  martyrdom ; 
ither  go  you,  holy  priest,  without  your  deacon  ?  you 
>t  use  to  offer  sacrifice  without  your  minister ;  why 
>u  then  now  displeased  with  me?  why  may  I  not  be 
»r  with  you  in  shedding  my  blood,  who  was  used  to  con- 
e1  the  blood  of  Christ  by  your  commission,  and  be  your 
r  in  consummating  the  holy  mysteries  ?'  Baronius 
>  perplexed  with  this  difficulty,  that  he  resolves  it  to  be 
iiption  of  the  text,  and  that  instead  of  "  consecrationem, 
ild  be  read9  "  dispensationem  ;"  and  some  shameless 
b  have  without  any  grounds,  made  bold  to  foist  this 
tion  into  the  text ;  which  Bona  *  and  Habertus  inge- 
ly  condemn,  as  done  against  the  authority  of  all  the 

as  well  as  former  editions,  and  that  without  any 
i  for  it  from  the  difficulty  of  the  expression.  For  the 
consecration,  in  this  place  does  not  signify  the  sacra- 
,1  consecration  of  the  element,  by  prayer  at  the  altar, 

was  performed  by  the  bishop  himself,  as  appears 
ltly  from  the  context,  where  it  is  said,  the  bishop  was 
used  to  offer  sacrifice  without  his  minister  or  deacon ; 
ore  the  consecration,which  was  committed  to  thedeacon, 
3e  of  another  sort;  for  he  could  not  offer  or  consecrate 
sments  on  the  altar  in  the  bishop's  presence,  and  at  the 
time  that  the  bishop  himself  consecrated ;  but  he  might 
him,  or  bear  a  part  with  him,  as  it  is  there  worded, 
asummating  the  holy  mysteries,  that  is  in  giving  the 
rith  the  usual  form  of  words  to  the  people ;  which  in 
nguage  of  those  times,  was  called  a  ministerial  conse- 
n,  or  consummation,  of  the  sacrament,  forasmuch  as 
jceivers  were  hereby  consecrated  with  the  blood  of 


tbros.  de  Offic.  lib.i.  c.  41.  Quo,  Sacerdos  sanct,  sine  Diacono  pro- 
Nunquam  sacrificium  sine  Miuistro  oflerre  consueverag.  Quid  in  me 
splicuit,  Pater? — Cui  commisisti  Dominici  sanguinis  consecrationem? 
isummandoruuj  Consortium  Sacramentorum  ?  Huic  consortium  tu  san- 
Kgas?  *  Baron,  an.  261.  n.  7.  a  Bona  Ker.  Liturg. 

;.  25.  n.4.    Habert.  Not.  in  Pontifical.  Grace,  p.  191. 
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Christ,  and  also  consummated  or  made  perfect  partakers  of 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  having  received  the  bread 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  the  cup  from  the  hands 
of  the  deacon.  This  is  plainly  the  consecration  here  spoken 
of,  which  refers  only  to  the  deacon's  ministering  of  the  cup 
to  the  people,  which  was  their  usual  office,  and  so  cannot 
be  made  an  argument,  as  Hospinian,  and  Grotius1  would 
have  it,  that  deacons  were  allowed  to  consecrate  the  eucha- 
rist  at  the  altar. 


Sect.  9.-5.  Deacons  allowed  to  Baptize,  in  some  Places. 

But  for  the  other  sacrament  of  baptism,  it  is  more  evident 
that  they  were  permitted  in  some  cases   to  administer  it 
solely.     For  though  the  author9  of  the  Constitutions  says, 
"  that  the  deacons  did  neither  baptize,  nor  offer;"   and  Epi- 
phanius s  affirms  universally,   "  that  the   deacons   were  not 
entrusted  with  the  sole  administration  of  any  sacrament;" 
yet  it  appears  from  other  writers,  that  they  had  this  power,  at 
least  in  some  places,  ordinarily  conferred  upon  them.    Ter- 
tullian*  invests  them  with  the  same  right  as  presbyters,  that 
is,  to  baptize  by  the  bishop's  leave,  and  St.  Jerom  *  entitles 
them  to  the  very  same  privilege.  The  council  of  Eliberis6  as 
plainly  asserts  this  right,  when  it  says,   "  If  a  deacon,  that 
takes  care  of  a  people,  without  either  bishop,  or  presbyter, 
baptizes  any,  the  bishop  shall  consummate  them  by  his  bene- 
diction."    This  plainly  supposes,  that  deacons  had  the  ordi- 
nary right  of  baptizing  in  such  Churches  over  which  they 
presided.     So  when   Cyril7  directs  his  catechumens,  how 
they  should  behave  themselves  at  the  time  of  baptism,  when 
they  came  either  before  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon, 


1  Vid.  Grot.  De  Coenae  Administratione  ubi  Pastores  non   sunt. — Cited  tnd 
confuted  by  Petavius.  *  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  28.  s  Epiphan. 

I  Her.  79.  Collyrid.  n.  4.  4  Tertul.  de  Bapt.  c.  17.     Dandi  quid* 

habet  jus  Summus  Sacerdos,  qui  est  Episcopus;  debinc Presbyteri  etDiaconi, 
non  tanien  sine  Episcopi  auctoritatc,  etc.  *  Ilieron.  Dial.  cont.  Lucif. 

c.  4.  p.  139.     Inde  venit,  ut  sine  jussione  Episcopi,  neqite  Presbyter  neqs* 
Diaconus  jus  habeant  Baptizandi.  •  Concil.  Eliber.  c.  77.    Si  q«»* 

Diaconus,  regens  Plebcm  sine  Episcopo  vc!  Prcsbytcro,  aliquos  baptizarerU, 
Episcopus  cos  per  Benedictioiieiu  perlicere  drbchit.  '  Cyril.  GaUtfh. 

17.  n.  17. 
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ty  or  in  village, — this  may  be  presumed  a  fair  inti- 
>n,  that  then  deacons  were  ordinarily  allowed  to  min- 
baptism  in  country  places.  I  speak  only  now  of 
ordinary  power;  for  as  to  extraordinary  cases,  not 
deacons,  but  the  inferior  clergy,  and  laymen  also,  were 
tted  to  baptize  in  the  primitive  Church,  as  will  be 
ed  in  its  proper  place. 

Sect.  10. — 0.  Deacons  to  bid  Prayer  in  the  Congregation. 

lother  office  of  the  deacons  was  to  be  a  sort  of  monitors 
iirectors  to  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  public 
tlons  in  the  Church,  to  which  purpose  they  were  wont 
e  certain  known  forms  of  words,  to  give  notice  when 

part  of  the  service  began,  and  to  excite  the  people  to 
attentively  therein ;  also  to  give  notice  to  the  catechu- 
i,  penitents, 'energumens,  when  to  come  up  and  make 

prayers,  and  when  to  depart ;  and  in  several  prayers 
repeated  the  words  before  them,  to  teach  them  what  they 
i  to  pray  for.  All  this  was  called  by  the  general  name  of 
frTciv,  among  the  Greeks,  and  Prcedicare,  among  the 
us;  which  does  not  ordinarily  signify  preaching,  as 
?  mistake  it,  but  performing  the  office  of  a  Ktf/ot/2;,  or 
co,  in  the  assembly:  whence  Synesius1  and  some 
rs  call  the  deacons  'lepotciipvKzs,  the  holy  cryers  of  the 
rch,  as  those  that  gave  notice  to  the  congregation  how 
lings  were  regularly  to  be  performed.  Thus  the  word 
£<u  frequently  occurs  in  the  ancient  rituals  and  canons : 

the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  soon  as  the  bishop 

ended  his  sermon,  the  deacon  is  to  cry,  "  Let  the 
ers9  and  unbelievers  depart."  Then  he  is  to  bid  the 
chumens  pray,  and  to  call  upon  the  faithful  also  to  pray 
hem,  repeating  a  form  of  bidding  prayer,  to  instruct  the 
)le  after  what  manner  they  were  to  pray  for  them  ; 
*h  form  may  be  seen  both  in  the  Constitutions,3  and  in 
^hrysostom.  *  After  this  the  deacon  was  to  call  in  like 
ner    upon  the  energumens,  the  competentes ,  and   the 


ynes.  Ep.  67.  p.  224.      Chrysost.   Horn.    17.   in  Heb.  9.  VLrjpvZ  orav 

rd  ayta  toiq  uytoif.                  *  Const.  A  post.  lib.  viii.  c.  5.  K^pwrrerw, 

;  rwv  &Kpou>pivwv.     Mq  rij  rwv  Airivwv.            *  Ibid.  c.  0.  *  Chrys. 
,  «.  in  2  Cor. 
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penitents,  in  their  several  orders,  using  the  solemn  words 
of  exhortation,  both  to  them  and  the  people,  to'  pray  for 
them,  "  'EicrcvaJc  §*ri§u>fiev,  let  us  ardently  pray  for  them." 
Then  again,  when  the  deacon  had  dismissed  all  these  by  a 
solemn  cry,  "  'A7roXvt<r^€,  irpo(\$ert"  or,  "Ite,  Missa  est?  he 
called  upon  the  faithful  to  pray  again  for  themselves,  and 
the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church,  repeating1  another  form 
of  bidding  prayer  before  them.     And  this  is  there  called  the 
deacon's  npoo~4><JvnOTc>  or  exhortation  to  pray,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  bishop's' Eirbcktimg,  which  was  a  direct  form  of 
address  to  God,  whereas  the  deacon's  address  was  to  the 
people ;  for  which  reason  it  was  called  npoaftivtiviQ,  and 
Kqpt/Sat,  bidding  the  people  to  pray,  or,  a  call  and  exhorta- 
tion to  pray,  with  directions  what  they  should  pray  for  in 
particular.     This  the  Latins   call  both  Oratio  and  Prodi- 
catio,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  councils  of  Toledo,9 
which  explains  the  word  orare  by  praedicare,  making  them 
both  to  signify  this  office  of  the  deacon.     And  hence  one  of 
the  deacon's  ornaments  (that  I  may  note  this  by  the  way)  is 
called  by  the  same  council,  his  Orarium,  because  he  used 
it  sometimes  as  a  private  signal,  to  give  notice  of  the  prayers 
to  his  brethren  of  the  clergy.     By  all  this  we  may  under- 
stand what   Socrates   means,   when   he   says  Athanasius* 
commanded  his  deacon  "  Ktipv£ai  Ivxnvy  to  bid  prayer;"  and 
how  we  are  to   interpret   that  controverted  canon  of  the 
council  of  Ancyra,  which,  speaking  of  some  deacons  that 
had  lapsed   into  idolatry,  and  degrading  them,  says,  they 
should*    no    longer  " Kripvaattv,"   which   some     interpret, 
preaching;  but   others*  more   truly  understand  it  of  this 
part  of  the  deacon's  office,  which  was  to  be  the  Kijgw?  or 
Prceco,  the  sacred  cryer  of  the  congregation. 

Sect.  11. — 7.  Deacons  allowed  to  preach  by  the  Bishop's  Authority. 

If  it  be  inquired   whether   deacons  had  any   power  to 
preach  publicly  in  the  congregation? — the  answer  must  be 


1  Const.  Apost.  lib.   viii.  c.  10.  9  Con.  Tolet.  4.  c.  89.    Unu» 

Orarium  oportet  Levitam  gestarc  in  sinistro  humcro,  propter  quod  oral,  M 
est,  praedicat.  *  Socrat,  lib.  ii.c.  11.  4Con.  Ancyr.  c.2. 

*  Habert.  Pontifical,  p.  208.    Bevereg.  Not.  in  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  2.  Suicer.  T* 
aaur.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  99. 
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same  as  in  the  case  of  baptism :  they  had  power  to 
ich  by  license  and  authority  from  the  bishop,  but  not 
lout  it.  The  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose ■ 
t  positively,  that  deacons  did  not  preach  in  his  time ; 
igh  he  thinks  originally  all  deacons  were  evangelists, 
'hilip  and  Stephen  were.  I  have  showed  before,  that 
byters  themselves,  in  many  places,  were  not  allowed  to 
ich  in  the  bishop's  presence,  but  by  his  special  leave  ; 
therefore  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  the 
e  of  deacons.  Blondel*  and  Baronius  think  that  St. 
jTBoptom  preached  those  elegant  discourses,  De  incom- 
\ensibili  Dei  Natura,  De  Anathemate,  fyc.  while  he  was 
a  deacon  ;  but  others  think,*  more  probably,  that  those 
a  not  sermons  which  he  preached  in  the  Church,  but 

discourses  that  he  composed  upon  other  occasions ; 
that  his  first  sermon  was  that  which  he  preached  when 
was  ordained  presbyter,  now  extant  in  his  4th  vol. 
53.  But  if  he  ever  preached  while  he  was  deacon, 
e  is  no  question  to  be  made  but  that  he  had  the  autho- 
of  his  bishop,  Meletius,  for  doing  it {  as  Philostorgius  * 

Leontius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Antioch,  permitted 
us,  his  deacon,  to  preach  publicly  in  the  Church, 
rem  Syrus  perhaps  was  another  such  instance ;  for  he 
never  more  than  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Edessa : 
Photius*  says  he  composed  several  homilies,  or  ser- 
s,  which  were  so  excellent  in  their  kind,  that  after  his 
ti  they  were  translated  into  other  languages,  and  al- 
d  to  be  read  in  many  Churches,  immediately  after  the 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  as  St.  Jerom  6  acquaints  us.  In 
*  places,  as  in  the  French  Churches,  the  deacons  were 
orized  by  canon  to  read  some  such  homilies  fn  the 
rch  instead  of  a  sermon,  when  the  presbyter  happened 
i  sick,  and  could  not  preach,  as  appears  from  the  order 


nbros.  Coin,  in  Eph.  4.     Nunc  neque  Diaconi  in  populo  predicant, 

Cierici  Tel  Laid  baptizant.  ■  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  57.    Baron. 

5.  p.  582.  ■  Cave  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p.  858.  *  Philo- 

llb.  Hi.  c.  17.  AiS&tkuv  iv  UKXrjaia  Iwirpkru.  *  Phot.  Cod.  196. 

Ivvia  Kal  TiacapaxovTa.  •  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  115. 

h.  I.  2  E 
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made  in  the  council  of  Vaison l  upon  this  occasion.  But 
here  was  necessity  and  permission  too ;  so  that  the  case  of 
deacons  preaching  in  those  ages  of  the  Church,  seems  to 
have  been  (according  to  the  resolution,  which  Vigilius9  af- 
terward gave  of  it)  allowable,  if  authorized  by  the  bishop ; 
but  a  presumption  both  against  custom  and  canon,  if  done 
without  his  permission. 

Sect.  IS.— 8.  Also  to  reconcile  Penitents  in  Case*  of  extreme  We  canity. 

And  so  the  case  stood  likewise  with  deacons,  in  reference 
to  the  power  of  reconciling  penitents,  and  granting  them 
absolution.  This  was  ordinarily  the  bishop's  sole  preroga- 
tive, as  the  supreme  minister  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
rarely  committed  to  presbyters,  but  never  to  deacons,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when  neither  bishop,  nor 
presbyter,  were  ready  at  hand  to  do  it.  In  this  case,  dea- 
cons were  sometimes  authorized,  as  the  bishop's  special- de- 
legates, to  give  men  the  solemn  imposition  of  hands,  which 
was  the  sign  of  reconciliation.  Thus  we  find  it  in  Cyprian, 
in  the  case  of  those  penitents,  whom  the  martyrs,  by  their 
letters,  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the  Church :  "  If," 
says  he,  "they3  are  seized  by  any  dangerous  distemper, 
they  need  not  expect  my  return,  but  may  have  recourse  to 
any  presbyter  that  is  present ;  or,  if  a  presbyter  cannot  be 
found,  they  may  make  their  confession  before  a  deacon ;  that 
so  they  may  receive  imposition  of  hands,  and  go  to  the 
Lord  in  peace."  Here  it  is  observable,  that  none  below  a 
deacon  are  commissioned  to  perform  this  office ;  nor  were 
the  deacons  authorized  to  do  it  but  as  the  bishop's  dele- 
gates, and  that  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  *  when  no 
presbyter  could  be- found  to  reconcile  the  penitent,  at  the 
point  of  death. 


'Con.Valens.  I.e. 2.  Si  Presbyter,  aliqnft  inflrmltate  probibente,  pr 
seipsum  non  potuerit  predicare,  Sanctorum  Patrum  Homilie  a  Diacoaib* 
recitentur.  *  Vigil.  Ep.  ad  Rustic,  et  Sebaitian.  CoocU.  ton.  r. 

p.  554.  Adjeeistis  etiam  execrandi  superbift,  quae  nee  leguntur,  nee  tine  id 
Pontiff  cis  jussione  aliquando  Ordinis  vntri  homines  presumpfienat,  anctori- 
taterarobis  Pr  eedicationis contra  omnem  Consnetudioem  Tel  Canonearindiearr. 
8  Cypr.  Ep.  IS.  al.  18.  ad  Cler.  Si  incommodo  aliquo  et  infirnhatis  pericab 
occupati  fuerint,  non  expectata  prasentia  nostrfi,  apud  Presbytemm  qaeav 
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And  to  suspend  the  Inferior  Clergy -In  tome  extraordinary  Cases. 

n  the  like  case,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  absolute  necessity, 
eems  very  probable,  that  in  some  of  the  Greek  Churches 
y  had  power  to  suspend  the  inferior  clergy,  when  need 
required,  and  neither  bishop,  nor  presbyter  was  present 
do  it;  which  may  be  collected  from  those  words  of  the 
hor  of  the  Constitutions,  *  where  he  says,  "  A  deacon 
communicates  a  subdeacon,  a  reader,  a  singer,  a  deacon* 
«,  if  there  be  occasion,  and  the  presbyter  be  not  at  hand 
io  it.  But  a  subdeacon  shall  have  no  power  to  excom- 
nicate  any,  either  clergy  or  laity ;  for  subdeacons  are 
y  ministers  of  the  deacons."  This  was  a  power  then 
nmitted  to  deacons  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  a  pe- 
iar  privilege  which  none  of  the  inferior  clergy  might 
loy. 

T.  IS. — 8.  Deacons  to  attend  upon  their  Bishops,  and  sometimes  represent 

them  in  Cfeneral  Councils. 

tt  may  be  reckoned  also  among  their  extraordinary  of- 
bs,  that  they  were  sometimes  deputed  by  their  bishops  to 
their  representatives  and  proxies  in  general-councils, 
eir  ordinary  office  there  was  only  to  attend  upon  their 
hops,  and  perform  the  duties  of  scribes  and  disputants, 
.  according  as  they  were  directed  by  them ;  in  which 
tion  we  commonly  find  them  employed  in  the  ancient 
mcils.  But  then  there  were  two  things  in  which  they 
re  treated  as  inferior  to  presbyters:  1st,  in  that  pres- 
ters  are  usually  represented  as  sitting  together  with  their 
hops,  while  the  deacons  stood  with  all  the  people, 
ly,  presbyters  were  sometimes  allowed  to  vote,  as  has 
en  showed  before;  but  there  are  no  instances,  that  I 
ow  of,  to  evidence  the  same  privilege  to  belong  to 
icons.  Only  when  bishops  could  not  attend  in  person, 
>y  many  times  sent  their  deacons  to  represent  them :  and 
m  they  sat  and  voted,  not  as  deacons,  but  as  proxies,  in 
3  room  and  place  of  those  that  sent  them;  of  which  there 

que  presentem,  Tel,  si  Presbyter  repertus  non  fuerlt,  et  urgere  exitus 
perit,  apud  Diaconum  quoque  Exomologcsin  facere  delicti  siti  possint ;  ut 
on  en  in  ptenitentia  imposita    veniaut  ad  Dominum  cum  pace. 
Dastit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  98.    Aufeoycf  (tyoptgtt  rbv  urotuiKovov,  4c. 
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are  so  mauy  instances  in  the  Acts  of  the  councils,  that  it  is 
needless  to  refer  the  reader  to  any  of  them.  Yet  they  that 
desire  to  see  examples,  may  consult  Christianus  Lupus,  in 
his  notes  upon  the  seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Trullo, 
where  he  observes  some  difference  in  the  sitting  and  voting 
of  deacons  in  the  eastern  and  western  councils.  In  the 
eastern  councils,  if  a  deacon  represented  a  metropolitan  or 
a  patriarch,  he  sat  and  subscribed  in  the  place  that  the 
metropolitan  or  patriarch  himself  would  have  done,  had  he 
been  present;  but  in  the  western  councils  it  was  otherwise; 
there  the  deacons  voted  after  all  the  bishops,  and  not  in  the 
place  of  those  whose  proxies  they  were. 

Thus  it  was  in  general-councils.  But  in  provincial  and 
consistorial  synods,  the  deacons  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
give  their  voice,  as  well  as  the  presbyters  in  their  own  name. 
Of  which  the  reader  may  see  several  instances  in  the  Roman 
councils,  under  Symmachus  and  Gregory  II.  published  by 
Justellus, l  in  his  Btbliotheca  Juris  Canonici,  and  in  the 
fourth  tome  of  the  councils,  where  first  the  bishops,  then 
the  presbyters,  and  then  the  deacons,  subscribe  every  one 
in  their  own  name  in  particular.  And  those  that  are  curious 
about  this  matter  may  furnish  themselves  with  maqy  other 
such  examples. 

Sect.  14. — 10.  Deacons  empowered  to  rebuke  and  correct  Men  that  behaved 

themselves  irregularly  in  the  Church. 

There  are  two  things  more  to  be  observed  concerning 
the  office  of  deacons  in  Church-assemblies :    first,  that  as 
they  were  the  regulators  and  directors  of  men's  behaviour 
in   divine  service;    so   they  had  power  to  rebuke  the  irre- 
gular,  and  chastise   them  for  any  indecent  and  unseemly 
deportment.     The  Constitutions  often  mention  such  acts  as 
these  belonging  to  the  deacon's  office,     "  If  any  one  be 
found  sitting  out  of  his  place,  let  the  deacon  rebuke  him,g 
and  transfer  him  to  his  proper  station,  as  the  pilot  or  steers- 
man of  the  Church."     And  again,  a  little  after,  "Let  the 
deacon8  overlook  and  superintend  the  people,  that  no  one 

1  See  before  chap.  xix.  sect.  12.  a  Const.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.57« 

'Eirt7rXt}<rffi<r£u  vwo  rafliaicdVa,  wc  irpwjuwc,  &c.  3  Ibid.  p.  8$4.    '0&f 

Kovog  ixHTKoiniru  rbv  Xabv,  &c  Confer,  lib.  viii.  c.  1 1. 
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talk,  or  sleep,  or  laugh,  but  give  ear  to  the  word  of  God." 
Tbia  is  evident  also  from  St  Chrysostom,  who,  speaking  of 
the  irreverent  behaviour  of  some  in  the  Church,  bids  their 
neighbour?  first  rebuke  them,  and  if  they  would  not  bear  it, 
to  call  the  deacon1  to  do  his  office  towards  them.  Agree- 
able to  this,  Optatus  tells  us  a  very  remarkable  story  of 
Csecilian,  archdeacon  of  Carthage; "  That,  observing  one  Lu- 
cilla,  a  rich  woman,  commit  an  indecent  act  in  the  time  of 
receiving  the  holy  communion,  (for  before  she  received  the 
bread  and  wine,  she  was  used  to  kiss  the  relics  of  some 
pretended  martyr;)  he  rebuked  her9  for  it  by  virtue  of  his 
office;  which  she  so  highly  resented,  that  afterward,  when 
he  was  chosen  bishop,  she  factiously  withdrew  herself  with 
some  others  from  his  communion,  and  pretending  his  ordi- 
nation to  be  illegal,  she,  by  her  power,  got  Majorinus  or- 
dained against  him."  And  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  schism  of  thtf  Donatists,  as  Optatus  there 
observes.  It  had  its  rise  from  the  implacable  malice  of  a 
proud  and  angry  woman,  who  could  never  forgive  the 
deacon  that  rebuked  her  in  the  Church.  Some  may  per- 
haps imagine,  that  what  Ceecilian  did  was  by  virtue  of  a 
superior  office,  and  that,  as  archdeacon,  he  was  of  an  higher 
order,  as  now  commonly  archdeacons  are.  But  1  shall 
show  in  the  next  chapter,  that  anciently  archdeacons  were 
always  of  the  order  of  deacons,  and  of  no  other  degree : 
and  it  appears  from  what  has  here  been  already  discoursed, 
that  this  act  of  Caocilian  was  not  from  any  peculiar  power, 
that  he  enjoyed  as  archdeacon,  but  from  that  ordinary 
power  to  rebuke  offenders,  which  he  had  in  common  with 
all  the  other  deacons  of  the  Church. 

8sct.  15.— 11.    Deacons  anciently  ^performed  the  Offices  of  all  the  Inferior 

Orders  of  the  Church. 

The  other  thing  I  would  further  remark  concerning  the 
office  of  deacons,  is  this,  that  before  the  institution  of  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  Church  (which  were  not  set  up  in  all 

- y  

1  Chrys.  Horn.  24.  in  Act.  B  Optat.  lib.  i.  p.  40.    Cum  correp. 

tionem  Archidiaconi  Cieciliaiii  ferre  non  posset,  quae  ante  Bpiritalem  cibum  et 
potum,  os  nescio  cujus  Marty ris,  si  tamen  Martyris,  libare  dicebatur,  dec. 
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Churches  at  once,  nor  perhaps  in  any  Church  for  the  two 
first  ages,  as  shall  be  showed  hereafter)  the  deacons  were 
employed  to  perform  all  such  offices,  as  were,  in  after  ages, 
committed  to  those  orders  ;  such  as  the  offices  of  readers, 
subdeacons,  exorcists,  or  catechists,  door-keepers,  and  the 
like.  Thus  Epiphanius1  observes,  that  originally  all  offices 
of  the  Church  were  performed  by  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  therefore  no  Church  was  without  a  deacon. 
This  was  certainly  the  practice  in  the  time  of  Ignatius,  who 
never  speaks  of  any  order  below  that  of  deacons ;  but  with* 
out  them,  he  says,  no  Church  was**  called  a  Church.  So 
that  all  the  inferior  offices  must  then  be  performed  by  dea- 
cons. And  even  in  after  ages  we  find  that  several  of  the 
inferior  offices  were  many  times  put  upon  the  same  man; 
perhaps  to  avoid  the  charge  of  maintaining  an  overnumetw 
ous  clergy  in  lesser  Churches.  Thus  Eusebjus  tells  us, 
that  Romanus,  the  martyr,8  was  both  deacon  and  exorcist 
in  the  Church  of  Csesarea.  And  Procopius,  the  martyr,  had 
three  offices  in  the  Church  of  Scythopolis ;  he  was  at  ones 
reader,  interpreter,  and  exorcist ;  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts 
of  his  martyrdom,*  published  by  Valesius.  Now  both  these 
were  martyred  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  ia 
the  time  of  the  Diocletion  persecution.  And  we  find  a 
whole  age  after  this,  if  the  author  under  the  name  of  St 
Austin  *  may  be  credited,  that  except  in  such  great  and 
rich  churches  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
numerous  clergy,  all  the  inferior  services  were  still  per- 
formed by  the  deacons.  In  the  Greek  Church  they  were 
always  the  YlvXwpol,  or  door  keepers,  in  the  time  of  the  ob* 
lation  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Apostolical6  Constitutions,  where  the  deacons  are  com- 
manded to  stand  at  the  men's  gate,  and  the  sub-deacons  at 
the  women's,  to  see  that  no  one  should  go  out  or  come  u»i 

1  Epiphan.  H«r.  75.  Aerian.  « Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Tral.  o.  i 

8  EuHeb.  de  Martyr.  Falsest  in.  c.  2.  •  Acta  Procop.  ap.  Vale*. 

Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Palmst.  c.l.  Ibi  Ecclesie  tria  Minister ia  prcbebat: 
Unum  in  Legcndi  Officio,  altcrum  in  Syri  Interpretation^  Sermonis,  et  tertian 
adversus  Daemon es  manfts  impositione  consunnnaus.  5  Aug.  Quest. 

Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  101.  cited  before,  sea.  4.  •  Court.  Afi*» 

lib.  viii.  c.  11. 
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during  the  time  of  the  oblation.  These  were  anciently  the 
deacons*  principal  employments  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Church. 

8bct  .  16.— 19.    Deacons  the  Bishop's  Sub- Almdner*, 

But  besides  these  we  are  to  take  notice  of  two  or  three 
other  offices,  in  which  they  were  commonly  employed  by 
the  bishop  out  of  the  Church.  One  of  these  was  to  be  his 
Sub-almoners,  to  take  care  of  the  necessitous,  such  as  or- 
phans, widows,  virgins,  martyrs  in  prison,  and  all  the  poor 
and  sick  who  had  any  title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the.****" 
lie  revenues  of  the  Cnurch.  The  deacons  were  partcu~ 
larly  to  inquire  into  the  necessities  and  wants  of  all  theiP* 
and  make  relation  thereof  to  the  bishop,  and  then  distribute 
to  them  such  charities  as  they  received  from  him  towards 
their  relief  and  assistance.  The  archdeacon  indeed  was,  as 
it  were,  the  bishop's  treasurer,  but  all  the  deacons  were  his 
dispensers,  or  ministers  of  'the  Church's  charity  to  the  in- 
digent. Which  appears,  from  several  passages  in  Cyprian,1 
Dionysius*  of  Alexandria,  and  the  author?  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, who  speak  indifferently  of  this  office  as  common  to 
all  the  deacons.  Particularly  in  the  Constitutions  the  duty 
of  the  deacon  is  thus  described,  "  That  he  should  inform  his 
bishop,  when  he  knows  any  one  to  be  in  distress,  and  then 
distribute  to  their  necessities  by  the  directions  of  the 
bishop ;  but  to  do  nothing  clancularly  without  his  consent, 
lest  that  might  seem  to  accuse  him  of  neglecting  the  dis- 
tressed, and  so  turn  to  his  reproach,  and  raise  a  murmuring 
against  him." 

Sect.  17.— 18.    Deacons  to  inform  the  Bishop  of  the  Misdemeanour*  of  the 

People. 

Another  office  of  the  deacons  in  this  respect  was,  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  morals  and  conversation  of  the  people;  and 
such  evils  as  he  could  not  redress  himself,  by  the  ordinary 
power  which  was  intrusted  in  his  hands,  of  those  he  was  to 
give  information  to  the  bishop,  that  he,  by  his  supreme 

1  Cypr.  Ep.  40.  a!.  69.  ad  Cornel.  *  Dionys.  ap.  fiuseb.  lib.  vii» 

«.  1 1.  *  Conitit.  Apoat.  lib.  H.  e.  SI  et  39.  lib.  iil.  c.  10. 
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authority,  might  redress  them.  "  Let  the  deacon,"  says  the 
book  of  Constitutions,1  "  refer  all  things  to  the  bishop,  as 
Christ  did  to  the  Father ;  such  things  as  he  is  able,  let  him 
rectify,  by  the  power  which  he  has  from  the  bishop ;  but 
the  weightier  causes  let  the  bishop  judge." 

Sect.  18. — Hence  Deacons  commonly  called  the  Bishop's  Eyes,  his  Month* 

Angels,  Prophets,  &c. 

Upon  this  account,   the  deacons  were  usually  styled  the 
bishop's  eyes,  and  his  ears,  his  mouth,  his  right-hand,  and  his 
bear* .  because  by  their  ministry  he  overlooked  his  charge, 
and  by  them  took  cognizance  of  meifs  actions,  as  much  as 
if  he  himself  had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes,  or  heard 
•  them  with  his  own  ears:  by  them  he  sent  directions  and 
orders  to  his  flock,  in  which  respect  they  were  his  mouth 
and  his  heart :  by  them  he  distributed  to  the  necessities  of 
the  indigent,  and  so  they  were  his  right  hand.     These  titles 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  Constitutions9  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle3  to  St.  James.     And  Isidore,  of  Pelu- 
sium,  in  allusion  to  them,  writing  to  Lucius,4  an  archdeacon, 
he  tells  him  in  the  phrase  of  the  Church,  "  tjiat  he  ought  to 
be  all  eye,  forasmuch  as   deacons  were  the  eyes  of  the 
bishop."   The  author  of  the  Constitutions*  terms  them  like- 
wise the  bishop's  angels  and  prophets,  because  tftey  were 
the  persons  whom  he  chiefly  employed  in  messages,  either 
to  his  own  people,  or  foreign  Churches.     For  then  bishops 
did   nothing   but  by   the  mouth  or  hands  of  one  of  their 
clergy. 

Sect.  19. — Deacons  to  be  multiplied  according  to  the  Necessities  of  the 

Church. 

For  this  reason,  there  being  such  a  multitude  and  variety 
of  business  commonly  attending  the  deacon's  office,  it  was 
usual  to  have  several  deacons  in  the  same  Church,  b 
some  Churches  they  wrere  very  precise  to  the  number  seven, 
in  imitation  of  the  first  Church  of  Jerusalem.     The  council 


1  Const.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  44.  *  Conetit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  41. 

lib.  iii.  c.  10.  3  Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  c.  1*2.  ♦  Isidor. 

lib.  i.  ep.  29.  *  Const.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  SO. 
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of  Neocsesarea1  enacted  it  into  a  canon,  "  that  there  ought 
to  be  but  seven  deacons  in  any  city,  though  it  was  never  sd 
great,  because  this  was  according  to  the  rule,  suggested  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  And  the  Church  of  Rome,  both 
before  and  after  this  council,  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
that  as  a  binding  rule  also.  For  it  is  evident,  from  the  Epis- 
tle of  Cornelius,*  written  ip  the  middle  of  the  third  century; 
that  there  were  then  but  seven  deacons  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  there  were  forty-six  presbyters  at  the  same 
time.  And  Prudentius  intimates  that  it  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Sixtus  also,  Anno  261  ;  for  speaking  of  Laurentius,  the 
deacon,  he  terms  him8  "  the  chief  of  those  seven  men,  who 
had  their  station  near  the  altar/1  meaning  the  seven  deacons 
of  the  Church.  Nay,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the 
custom  there  continued  the  same,  as  we  learn  both  from 
SoBomen,*  and  Hilarius  Sardus,*  the  Roman  deacon,  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose.  But  Sozomen  says, 
this  rule  was  not  observed  in  other  Churches,  but  the 
number  of  deacons  was  indifferent,  as  the  business  of  every 
Church  required.  And  it  is  certain  it  was  so  at  Alexandria, 
and  Constantinople :  for  though  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Life  of  St  Mark,6  cited  by  bishop  Pearson,  says,  St.  Mark 
ordained  but  seven  deacons  at  Alexandria,  yet  in  after  ages 
there  were  more ;  for  Alexander,  in  one  of  his  circular  let- 
ters/ names  nine  deacons,  whom  he  deposed  with  Arius  for 
their  heretical  opinions ;  and  it  is  probable  there  were  several 
others,  who  continued  orthodox ;  for  in  the  form  of  Arius's 
condemnation,  published  by  Cotelerius,8  the  Catholic 
deacons  of  Alexandria  and  Mareotes  are  mentioned,  as 
joining  with  their  bishop  in  condemning  him.    And  for  the 


1  Con.  Neocsasar.  c.  15.  *  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb. 

lib.  yi.  e.  48.  *  Prudent.  Hymn,  de  S.  Laurent.     Hie  primus  e  aep- 

tem  riris  qui  stantad  aram  proximi.  *  Sozom.  lib.  ▼!!.  c.  19. 

Ai&ovoc  wapd  'Ptfiaioic  tlairt  vvv  s  wXtisQ  tloiv  lirrA.  *  Ambros. 

Con.  In.  1  Tim.  1U.  p.  005.  Nunc  autem  septera  Diaconos  esse  oportet,  ali- 
qnantos  Pretbyterot,  ut  bin!  sint  per  Ecclesias,  et  unus  in  Civitate  Episcopus. 

•  Vit.  8.  Marci,  ap.  Pearson.  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  2.  c.  11.  p.  380.  B.  Marcus 
Anisanum  Alexandria)  ordinavit  Episcopum,  et  tres  Presbyteros,  et  septem 
DUconof .  T  Alex.  Ep.  Encycl.  ap.  Theodor.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

•  Cotdor.  Not.  in  Const,  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  86. 

VOL.   I.  *   » 
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Church  of  Constantinople,  the  noraber  of  deacons  was  there 
so  great,  that  in  one  of  Justinian's  Novels1  we  find  them 
limited  to  an  hundred  for  the  service  of  the  great  Church 
and  three  others  only.  So  that  it  is  evident  the  number  of 
deacons  usually  increased  with  the  necessities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  was  singular  in  the  con- 
trary practice. 

Sect.  20.—- Of  the  Age  at  which  Deacons  might  be  ordained.  . 

I  speak  nothing  here  of  the  qualifications  required  in 
deacons,  because  they  were  generally  the  same  that  were 
required  in  bishops  nnd  presbyters,  and  will  be  spoken  of 
hereafter;  only  in  their  age  there  was  some  difference, 
which  is  here  to  be  observed.  Bishops  and  presbyters,  as 
has  been  noted  above,  might  not  ordinarily  be  ordained  be- 
fore thirty,  but  deacons  were  allowed  to  be  ordained  at 
twenty-five,  and  not  before.  This  is  the  term  fixed  both 
by  the  civil  and  canon  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian's9 
Novels,  the  council  of  Agde,9  Carthage,  Trullo,  and  many 
others.  And  it  was  a  rule  very  nicely  observed.;  for  though 
we  meet  with  some  bishops  that  were  ordained  before  this 
age  :  yet  those  (as  I  have  showed  before)  were  never  dea- 
cons, but  ordained*  immediately  bishops  from  laymen ;  but 
among  those  that  were  ordained  deacons,  we  scarce  meet 
with  an  instance  of  any  one  that  was  ordained  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five  in  all  the  history  of  the  Church. 

8ict.  91.— Of  the  Respect  which  Deacons  paid  to  Presbyters,  and  rewired 

from  the  Inferior  Orders. 

The  last  thing  which  I  shall  observe  of  deacons,  is  the 
great  deference  and  respect  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to 
presbyters,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop.  It  has  been  proved 
before,  that  the  presbyters  had  their  thrones  in  the  Church, 
whereon  they  sat  together  with  their  bishop ;  but  the  dea- 
cons had  no  such  privilege,  but  are  always  represented  as 


1  Justin.  Novel.  Hi.  c.  1.  *  Just.  Novel.  19S.  o.  14.    Presby- 

tenim  minorem  triginta  quinque  annorum  fieri  noa  permittinras.    Sed  neq*0 
Diaeonuu  ant  Subdiaconum  Tiginti  quinque.  *  Con.  Agathetf* 

c.  16.    God.  Carth.  iii.  c.  4.    Con.  Trull,  c.  14.    Con.  Toiet.  W.  c.  19. 
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standing  by  them.  So  the  author1  of  the  Constitutions  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen*  place  them  in  tins  order,  viz.  tha 
bishop  sitting  on  the  middle  throne,  the  presbyters  sitting 
on  each  hand  of  him,  and  the  deacons  standing  by.  Tha 
council  of  Nice  expressly3  forbids  deacons  to  sit  among  the 
presbyters  in  the  Church.  And  it  is  evident  from  St.  Jerom,* 
and  the  author  under  die  name  of  St.  Austin,5  that  though 
the  Roman  deacons  were  grown  the  most  elated  of  any 
others,  yet  they  did  not  presume  to  sit  in  the  Church. 
Nay,  some  Canons  go  further,  and  forbid6  deacons  to  sit 
any  where  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  except  by  his 
permission. 

The  like  respect  they  were  to  pay  to  presbyters  in  several 
other  instances,  being  obliged  to  minister  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  bishop,  in  the  performance  of  all  divine  offices ; 
none  of  which  might  be  performed  by  a  deacon  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  presbyter,  without  some  special  reason  for  it,  as 
has  been  noted  before.  Nay,  a  deacon  was  not  allowed  so 
much  as  to  bless  a  common  feast,  if  a  presbyter  was  present 
at  it:  as  we  may  see  in  St.  Jerom's7  Epistle  to  Evagrius, 
where  he  censures  the  Roman  deacons  somewhat  sharply 
for  presuming  to  do  so. 

But  then,  as  the  Canons  obliged  deacons  to  pay  this  re- 
spect to  presbyters;  so  to  distinguish  them  from  the  lesser 
clergy,  all  the  inferior  orders  were  required  to  pay  tjie  same 
respect  to  them.  The  council  of  Laodicea  in  the  same 
canon  that  says,  "  a  deacon  shall  not  sit  in  the  presence  of 
a  presbyter  without  his  leave,"  adds  immediately  after, 
"  that  in  like  manner  the  deacon  shall  be  honoured  by  the 
eubdeacons  and  all  the  other  clergy."  And  the  council  of 
Agde8  repeats  the  canon  in  the  same  words.     I  shall  here 

^—        MMM^J-Bl      __J— J  -^ -^— — ■  I  ■  ■ ■"■ T   T— M"    I 1 ~  -    ■     ■  -  L  B_     _^j 

1  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  57.  8  Greg.  Xaz.  Somn.  dc  Eccles. 

Ana»Uf.  *  Con.  Nic.  c.  16.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  85,  ad  Evagr. 

{a  Kcriesi*  fLomse,  Presby  teri  sedeut,  et  stent  Dtaconi,  5  Aug. 

Quiest.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  101.  Quanquara  Roman  re  Ecclesiac  Diaconi 
fciodice  inverecuiMUoreft  videantur,  sedondi  tamen  dignitatem  in  F>c  lesjft  non, 
preetmiurit.  •  Con.  Laodic.  c.20.     Carlh.  4.  c.  M). 

9  HieroDf  Ep.  85.  ad  Evagr.  Licet,  increbrescentibus  yitiU,  inter  Presby terov, 
•ibsente  Eptecopo,  sedere  Diaconum  viderim:  et  in  domesticis  conviviis, 
lleiMMiieiioaea  Preabyteris  dare.  (al.  Bencdictioncs  coram  Presbyteris  dare.) 
%  Con*  Agathentf.  e.  65.    Nou  oportet  Diaconum  sedere,  praesentc  Prcabytero, 
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also  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  observed  before,  that 
deacons  in  some  Churches  had  power  to  censure  the  inferior 
clergy  in  the  absence  of  the  presbyters.  St  Jerom1  seems 
also  to  say,  "  that  their  revenues  were  rather  greater  than 
those  of  the  presbyters,  which  made  them  sometimes  trou- 
blesome and  assuming.  Beside  all  this  the  order  of  dea- 
cons was  of  great  repute,  because  the  archdeacon  was 
always  then  one  of  this  order,  and  he  was  commonly  a  man 
of  great  interest  and  authority  in  the  Church;  of  whose 
powers  and  privileges  because  it  is  necessary  to  discourse 
a  little  more  particularly,  I  shall  treat  distinctly  pf  them  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
Of  Archdeacons. 

Sect.  1. — Archdeacons  anciently  of  the  same  Order  with  Deacons. 

Though  archdeacons  in  these  last  ages  of  the  Church 
have  usually  been  of  the  order  of  presbyters,  yet  anciently 
they  were  no  more  than  deacons :  wliich  appears  evidently 
from  those  writers,  who  give  us  the  first  account  of  them. 
St.  Jerom9  says,  "  the  archdeacon  was  chosen  out  of  the 
deacons,  and  was  the  principal  deacon  in  every  Church,  as 
the  archpresbyter  was  the  principal  presbyter;  and  that 
there  was  but  one  of  each  in  every  Church."  Optatus  calk 
Caccilian*  "  archdeacon  of  Carthage ;"  yet  he  was  never 
more  than  a  deacon,  till  he  was  ordained  bishop,  as  has 
been  showed  before :  and  that  made  Ceecilian  himself  say, 
"  that  if  he  was  not  rightly  ordained  bishop,  as  the  Dona- 


sed  ex  jussione  Presbyteri  aedeat.  Similiter  autem  honorificetur  Diaconas  s 
Ministris  inferioribus  et  omnibus  Clericis.  >  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Efigr. 

Presbyter  noverit  se  Lucris  minorem,  Sacerdotio  esse  majorem.  Id.  Cora,  is 
Ezck.  c.  48.  Ultra  Sacerdotes,  hoc  est,  Presbjrteros  intumescunt :  et  Digni- 
tatem non  mcrito  sed  divittis  aestimant.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  85.  ad  Eragr. 
Aut  Diaconi  cligant  de  se,  quem  industrium  noverint,  et  Archidiaconam 
voccnt.  Id.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Singuli  Ecclesiarum  Epistcopi,  singuli  AreW- 
presbyteri,  singuli  Archidiaconi.  *  Optat.  lib.  i.  p.  40.  Com  correp* 
tionem  Archidiaconi  Coeciliani  ferre  non  posset,  etc. 
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pretended,  he1  was  to  be  treated  only  as  a  deacon."  It 
tain  also  St  Laurence,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  was  no 
than  the  chief  of  the  deacons,  or  the  principal9  man  of 
sven,  who  stood  and  waited  at  the  altar,  as  Prudentius 
s  it  From  these  testimonies  it  is  very  plain,  that  in 
times  the  archdeacon  was  always  one  of  the  order  of 
>ns. 

Sbct.  8.— Elected  by  the  Bishop,  and  not  made  by  Seniority. 
t  how  the  archdeacon  came  by  his  honour,  and  after 
manner  he  was  invested  with  his  office,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  among*  learned  men.  Salmasius8  and  some 
s  are  of  opinion,  that  originally  be  was  no  more  than 
snior  deacon,  though  they  own  that  in  process  of  time 
Dice  became  elective.  Habertus*  thinks  it  was  always 
ve,  and  that  it  was  at  the  bishop's  liberty  and  discre- 

0  nominate  which  of  the  deacons  he  thought  fit  to  the 
.  That  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Athanasius,  seems 
f  evident  from  what  Theodoret*  says  of  him,  "  that 
jh  be  was  very  young,  yet  he  was  made  chief  of  the 

of  deacons  ;  for  this  implies,  as  Valesius  there  ob- 
s,  "  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  bishop,  and  preferred 
e  his  seniors."  St.  Jerom,  in  the  forecited  passage, 
linly  asserts  that  the  office  went  not  by  seniority,  but 
on;  only  he  seems  to  put  the  power  of  electing  in  the 
>ns:  but  if  they  had  any  hand  in  it,  it  must  be  under- 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop,  who  is  re- 
d  by  some  Canons  to  choose  his  own  archdeacon,  and 
arily  to  give  preference  to  the  senior,  if  he  was  duly 
lied;  but  if  not,  to  make  ohoice  of  any  other,  whom  he 
rbt  most  fit  to  discharge  the  offices  of  the  Church,6 
he  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him. 

>tat.  Ibid.  p.  41.  lterum  a  Ceciliano  mandatum  est.  ut  si  Felix  in  se, 
li  arbitrabantur,  nihil  contulisset,  ipsi  tanquam  adhuc  Diaconum  ordi- 
Cscilianum.  *  Prudent.  Hymn,  de  S.  Sleph.  Hie  Primus  e  sep- 

ris,  qui  stant  ad  aram  proximi.  a  Salinas,  de  Primat.  p.  8. 

,  Thesanr.  Eccl.  torn.  i.  p.  531.  4  Habert.  Pontifical,    obs.  6. 

*  Thcod.  lib.  i.  c.26.     Neoc  fiiv  wv  rrjv  ^Xurcai',  rS  x°P*  ^ 
sroVw  4r*P<V0£-  *  ^  on*  Agathens.  c.  38.    Si  Officium  Archi- 

atAs,  propter  simpliciorem  naturam  implere  aut  expedire  nequi?erit, 

1  vA  nomen  teneat,  et  ordinationi  Ecclesias,  quem  Episcopus  elegerit, 
Batnr. 
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Sect.  S. — Commonly  Persons  of  such  Interest  in  the  Church,  that  they  were 

chosen  the  Bishop's  Successors. 

The  office  of  the  archdeacon  was  always  a  place  of  great 
honour  and  reputation :  for  he  was  the  bishop's  constant 
attendant  and  assistant ;  and  next  to  the  bishop  the  eyes  of 
whole  Church  were  fixed  upon  him.  By  which  means  he 
commonly  gained  such  an  interest,  as  to  get  himself  chosen 
the  bishop's  successor  before  the  presbyters  ;  of  which  it 
were  easy  to  give  several  instances,  as  Athanasius,  Ceecilkn, 
and  many  others.  And  this,  I  presume,  was  the  reason 
why  St.  Jerom  says,  "  that  an  archdeacon  thought  himself 
injured,1  if  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter;19  probably,  because 
he  thereby  lost  his  interest  in  the  Church,  and  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  preferment  We  might  certainly  conclude  it 
was  thus  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  what  Eulogius,  a  Greek 
writer  in  Photius,  says,  might  be  depended  pn  as  true: 
"  That  it  was  a  law  3  at  Rome  to  choose  the  archdeacon  tbe 
bishop's  successor ;  and  that,  therefore,  Cornelius  ordained 
Novatian  presbyter,  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  am) 
hopes  of  succeeding.19  But  I  confess  there  is  no  small 
reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  relation,  both  because 
we  read  of  no  such  law  in  any  writer  of  the  Latin  Church; 
and  because  this  author  palpably  mistakes,  in  saying,  thai 
Cornelius  ordained  Novatian  presbyter,  who  was  presbyter 
long  before;  and  probably  never  was  archdeacon,  nor  dea- 
con, but  ordained  presbyter  immediately  from  a  layman,  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  letters  of  Cyprian^  and  Cornelius* 
which  tacitly  reflect  upon  him  for  it.  Yet,  if  by  law  Eulo- 
gius meant  no  more  than  custom,  perhaps  it  might  be  cus- 
tomary at  Rome,  as  at  some  other  places,  to  make  the  arch- 
deacons the  bishop's  successors ;  their  power  and  privileges, 
as  I  observed  commonly  gaining  them  a  considerable  in- 
terest both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people. 


1  Ilieron.  Com.  in  Ezck.  r.  48.  Certe  qui  Primus  fucrit  MiiuaLrorma,  qd* 
per  singula  concionatur  in  populos,  tt  a  Pontificis  latere  non  recedit,  injom* 
j)u  I  at,  si  Presbyter  ordinetur.  "Eulog.  tip.  Phot.  Cod.  182.     TovaW 

ciAkovov  tvivopiio  hataxov  r«  apxupartvovro^  KaShaa'bai  s  Cjjr. 

Ep.  52.  al.  65.  ad  Autonian.  p.  103.  «  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fabian,  ap* 

Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  43. 
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ct.  4.— The  Offices  of  the  Archdeacon.    1.  To  attend  the  Bishop  at  the 

Altar,  &c. 

As  to  the  archdeacon's  office,  he  was  always  the  bishop's 
omediate  minister  and  attendant ;  "  A  latere  Pontificis  non 
tcessit"  to  use  St.  Jerom's  phrase,  "  he  was  always  by  his 
de,  ready  to  assist  him ;"  particularly  at  the  altar,  when 
le  bishop  ministered,  he  performed  the  usual  offices  of  a 
eacon,  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
lthor  of  the  Constitutions  calls  him,  "  rO  Ttapt<ziog  ry 
^ccpa,  the  deacon  that  stood  by  the  bishop,"  and  pro- 
aimed,  when  the  communion-service  began,  "Let  no  one1 
jproach  in  wrath  against  his  brother ;  let  no  one  oome  in 
ppocrisy."  To  him  it  belonged  to  minister  the  cup  to  the 
K>ple,  when  the  bishop  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and  had 
bmnistered  the  bread  before  him,  as  we  learn  from  the 
ttount  which  St.  Ambrose9  gives  of  Lauren tius,  archdeacon 
FRome.  It  was  his  business,  also,  as  the  bishop's  substi- 
tte,  to  order  all  things  relating  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
leir  ministrations  and  services  'in  the  Church :  as  what 
?acon  should  read  the  Gospel,  who  should  bid  the  prayers, 
hich  of  them  should  keep  the  doors,  which  walk  about 
ic  Church  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  people ;  which 
T  the  readers,  acolythists,  subdeacons,  should  perform  their 
nrvice  at  such  a  time,  or  in  what  post  and  station :  for  these 
lings  were  not  precisely  determined,  but  at  the  bishop's 
berty  to  ordain  and  appoint  them ;  which  he  commonly 
id  by  his  archdeacon,  whose  orders  and  directions,  there- 
>re,  are  sometimes  called  Ordinationes,  and  Ordinatio8  Ec- 
lesuBy  in  some  of  the  ancient  councils;  whence  I  presume 
tune  the  name,  ordinary,  which  is  a  title  given  to  archdea- 
0D8  in  after  ages. 

8kct.  6.-2.  To  assist  him  in  managing  the  Church's  Revenues. 

He  assisted  the  bishop  in  managing  and  dispensing 
be  Church's  revenues,  having  the  chief  care  of  the  poor, 
vphans,   widows,   &c.   under  the  bishop,  whose  portions 

-  ■ ■ 

'Constit.  Apost.  lib.1  ii.  c.  57.  9Ambros.  deOffie.  lib.  i.  c.  41. 

**ld.  Cod.  Agathens.  c.  23.    Isidor.  Hispal.  Ep.  ad  Ludifred.  ap.  Gratian. 
tet.2*.  c.  1. 
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were  assigned  by  him,  and  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  other 
deacons  that  were  under  him.  The  fourth  council1  of 
Carthage  makes  mention  of  this  part  of  his  office,  when  it 
requires  the  bishop  "  not  to  concern  himself  personally  in  the 
care  and  government  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers, 
but  to  commit  this  to  his  archpresby  ter  or  archdeacon.11  Upon 
this  account  Prudentius,  9  describing  the  offices  of  St.  Lau- 
rence, whom  he  makes  to  be  archdeacon  of  Rome,  among 
other  tilings  assigns  him  the  keys  of  the  Church's  treasure, 
and  the  care  of  dispensing  the  oblations  of  the  people. 
And  for  the  same  reason  both  he  and  St.  Ambrose,*  and  all 
other  writers  of  his  passion,  bring  in  the  heathen  perse- 
cutor, demanding  of  him  those  treasures  which  he  had  in 
his  keeping ;  which  he  promising  to  do,  in  a  short  time  after, 
brought  before  him  the  poor,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
infirm ;  telling  him,  "  those  were  the  riches  which  he  had  in 
his  custody,  for  on  them  he  had  expended  the  Church1! 
treasure.11  St.  Austin  says  this  was  his  office,  as  he  was 
archdeacon  of  the  Church.  Paulinus,4  therefore,  calls  the 
archdeacon,  "  Arcce  cuslodem,  the  keeper  of  the  chest? 
because,  though  the  other  deacons  were  the  dispensers  and 
conveyors,  yet  he  was  the  chief  manager  and  director  of 
them,  and  from  him  they  took  their  orders,  as  from  the 
guardian  of  the  Church's  treasure.  It  was  upon  this  ac- 
count that  the  Donatists  charged  Caecilian,  among  other 
things,  "  that  he  had  prohibited  the  deacons  from  carrying 
any  provision  *  to  the  martyrs  in  prison ;"  which  objection 
must  be  grounded  upon  this,  that  he  was  obliged  by  his 
office,   as  he  was  archdeacon,  to  see  that  the  martyrs  were 

1  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  17.  Ut  Episcopus  gubernationem  Viduarum,  Pnpfl- 
lorum,  ac  Peregrinorutn,  non  per  seipsum,  sed  per  Archiprcsbyternm,  ant  per 
Archidiaconum  agat.  2  Prudent.  Hymn,  de  Sto.  Laur.  Levifta  nb- 

limis  gradu,   et  ceteris  preestantior,  claustris  sacrorum  prserat ;  CcekttU 
arcanum   Domus   fidis  gubernans  clavibus,  votasque  dispensans  opes. 
■  Ambros.  de  Offlc.  lib.  ii.  c.  88.    Aug.  Serm.  1 11.  de  Diversis.     Saoctus  Laa- 
rentius  Archidiaconus  full :   Opes  Ecclesiee  ab  illo  Persecutore  quserebantw. 
Id.  de  Divers.  Ser.  123.  4  Paulio.  de  Mirac.  S.  Martin,  lib.  iv.  BiW. 

Patr.  torn.  viii.  p.  865. 

Protinus  adstanti  Diacouo,  quern  more  priomm 

Antistes  Sanctae  Custodem  legerat  Area?, 

Impcrat,  &c. 
*  Aug.  Brevic.  Collat.  iii .  c.  I  *. 
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eroded  of  sustenance;  which  they  pretended  he  had  not 
ly  neglected,  but  abused  his  authority,  in  forbidding  those 
it  were  under  his  command,  to  minister  unto  them. 

Sbct.  6.-3.    In  Preaching. 

Another  part  of  his  {office  was  to  assist  the  bishop  in 
caching.  For  as  any  deacon  was  authorized  to  preach  by 
e  bishop's  leave,  so  the  archdeacon  being  the  most  emi- 
nt  of  the  deacons,  was  more  frequently  pitched  upon  to 
leharge  this  office ;  if  we  may  so  understand  those  words 
St.  Jerom,  which  have  been  cited  before  in  the  third  sec- 
o,  "Primus  Ministrorum  per  singula  concionatur  in 
pulos, — the  chief  minister  or  archdeacon,  is  many  times, 
d  in  many  places  employed  in  preaching  to  the  people" 
or  the  word,  singula,  may  relate  both  to  times  and  places. 
it  if  any  one  thinka>  that  concionari  here  signifies  no 
He  than  pr dedicate  and  Kripvcnruv,  doing  the  office  of  an 
ly  eryer  in  the  assembly,  I  shall  not  contend  about  it ; 
t  only  say,  that  St.  Jerom,  speaking  of  something  that 
in  made  the  archdeacons  popular,  seems  rather  to  mean 
»  office  of  preaching,  than  any  other. 

Sect.  7. — 4.    In  Ordaining  the  Inferior  Clergy. 

The  archdeacon  usually  bore  a  part  with  the  bishop 
the  ordinations  of  the  inferior  clergy,  subdeacons,  acoly- 
sts,  &c.  His  office  in  this  matter  is  particularly  de- 
ibed  in  several  canons l  of  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
\ge,  which  relate  the  manner  how  the  inferior  clergy 
re  to  be  ordained,  viz.  not  by  imposition  of  hands,  which 
longed  only  to  the  superior  orders,  but  by  receiving 
ne  vessels  or  utensils  of  the  Church,  partly  from  the 
aids  of  the  bishop,  and  partly  from  the  hands  of  the 
jhdeacon.  As  to  give  only  one  instance  in  the  ordination 
an  acolythist,  the  canon  says,  "  The  bishop  was  to  inform 
a  what  his  duty  was  ;  and  then  the  archdeacon  was  to  give 
a  a  taper  into  his  hand,  that  he  might  know  that  he  was 
pointed  to  light  the  candles  of  the  Church." 


1  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  5,  6,  9. 

vol.  I.  2  a 
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Steer.  8.-6.    The  Archdeacon  had  Power  to  censure  Deacons  and  the  lafe- 

rior  Clergy,  but  not  Presbyters. 

.  The  archdeacon  was  invested  also  with  a  power  of 
censuring  the  other  deacons,  and  all  the  inferior  clergy  of 
the  Church.  That  it  was  so,  at  least  in  some  Churches,  it 
very  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  where  Ibas,  bishop  of"  Edessa,  speaking  of 
Maras,  one  of  the  deacons  of  his  Church,  says,  "  he  was  not 
excommunicated  by  himself,  but  by  his  archdeacon,  who,1 
for  a  crime  committed  against  a  presbyter,  suspended  him 
from  the  communion." 

But  whether  the  archdeacon  had  any  power  over  presby- 
ters, is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  learned  men :  Salmasius,9 
and  the  learned  Suicerus8  after  him,  scruple  not  to  assert, 
"  that  even  the  archpresbyter  himself  in  the  Roman  Church 
was  subject  to  him."  Cujacius,  and  some  others,  who  are 
cited  by  Baluzius,*  go  one  step  further,  and  say  it  was  so  in 
all  Churches.  Yet  there  is  not  the  least  footstep  of  any 
such  power  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient  writer  or  council; 
but  the  original  of  all  the  mistake  is  owing  to  a  corruption 
in  Gratian's  Decree,  and  Gregory  the  Ninth's  Decretals, 
who  cite  the  words  alleged5  in  the  margin,  the  one  as  from 
Isidore  of  Sevil,  and  the  other  from  the  council  of  Toledo, 
pretending  that  the  archpresbyter  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
archdeacon :  when  yet,  as  both  Baluzius  and  the  Roman 
correctors  confess,  there  are  no  such  words  to  be  found  in 
Isidore's  Epistle  ;  nor  will  Garsias  Loaisa  own  them  to  be 
the  genuine  decree  of  any  council  of  Toledo.  So  that  the 
whole  credit  of  this  matter  rests  upon  Gratian  and  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Decretals,  whose  authority  is  of  little  esteem 
in  things  relating  to  antiquity,  when  there  is  no  better 
proof  than  their  bare  assertion.  Yet  I  shall  not  deny,  bat 
that  in  Gratian's  time  it  might  be  as  he  represents  it ;  for 

1  Con.  Chalced.  Act  x.  p.  653.    'AKotvoivijTo^  In  rtf  tfty  'Apxrimxivf, 
&c,  9  Balms*,  de  Prlmat.  c.  1 .  p.  9.  *  8 ulcer.  Thenar. 

torn.  i.  p.  68S.  ♦  Baluz.  Not.  ad  Gratian.  Dist.  xzr.  c  1.  p. 465. 

*  Grat.  Dist.  xxv.  c.  I.exEplst.  Isidor.  Hispal.  ad  Ludlfred.  Archipresbjttf 
Yero  6e  esse  sub  Archidiacono,  ej  usque  prsceptis,  sicut  Eplseopi  sui,  scW 
obed're.  In  Gregory's  Decretal,  lib.  i.  tit.  24.  De  Officio  Archipreab.  c  I 
The  same  words  are  cited  ex  Concilio  Toletano. 
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probably  by  this  time  the  archdeacons  were  chosen  out  of 
the  order  of  presbyters ;  though  when  first  they  began  to 
be  so,  is  not  very  easy  to  determine.  Only  we  are  certain 
that  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Gratian  the  custom 
was  altered.  For  archdeacons,  in  the  ninth  century,  were 
some  of  them  at  least  of  the  order  of  presbyters  ;  as  appears 
from  Hincmar's  Capitula1  directed  to  Guntharius  and  Odel- 
hardus,  two  of  his  archdeacons,  whom  he  styles,  presbyter- 
archdeacons.  And  there  is  reason  enough  to  think  it  was 
so  in  the  time  of  Gratian :  the  archdeacons  were  then  ge- 
nerally of  the  order  of  presbyters,  as  they  have  been  ever 
since ;  which  makes  it  no  wonder  that  in  Gratian's  time 
they  should  have  power  over  the  Archipresbyteri,  which,  in 
the  language  of  that  age,  often  signifies  no  more  than  rural 
deans,  over  which  the  archdeacons  have  usually  power  at 
this  day.  But  by  this  the  reader  may  judge  how  little  such 
writers  are  to  be  depended  on,  who  take  their  estimate  of 
former  ages  from  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  reckon 
every  thing  ancient,  that  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times  they  live  in. 

Sect.  9. — Of  the  Name  'Axavrtri)c,  Circumlv$tratort  and  whether  Archdea- 
cons had  any  Power  orer  the  whole  Diocese. 

But  to  return  to  the  archdeacons  of  the  primitive  Church. 
There  is  one  thing  more  may  admit  of  some  dispute, — whether 
the  archdeacon's  power  anciently  extended  over  the  whole 
diocese,  or  was  confined  to  the  city  or  mother  Church?  In  the 
middle  ages  of  the  Church  there  is  no  question  but  they  had 
power  over  the  whole  diocese  ;  forlsidorusHispalensis,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  archdeacon's  office,  says,  "  the  paro- 
chial clergy  were  under  his  care,  (that  is,  the  deacons  and 
inferior  clergy:)  and  that  it  belonged  to  him9  to  order  mat- 

1Hinemar.  Capitula  Archidiaconibus  Presbyteris  data.   Con.   torn.  viii. 
pf  691.  *  Isidor.  Ep.  ad  Ludifred.  et  ap.  Gratian.  Diat.  xxv.  c.  1. 

ftolicitndo  qooque  Parochitanorum  (al.  Parochiarum)  et  ordinatio,  ct  jurgia 
ad  ejus  pertinent  curam:  Pro  rcparandU  Dioecesanh*  Basilicis  i,  so  suggerit 
Sftotrdoti :  Ipse  inquirit  Parochias  cum  jussione  Episcopi,  et  Ornamenta,  vel 
res  Basfliearum  Parochitanorum  (al.  Parochiarum)  et  Libertatum  Ecclesias- 
Uearum  Episcopo  idem  refert. 
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ters,  and  end  controversies  among  them;  to  give  the  bishop 
an  account  what  Churches  stood  in  need  of  repairing ;  to 
make  inquiry  by  the  bishop's  order  into  the  state  of  every 
parish,  and  see  what  condition  the  ornaments  and  goods  of 
the  Church  were  in,  and  whether  the  ecclesiastical  liberties 
were  maintained.'1  Habertus  thinks1  the  archdeacons  were 
invested  with  the  same  power  some  ages  before,  and  for 
proof  cites  a  passage  out  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
where  in  an  instrument9  presented  by  the  presbyters  of 
Edessa  against  Ibas,  their  bishop,  one  Abramius,  a  deacon 
of  that  Church,  in  all  the  Latin  translations  is  called  Diaeth 
nu8  Apantita,  which  Habertus  takes  to  be  a  general  inspec- 
tor of  the  Church.  But  there  are  two  evident  reasons 
against  this,  which  it  is  a  wonder  so  observing  a  person  as 
Habertus  should  not  see :  1  st.  That  Abramius  was  not  an 
archdeacon,  but  only  a  private  deacon  of  the  Church ;  for 
in  the  same  place  there  is  mention  made  of  another  arch- 
deacon, who,  when  Ibas  was  about  to  have  had  Abramius 
ordained  bishop  of  Batena,  interposed  and  hindered  him 
from  doing  it,  because  he  had  been  censured  for  the  prac- 
tice of  magic,  and  never  given  any  satisfaction  to  the  Church. 
And  though  it  is  said,  that  Ibas  took  occasion  to  remove 
that  archdeacon  from  his  office,  yet  it  is  not  once  intimated 
that  he  put  Abramius  in  his  room ;  which  if  he  had  done,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  made  another  article  of  accusa- 
tion against  him  before  the  council.  2dly.  The  original 
Greek inLabbe's  edition  is  not  Accucovo?  aVayrtrrjc,  asHabertus 
reads  it,  but  only  "  Atcucovog  air  avrr\g  rife  nfitripnq  ijcicAijcr/ac, 
a  deacon  of  that  our  Church  of  Edessa  ;"  and  though 
'ATTavriTtic  be  put  into  the  margin,  yet  it  is  not  owned  to 
be  any  various  reading,  but  only  the  editor's  conjecture; 
which  I  think  is  not  sufficient  to  build  such  an  assertion 
upon,  when  no  other  proof  or  authority  is  pretended 
Therefore  I  determine  nothing  concerning  this  power  of 
the  archdeacons  in  ancient  times,  but  leave  it  to  further 
inquiry,  and  the  determination  of  every  judicious  reader. 


1  Uabcrt.  iu  Pontifical,  par.  9.  obser.  6.  *  Con.  Chalced.  Act,  x.  p. 650. 
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Sect.  10,-^-Of  the  Name  Cor-Epucopi,  why  given  to  Archdeacons. 

desius  takes  notice  of  another  name,  which  he  thinks 
sometimes  given  to  the  archdeacons,  that  is  the  name 
Episcopi ;  for  which  he  cites  the  words  of  one  Joannes 
as1  in  a  book  written  about  the  translation  of  the  relicks 
it.  Glodesindis.  This  at  first  may  look  like  a  corruption 
te  name  Chorepiscopus,  because  in  the  latter  ages  the 
er  of  the  ancient  Chorepiscopi  dwindled  into  that  of  the 
deacons;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  the 
tons  anciently  were  called  the  bishop's  eyes,  and  his  ears, 
mouth,  and  his  heart,  as  has  been  noted  in  the  last 
iter,  sect.  18.  it  will  appear  very  probable  that  the  arch- 
)bn  should  be  peculiarly  dignified  with  those  titles ; 
therefore  be  called  Cor-Episcopi,  the  bishop* 8  heart, 
wise  he  was  used  to  signify  his  mind  and  will  to  the 
pie :  as  he  is  called  Oculus  Episcopi,  not  only  in  ancient 
10T89  but  in  the  Decretals,8  and  the  council  of  Trent,* 
tuse  he  was  the  bishop's  eye  to  inspect  the  diocese  under 


'.  11.— The  Opinions  of  Learned  Men  concerning  the  first  Original  of  the 

Name  and  Office  of  Arch-deacon. 

• 

ome  may  perhaps  be  desirous  to  know  further  the  first 

and  original  of  the  name  and  office  of  archdeacons  in 

Church ;  but  this    is  a   matter  involved   in    so  great 

curity,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  determined.     Habertus 

some  others5  of  the  Roman  Communion,  reckon  this 

Be  as  ancient  as  that  of  deacons  themselves,   deriving 

h  from  apostolical  constitution,  and  making  Stephen  the 

b  archdeacon  of  the  Church.     But  others  with  greater 

ion,*  deduce  it  only  from  the  third  century,   and  leave  it 

i  matter  under  debate  and  inquiry,  whether  there  were 

such  thing  as  the  archdeacon's  office  in  the  time  of 

nelius,  bishop  of  Rome,   which  was  in  the  middle  of  the 

fob.  Abbas  ap.  Vales.  Not.  in  Theodorit.  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Ad  hoc  inspici- 
ira  Sacrorum  Ministros  cum  Archidiacono  majore,  quern  Cor-Episcopi 
int,  Pontifex  direxit.  2  Isidor.  Pelus.  lib.  i.  ep.  29. 

eretal.  lib.  i.  tit.  xxiii.  c.  7.  •  Con.  Trid.  Sess.  xxiv.  cap.  12. 

leform.  4  Habert.  Not.  in  Pontifical,  p.  207.  Baron,  an.  84. 

86.  •  Dp.  Fell.  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  40.  ad  Cornel. 
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third  century.    This  is  certain,  that  Cornelias  in  his  Epistle 
to  Fabius,  where  he  gives  a  catalogue1  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
though  he  speaks  of   deacons,    subdeacons,  acolythisti, 
exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers,  makes  no  particular 
.mention  of  the  archdeacon  ;  nor  does  Cyprian  ever  somnch 
as  once  use  the  name.    Yet  before  the  end  of  this  century, 
Chilian  is  supposed  to  have  had  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
office,  of  archdeacon  of  Carthage,  because  Optatus  calls  hiv 
so;  and  the  name  often  occurs  in  St  Jerom  and  other  writm 
of  the  fourth  age,  in  which   St.  Jerom  lived    Baroaiai 
.  indeed  urges  St  Austin's  authority,  to  prove  that  Stephsa 
was  properly  an  archdeacon ;  for  he  says,  St.  Austin  caUs 
him  Primicerius  diaconorum.    But  he  that  will  look  into 
.  St  Austin,  will  quickly  find  his  mistake ;  for  his  words  tre 
not  Primicerius  diaconorum,  but  Primicerius*  mariyrwk, 
the  protomartyr,  as  we  commonly  call  him,  because  he  wis 
the  first  that  suffered  for  the  name  of  Christ.    And  heace 
the  reader  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  words  prm* 
cerius  and  primus,    do  not  always  denote  principality  or 
priority  of  power  and  jurisdiction,  but  only  priority  of  time 
or  precedency  of  honour  and  digntiy,  in  respect  of  place,  or 
outward  order.     In  which  sense  the  same  St.  Austin s  says, 
in  another  place,  "  that  Stephen  is  named  first  among  the 
deacons,  as  Peter  was  among  the  Apostles ;"  Which  is  a 
primacy  that  may  be  allowed  to  them  both,   without  any 
pretence  of  jurisdiction.     Habertus  urges  further  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Greek   Menologion,  which  gives  Stephen  the 
title  of  archdeacon  :   but  such  books  are  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence,  being  they  are  of   a   modern  date,  and  speak  of 
ancient  things  in  the  language  and  phrase  of  their  own 
times;  for  which  reason  they  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on, 
except  when  they  are  backed  with  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  some  ancient  authors,   of  which  there  arc  none  in  this 
case  to  yield  any  collateral  evidence  to  this  assertion.    Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Salmasius  is  equally  to  be 


1  Cornel.  Rp.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  43.  *  Aug.  Ser.  I.  dt 

Sanctis,  torn.   x.   Hodie  celcbrainus  N  a  talc  m,    quo   Primiceriu*    Martyrtf 
migravit  ex  mundo.  3  Auj.  Ser.  01  dc  Divcrsis.  Inter  Diacot* 

illos liominatua  Primus,  aicut  inter  Apostolus  Pel r us. 
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iscarded,  who1  asserts  that  the  office  of  archdeacon  was  not 
1  the  Church  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerom,  though  St  Jerom9 
imself  says,  in  most  express  words,  "  that  the  custom  then 
us  to  have  one  bishop,  one  archpresbyter,  one  archdeacon, 
l  every  Church."  But  this  is  the  usual  way  of  that  author 
i  Kis  book  De  Primatu  to  advance  paradoxes  of  his  own 
iuicy  for  ancient  history,  and  lay  down  positive  assertions 
ipon  the  most  slender  conjectures;  yea,  many  times  against 
he  plainest  evidence  of  primitive  records,  as  in  the  case 
Mlbre  us,  and  many  others  which  I  have  had  occassion  to* 
ak*  notice  of  in  this  discourse.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that 
kit  author,  who  wrote  upon  a  useful  design,  had  been  a 
little  more  accurate  in  his  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  clergy 
of  the  primitive  Church ;  and  whilst  he  was  demolishing 
Sis  Pope's  supremacy,  had  not  confusedly  treated  of  some 
other  orders  and  offices,  which  were  of  greater  antiquity  in 
the  Church. 


CHAP.  XXII. 
Of  Deaconesses, 

Sbct.  1.— The  ancient  Name  of  Deaconesses,  Aiaxovot,  npf<r/3vrt&c, 

Vidua,  Mimttrte. 

Having  spoken  of  deacons  and  archdeacons,  it  remains 
(bat  I  say  something  in  this  place  of  deaconesses,  because 
their  office  and  service  was  of  great  use  in  the  primitive 
Church.  There  is  some  mention  made  of  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, by  which  it  appears,  that  their  office  was  as  ancient  as 
4e  apostolical  age.  St.  Paul  calls  Phoebe,  "  a  servant  of  the 
Church  of  Cenchrea."  Rom.  xvi.  1.  The  original  word  is 
&«ueovoc>  «  deaconess,  answerable  to  the  Latin  word  Minis- 
bfe,  which  is  the  name  that  is  given  them  in  Pliny's  Epis- 
tle,* which  speaks  about  the  Christians.  Tertullian*  and 
^*^— — ■ — * — 

1  Salmas.  de  Primat.  c.  i.  p.  8.  8  Hieron.  Ep  .4.  ad  Rustic,  cited 

*for.  sect.   I.  *  Plin.  Lib.  x.  Ep.  07.    Qud  raagis  necessarium  eredidi, 

*  doabns  ancillis,  que  Ministre  dicebantur,  quid  esset  reri  et  per  tormenta 
lucrere.  ♦  Tertul.  Lib.  i.  ad  Uxor.  c.  7.  Id.  de  Veland.  Virg.  c.  9. 

fcpiph.  Her.  70.  n.  4.    Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.13. 
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some  others  call  them  Vidua,  widows,  and  their  office  Vidir 
atiiSy  because  they  were  commonly  chosen  out  of  the 
widows  of  the  Church.  For  the  same  reason,  Epiphanius,1 
and  the  council  of  Laodicea,9  call  them  npEcr/3imStc,  elderly 
widows,  because  none  but  such  were  ordinarily  taken  into 
this  office. 

Sect.  2. — Deaconesses  to  be  Widows  by  tome  Laws. 

For,  indeed,  by  some  ancient  laws,  these  four  qualifica- 
tions were  required  in  every  one  that  was  to  be  taken  into 
this  order.  1st.  That  she  should  be  a  widow.  2dly.  That 
she  should  be  a  widow  that  had  borne  children.  3dly.  A 
widow  that  was  but  once  married.  4thly.  One  of  a  consi- 
derable age,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  old.  Though  all 
these  rules  admitted  of  exceptions.  In  Tertullian's  time 
the  deaconesses  were  so  commonly  chosen  out  of  the 
widows,  that  when  a  certain  young  virgin  was  made  a  dea- 
coness, he  speaks  of  it3  "as  a  miracle  or  monstrous  thing  in 
the  Church."  Yet  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
virgins  were  sometimes  made  deaconesses  even  in  the  time 
of  Ignatius ;  because  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church 
of  Smyrna,*  salutes  "  the  virgins  that  were  called  widows," 
that  is,  deaconesses,  as  Cotelerius  and  Vossius  truly  ex- 
pound it ;  for  virgins  could  not  be  called  widows  congru- 
ously in  any  other  sense.  Some  suspect  that  the  word,  vir- 
gins, is  a  corruption  crept  into  the  text :  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  this  conjecture  ;  for  Ignatius  is  not  the  only  author 
that  speaks  of  virgin-deaconesses.  Epiphanius*  says,  in 
his  time  "  they  were  some  virgins,  and  some  widows  that  bad 
been  but  once  married."  The  author  of  the  Constitutions4 
says  the  same,  "  That  the  deaconess  was  either  to  be  a 

chaste  virgin,  or  a  widow  that  had  been  the  wife  of  one 

— ^ 

1  Epiphan.  Haer.  79.  Collyrid.  n.  4.  9  Con.  Laodic.  c.  II. 

8  Tertul.  de  V eland.  Virg.  c.  9.  Scio  alicubi  Virginem  in  Viduatu  ab  aasii 
nondum  viginti  collocatam  ;  cui  si  quid  refrigcrii  debuerat  Episcopus,  ttiter 
utique,  salvo  respectu  discipline,  prsestare  potuisset,  ne  talc  nunc  miracoliBt 
ne  dixerim  monstrum,  in  Ecclosiu  denotaretur.  Mgnat.  Ep.  ad  Smynv 

n.  13.    ' AfficdZopai  rdg  irapQkvtsc  rdg  Xiyofiivag  X*1PaC-       Coteler.  ia  Lot 
Vidua?  vocabantur,  quia  in  Gradu  Viduali,  sou  Diaconico  crant  constitute 
*  Epiph.  Expos.   Fid.  n.  21.     "H  xw>€i'ff«<rat  airb  /ioyoya/iiaf,  t;  atiwapQtr* 
a' (rat.  •  Const.  A  post.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 
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"  And  one  of  Justinian's  Novels1  enacted  it  into  a 
law,  that  the  deaconesses  should  be  chosen  out  of  one  of 
these  orders.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  virgins  as  well  as  widows  admitted  to  this  office. 
Gregory  Nyssen  *  says,  his  own  sister,  Mfccrina,  who  was  a 
virgin,  was  a  deaconess;  and  so  was  Lampadia,  another 
virgin.  And  Sozomen8  relates  how  that  Chrysostoni  would 
have  ordained  Nicarete,  a  famous  virgin,  to  this  office;  but 
ihe  refused  it  for  the  love  she  had  to  a  private  and  philoso- 
phic life. 

Sect.  8.—  And  such  Widows  as  had  Children. 

Yet  by  some  laws  they  were  required  not  only  to  be 
widows,  but  such  widows  as  had  children  also.  Tertullian* 
seems  to  intimate  that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  age  he 
fired  in,  to  put  none  into  this  office  but  "  such  as  were 
mothers,  and  had  had  the  education  of  children,  in  the 
training  up  of  whom  they  had  learnt  to  be  tender  and  com- 
passionate in  their  affections,  and  so  were  qualified  to  as- 
sist others,  both  by  their  counsel  and  comfort."  Sozomen 
also  mentions  a  law  &  made  by  Theodosius  to  this  purpose, 
"  That  no  women  should  be  admitted  to  the  office  except 
they  had  children  and  were  above  sixty  years  old,  according 
to  die  express  rule  of  St.  Paul."  The  law  is  still  extant  in 
die  Theodosian  Code,6  in  the  same  words  as  Sozomen  cites ; 
but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  law,  that  was  then  made  upon 
a  particular  occasion,  by  reason  of  some  scandal  that  had 
happened  in  the  Church ;  which  is  a  plain  intimation  that, 
from  the  time  of  Tertullian  to  the  making  of  this  law,  the 
Church  had  varied  in  her  practice. 


1  Just.  Novel,  vi.  c.  6.     Aut  Virginet  constitutes,  aut  unius  viri  quae  fue- 
.rant  uxores.  »  Nyssen.  Vit.  Macrin.  torn.  ii.  p.  181  et  197. 

*  Sozom.  lib.  viii.  c.  23.  4  Tertul.  de  V eland.   Virg.  c.  0.    Ad  quam 

aedem  prater  annos  sexaginta  non  tantura  unirire,  id  est  nupte,  allqnando 
digimtur,  sed  et  matres,  et  quidem  educatrices  filiornra :  scilicet  ut  experi- 
mentis  omnium  affectuum  struct®,  facile  ndrint  csteras  et  con*ilk>  et  solatio 
jntmre.  *  Sozom.  lib.  rii.  c.  17.    'Ei  pi)  icoUoq  1%ouv.  •  Cod. 

Theod.  lib.  xrl.  tit.  9.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  Leg.  27.  Nulla  nisi  emensis  sexa- 
ginta annls,  cui  votira  domi  proles  sit,  secundum  prssceptum  Apostoli  ad  Dia- 
itfeamm  consortium  transferatur. 

VOL.  I.  ^  ri 
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Sbct.  4.— 'Not  to  be  ordained  under  Sixty  Yean  of  Age,  by  the  most  andeit 

Canons. 

And  so  she  had  likewise  with  respect  to  the  age  of  dea- 
conesses. For  though  the  fore-mentioned  law  ofTheodo- 
sius  require  them  to  be  sixty  years  of  age  complete ;  and 
Tertullian l  and  St.  Basil9  speak  of  the  same  age.  Yet  Jus- 
tinian, in  one  of  his  Novels,3  requires  but  fifty;  and  in 
another4  but  forty,  which  is  all  that  was  insisted  on  before 
by  the  great  council  of  Chalcedony  whose  words  are,  "  No 
woman  shall  be  ordained  a  deaconess  before  she  is  forty 
years  old."  And  it  is  probable,  in  some  cases,  that  term 
was  not  strictly  required;  for  Sozomen6  says, " Nectaries, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  ordained  Olympias  a  deaconess, 
though  she  was  but  a  young  widow,  because  she  was  a  per- 
son of  extraordinary  virtue."  By  which  we  may  judge,  that 
as  the  Church  varied  in  her  rule  about  this  matter,  so 
bishops  took  a  liberty  to  ordain  deaconesses  at  what  age 
they  thought  fit,  provided  they  could  be  assured  of  their 
probity  and  virtue. 


Sect.  5. — To  be  such  aa  had  been  only  the  Wives  of  one  Man. 

But  there  was  another  qualification,  which  they  were 
more  strict  in  exacting,  which  was, (<  that  the  deaconesses 
should  be  such  widows  as  had  been  only  the  wives  of  one 
man,"  according  to  the  Apostle's  prescription,  1  Tim.  v.  9. 
which  rule  they  generally  understood  as  a  prohibition  of 
electing  any  to  be  deaconesses  who  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried, though  lawfully  and  successively,  to  two  husbands, 
one  after  another.  In  this  sense  Tertullian7  says,  "the 
Apostle  requires  them  to  be  Univirce,  the  wives  of  one  man? 
which  Epiphanius8  calls  "  Xt)ptv<ra<rai  dno  fxovoyafrfac,  widow 

1  Tertul.  ibid.  *  Basil.  Ep.  Canonic,  c.  24.  »  Just.  No?eL  ri. 

C.  6.    Super  mediam  eonstitatas  srtatem,  et  circa  quinqnaginta  annos. 
♦  Norel.  exxiii.  c.  18.  Diaconissa  in  sanctft  Ecclesia  non  ordfoatur,  qaemisor 
quadraginta  annis  sit.  *  Con.  Chalced.  c.  14.  al.  15.     Auixovovpl 

Xfiporbpuff&ai    yvvauca    xp6    ir&v  rtaaapoKovra,      Vid.  Con.  Troll,  e.  14 
et  40.  *  Sozora.  lib.  viii.  c.  0.      Kaiwtp  viav  xqpay  ytvofiirv^ 

lifacovov  kxiiporovifct.  1  Tertul.  ad  Uxor.  lib.  i.  c.  7.    Vietnam  allegi 

in  ordinationem  nisl-univiram  non  cone  edit.    It.  de  V  eland.  Virg.  c.  9. 
8  Kpiph.  Exp.  Fid.  n.  SI. 
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that  have  been  but  once  married"  So  the  author  of  the  Con- 
stitutions, and  Justinian's  Novels/  which  have  been  cited 
before. 

But  Theodoret  gives  a  different  sense  of  the  Apostle's 
words;  for  he  supposes  the  Apostle  not  to  forbid  the  choos- 
ing of  widows  that  had  been  twice  married,  but  only  such4 
as  had  married  again  after  they  had  divorced  themselves 
from  a  former  husband  ;  which  was  such  a  scandalous  act, 
as  justly  excluded  them  from  the  Church's  service.  And 
this  sense  is  embraced,  as  the  most  probable  and  rational, 
by  the  learned  Justellus,*  Dr.  Hammond,4  Suicerus,*  and 
several  others;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  a 
further  account,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  that  apostolical 
rule  as  it  concerned  all  the  clergy.  Thus  much  will  suffice 
to  be  spoken  at  present  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
deaconesses  before  they  were  ordained. 

Sect,  6.— Whether  Deaconesses  were  anciently  ordained  by  Imposition 

of  Hands. 

The  next  inquiry  is  concerning  their  ordination  itself,-** 
whether  it  was  always  performed  by  imposition  of  hands  ? 
And  here  learned  men  are  very  much  divided  in  their  sen- 
timents. Baronius*  thinks  they  had  no  imposition  of  hands 
at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  he  grounds  his  as- 
nertion  upon  one  of  the  canons  of  that  council;  which,  as  he 
expounds  it,  denies  that  deaconesses  were  ordained  by  im- 
position of  hands,  and  therefore  makes  no  other  account  of 
them  than  as  mere  lay-persons.  Valesius7  gives  the  same 
exposition  of  the  canon ;  though  he  owns,  that  Balsamon 
and  Zonaras,  the  ancient  expositors,  were  of  a  contrary 
judgment,  viz.  "  That  the  canon  speaks  not  of  the  dea- 
conesses of  the  Church,  but  of  such  as  returned  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  from  the  Paulianists  or  Samosatenian  heretics, 
among  whom  they  had  received  no  imposition  of  hands, 
and  therefore  were  to  be  treated  as  mere  laics,"     And  in 

■  ■  «  u         i      ■  ■  il 

1  Jnttio.  Novel,  ▼!.  c.  6.    Constit.  A  post,  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  8  Theod. 

Com.  in  1  Tim.  5.  9.  s  Justel.  Not.  ad  Can.  1.  Con.  Laodic. 

♦  Ham.  Annot.  on  1  Tim.  8.  9.  *  Suicer.  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  899. 

•  Baron,  an.  44.  n.  888.  It  Cabaasut.  No  tit.  Concil.  c.  56.  p.  842.        7  Valet. 
>ot.  |nv  6o?omen.  lib.  viii.  c.  9. 
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this  sense  Suiceru8,1  and  Albaspiny,*  Christianus  Lupus, 
Fabrotus,  and  other  modern  critics  and  expositors  of  the 
canon  explain  it  also.  To  make  the  reader  himself  judge 
in  the  matter,  I  must  here  recite  the  words  of  the  canon, 
which  are  these :  "  Concerning  the  Paulianists  which  return 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  decreed,  that  they  shall  be,  by 
all  means,  re-baptized;  and  if  any  of  them  were  heretofore 
reckoned  among  the  clergy,  if  they  .appear  to  be  blameless, 
and  without  rebuke,  let  them  be  first  baptized,  and  then  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church:  but  if,  upon 
examination,  they  be  found  unfit,  let  them  be  deposed. 
The  same  rule  shall  be  observed  concerning  deaconesses, 
and  all  others  who  are  reckoned  among  their  clergy.  And 
we  particularly  take  notice8  of  deaconesses,  which  appear  in 
that  habit  or  dignity,  that  having  never  had  any  imposition 
of  hands,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  only  among  the  laity.* 
These  last  words  about  deaconesses  seem  to  refer  to  what  ■ 
goes  before ;  and  then  they  must  be  interpreted  of  dea- 
conesses among  the  Paulianists,  who  took  upon  them  the 
habit  of  deaconesses  without  anv  consecration.  Or,  if  we 
understand  them  as  spoken  of  deaconesses  already  in  the 
Church,  they  may  mean  that  there  were  some  deaconesses 
which  had  crept  into  the  office  without  imposition  of  hands, 
and  such  the  council  accounts  no  more  than  lay-persons. 
That  which  will  incline  a  man  to  interpret  this  canon  to 
some  such  sense  as  this,  is,  that  all  other  councils  and 
writers  speak  of  ordaining  deaconesses  •  by  imposition  of 
hands.  Valesius  himsslf  owns  that  it  was  so  in  the  time 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon ;  for  in  one  of  the  canons  of 
that  council4  their  ordination  is  expressly  called  both 
Xuporovla  and  XupoBioia,  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands. 
And  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,*  speaking  of  their  or- 
dination, requires  the  bishop  to  use  imposition  of  hands, 

1  Suicer.  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  867.  »  Albasp.  Not.  in  Can.  19.    Gob. 

Niccn.    Lupus,  torn.  i.    Schol.  in  eund.  Con.  Fabrot.  Not.  ad  Baltamon  Col* 
lect.  Constitut.  p.  U17.  8  Con.  Nic.  c.  19.      'EfivqaSqfity  &  r*v 

SiaKovioawv  rStv  iv  rtp  <rx >'//*« ri^£era3u<ru/vt  lirti  fiijdk  xetpodtoiai'  nvd  «x8<m'' 
&t«  {£  JLiravToq  tv  roiq  XdiicoiQ  dvrag  {gcrd&ffdac.  4  Con.  Chaleed- 

c  15.  *  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  viii.  c.  19.     *Q  iirurcoire,  Iw&nmt 

a'urp  tcl£  x*'PaC  &c. 
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with  a  form  of  prayer,  which  is  there  recited.  And  thus  it 
vas,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  so  long  as  the 
>rder  itself  continued  to  be  in  use.  The  council  of  Trullo, 
Anno  692,  speaks  of  their  ordination  in  two  canons,1  under 
the  name  of  Xttporovla:  and  Sozomen  *  uses  the  same  word 
A  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  Olympias.  And  though 
there  be  not  so  many  examples  of  this  practice  to  be  met 
rith  in  the  Latin  Church,  because  the  order  was  there 
nuch  sooner  laid  aside,  yet  Cotelerius8  has  furnished  us 
with  some  out  of  Fortunatus,  and  the  council  of  Worms, 
K>th  which  expressly  say,  the  ordination  of  deaconesses 
ras  performed  by  imposition  of  bands.  In  the  council  of 
Worms,  the  15th  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  is 
•epeated.  And  Fortunatus's  words  are,  "  Manu  super- 
nmta*  consecravit  diaconam"  speaking  of  one  whom 
kfedardus,  the  bishop,  consecrated  a  deaconess  by  laying 
bs  hands  upon  her.  All  which  shows,  that  it  was  the  cou- 
ttant  practice  of  the  Church  to  ordain  deaconesses  by  im- 
K>sition  of  hands ;  and  that  makes  it  very  probable,  that 
he  Nicene  canon  is  to  be  understood  in  that  sense,  which 
s  most  agreeable  to  the  Church's  practice. 

But  the  learned  Justellus 5  still  raises  another  scruple 
tbout  their  ordination.  He  thinks  this  imposition  of  hands 
ras  not  properly  an  ordination,  but  only  a  benediction  ;  for 
le  distinguishes  betwixt  those  two  things,  and  says, "  Every 
(olemn  imposition  of  hands  is  not  an  ordination :"  which  is 
rery  true ;  for  then  the  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  cate- 
humens,  or  upon  the  baptized  in  confirmation,  or  upon  the 
wnitents,  in  order  to  reconcile  them,  or  upon  the  sick,  in  order 
o  their  cure,  or  upon  any  persons  whatsoever,  to  give  them 
i  common  benediction,  would  be  an  ordination.  But  then 
hat  learned  person  se^ms  not  to  have  considered,  that  the 
mposition  of  hands  upon  the  deaconesses  was  something 
nore  than  all  these ;  for  it  was  a  consecration  of  them  to  a 
certain  office  in  the  Church,  which  sort   of  imposition   of 


1  Con.  Trull,  c.  14  et  40.  »Sozom.  lib.  \iii.  c.  9.  8  Coteler. 

Tot.  in   Const.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  19.     Con.  Wormstiens.  c.  73.   ex  Con. 
:balced.  c.  15.  4  For  tun.  Vit.   Radeguntlis  ap.  Surium.  Aug. 

Justel.  Bibl.  Jur.  Canon,  torn.  i.  p.  75.    Not.  in  Con.  Nic.  c.  19. 
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hands,  joined  with  a  prayer  of  benediction,  for  gTace  to  dis- 
charge that  office  aright,  is  what  the  Church  has  always 
meant,  and  called  particularly  by  the  name  of  ordination. 

Sbct.  7.— Not  consecrated  to  any  Office  of  the  Priesthood. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  this  consecration  gave 
them  any  power  to  execute  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office, 
or  do  the  duties  of  the  sacred  function.  Women  were  al- 
ways forbidden  to  perform  any  such  offices  as  those. 
Therefore  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  calls  it  a  heathen- 
ish practice  to  ordain  women  priests, "  Updae  xcc/oorovtfv;"  for 
the  Christian  law  allowed  no  such  custom.  Some  heretics, 
indeed,  as  Tertullian  *  observes,  allowed  women  to  teach, 
and  exercise,  and  administer  baptism ;  but  all  this,  he  says, 
was  against  the  rule9  of  the  Apostle.  Epiphanius  brings 
the  charge  particularly  against  the  Pepuzians,  which  were 
a  branch  of  the  Montanists,  "  that  they*  made  women 
bishops,  and  women  presbyters,  abusing  that  passage  of 
the  Apostle,  '  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female,9  to  put  some  colour  upon  their  practice."  He 
charges  it  also  upon  the  Collyridians  ,4  "  that  they  d'id'hpspyuv 
Sul  ywaiKtov,  use  women  to  sacrifice  to  the  Virgin  Mary? 
where,  it  is  observed,  that  the  charge  is  double:  1st,  that 
they  gave  divine  worship  to  the  holy  Virgin  ;  and  2dly,  that 
they  used  women-priests  in  their  service.  Against  these 
he  has  a  particular  dissertation,  wherein  he  shows  at  large 
that  no  woman,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  was  ever 
ordained  to  offer  sacrifice,  or  perform  any  solemn  service* 
of  the  Church ;  which,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  any,  would 
certainly  have  been  granted  to  the  Virgin  Mary  herself, 
who  was  so  highly  favoured  of  God.  But  neither  she  nor 
any  other  woman  had  ever  the  priest's  office  committed  to 


1  Constit.  A  post.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  8Tertul.  de  Prescript,  c  41.    Ipsje 

mul i ores  hsretics  quam  procaces,  que  audcant  docerc,  contendere,  exor- 
cism os  agere,  curationes  repromittere,  forsitan  et  tlngere.  *  Id.  c.  17. 
do  Baptismo.  *Epiph.  llacr.  49.  Pepuzian.  n.  2.  'Eirforoiroi  #ap' 
civtoIq  yvvdiictCi  &j  7rp€<r/3i'r«poi  yvvalKfg,  "  Id.  liter.  78.  Anrtdico- 
niarianit.  n.  28.  6  Id.  Ho?r.  79.  Collyrid.  n.  8.  '&  i*p/»rnW  y»>- 
vaiKtg  Oty  Trpoffc TCKHfovro,  ij  kcivovikov  rl  t(>ya£fg£at  iv  £fCfc\jf<rt{L,  t#«  jiaXXor 
duriji/ri/v  Mapiap  itpart iav  iirirtXiaat,  &c. 
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a.  "  There  is,  indeed/9  says  he, "  an  order  of  deaconesses 
he  Churchy  but  their  business1  is  not  to  sacrifice,  or 
brm  any  part  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  or  any  of  the 
*ed  mysteries,  but  to  be  a  decent  help  to  the  female  sex 
tie  time  of  their  baptism,  sickness,  affliction,  or  the  like :" 

therefore  he  denies,  that  the  Church  made  them  either 
»by  teresses  or  priestesses,  "  "H  TrptafiuTtptiag,  n  Uptaoag" 
jre  the  reader  is  to  observe/ that  Epiphanius  puts  a  dis- 
tion  betwixt  the  names  YlptafivriSag  and  nptafivreplSas, 
uise  the  former  only  denotes  elderly  women,  such  as 

deaconesses  commonly  were ;  but  the  latter  he  uses  to 
lify  persons  ordained  to  the  office  of  presbyters  or 
sts,  which  he  absolutely  denies  any  women  in  the 
iirtian  Church  to  be. 

Sect.  8.— Their  Offices.    1.  To  assist  at  the  Baptism  of  Women. 

« 
ind,  from  hence  it  is  plain,  the  offices  of  the  deaconesses 

e  only  to  perform  some  inferior  services  of  the  Church, 

.  those   chiefly  relating  to  the  women,  for  whose  sake 

y  were  ordained.     One  part  of  their  office  was  to  assist 

minister  at  the  baptizing  of  women,  where,  for  de- 
cy's  sake,  they  were  employed  to  divest  them,  (the  cus- 
i,  then,  being  to  baptize  all  adult  persons  by  immersion) 
1  so  to  order  the  matter,  that  the  whole  ceremony  might 

performed  with  all  the  decency  becoming  so  sacred  an 
ion.  This  is  evident  from  Epiphanius,  both  in  the  fore- 
Mi  passage,  and  other  places,9  and  it  is  taken  notice  of 
>  by  Justinian  and  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  * 
o  adds,  "  that  the  deaconesses  were  used  to  anoint  the 
men  in  baptism  with  the  holy  oil;"  as  the  custom  of  the 
3ek  Church  then  was,  not  only  for  the  bishops,  pres- 
ers,  and  deacons,  but  also  for  the  deaconesses  to  use 
i  ceremony  of  unction  before  baptism;  of  which  Cote- 
ius  in  his  Notes4  gives  several  instances  out  of  the  an- 
at  writers,  but  these  belong  to  another  place. 


[bid.  AiaKovtffffatv  ray  pa  fctv  It'c  rr^v  JrrXfjeriav,  <JM  h%1  tig  rb  icparcvecy, 
ri  (irtxiipiiv  tTirpiwttv,  'Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

itin.  NotcI.  vi.  c.6.  ♦  Const.  A  post.  lib.  iii.  c.  15. 
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Sect.  0.— 8.  To  be  a  Sort  of  Prirate  Catechista  to  the  Women-Catechumen*. 

Another  part  of  their  office  was  to  be  a  sort  of  private 
catechists  to  the  women-catechumens,  who  were  preparing' 
for  baptism.     For  though  they  were  not  allowed  to  teach 
publicly  in  the  Church,  yet  they  might  privately  instruct 
and  teach  those,  how  to  make  the  proper  answers  that  were 
required  of  all  persons  at  their  baptism.    The  author  of  the 
short  Notes  on  the  Epistles,1  under  the  nam6  of  St.  Jerom, 
calls  this,  "  private  ministry  of  the  word,"  which  the  dea- 
conesses performed  in  the  eastern  Churches  in  his  time. 
And  it  was  so  usual  and  ordinary  a  part  of  their  office  in  the 
African  Churches,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage9  require  it  as  a  necessary  qualification   in  dea- 
conesses, when  they  are  ordained, "  that  they  shall  be  persons 
of  such  good  understanding,  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  the 
ignorant  and  rustic  women  how  to  make  responses  to  the 
interrogatories  which  the  minister  puts  to  them  in  baptism, 
and  how  they  were  to  order  their  conversation  afterward.19 

Sect.  10.— S.  To  visit  and  attend  Women  that  were  Sick  and  in  Distress. 

Another  part  of  their  employment  was  to  visit  and  at- 
tend women  that  were  sick,  which  is  noted  by  Epiphanius1 
and  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,4  who  says,  "  they  were 
employed  likewise  in  delivering  the  bishop's  messages  and 
directions  to  women  that  were  in  health,  whom  the  deacons 
could  not  visit  because  of  unbelievers  ;"  that  is,  because  of 
the  scandal  and  reproach  which  the  heathens  were  ready  to 
cast  upon  them. 

Sect.  1 1.— 4.    To  Minister  to  the  Martyrs  and  Confessors  in  Prison. 

In    times  of  danger   and    persecution  they    were   em- 

«~™^— ^ »^ ^ an_n_n^ — ^_^^— -___i^.n^nv_a^__B_>_— ~^B— 0* 

1  Hieron.  Com.  in  Rom.  xvi.  1.  Sicut  etiam  nunc  in  Orientalibus  Diaconisw 
mulicres,  in  suo  sexu  miniitrare  videntur  in  Baptismo,  sire  in  miniiterio 
Verbi,  quia  priratim  docuisse  foeminas  invenimus,   &c.  *0on.  if. 

c.  12.  Vidua?  rel  Sanctimoniales,  quae  ad  ministerium  baptizandaram  mnii- 
erum  eliguntur,  tarn  instructs  sint  ad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  tano  ser- 
mone  docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres,  tempore  quo  baptizand*  fast* 
qualiter  Baptizatori  interrogate  respondeant,  et  qualiter,  accepto  Baptismate 
tivant.  *Epiph.  Haer.  79.  n.  S.    Expos.  Fid.  n.  91. 

4  Cons  til.  Apost.  lib.  iii.  c.  15  et  19.    Hieron.  Ep.  ii.  ad  Nepot.  Multat 
alit  Ecclesia,  qua  officium  sgrotanti  prjestant,  &c. 
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linistering  to  the  martyrs  in  prison ;  because  they 
3  easily  gain  access  to  them,  and  go  with  less 
and  less  danger  and  hazard  of  their  lives  from 
n,  than  the  deacons  or  any  other  ministers  of 
l  could  do.  Cotelerius l  and  Gothofred  collect 
some  passages  in  Lucian  and  Libanius,  which 
ly  to  refer  to  this  part  of  the  deaconesses1  mi- 
r  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  speaking  of 
the  philosopher,  how  he  was  caressed  by  the 
whilst  he  was  in  prison  for  the  profession  of 
m>  says,  "  In  the  morning  one  might  observe 
,  the  widows,  waiting  at  the  prison  gate9  with 
tie  orphan  children ;"  where  by  the  widows  he 
neans  the  deaconesses  of  the  Christians.  And 
le  question  but  Libanius*  means  the  same,  when 
that  the  mother  or  mistress  of  the  old  women, 
inds  any  one  bound  in  prison,  runs  about,  and 
lakes  a  collection  for  him.'1  This  plainly  refers 
t  charity  and  liberality  of  the  Christians  toward 
ts,  which  was  collected  and  sent  .to  them  by  the 
lese  deaconesses. 

IS.— 6.    To  attend  the  Women's  Gate  in  the  Chureh. 

Jreek  Churches  the  deaconesses  had  also  the 
he  doors  of  the  Church,  which  part  of  their  office 
k!  by  the  author4  of  the  Constitutions,  and  the 
?r  the  name  of  Ignatius,6  who  styles  them  "Qpspsc 
wvXwvtov,  the  keepers  of  the  holy  gates"  But 
his  was  only  in  such  Churches  as  made  a  distinc- 
ct  the  men's  gate  an<J  the  women's  gate;  for 
er  observes,6  "  that  no  ancient  writers  besides 
nake  any  mention  of  this,  as  part  of  the  office  of 
is;"  and  in  another  place  of  the  Constitutions7 
tion  is  plainly  expressed ;  "  let  the  door  keepers 


ot.  in  Const,  lib.  iii.  c.  15.     Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Theodos. 
leg.  27.  *  Lucian.  Peregrin.  Uapd  ry  dcopwrifpiy 

>patfia,  xnp«C  nv<ic,  &c.  *  Liban.  Orat.  16.  in  Testa- 

t.  de  Vinctis,  cited  by  Gothofred.  'Constit.  Apost. 

*  Pseado-Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  n.  19. 
art,  17.  in  Ignat.  p.  284.  r  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  U.  e.  67. 

2  I 
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stand  at  the  gate  of  the  men,  and  the  deaconesses  at  the 
gate  of  the  women." 

Sficr.  13.— 6.    To  preside  over  the  Widows,  Ac. 

Lastly,  they  were  to  assign  all  women  their  places,  aid 
regulate1  their  behaviour  in  the  Church  J  to  preside  oyer 
the  rest  of  the  widows  ;9  whence,  in  some  canons,  they  are 
styled  UpoKaSrifjilvat,  governesses  ;  as  Balsamon  and  Zonaii* 
note  upon  the  council  of  Laodicea;*  and  if  any  woman  had 
any  suit  to  prefer  to  a  deacon  or  a  bishop,  a  deaconess4 
was  to  introduce  her.  These  were  the  offices  of  the  dea- 
conesses in  the  primitive  Church,  which  I  have  been  a  tittle1 
more  particular  in  describing,  because  they  are  not  now  so 
commonly  known ;  the  order  itself  having  been  for  some 
ages  whollv  laid  aside. 

Sect.  14.— How  long  this  Order  continued  in  the  Church.  |1 

If  it  be  inquired,  how  long  this  order  continued  in  thf 
Church,  and  what  time  it  was  totally  abolished?  I  answer  j—  |t 
It  was  not  laid  aside  every  where  at  once,  but  continued 
in  the  Greek  Church  longer  than  in  the  Latin,  and  in  worn 
of  the  Latin  Churches  longer  than  in  others.  In  the  Greek 
Church  they  continued  to  the  time  of  Balsamon,  that  is,  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  for  he  speaks  of  them* 
as  then  ministering  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople; 
though  it  appears  from  some  other  passages  of  the  same 
author  that  in  other  Churches6  they  were  generally  laid 
askle.  In  the  Latin  Church  there  were  some  decrees  made 
against  their  ordination  long  before.  For  the  first  council 
of  Orange,  Anno  441,  forbids7  any  more  deaconesses  to  be 
ordained.  And  the  council  of  Epone,8  Anno  517,  has  t 
canon  to  the  same  purpose,  wholly  abrogating  their  conse- 
cration. Not  long  after  which  the  second  council  of  Orleans 
Anno  533,  renewed  the  decree9  against  them;  and  before 
any  of  these  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  eastern  Church 

1  Constit.  lib.  ii.  c.  58.  «  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  *  Con.  Laodie.  e.  11. 

♦  Constit;  lib.  ii.  c.  26.  '  Balsam.  Res  p.  ad  Interrog.  Marci.  c.  35.  ap.  Lean- 
clav.  Jus;  Gr.  Rom.  torn.  i.  p;  881.  Id.  Com.  In  Con.  Chal.c  W. 

7  Con.  Aratisic.  1.  c.  26*    Diaconissa?  omnimodsnon  ordinandi,  Ac. 

8  Con.  Epaunens.  c.  21.  Viduarum  consecrationem,  quas  Diacooiaaaa  foeaat, 
ab  omni  religione  nostra  penitus  abrogamus.  *  Con.  Aurel.  ii.  e.  17. 
Piacuit  ut  null!  post  mod  um    foeinintc   DiaconaJis  Benedictio  pro  condition* 

ujus  fragilitatc  credatur. 
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id  forbidden  them  under  the  name  of  ancient  widows  or 
overnesses,  decreeing1  "  that  no  such  for  the  future  should 
>  constituted  in  the  Church."  But  these  decrees  had  no 
feci  at  all  in  the  east,  nor  did  they  universally  take  effect 
the  west  till  many  ages  after.  The  author,  indeed,  under 
e  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  would  lead  an  unwary  reader 
to  a  great  mistake ;  for  he  makes,  as  if  the  order  of  dea- 
oesses  was  no  where  used*  but  among  the  Montanists ; 
norantly  confounding  the  presbyteresses  of  the  Monta- 
•ts,  with  the  deaconesses  of  the  Church.  And  the  author, 
ider  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  is  not  much  more  to  be  r&- 
ttded,  when  he  seems  to  intimate,  "  that  in  his  time,  the 
der  of  deaconesses  was  wholly  laid  aside  in  the  west,  and 
ily  retained9  in  the  oriental  Churches ;"  for  I  have  already 
towed,  (sect.  6.)  from  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  lived,  Anno 
M),  and  the  council  of  Worms,  which  was  held  in  the 
nth  century,  that  deaconesses  were  still  retained  in  some 
tfts  of  the  western  Church  ;  which  may  be  evinced  also 
MB  the  Ordo  Romanus,*  and  other  rituals  in  use  about 
at  time,  where  among  other  forms  we  meet  with  an 
Ordo  ad  Diaconam  faciendam,  an  order  or  form  to  con- 
crate  a  deaconess"  But,  in  an  age  or  two  after,  that  is,  in 
e  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  Bona5  thinks  the  whole  order 
as  quite  extinct, 

jSftcr.  15.— Another  Notion  of  the  Name  Dlaconiua,  as  it  signifies  a 

Deacon**  Wife. 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  this  subject,  I  cannot  but 
iquaint  the  reader,  that  there  is  another  notion  of  the  name 
iaconissa,  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the  writers  of  the 
iddle  ages  of  the  Church,  who  use  it  to  signify  not  a 
saconess,  but  a  deacon's  wife,  in  the  same  sense  as  Pres- 
fiera  signifies  the  vrife  of  a  presbyter,  and  Episcopa,  the 
\fe  of  a  bishop.  The  word  Episcopa  is  thus  used  in  the 
cond  council  of  Tours,  where  it  is  said,  **  that  if  a  bishop 


Con.  Laodic.  ell.  II«pt  th  fit)  $tiv  iCQiafivTitiaQ,  yroi  irpoKaQtipivac  iv 
;Xff<riV  KaQiraaOai.  9  Amhros.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  II.  8  Hie- 

i.  Com.  in  Rom.  xyi.  1 .  and  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11.  *  Ordo  Roman. 

161.  in  Bibl.  Pair.  torn.  ix.  par.  1024.  *  Bona,  Rcr.  LiUir$. 

.  i.e.  25.  n.  15. 
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have  not  a  wife,1  there  shall  no  train  of  women  follow  him.1 
So  also  the  words  Presbytera,  Diaconissa,  and  Subdiaco 
nissa,*  for  the  wives  of  a  presbyter 9  a  deacon,  and  a  subdea- 
cony  occur  a  little  after  in  the  same  council ;  and,  so  in  the 
council  of  Auxerre3  and  some  other  places.    From  which 
a  learned  and  ingenious  examiner4  of  die  council  of  Trent, 
concludes,  "  that  bishops  in  those  times  were  not  as  yet 
obliged  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  not  to  cohabit  with  their 
wives,  in  the  Gallician  Church."    But  I  shall  freely  own,  I 
take  this  to  be  a  mistake :  for,  from  the  time  of  Pope  Siriciw, 
the  celibacy  of  the    clergy  began  to  be  pressed  in  the 
western  Church,  and  these  very  canons  do  enforce  it ;  there- 
fore I  lay  no  greater  stress  upon  them  than  they  will  bear; 
for  as  for  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy,  it  needs  not  be 
defended  by  such  arguments,  having  the  rnle  and  practice 
of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  for  some  of  the  purest  ages, 
to  abet  and  support  it.    Of  which  I  shall  give  a  just  account 
hereafter,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  general  qualifica- 
tions that  were  necessarily  required  of  the  clergy  of  the 
primitive  Church,  among  which  the  vow  of  celibacy  will  be 
found  to  have  no  place.     What,  therefore,  these  canons 
mean,  by  Episcopa  and  Presbytera,  is  no  more  than  the  wife 
of  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  which  they  had  before  they  were 
ordained,   but  in  those  declining  ages  of  the  Church  were 
not  allowed  to  cohabit  with  them,  after  ordination.    This 
explication  agrees  both  with  the  scope  of  those  canons,  and 
the  practice  of  the  times,  they  were  made  in ;  and  we  have 
no  dispute  with  Antonius  Augustinus,5  nor  any  candid  writer 
of  the  Romish  Communion,  who  carry  this  notion  no  higher 
than  the  ages  in  which  it  was  broached.  But  when  Baronial 
t  and  others  transfer  it  to  the  primitive  ages,  and  make  the 
practice  of  the  western  Church  in  the  sixth  age,  to  be  the 
practice  of  the  Universal  Church  in  all  ages,  they  manifestly 
prevaricate,  and  put  a  fallacy  upon  their  readers,  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  have  hinted  here,  and  shall  be  more 
fully  made  out  in  its  proper  place. 

1  Con.  Turon.  2.  c.  14.    Episcopura  Episcopam  non  habentem  nulla  seqnt- 
tur  turba  niulierura.  e  Ibid.  c.  20.    Si  inventus  fuerit  Presbyter  cub 

su&  Presbytera,  aut  Diaconus  cum  sua  Diaconissft,  aut  Subdiaconus  cum  sot 
Subdiaconissa,  annum  integrum  excommunicato  habeatur .  *  Con.  Antifr 
aiodor.  c.  21.  4  Gentillct.  Exam.  Con.  Trid.  lib.  if.  p.  250.  *  Anion. 

Aug.  de  Emendat.  Gratiani,  lib.  i.  dial.  20.  p.  226.         *  Baron,  an.  58.  n.  IS' 
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AUTHOR'S  DEDICATION. 


TO  THE 

iUGHT  HON.  AND  RIGHT  RlEV.  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

JONATHAN, 

Lord  bishop  of  Winchester, 

And  PrtUdi  trf  the  Mo*t  NobU  Order  tf  Ik*  ftrrffr. 


My  Lord, 

AS  the  kind  entertainment,  which  your  Lordship  and 
the  world  have  been  pleased  to  give  to  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  has  encouraged  me  to  go  on  in  hopes  of  doing  pub- 
lic service  to  the  Church ;  so  the  nature  of  the  subject  con- 
tained in  this  second  volume,  being  but  a  continuation  of 
the  former  account  of  the  primitive  clergy,  obliges  me 
again  with  all  submission  to  present  this  second  part  to 
your  Lordship,  in  hopes  of  no  less  kind  acceptance  and  ap- 
probation. The  matters  here  treated  of  are  many  of  them 
things  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  when  plainly  set 
in  order  and  presented  to  public  view,  may  perhaps  excite 
the  zeal  of  many  in  the  present  age,  to  copy  out  those 
necessary  duties,  by  the  practice  of  which  the  primitive 
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Church  attained  to  great  perfection  and  glory;  and,  as  I 
may  say,  still  provokes  and  calls  us  to  the  same  attainments 
by  so  many  excellent  rules  tend  noble  examples.  In  the 
fourth  and  sixth  of  these  books,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
draw  up  something  of  the  general  character  of  the  primi- 
tive clergy,  by  showing  what  qualifications  were  required 
in  them  before  their  ordination,  and  what  sort  of  laws  they 
were  to  be  governed  by  afterwards  ;  respecting  both  their 
lives  and  labours,  in  the  continual  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
their  function.  Many  of  them,  I  must  own,  have  been  very 
affecting  to  myself  in  the  consideration  of  them;  and  as  I 
was  willing  to  hope  they  might  prove  so  to  such  others  as 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  read  them.  For  here  are  both 
directions  and  provocations  of  the  best  sort,  to  excite  our 
industry,  and  inflame  our  zeal,  and  to  make  us  eager  and 
restless  in  copying  out  the  pattern  set  before  us.  If  any 
shall  think  I  have  collected  these  things  together  to  reflect 
upon  any  persons  in  the  present  age,  I  shall  only  say  with 
one  of  the  ancients1  in  a  like  case,  "  They  mistake  my  de- 
sign ;  which  was  not  to  reproach  any  man's  person,  who 
bears  the  sacred  character  of  a  priest,  but  to  write  what 
might  be  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  Church.  For,  as 
when  orators  and  philosophers  describe  the  qualities,  which 
are  required  to  make  a  complete  orator  or  philosopher,  they 
do  no  injury  to  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  but  only  describe 
things  nakedly  in  themselves  without  any  personal  applica- 
tions ;  so  in  the  description  of  a  bishop  or  priest,  and  ex- 


1  Hieron.  Ep.  83.  ad  Ocean,  torn.  ii.  p.  323.  Ne  quia  me  in  sogilktionea 
istius  temporis  Sacerdotum  scripsisse,  qus  scripsi,  existimet,  sed  in  Eccleaia 
utilitatem.  Ut  enim  oratores  et  pliilosophi,  describentes  qualem  yelint  esse 
perfectum  oratorem  el  philosophum,  non  faciunt  injuriam  Deraottheni  el 
Platoni,  sed  res  ipsas  absque  personis  definiunt :  sic  in  descriptione  Episcopi, 
et  in  eorum  exposition^  quae  scripta  sunt,  quasi  speculum  Sacerdotif  propoirf- 
tur.  Jam  in  potestate  et  conscientia  singulorum  est,  quales  se  ibi  aspiciant ; 
ut  vel  dolere  ad  deforniitatem,  vel  gaudere  ad  pulchritudinem  possint. 
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plication  of  ancient  rules,  nothing1  more  is  intended  but  to 
propose  a  mirror  of  the  priesthood;  in  which  it  will  be  in 
every  man's  power  and  conscience  to  take  a  view  of  him- 
self, so  as  either  to  grieve  at  the  sight  of  his  own  deformity, 
or  rejoice  when  he  beholds  his  own  beauty  in  the  glass." 

Nothing  is  Jiere  proposed  but  rules  and  examples  of  the 
noblest  virtues;  probity  and  integrity  of  life;  studies  and 
labours  becoming  the  clerical  function;  piety  and  devotion 
in  our  constant  addresses  to  God ;  fidelity,  diligence,  and 
prudence  in  preaching  his  word  to  men;  carefulness  and 
exactness,  joined  with  discretion  and  charity,  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  and  private  discipline;  candour  and 
ingenuity*  in  composing  needless  disputes  among  good 
men;  and  seal  in  opposing  and  confronting  the  powerful 
and  wily  designs  of  heretics  and  wicked  men;  together 
with  resolution  and  patience  in  suffering  persecutions, 
calumnies,  and  reproaches,  both  from  professed  enemies 
and  pretended  friends ;  with  many  other  instances  of  the 
like  commendable  virtues,  which  shined  in  the  lives,  and 
adorned  the  profession  of  the  primitive  clergy:  whose  rules 
and  actions,  I  almost  promise  myself,  your  Lordship  and 
all  good  men  will  read  with  pleasure,  because  they  will 
but  see  their  own  beauty  represented  in  the  glass ;  and 
they  that  fall  short  of  the  character  here  given,  will  find  it 
a  gentle  admonition  and  spur  to  set  in  order  the  things  that 
are  wanting  in  their  conduct,  and  to  labour  with  more  zeal 
to  bring  themselves  a  little  nearer  to  the  primitive  stan- 
dard. 

Your  Lordship  is  enabled  by  your  high  station  and  call- 
ing to  revive  the  exercise  of  ancient  discipline  among  your 
clergy  in  a  more  powerful  way ;  and  you  have  given  us 
already  some  convincing  proofs,  that  it  is  your  settled  reso- 
lution and  intention  so  to  do.    As  the  thoughts  of  this  is  a 

» 

real  pleasure  to  the  diligent  and  virtuous,  so  it  is  to  be 
vol.  i.  2  k 
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hoped  it  will  prove  a  just  terror  to  those  of  the  contrary 
character ;  and  by  introducing  a  strict  discipline  among1  the 
clergy,  make  way  for  the  easier  introduction  of  it  among 
the  laity  also ;  the  revival  of  which  has  long  been  desired, 
though  but  slow  steps  are  made  toward  the  restoration  of 
it  In  the  mean  time,  it  becomes  every  man  according  to 
his  ability,  though  in  a  lower  station,  to  contribute  his 
endeavours  toward  the  promoting  these  good  ends;  to 
which  purpose  I  have  collected  and  digested  these  observa- 
tions upon  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  ancient  clergy, 
that  such  as  are  willing  to  be  influenced  by  their  practice, 
may  have  great  and  good  examples  set  before  them:  whilst 
they,  whom  examples  cannot  move,  may  be  influenced 
another  way,  by  the  authority  which  your  Lordship  and 
others  in  the  same  station  are  invested  with,  for  the  benefit 
and  edification  of  the  Church;  the  promoting  of  which  is, 
and  ever  will  be  the  hearty  endeavour  of  him,  who  is, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  dutiful 

and  obedient  servant, 


JOSEPH  BINGHAM. 


Ifoadbourn-  Worthy, 
1710. 
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BOOK  III. 

OF   THE   INFERIOR  ORDERS   OF    THE  CLERGY  Iff 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  first  Original  of  the  Iirferwr  Orders,  and  the  Number 
and  Use  of  them:  and  how  they  differed  from  the  Supe- 
rior Orders  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 

Bmer.  1.— The  Inferior  Orders  not  of  Apostolical,  but  only  Ecclesiastical 
Institution,  proved  against  Baronius  and  the  Council  of  Trent. 

HAVING  in  the  last  book  discoursed  of  the  superior 
orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  primitive  Church,  I  come  now 
to  treat  of  those  which  are  commonly  called  the  inferior 
orders.  And  here  our  first  inquiry  must  be  concerning*  the 
original  and  number  of  them.  The  two  great  oracles  of 
the  Romish  Church,  Baronius1  and  the  council9  of  Trent, 
are  very  dogmatical  and  positive  in  their  assertions,  both 
about  their  rise  and  number,  "  that  they  are  precisely  five, 
viz.  subdeacons,  acolythists,  exorcists,  readers,  and  door- 
keepers ;  and  that  they  are  all  of  apostolical  institution/* 
And  herein  they  are  followed  not  only  by  Bellarmine,*  and 
the  common  writers  of  that  side,  but  also  by  Schelstrate,*  a 
person  who  lived  in  greater  light,  and  might  have  seen 
through  the  mists  that  were  cast  before  the  eyes  of  others. 
Cardinal  Bona6  distinguishes  between  subdeacons  and  the 

'  .  -  .  ■  '  i        i    i  ■  >■      ■  i      i  wmrmr*^— ^^— ■  a 

1  Baronf  ap.  44.  n.  IS,  ■  Con,  Trid,  Bess,  23.  e.  9,     It.  Catechism, 

ad  Parochoa,  Tit*  dp  Sacramento  Ordjnis,  p,  222,  8  Bellarm.  d>  Clericis. 

lib.  i.  c.  11.  4  Schelstrat.  Concil.  Antiochen.  Resfitut,  Dissert.  4. 

e.  17.  art.  2.  p.5$0.  *  Bona,  iter.  Uturg.  lib.  i.  e.95.  n.  17.    Acoly- 

thos,  Exordstas,  Lectores,  et  Ostlarios,   ab  Apostolis,  Tel  ab  immediatis 
sonun  successoribus  institutes,  Doctores  Scbolastici  asserunt,  sed  nonprobant. 
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rest.     He  fairly  owns,  "  that  acolythists,  exorcists,  readers, 
and  door-keepers,  are  not  of  apostolical  institution,"  as  the 
modern  schoolmen  pretend:     but,  as  to  subdeacons,  he 
joins   with   them   entirely,   and   says,1    "  that  though  the 
Scripture  makes  no  express  mention  of  them,  yet  their  in- 
stitution must  be  referred  either  to  Christ,  or  at  least  to  his 
Apostles."    The  French  writers  are  not  generally  ao  tena- 
cious of  this  opinion,  as  having  never  sworn  to  receive  the 
decrees  of  the  Tridentine  fathers  with  an  implicit  faith; 
but  many  of  them  ingenuously  confess  the  rise  of  the  infe- 
rior orders  to  be  owing  only  to  ecclesiastical  institution. 
Morinu89  undertakes  to  prove  "  that  there  was  no  such  order 
as  that  of  acolythists,  or  exorcists,  or  door-keepers  among 
the  Greeks  in  the  age  next  to  the  Apostles ;"  nor  does 
Schelstnite  disprove  his  arguments,  though  he  makes  a 
show  of  refuting  him.     Duarenus*  says,  "  there  were  no 
such  orders  originally  in  the  first  and  primitive  Church." 
Cbtelerius*  confesses  "  their  original  is  involved  wholly  in 
obscurity ;  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  of  them  in 
"Ignatius,  or  any  other  ancient  writer  before  Cyprian  and 
Teftullian."    And  therefore  Habertus  *  is  clearly  of  opinion, 
"  that  it  would  be  more  adviseable  for  their  Church  to  ex- 
punge all  the  inferior  orders  out  of  the  number  and  cata- 
logue of  sacraments,  and  refer  them  only  to  ecclesiastical 
institution,  as  the  ancient  divines  were  used  to  do."    By  the 
ancient  divines  he  means  the  schoolmen,  who  were  gene- 
rally of  this  opinion  heretofore.     For  Peter  Lombard,  who 
is  set  at  the  head  of  them,  declares6  "  that  the  primitive 
Church  had  no  orders  below  those  of  presbyters  and  dea- 


1  Bona,  ibid.  n.  16.  Subdiaconorum  licet  express*,  mentio  in  Sacris  Litrrii 
non  reperiatur,  eorum  tamen  institutlo  vel  ad  Christum,  ut  recentiores  8cho* 
lastici  existimant,  vel  ad  Apostolos  referenda  est.  *  Moria.de  Or- 

dinal exercit.  14.  c.  1.  *  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  BenefidU  Bed- 

lib,  i.  c.  14.  *  Coteler.Not  in  Constitut.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  && 

6  Habert.  Archieratic.  part  5.  obscrv.  1.  p.  48.  Consulting,  meo  onklesi 
judicio,  Ordines  Hierarchjcis  inferiores,  ipsumque  adeo  Hypodiaconi,  et  * 
Sacramentorum  censu  expungere,  et  ad  institutionem  duntaxat  ecclesissti* 
cam  com  antiquis  Theologis  referre.  6  Lombard,  Sent.  lib.  if.  olst. 

24.  p.  848.  Hos  solos  primitiva  Ecclesia  legitur  habuisse,  et  de  his  sods 
prsceptum  Apostoli  habemus.  Subdiaconos  verd  et  Aepljthos  proccdeata 
tempore  Ecclesia  sibi  constituit 
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cods;  nor  did  the  Apostle  give  command  about  any  other; 
but  the  Church  in  succeeding1  ages  instituted  subdeacons 
and  acolythists  herself."  And  this  is  the  opinion  of 
Aquinas/  and  Amalarius  Fortunatus,*  and  many  others. 
Schelstrate  himself8  owns,  "  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  two 
Popes,  Urban  the  Second  and  Innocent  the  Third,  that 
the  order  of  subdeacons  was  not  reckoned  among1  the 
sacred  orders  of  the  primitive  Church.19  It  was  indeed  an 
inferior  order  in  the  third  century,  but  not  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  sacred  or  superior  order  till  the  twelfth  age  of 
the  Church ;  when,  as  M enardus  informs  us  out  of  a  MS. 
book  of  Petrus  Cantor,4  a  writer  of  that  age,  it  was  then 
but  just  newly  dignified  with  that  character;  that  is,  in  an 
age  when  bishops  and  presbyters  began  to  be  reckoned  but 
one  order,  in  compliance  with  an  hypothesis  peculiar  to  the 
Romish  Church,  then  the  order  of  subdeacons  stepped  up 
to  be  a  superior  order.  And  whereas  the  primitive  Church 
was  used  to  reckon  the  three  superior  orders  to  be  those  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  the  Romish  Church  now 
began  to  speak  in  a  different  style,  and  count  the  three 
superior  orders  those  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons: 
so  that  this  last  became  a  superior  order,  which  for  some 
ages  before  had  been  only  an  inferior  order,  and  at  first  was 
no  order  at  all.  For  the  testimonies  alleged  by  Schelstrate, 
after  Bellarmine  and  Baronius,  to  prove  the  inferior  orders 
of  apostolical  institution,  are  of  no  authority  or  weight  in 
this  case.  The  Epistle,  under  the  name  of  Ignatius  ad 
Antiochenos,  and  the  Constitutions,  under  the  name  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  which  are  the  only  authorities  pretended 
in  this  matter,  are  now  vulgarly  known  to  be  none  of  their 
genuine  writings,  but  the  works  of  some  authors  of  much 
later  date.  So  that  till  some  better  proofs  be  given,  there 
will  be  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  inferior  orders  were 
not  of  apostolical,  but  only  of  ecclesiastical  institution. 


1  Aquin.  Supplement,  par.  3.    q.  87.    art.  2.    Resp.  ad  Secundum. 
•  Amalar.  de  Offlc.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  *  Schehtrat.  de  Concil.  Antioch. 

p.  616.  *  Pet.  Cantor,  de  Verbo  Mirifico,  ap.  Menard.  Not.  in  Sacra- 

mental. Qregor.  p.  990.    De  novo  inalitutum  eat,  Subdiaconatura  esse  sacrum 
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Sect.  9.— No  eertain  Number  of  them  In  the  Primitive  Church. 

And  this  may  be  argued  further,  not  only  from  the  silence 
of  the  most  ancient  writers,  but  also  from  the  accounts  of 
those  who  speak  of  them  presently  after  their  institution. 
For  though  the  Romish  Church  determines  them  to  be  pre- 
cisely five  in  number,  yet  in  the  ancient  Church  there  was 
po  such  rule;  but  some  acounts  speak  of  more  than  five, 
and  others  not  of  so  many :  which  argues  that  they  were 
not  of  apostolical  institution.  The  author  under  the  name 
%of  Ignatius1  reckons  six,  without  acolythists,  viz*  subdea- 
cons, readers,  singers,  door-keepers,  copiatse,  and  exorcists. 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions,  under  die  name  of  Clemens 
Romanus,*  counts  but  four  of  these  orders,  viz.  subdeacons, 
readers,  singers,  and  door-keepers:  for  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  copiatae,  or  of  acolythists ;  and  though  he 
speaks  of  exorcists,  yet  he  says  *  expressly  it  was  no  Church* 
order.  The  Apostolical  Canons,*  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  name  only  three,  subdeacons,  readers,  and  singers. 
And  though  the  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom1 
mentions  four ;  yet  he  brings  the  CopiaUs  or  Fossarii  into 
the  account,  and  makes  them  the  first  order  of  the  clergy, 
leaving  out  acolythists  and  exorcists.  Epiphanius*  makes 
no  mention  of  acolythists,  but  instead  of  them  puts  in  the 
copiatae  and  intepreters.  Others  add  the  Parabolani  also; 
and,  except  Cornelius, '  there  is  scarce  any  other  ancient 
writer,  who  is  so  precise  to  the  nnmber  of  five  inferior  or 
ders,  as  now  computed  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Sect.  8.— Not  instituted  in  all  Churches  at  the  same  Time. 

The  reason  of  which  difference  must  needs  be  this,  that 
there  was  no  certain  rule  left  originally  about  any  such 
orders;  but  every  Church  instituted  them  for  herself,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  numbers  as  her  own  necessities 
seemed  to  require.     For  at  first,  most  of  the  offices  of  these 


1  Ep.  ad  Antioch.  n,  19.  "  Constit,  A  post,  lib,  lit,  c.  1 1. 

8  Ibid,  lib,  TiU.  e.  26,  *Can.  A  pott.  c.  69.  *  Jerom.  de  Sept. 

Ordin.  Eccl.  torn.  W.  p.  SI,  *  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 

'*  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  43. 
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aior  orders  were  performed  by  the  deacons,  as  I  have 
i  occasion  to  show  in  another  place. 1  But  as  the  num- 
of  converts  increased  in  large  Churches,  such  as  that  of 
lie,  which  confined  herself  to  the  number  of  seven  dea- 
s,  the  duties  of  the  deacon's  office  quickly  became  too 
at  and  heavy  for  them;  whereupon  a  sort  of  assistants  to 
m  were  appointed,  first  hi  those  great  Churches,  under 
names  of  these  inferior  orders,  to  take  off  from  the  dea- 
m  some  of  the  heavy  burden  that  lay  upon  them.  And 
t  is  the  reason  why  we  meet  with  the  inferior  orders  ia 
ii  great  and  populous  Churches  as  Rome  and  Carthage 
ike  beginning  of  the  third  century ;  whereas,  in  many  of 
lesser  Churches  all  the  offices  were  still  performed  by 
cons,  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  which  may 
concluded  from  the  words  of  the  author  under  the  name 
St.  Austin,9  where,  speaking  of  the  deacons  of  Rome, 
says,  "  The  reason  why  they  did  not  perform  all  the  in- 
or  services  of  the  Church,  was,  that  there  was  a  multi- 
e  of  the  lesser  clergy  under  them;  whereas  otherwise 
y  must  have  taken  care  of  the  altar  and  its  utensils,  &c. 
t  was  in  other  Churches  at  that  time ;"  which  seems  evi- 
itly  to  imply,  that  these  inferior  orders  were  not  taken 
>  all  Churches  when  that  author  made  this  observation. 

r.  4.— The  principal  Use  of  them  in  the  Primitive  Church,  to  be  a  Sort  of 

Nursery  for  the  Hierarchy. 

tut  such  Churches  as  admitted  them,  made  them  sub- 
rient  to  divers,  good  ends  and  purposes ;  for  besides 
t  of  relieving  the  deacons  in  some  part  of  their  office, 
y  were  also  a  sort  of  nursery  for  the  sacred  hierarchy,  or 
erior  orders  of  the  Church.  For,  in  those  days  such 
irehes  as  had  these  orders  settled  in  them,  commonly 
se  their  superior  ministers,  bishops,  presbyters,  and  dea- 
s,  out  of  them ;    and  the  clergy  of  these  lesser  orders 


look  ii.  chap.  20.  sect.  15.  "Aug.  Quiest.  Vet.  etNov.  Test, 

iy.  c.  101.  Ut  autem  non  omnia  ministeria  obsequiorum  per  ordinem 
it,  multitude  facit  Clericorum.  Nam  utique  et  alt  are  portarent,  et  vasa 
,  et  aquam  in  manus  funderent  Sacerdoti,  sicut  fidenras  per  omnes 
esias. 
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were  a  sort  of  candidates  under  trial  and  probation  for  the 
greater.     For  the   Church,  not  having-  the  advantage  of 
Christian  academies  at  that  time,  took  this  method  to  train 
up  fit  persons  for  the  ministry;  first  exercising  them  in  some 
of  the  lower  offices,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
plined  and  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  superior 
And  by  this  means  every  bishop  knew  perfectly  both  the 
abilities  and  morals  of  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese ;  for 
they  were  bred  up  under  his  eye,  and  governed  by  bis  care 
and  inspection.     In  some  places  they  lived  all  in  one  house, 
and  eat  all  at  one  table ;  as  Possidius1  particularly  notes  of 
St.  Austin's  Church  at  Hippo,  and  Sozomen*  of  the  Church 
of  Rinocurura  in  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  "that 
they  had  house  and  table,  and  every  thing  in  common.*1 
Hence  it  became  a  custom  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gothic  kings,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  for  parents 
to  dedicate  their  children  very  young  to  the  service  of  the 
Church;  in  which  case  they  were  taken  into  the  bishop's  fa- 
tnily,  and  educated  under  him  by  some  discreet  and  grave 
presbyter,  whom  the  bishop  deputed  for  that  purpose,  and 
set  over  them  by  the  name  of  Prtzpositus,  and  Magtster  Di*- 
ciplirue,  the  superintendant,  or  master  of  discipline,  be- 
cause his  chief  business  was  to  inspect  their  behaviour,  and 
instruct  them  in  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church;  as 
we  may  see  in  the  second  and  fourth  councils4  of  Toledo, 
which  give  directions  about  this  affair. 

Sect.  5.— Not  allowed  to  forsake  their  Service,  and  return  to  a  mere  Secular 

Life  again.  4 

And  upon  this  account  these  inferior  clergy  were  tied  as 


1  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  25.     Cum  ipso  semper  Clerici,  un&  etiam  domo  te 
mensfi,  sumptibusque   communibus  alebantur  et  vestiebantur.  •So* 

zom.  lib.  vi.  c.  SI.     Koivij  8h  t<?t  rolg  avri&i  jeXijoueoic  ourq<r<£  ^  rparf{a4 
raXAa  irdvra.  8  Con.  Tolet.  ii.  c.  1.     De  his  quos  voluntas  Pt- 

rentura  a  priinis  infantiee  annis  in  ClericatQs  Officio  vel  Monachali  posnit,  stt- 
tuiinus  -  -  -  ut  in  Domo  Ecclesiee  sub  Episcopal!  presentift  a  Prsaposito  sibi 
debeant  erudiri.  It.  Tolet.  iv.  c.  23.  Si  qui  in  Clero  Puberes  aut  Adolf* 
centes  existunl,  oumes  in  uno  conclavi  atrii  commorentur,  ut  in  DiscipHni* 
Ecclesiasticis  agant,  deputato  probatissimo  Seniore,  quern  et  Magistral  Dfr" 
cipline  et  Testcm  vitee  habcant. 
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ell  as  others,  to  the  perpetual  service  of  the  Church, 
hen  once  they  had  devoted  and  dedicated  themselves  to 
They  might  not  then  forsake  their  station,  and  return  to 
mere  secular  life  again  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  coun- 
1  of  Chalcedon 1  has  a  peremptory  canon  to  this  purpose : 
That  if  any  person  ordained  among  the  clergy  betake 
mself  to  any  military  or  civil  employment,  and  does  not 
pent  and  return  to  the  office  he  had  first  chosen  for  God's 
Jcea  he  should  be  anathematized ;"  which  is  repeated  in 
e  council  of  Tours,8  and  Tribur,8  and  some  others,  where 
is  interpreted  so  as  to  include  the  inferior  orders  as  well 
'  the  superior. 

CT.  6\— How  they  differs  4  from  the  Superior  Orders,  in  Name,  in  Office, 

and  in  Manner  of  Ordination. 

But  though  they  agreed  in  this,  yet  in  other  respects  they 
Sered  very  much  from  one  another.  As  first,  in  name :  the 
ergy  of  the  superior  orders  are  commonly  called  the 
pwfuvoi,  holy,  &nd  sacred  *slb  in  Socrates  and  others;  whence 
e  name,  hierarchy,  is  used  by  the  author  under  the  name 
Dionysius,*  the  Areopagito,  to  signify  peculiarly  the 
ders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  as  Hallier,  a 
nous  Sorbonnc  doctor,  has  abundantly  proved  against 
jllotius,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate  Defence  6 
the  Hierarchy  of  the  Church.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Ferior  orders  in  the  ancient  canons  have  only  the  name  of 
sacrati,  unconsecrated  ;  as  in  the  council  of  Agde,7  where 
b  Insacrati  Mirustri  are  forbidden  to  touch  the  sacred 
ssels,  or  to  enter  into  the  Diaconicon,  or  sanctuary,  it  is 
tin  there  must  be  meant  the  inferior  orders.  2.  Another 
Terence,  which  gave  rise  to  the  former  distinction,  was 


Con.  dial,  c.  7.      T«c  &ra£  Iv  icXfjp^  nraypkvag  vpfoapevy  prjre   M 
iniavj  firjTi  irri  &£iav  jco<r/iun)v  tpx(<3^ah  &c.  *  Siquis  Clericua 

icto  officii  sui  Ordlne,  laicam  voluerit  agere  vitam,  vel  se  militia?  tradi- 
it,  excommunicationis  poena  feriatur.  8  Con.  Triburiens.  c.  27. 

ocrat.  lib.  i.  c.  10  et  15.  *  Dionys.  de  Hierar.  Ecclcs.  c.  5.  n.  2. 

allier  Defensio  Hierarch.  Eccies.  lib.  i.  c.  3.    Lib.  iii.  sect.  2.  c.  1  et  2. 
on.  Agathen.  c.  66.  Non  licet  Insacratos  Ministros  Hcentiam  habere,  in 
:retarium,  quod  Greed  Diaconicon  appellant,  ingredi,  et  contingere  rasa 
minica. 
VOL.    I.  2   L 
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the  different  ceremonies  observed  in  the  manner  of  their 
ordination.  The  one  were  always  ordained  at  the  altar; 
the  others  not  so :  the  one  with  the  solemn  rite  of  imposi- 
tion of  hands ;  the  other  commonly  without  it  Whence 
St  Basil1  calls  the  one  Bodjtioc,  a  degree;  but  the  other1 
'Ax«H>orovnroc  wrqpcafa,  an  inferior  ministry  tohich  had  no 
imposition  of  hands.  3.  The  main  difference  was  in  the 
exercise  of  their  office  and  function.  The  one  were  or- 
dained to  minister  before  God  as  priests,  to  celebrate  his 
sacraments,  to  expound  his  word  publicly  in  the  Church, 
&c.  In  which  respects  the  three  superior  orders  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  are  said  by  Optatus,  and  others, 
to  have  each  their  share  and  degree  in  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, as  has  been  noted  in  the  former  book  :*  but  die  in- 
ferior orders  were  not  appointed  to  any  such  ministry,  but 
only  to  attend  the  ministers  in  divine  service,  and  perform 
some  lower  and  ordinary  offices,  which  any  Christian,  by 
the  bishop's  appointment,  was  qualified  to  perform.  What 
these  offices  were,  shall  be  showed  by  a  particular  account 
of  them  in  the  following  chapters. 


CHAP.  II. 
Of  Subdeacons. 

8ect.  1.— No  mention  of  Subdeacons,  till  the  Third  Century. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  order  in  any  ancient 
writers  is  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  when  Cyprian 
and  Cornelius  lived,  who  both  speak  of  subdeacons  a* 
settled  in  the  Church  in  their  time.  Cyprian8  mentions 
them  at  least  ten  times  in  his  Epistles ;  and  Cornelius,  in 
his  famous  Epistle4  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  where  he 
gives  a  catalogue  of  the  clergy  then  belonging1  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  reckons  seven  subdeacons  among  them. 


1  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  61.  *  See  Book  ii.  chap.xix.  sect.  1& 

8  Cypr.  Ep.  8, 20,  29,  84,  85,  45,  78,  79,  ed.  Oxon.  ♦  Ap.  Euseb. 

lib.  vi.  c.  43. 
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But  some  think  they  were  not  quite  so  early  in  the  Greek 
Church;  for  Habertus1  says,  no  Greek  writer  speaks  of 
them  before  Athanasius,*  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 

8sct.  2.— Their  Ordination  performed  without  Imposition  of  Hands  in  the 

Latin  Church. 

The  author  of  the  Constitutions  indeed  refers  them  to  an 
apostolical  original,  and  in  compliance  with  that  hypothe- 
sis brings  inThomas,  the  Apostle,  giving  direction  to  bishops 
to  ordain  them  with  imposition  8  of  hands  and  prayer,  as  he 
does  for  all  the  rest  of  the  inferior  orders.  But  that  author 
is  singular  in  this ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  Church,  whose  customs  he  chiefly 
represents.  St.  Basil,  a  more  credible  witness,  says  of 
this  and  all  the  other  inferior  orders,  that  they4  were 
"  'AxupoTownroif  ordained  without  imposition  of  the  hands" 
And,  for  the  Latin  Church,  it  is  evident  from  a  canon  of 
the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  where  we  have  the  form 
and  manner  of  their  ordination  thus  expressed  :5  "  When  a 
subdeacon  is  ordained,  seeing  he  has  no  imposition  of 
hands,  let  him  receive  an  empty  patin  and  an  empty  cup 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  an  ewer  and  towel  from 
the  archdeacon."  Which  form,  wholly  excluding  imposition 
of  hands,  is  a  good  collateral  evidence  (as  Habertus6  con- 
fesses ingenuously)  to  prove  that  this  order  was  not  in- 
stituted by  the  Apostles ;  for  they  did  not  use  to  omit  this 
ceremony  in  any  of  their  ordinations. 

Sect.  8. — A  brief  Account  of  their  Office. 

As  to  the  office  of  subdeacons,  we  may  in  some  measure 
learn  what  it  was  from  the  forementioned  canon,  viz.—"  that 
it  was  to  fit  and  prepare  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of 
the  altar,  and  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  in  time  of  divine 


1  Habert.  Arcbieratic.  p.  40.  ■  Athan,  Bp.  ad.  Solitar.  Vit. 

agent.  *  Constit.  Apost,  lib.  viii.  c.  21.  *  Basil.  Ep. 

Canon,  c.  51.  *  Con.  Carth.  if.  c.  5.  Subdiaeonus  quoin  ordinaiar, 

quia  raanus  imposltionem  non  ted  pit,  patinam  de  Episcopi  manu  accipiat 
vacuam,  et  calicem  vacuum.  De  manu  verd  Archidiaconi,  urceolum  cum  aqua, 
«*t  mantilc,  et  manutergiuiu.  •  Habert.  Archieratic.  p.  48. 
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service."  But  they  were  not  allowed  to  minister  as  deacons 
at  the  altar ;  no,  nor  so  much  as  to  come  within  the  rails 
it,  to  set  a  patin,  or  cup,  or  the  oblations  of  the  peopl 
thereon ;  as  appears  from  a  canon1  of*  the  council  of 
dicea,  which  forbids  the  'Yrniptrai,  by  which  is  meant 
deacons,    to   have  any  place  within  the  Diaconicon,  op 
sanctuary,  nor  to  touch  the  holy  vessels,  meaning*  at  the 
communion-table.    Though  this  is  now  their  office  in  tht 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  in  that,  Bona9  owns  they  differ  from 
those  of  the  ancient  Church.    Another  of  their  offices  was 
to  attend  the  doors  of  the  Church  during  the  communion- 
service.     This  is  mentioned  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  ia 
a  canon8  which  fixes  them  to  that  station.    And  Valesim 
thinks  Eusebius  meant  them,  when,  describing  the  temple 
of  Paulinus,  he  speaks4  of  some,  whose  office  it  was, 
"Qvpavkuv  ify  iroSriyuv  r sc  limovrac,  to  attend  the  doors,  and 
conduct  those  that  came  in,  to  their  proper  places."    The 
author  of  the  Constitutions6  divides  this  office'between  the 
deacons  and  subdeacons,  ordering  the  deacons  to  stand  at 
the  men's  gate,  and  the  subdeacons  at  the  women's,  that 
no  one  might  go  forth,  nor  the  doors  be  opened  in  the  time 
of  the  oblation.     Besides  these  offices  in  the  Church,  they 
had  another  office  out  of  the  Church,  which  was  to  go  on 
the  bishop's  embassies,  with  his  letters   or  messages  to 
foreign  Churches.      For  in  those  days,  by  reason  of  the 
persecutions,  a  bishop  did  not  so  much  as  send  a  letter  to  a 
foreign  Church  but  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his   clergy; 
whence  Cyprian6  gives  such  letters  the  name    of  Litera 
Clericte ;  and  the    subdeacons    were  the    men  that  were 
commonly  employed  in  this  office :  as  appears  from   every 
one  of  those  Epistles  in  Cyprian,  which  speak  of  subdea- 
cons; particularly  in  that,  which  he  wrote  to  the  clergy  of 


1  Con.  Laodic.  c.  21.  •  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  n.  W. 

Olim  nee  calicem,  nee  patinam,  nee  oblationes  in  altari  ponebant. 

9  Con.  Laodic.  c.  22.    'Ov  Sti  ifirtjpkrijv  t&q  SvpaQ  iyicaraXt^irdyuy. 
♦  Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  x.  c,.  4.  *  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  riu.  c.  li- 

ft Cypr.  Ep.  4.  al.  0.  Grave  est  si  Epistolec  Clericss  reritas  mendacio  atiqw 
et  fraude  corrupta  est. 
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tagein  his  retirement,  where  he1  tells  them, "  that  having 

lion  to  write  to   the  Church  of  Rome,   and  needing 

of  die  clergy  to  convey  his  letter  by,  he  was  obliged 

ordain  a  new  subdeacon  for  this  purpose,  because  the 

irch  could  not  spare  him  one  at  that  time,  having  scarce 

fh  left  to  perform  her  own  daily  services."  These  were 

tiently  the  chief  of  the  subdeacons  offices  at  thpir  first 

itution. 

V 

t  ' 

8sct.  4.— What  Offices  they  might  not  perform. 

And  great  care  was  taken,  that  they  should  not  exceed 

their  bounds,  or  encroach   too   much  upon  the  deacon's 

offices.    They  might  not  take  upon  them  to  minister  the 

bread9  or  the  cup  to  the  people  at  the  Lord's  table  ;   they 

might  not  bid  the  prayers,  nor  do  any  part  of  that  service 

which  the  deacons  did,  as  they  were  the  Kiipviccc*  or  holy 

fryers  of  the  Church.    This  is  the  meaning  of  the  canon* 

•  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  prohibits  the  subdeacons 

;  from  wearing  an  hor avium  in  the  time  of  divine  service; 

which  was  an  habit  of  deacons,  that  they  made  use  of  as 

a  signal  to  give  notice  of  the  prayers,  and  other  services 

of  the  Church,  to  the  catechumens,   penitents,   &c.  who 

were  to  observe  their  directions :  this  habit  therefore  the 

subdeacons  might  not  wear,  because  it  was  a  distinguishing 

habit  of  a  superior  order.     And  further,  to  show  the  same 

subjection  and   deference  to  deacons,  as  deacons  did  to 

presbyters,  they  are  forbidden  by  another  canon4  of  that 

council  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  deacon  without  his  leave. 

StCT.  5.— The  Singularity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  keeping  to  the  precise 

Number  of  Seren  Subdeacons. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  I  shall  note  concerning  this 
order,  which  is  the  singularity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,   in 


1  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.  Quoniam  oportuit  me  per  Clericos  scxibere ; — Scto 
*utem  nostroa  plurimos  absentes  esse,  paucos  verd,  qui  illic  sunt,  vix  ad  mi- 
nUterium  quotidian!  operis  suffice™ ;  necesse  fuit  novos  aliquos  constitiiere, 
<lUi  mitterentur :  Fecisse  me  autem  sciatis  Lectorem  Saturum,  ct  Hypodiaco- 
ftum  Optatum  Con  feasor  em.  *  Con.  Laodic.  c.  25.    'Ov  £*7 

u*ripiTag  aprov  Sitiovai,  ttdk  woriipwy  iuXoytly.  s  Ibid.  c.  22.    'Ov  dti 

^Ttflpirijv  topdpiov  ipoptiv,  &c.  *  Con.  Laodic.  c.  20. 
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keeping  to  the  number  of  seven  subdeacons.  For  in. the 
Epistle  of  Cornelius,1  which  gives  us  the  catalogue  of  the 
Romish  clergy,  we  find  but  seven  deacons,  and  seven  sub- 
deacons,  though  there  were  forty-four  presbyters,  and  forty- 
two  acolythists,  and  of  exorcists,  readers,  and  door-keepers 
no  less  than  fifty-two.  But  other  Churches  (fid  not  tie 
themselves  to  follow  this  example.  For,  in  the  great  Church 
of  Constantinople,  and  three  lesser  that  belonged  to  it, 
there  were  ninety  subdeacons,  as  may  be  seen  in  one  of 
Justinian's  Novels,9  where  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  clergy 
and  fixes  the  number  of  every  order,  amounting  to  above 
five  hundred  in  the  whole, 


CHAR  III. 
Of  Acolythists. 

Sbct.  1. — Acolythists  an  Order  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  never 
Jioned  by  any  Greek  Writers  for  Pour  Centuries. 

Next  to  the  subdeacons,  the  Latin  writers  commonly  put 
acolythists,  which  was  an  order  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
Church  ;  for  there  was  no  such  order  in  the  Greek  Church 
for  above  four  hundred  years;  nor  is  it  ever  so  mueha* 
mentioned  among  the  orders  of  the  Church  by  any  Greek 
writer  all  that  time,  as  Cabassutius,8  and  Schelstrate,*  con- 
fess. And  though  it  occurs  sometimes  in  the  latter  Greek 
rituals,  yet  Schelstrate  says,  it  is  there  only  another  name, 
for  the  order  of  subdeacons.  But  in  the  Latin  Church  these 
two  were  distinguished ;  for  Cornelius,  in  his  catalogue, 
makes  a  plain  difference  between  them,  in  saying,  there 
were  forty-two  acolythists,  and  but  seven  subdeacons  ifi 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Cyprian  also  speaks  of  them  *  fre- 
quently, in  his  epistles,  as  distinct  from  the  order  of  sub* 


1  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  43.  •  Justin.  Novel.  Hi.  'Cabassal. 

Notit.  Con.  c.  42.  p.  240.  4  Schelbtrat.  de  Con.  Antiocheno  Dissert  ir. 

c.  17.  p.  520.  *  Cypr.  Ep.  7,  34,  52,  59,  77,  78,  79,  cd.  Oxon. 
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deacons ;  though  wherein  their  offices  differed,  is  not  very 
«*sy  to  determine  from  either  of  those  authors. 

8kt.  9.— Their  Ordination  and  Office. 

But  in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  there  is  a  canon 
which  gives  a  little  light  in  the  matter ;  for  there  we  have 
the  form  of  their  ordination,  and  some  intimation  of 
their  office  also.  The  canon1  is  to  this  effect:—"  When 
any  acolythist  is  ordained,  the  bishop  shall  inform  him  how 
he  is  to  behave  himself  in  his  office ;  and  he  shall  receive  a 
candlestick,  with  a  taper  in  it,  from  the  archdeacon,  that  he 
may  understand  that  he  is  appointed  to  light  the  candles  of 
the  Church.  He  shall  also  receive  an  empty  pitcher,  to 
furnish  wine  for  the  eucharist  of  the  blood  of  Christ."  So 
that  the  acolythyst's  office  seems  at  that  time  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  these  two  things :  lighting  the  candles  of 
the  Church,  and  attending  the  ministers  with  wine  for  the 
eucharist ;  the  designation  to  which  office  needed  no  impo- 
sition of  hands,  but  only  the  bishop's  appointment,  as  is 
plain  from  the  words  of  the  canon  now  cited. 

Sect.  S. — The  Origination  of  the  Name. 

Some  think9  they  had  another  office,  which  was  to  ac- 
company and  attend  the  bishop  whithersoever  he  went ;  and 
that  they  were  called  acolythists  upon  this  account;  or, 
perhaps,  because  they  were  obliged  to  attend  at  funerals  in 
file  company  of  the  Canonicce  and  Ascetrite,  with  whom 
they  are  joined  in  one  of  Justinian's8  Novels.  The  origi- 
nal word, 'AkoXsOoc*  as  Hesychius*  explains  it,  signifies  a 
young  servant,  or  an  attendant  who  waits  continually  upon 
another:  and  the  name  seems  to  be  given  them  from  this. 
But  the  inference  which  a  learned  person6  makes  from 


1  Cob.  Carth.  ir.  e.  6.  Acolythus  qnnm  ordinatur,  ab  Episcopo  quidem 
doceatur  qualiter  in  officio  suo  agere  debeat :  sod  ab  Archidiacono  accipiat 
eeroferarium  com  cereo,  ut  sciat  se  ad  accendenda  Ecclesi©  luminaria  man- 
eipari.  Accipiat  et  orceolum  vacuum  ad  suggerendum  vinum  in  Eucharistiam 
sanguinis  Christi.  *  Duaren.  de  Minister,  et  Benefic.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

*  Justin.  Novel.  50.  +  Hesycb.    'A*&»0of,  6  vcurtpo?  *at£,  £<pa*«»», 

6  wipi  Tb  a&pa.  *  Bp.  Fell  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  vii. 
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hence,  that  the  order  of  acolythists  was  first  in  the  Greek 
Churchy  because  the  name  is  of  Greek  original,  seems  not 
to  be  so  certain ;  because  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  it 
should  be  an  order  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  yet  no  writer 
before  Justinian's  time  make  any  mention  of  it. 

Sect.  4. — Whether  Acolythists  be  the  same  with  the  DepukUi  and  Ccrofe- 

rarii  of  later  Ages. 

I  know,  indeed,  St.  Jerom1  says,  "  it  was  a  custom  in  the 
Oriental  Churches  to  set  up  lighted  tapers  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  read,  as  a  token  and  demonstration  of  their  joy  " 
but  he  does  not  so  much  as  once  intimate,  that  they  had  a 
peculiar  order  of  acolythists  for  this  purpose ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  this  was  any  part  of  their  office  in  the  'Latin 
Church.  For  that,  which  the  council  of  Carthage  speaks 
of,  is  probably  no  more  than  lighting  the  candles  at  night, 
when  the  Church  was  to  meet  for  their  Lucernalis  Oratio, 
or  evening  prayer.  This  office  of  acolythists,  as  much  as 
the  Romanists  contend  for  the  apostolical  institution  of  it, 
is  now  no  longer  in  being  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
changed  into  that  of  the  ceroferarii,  or  taper-bearers, 
whose  office  is  only  to  walk  before  the  deacons,  &c.  with 
a  lighted  taper  in  their  hands :  which  is  so  different  from 
the  office  of  the  ancient  acolythists,  that  Duarenus*  cannot 
but  express  his  wonder,  how  the  one  came  to  be  changed 
into  the  other,  and  why  their  doctors  should  call  him  an 
acolythist  of  the  ancient  Church,  who  is  no  more  than  a 
taper-bearer  of  the  present.  Cardinal  Bona8  carries  the 
reflection  a  little  further,  and  with  some  resentment  com- 
plains, that  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Romish  Church  bear 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  that 
for  five  hundred  years  the  ancient  discipline  has  been  lost 

1  Hieron.  cont. Vigilant,  torn.  ii.  p.  123.  Per  totas  Orientis  Ecctesias,  quandd 
legendum  est  Evangeliuia,  accenduntur  lumina,  &c.  9  Duaren.  de  Minister, 
et  Benefic.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  p.  74.  Nescio  quomodd  tandem  factum  est,  ut  hoc 
munus  in  Luminariorum  curam  postea  conversura  sit,  et  Doctores  nostri  pas- 
sim Acolythos  Ceroferarios  interpretentur.  *  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg. 
lib.  i.  c.  35.  n.  18.  Desicrunt  quoque  minorura  Ordinum  officia,  que  pi** 
rumque  a  pueris,  et  homiiribus  mercede  conductis,  nullisque  ordinibus  intf*" 
tU  exercentur,  &c. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

Of  Exorcists. 

Sbct.  1.— Exorcists  at  first  no  peculiar  Order  of  the  Clergy. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  in  the  apostoli- 
l  age,  and  the  next  following,  the  power  of  exorcising,  or 
rting  out  Devils,  was  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
t  confined  to  the  clergy,  much  less  to  any  single  order 
tong  them,  but  given  to  other  Christians  also ;  as  many 
ter  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  then  were.  Origen1  says, 
►rivate  Christians  (that  is  laymen)  did,  by  their  prayers 
i  adjurations,  dispossess  Devils."  And  Socrates9  ob- 
ves  particularly  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  "  that  whilst 
was  a  layman  he  wrought  many  miracles,  healing  the 
k,  and  casting  out  Devils,  by  sending  letters  to  the  pos- 
ted party  only."  And  that  this  power  was  common  to 
orders  of  Christians,  appears  further  from  the  challenges 
the  ancient  Apologists,  Tertullian,8  and  others,  to  tho 
Athens,  wherein  they  undertake,  that  if  they  would  bring 
f  person  possessed  with  a  Devil  into  open  court,  before 
» magistrate,  any  ordinary  Christian  should  make  him  con- 
s  that  he  was  a  Devil  and  not  a  God.  Minucius*  speaks  of 
s  power  among  Christians,  but  he  does  not  ascribe  it  to 
y  particular  order  of  men :  as  neither  does  Justin  Martyr,* 
r  Irenaeus,6  nor  Cyprian,7  nor  Arnobius,8  though  they 
quently  speak  of  such  a  power  in  the  Church. 


Orig.   cont.  Cels.  lib.vii.  p.  884.      'Evgy  cat  6pcttaf<riy  itiivrai  rb  roui- 
irp<&<r<rt»<rt,  &c.  *  Socrat.  lib.   iv.  c.  27.    Aaucbc  &v  xoXXd 

tut  i-Troirjcre  voo^vtolq  Sepairtvwv,  cat  taipovac  £1  kwirok&v  fvyatiiwv. 
ertul.   Apol.  c.  23.    Edatur  hie  aliquis  sub  Tribunalibus  restris,  quem 
mone  agi  constat.    Jussus  a  quolibet  Christiano  loqui  Spiritus  ille,  tam  so 
monem  confitebitur  de  vero,  quam  alibi  Deura  de  falso.  4  Minnc. 

ay.  p.  88.    Ipsos  Demonas  de  semetipis  confiteri,  qootiei  a  nobis  tormen- 
rerborum  et  orationis  incendiis  de  corporibua  exiguntur.  *Ju»tin. 

>1.  i.  p.  45.  •  Iren.  lib.  ii.  c.  50  et  57.  T  Cypr.  ad  Donat. 

k  •  Arnob.  cont.  Gent.  lib.  i. 

VOL.  I.  2  M 
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Sect.  2.— Bishops  and  Presbyters,  for  the  Three  First  Centuries,  the  usual 

Exorcists  of  the  Church* 

But  as  this  gift  was  common  to  all  orders  of  men.  so  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  it  was  in  a  more  especial 
manner  conferred  upon  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of 
the  Church,  who,  when  there  was  any  occasion  to  use  any 
exorcism  in  the  Church,  were  the  ordinary  ministers  of  it 
Thus  Cardinal  Bona1  understands  that  famous  passage  of 
Tertultian,  where,  speaking*  of  a  Christian  woman,  who 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  returned  possessed  with  a  Devil, 
he  says,  "  The  unclean  spirit  was  rebuked  in  exoraam  far 
presuming  to  make  sueh  an  attempt  upon  a  believer  ?"-*-to 
whieh  the  spirit  teptied,  "  That  he  had  a  tight  to  her.  be* 
cdtise  he  fetind  her  op  oft  his  own  ground."  Thte  exotcimt, 
I  my,  Bona  supposes  to  be  performed  by  some  presbyter  of 
the  Chureh,  endowed  with  that  miraculous  gift.  And  the 
like  may  be  said  of  those  exorcists  ifi  Cyprian/  who  cast 
out  Devils  by  a  divine  power :  and  of  those  also,  who  are 
mentioned  by  Firmilian,*  art  persons  inspired  by  divmt) 
gtace  to  discerti  Evil-Spirits,  and  detect  them ;  a*  one  of 
them  did  a  woman  of  Cappadocia,  who  pretended  to  be  ia- 
spited,  and  to  work  miracles,  and  to  baptize,  and  consecrate 
the  eacharist  by  divine  direction.  These  exorcisms  were 
plainly  mtraeulous,  and  prove  nothing  more  than  that  some 
persons  had  such  a  gift,  who  probably  were  some  eminent 
presbyters  of  the  Church  ;  at  least  they  do  not  prove  that 
exorcists  were  as  yet  become  any  distinct  orders  among  the 
dergy  in  the  Church. 

Sect.  3. — In  what  Sense  every  Man  his  own  Exorcist. 

Some  think  the  order  was  as  old  as  Tertullian,  because 
Ulpian,  the  great  lawyer,  who  lived  in  Tertullian's  time,  in 

_^_____  ■  |  ■   -  ■ *- —    -  -        1  -  T  -  

1  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  n.  17.  9  Tertul.  de  Speetae.  c.  96. 

Theatrum  adiit,  et  inde  cum  Dssmonio  rediit.  Itaque  in  Exorcism©  can  oat* 
raretur  imtmmdui  Spiritus,  quod  ausus  esset  Fidelem  aggredi:  "  constanter  ft 
jimtissnne  quidem,"  inquit,  "fed,  inmeo  enira  invent."  *  Gypr.  Bp. 

7S.  al.  60.  ad  Magnum,  p.  1S7.  Quod  hodie  etiam  geritur,  ut  per  Exercista* 
voce  humana  et  potestate  di?  in&,  flagelletur,  et  uratur,  et  torqueatar  Diaboluf* 
*  Firmil.  Ep.  75.  ap.  Cypr.  p.  228.  Unus  de  Exorciftis  — inspiratus  I>ei  gra- 
tia fortiter  restitit,  et  esse  ilium  nequissimum  Spiritum,  qui  priis  Sanctuspo- 
tabatur,  ostendit. 
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one  of  bis  books1  speaks  of  esoroiaag,  as  a  thug  used  by 
impostors,  by  whom  probably  be  means  &e  Christians. 
4irotbofred  thi&ks  he  means  the  Jewish  «soreiflt8,  who  were 
commonly  impoetors  indeed.     But  admitting  that  be  means 
Christians,  (which  is  more  probable,  considering  what  Lao- 
tan  this8  says  of  him,  ''That  he  published  a  collection  ef 
the  penal  laws  that  had  been  made  against  them,'1)  yet  it 
prove*  no  more  4han  what  every  one  owns,— that  exorcising 
was  a  thing  then   commonly  known  and  practised  among 
the  Christians.    Others  urge  the  authority  of  Tertuliian 
Umself  in  his  book,  Dt  CormA  Miliiis;  where  yet  be  is  mo 
fer  fro»  owning  apy  particular  order  of  .exorcists,  that  fee 
rather  seems  to  make  every  nan  bis  own  exorcist.    jFar 
there  among  other  aigmneats,  which  he  urges  to  dissuade 
£hri8tiaas  from  the  miUtary  life  under  heathen  emperors,  be 
stakes  use  of  this,8  *  Tha*  they  would  be  put  to  guard  the 
idol-temples,  and  then  they  must  defend  those  Devil*  by 
*tght,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  by  day  by  their  exor- 
cisms, "  by  which  he  means  their  prayers,  as  Junius  <righds/ 
Mndexstands  him.     And  eo  in  another  place,  dissuading 
^Christians  from  selling  such  things  as  would  contribute  to- 
wards upholding  of  Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  Detvils,  be 
argues  thus ;    That  otherwise  the  Devils  would  be  their 
Alumm;    that  is,  might  be  aaid  to  be  fostered  and  main- 
tained by  them,  so  long  as  they  furnished  out  materials  to 
carry  on  their  service.    "  And  with  what  confidence,"  says 
he,*  u  can  any  man  exorcize  his  own  Alumm,  those  Devils, 
whose  service  he  makes  his  own  house  an  armoury  to  main- 
tain ?"    Vicecomes6  and  Bona,6  by  mistake,  understand  this 
as  spoken   of  exorcism  before  baptism,  taking  .the  word 
jilumni,  to  signify  the  catechumens  of  the  Church ;  where-* 
as,  indeed,  it  signifiep  Devils  in  this  place,  who  are  so  ceiled 
by  Jertnllian,  in  respect  of  those,  who  contribute  to  Atphttld 

"I'      ■  ■       .  '  i'  r*  '     ■    n    ,  t     ■  ■  f    ■■  ■ '  t    * ' '  •      '      '  .1  ■  i  *    ■       .■■■■,  ,t»i 

1  Ulpian,  Ub.  viii.  tie  Tribunal,  in  Digest,  lib,  1.  tit.  xin.  leg,  1.  -Si  in. 
cantavit,  si  imprecatus  est,  si  (ut  vulgari  yerbo  irapostorum  otor)  exorcisayit. 
*  Lact.  Instit.  lib.  v%  c.  1 1 .  8  Tertul.  de  Coron.  Mi  lit.  ell.    Quos  iu- 

tardiuJCxorcismis  fugavit, noctibu*  defensabit.  *Teriul.  do  ldo!,c.  1 1. 

Qua  oonstantift  qsorcizabit  Alumnos  sues,  qui  bus  domain  suajn  tMlariani 
prestat?  4  Vice  com.  de  JUdb.  Bapt.  lib.  ii.  c.  $>.  p.  30*. 

'Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  JQ.  17. 
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their  worship;  for  such  men  are  a  sort  of  foster-fathers  to 
them.  So  that  this  passage,  when  rightly  understood,  jnakes 
nothing  for  the  antiquity  of  exorcists,  as  a  peculiar  order  of 
the  clergy,  but  only  shows  in  what  sense  every  Christian  if 
to  be  his  own  exorcist,  viz.  by  his  prayers,  resisting  the 
Devil,  that  he  may  fly  from  him. 

Sect.  4.— Exorcists  constituted  into  an  Order  in  the  Utter  End  of  the 

Third  Century. 

Setting  aside,  then,  both  that  extraordinary  power  of  ex- 
orcising, which  was  miraculous,  and  this  ordinary  way  also, 
in  which  every  man  was  his  own  exorcist,  it  remains  to  be 
inquired ; — When  the  order  of  the  exorcists  was  first  settled 
in  the  Church  ?     And  here  I  take  Bona's  opinion  to  be  the 
truest,  "  That  it  came  in  upon  the  withdrawing1  of  that  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  power ;"  which  probably  was  by 
degrees,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  all  places.    Cornelius, * 
who  lived  in  the  third  century,  reckons  exorcists  among  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     Yet  the  author  of 
the  Constitutions,  who  lived  after  him,  says,8  "  It  was  no 
certain  order,  but  God  bestowed  the  gift  of  exorcising  as  t 
free  grace  upon  whom  he  pleased ;"   and  therefore,  con- 
sonant to  that  hypothesis,  there   is  no  rule  among  those 
Constitutions   for  giving  any   ordination  to    exorcists,  as 
being  appointed  by  God  only,  and  not  by  the  Church.     But 
the  credit  of  the  Constitutions  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  in 
this   matter ;    for   it  is  certain  by  this  time  exorcists  were 
settled  as  an   order  in  most  parts  of  the  Greek  Church,  as 
well  as  the  Latin ;  which  is  evident  from  the  council  of 
Antioch,  Anno  341,  in  one  of  whose  canons4  leave  is  given 
to  the  Chorepiscopi  to  promote  subdeacons,  readers,  and 
exorcists;   which  argues,  that  those  were  then  all  standing 
orders  of  the  Church.     After  this  exorcists  are  frequently 
mentioned  among  the  inferior  orders  by  the  writers  of  the 
fourth  Century,  as  in  the  council5  of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,' 


'Bona,  ibid.  Postea  subtracts  hfic  Potestate, constituit  Ecclesia  Ordinen, 
qui  Daemonia  expelleret.  *  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  ?i.  c  43.  *Constit. 

A  post.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  26.  *Con.  Antioch.  c.  10.  *Con.  Lao&i 

c.  24  et  26.  *  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21. 
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Panliirag, l  Solpioius  Severus,*  and  the  Rescripts  of  Theo- 
domus,*  and  Gratian*  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  those 
emperors  grant  them  the  same  immunity  from  civil  offices, 
msthey  do  to  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy. 

8scr.  6. — Their  Ordination  and  Office. 

Their  ordination  and  office  is  thus  described  by  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage:5  "When  an  exorcist  is  ordained,  he 
'  shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a  book,  wherein  the 
forms  of  exorcising  are  written,  the  bishop  saying,  '  Re- 
ceive thou  these,  and  commit  them  to  memory,  and  have 
thou  power  to  lay  hands  upon  the  energumens,  whether 
they  be  baptized  or  only  catechumens.9 "  Those  forms  were 
'  certain  prayers,  together  with  adjurations  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  commanding  the  unclean  spirit  to  depart  out  of  the 
possessed  person ;  which  may  be  collected  from  the  words 
of  Paulinus,  concerning  the  promotion  of  St.  Felix  to  this 
office,  where  he  says,6  "From  a  reader  he  arose  to  that 
degree,  whose  office  was  to  adjure  Evil-Spirits,  and  to  drive 
them  out  by  certain  holy  words."  It  does  not  appear,  that 
they  were  ordained  to  this  office  by  any  imposition  of  hands 
either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  Church  ;  but  yet  no  one  might 
pretend  to  exercise  it  either  publicly  or  privately,  in  the 
Church  or  in  any  house,  without  the  appointment  of  the 
bishop,  as  the  council  of  Laodicea7  directs;  or  at  least  the 
license  of  a  Ckorepiscopus,  who  in  that  case  was  authorized 
by  the  bishop's  deputation. 


8 


S*ct.6.— A  short  Account  of  the  Energumens,  their  Names  and  Station  in 

the  Church. 

As  to  the  energumens,  for  whose  sake  this  office  was  ap- 
pointed, they  were  so  called  from  the  Greek  word,  'Eycp- 

1  Paniin.  Natal,  iv.  S.  Felicis.  B8ulpic.  Vit.  8.  Martin,  c.  4.    . 

•Cod.Theod.  lib.  xii.  tit.  1.  de  Decurion.  leg.  121.  4  Ibid,  lib,  xvi. 

tit.  9.  de  Episc.  Leg.  84.  *Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  7.    Exorcist*  quum  or- 

dinatur,  accipiat  de  manu  Episcopi  libellum,  in  quo  scripti  sunt  Exorcism!, 
dicente  sibi  Epitcopo :  "  Accipe  et  commenda  memorise,  et  habeto  potestatem 
imponendi  manu*  super  Energumenum,  siveBaptizatum,  sire  Catechumenum." 
*  Paulln.  Natal.  4.  Felic.  Primis  Lector  servivit  in  annis,  inde  gradum  cepit, 
cul  munus'voce  fidcli  adjurare  malos,  et  sacris  pellere  verbis.  *  TCon. 
Laod.  c.  26.  '  Con.  Antioch.  c.  10. 
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yifMpot,  which  in  its  largest  signification  denotes,  Penum 
mho  are  wader  the  motion, and  operation  of  assy  Spirit9wU- 
ther  good  or  had  ;  but  in  a  more  restituted  tense  kirn 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  for  persons  tribe**  Mies  are 
or  possessed  with  an  evil-spirit  Upon  which  account  they 
are  otherwise  ealled  AertpevtSofuvoe,  damoniacs,  and  Karc- 
XPfuvoi,  possessed.  And  because,  this  was  finequewUy  at- 
tended with  great  commotions  and  vexations,  aod  dUurtndh 
ances  of  the  body,  occasioning  sometimes  phrenzy  and -mad- 
ness, sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and  other  violent  tossiqgs 
and  contentions ;  such  persons  are  often  upon  that  account 
styled  XttfiaZdfifvoi,  by  the  Greeks  and  Uyemantes*  by  the 
Latin  writers ;  that  is,  tossed  as  in  a  winter-storm  or  tem- 
pest* Thus  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  in  some  places1 
styles  them  simply  Xo/ua&yia/ot,  by  which  that  be  meant 
the  enesgumens  is  evident,  because  in  another  place*  jhe 
styled  them  XuptaZofuvot  vwo  rS  dXXorpU,  such  as  were  $mi*r 
the  commotions  and  vexations  of  Satan ;  and  tells  us  that 
prayer  was  made  for  them  unclear  that  character,  in  the  ob- 
lation at  the  Altar  for  all  states  and  oonditions  of  *nen,lbtt 
God  would  deliver  them  from  that  violent  energy  jot  agi- 
tation of  the  wicked  one.  And  thus  most  learned  men^  ex- 
cept Alba&pinaDus,  understand  that  phrase  in  the  canon  of 
die  council  of  Ancyra,*  which  orders  some  certain  notorious 
sinners,  "  'Etc  r*£  \ujxa^ofdvi^  cuxtcrdai,"  to  pray  in  Looo 
Hyemautium,  in  that  part  of  the  Church  where  the  dmos- 
moniacs  stood,  which  was  a  place  separate  from  all  the  Feat. 
And  some  also  think4  the  name,  KXvSwviZofitvoi,  was  given 
to  the  energumens  upon  the  same  account,  because  it 
signifies  persons  agitated  by  a  spirit,  as  a  wave  in  a  tempest 

Sbct.  7.— The  Exorcist  chiefly  concerned  in  ike -Care  of  them. 

Now  these  energumens,  or  daemoniacs,  or  whatever  other 
name  they  were  called  by,  were  the  persons  about  whom 
the   exorcists   were   chiefly  concerned.      For   besides  the 


1  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  35  et  37.  'Constit.  lib.  viii.  c.  I*. 

TlapaKaXiifikv  <re  vrrkp  tmv  xttyaZofiiviov  vwo  rS  aKXorpia — vku>£  KaSap'unftit 
rrjq  Ivtpyiiac  tS  irovijpn.  8Con.  Ancyr.  c.  17.  fVid.  Dodwel. 

Dissert.  1.  in  Cypr.  u.  17. 
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iiyers  which  were  offered  for  them  in  all  public  assem- 
SfJs,  by  the  deacons  and  bishops,  and  the  whole  congre- 
itrott,  (some  forms  of  which  prayers  may  be  seen  in  the 
lihor "  of  the  Constitutions,)  the  exorcists  were  obliged  to 
ray  over  them  at  other  times,9  when  there  was  no  assembly 
die  Church;  and  to  keep  them  employed  in  some  inno- 
»nt  business,  as  in  sweeping8  the  Church  and  the  like,  to 
revent  more  violent  agitations  of  Satan,  lest  idleness 
lould  tempt  the  tempter;  and  to  see  them  provided  of  daily  * 
tod  and  sustenance,  while  they  abode  in  the  Church, 
hich  it  seems  was  the  chief  place  of  their  residence  and 
ibitation. 

Sect.  8. — The  Duty  of  Exorcists  in  reference  to  the  Catechumens. 

• 

This  was  the  exorcists9  office  in  reference  to  the  energu- 
4ns;  to  which  Valesius6  and  Gothofred6  add  another. 
Bee,  viz.  that  6f  exorcizing  the  catechumens  before 
iptism ;  which  is  a  matter  that  will  admit  of  some  dispute, 
or  it  does  not  appear  always  to  have  been  the  exorcists* 
Bee,  save  only  in  one  of  these  two  cases ;  either  first 
hen  a  catechumen  was  also  an  energumen,  which  was  a 
ise  that  very  often  happened ;  and  then  he  was  to  be  com- 
itted  to  the  care  of  the  exorcists,  whose  office  was  to 
corcize  all  energumens,  whether  they  were  baptized,  or 
ily  catechumens,  as  is  evident  from  the  canon  already 
leged  (sect.  5.)  out  of  the  council  of  Carthage.  Or,  se- 
mdly,  it  might  happen,  that  the  exorcist  was  also  made  the 
ktechist,  and  in  that  case  there  can  be  no  question,  but 
iat  bis  office  was  as  well  to  exorcize,  as  to  instruct  the 
ttechumens.  But  then  the  catechist's  office  was  many 
aies  separate  from  that  of  the  exorcist's,  (though  some 
odern  writers  confound  them  together);  sometimes  a  pres- 
fter,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  reader  was  the  catechist;  and  in 


t  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  viri.  c.  6,  et  7.  8  Con.  Carth.  tv.  c.  90.  Omni 

e  Exorcist®  Energtnnenis  roanos  Imponant.  a  Ibid.  c.  01.    Pavi- 

snu  Domorom  Dei  Energumeni  lerrant.  4  Ibid.  c.  93.    Energnme- 

s   in  Domo  Del  assidentibus  victus  quotidianus  per  Exorcism  opportuno 
tapore  ministretur .  *  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  de  Martyr.  Pal«stin.  c.  9« 

Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  Ub.XTi.  tit.  9.  leg,  9*. 
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that  case  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  exorcism  of  the 
catechumens  was  performed  by  the  catechist,  than  by  the 
exorcist ;  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  treat  of  the  office  of 
catechist  distinctly  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAP.  V. 
Of  Lectors  or  Readers. 

SbcT.  1.— The  Order  of  Readers  not  instituted  till  the  Third  Century. 

It  is  the  opinion  now  of  most  learned  men,   even  in  the 
Romish  Church,  that  there  was  no  such  order  as  that  of 
readers  distinct  from  others  for  at  least  two  ages  in  the  pri- 
mitive Church.    Bona1  owns  it  to  be  one  of  the  four  orders, 
which  he  thinks  only  of  ecclesiastical  institution.     And  Co- 
telerius*  says,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  who  is  the  first  author  that  speaks  of  it 
as  a  standing  order  in  the  Church :  for  writing  against  the 
heretics,*  he  objects  to  them,  "  That  their  orders  were  de- 
sultory and  inconstant;  a  man  was  a  deacon  among  them 
one  day,  and  a  reader  the  next :"  which  implies,  that  it  was 
otherwise  in   the  Church,  and  that  readers  then  were  as 
much  a  settled  order  as  deacons,   or  any  other.     Cyprian, 
who  lived  not  long  after  Tertullian,  frequently  speaks  of 
them  as  an  order  of  the  clergy.      In  one*  place  he  says,  he 
had  made  one  Saturus  a  reader ;  and  in  another  place,  he 
mentions  one  Aurelius,  a  confessor,  whom  he  had  ordained 
a  reader  for  his  singular  merits,  and  constancy  in  time  of 
persecution:5  and  for  the  same  reason  he  made  Celerinus, 
another  confessor,  one  of  the  same  order6  among  the  clergy. 
So  that  it  was  then  reckoned  not  only  a  clerical  office,  but 
an  honourable  office,  to  be  a  reader  in  the  Church,  and  such 


1  Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  n.  17.  •  Coteler.  Not.  in  Cowtit 

Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  25.  8  Tertul.  de  Prescript,  c.  41.    Hodie  Diatom* 

qui  eras  Lector.  4  Cypr.  Ep.  24.  al.  29.    Fecisse  me  sciatis  Lector** 

8aturum.  *  Id.  Ep.  S3,  al.  88.    Merebatur  Aurelina  cleric*  Ordi- 

natioois  ulteriorcs  gradus — Sed  interim  placuit  ut  ab  Officio  Lectionis  iad- 
piat,  &c.  •  Id.  Ep.  34.  al.  30.    Referimus  ad  yos,  Celertnum— Clero 

nostro  nonhumana  suffragatione,  sad  divina  Dignatione  conjunctuo,  Ac. 
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an  one  as  a  confessor  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of.  Some- 
limes  persons  of  the  greatest  dignity  were  ordained  to  this 
office,  as  Julian  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Church  of 
Nicomedia1  while  he  professed  himself  a  Christian.  Sozo- 
men*  says  expressly,  "  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Gallus 
were  reckoned  among  the  clergy,  and  read  the  Scriptures 
publicly  to  the  people."  And  there  is  no  writer  of  that 
age,  but  always  speaks  of  readers  as  a  distinct  order  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Church. 

8bct.  S.-^By  whom  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  the  Church  before  the  Instfc> 

tution  of  that  Order. 

But  since  the  order  of  readers,  though  frequently  spoken 
of  in  the  third  and  fourth  ages,  are  never  once  mentioned 
in  the  two  first,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire, — By  whom  the 
Scriptures  were  read  in  the  Church  for  those  two  cento* 
ties  ?     Mr.  Basnage  8  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Christian  Church 
at  first  followed  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  in 
this  matter  took  her  model  from  the  Synagogue ;  where,  as 
he  observes  out  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,*  the  custom  was,  on  every 
Sabbath-day,  to  have  seven  readers,  first  a  priest,  then  a 
Levite,  and  after  them  five  Israelites,  such  as  the  minister 
of  the  congregation,  (whom  they  called  the  bishop  or  in- 
spector and  angel  of  the  Church,)  thought  fit  to  call  forth 
and  nominate  for  that  purpose.     He  thinks  it  was   much 
after  the  same  manner  in  the  Christian  Church ;  the  office 
was  not  perpetually  assigned  to  any  particular  man,  bat 
chiefly  performed  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  yet  so  as  thai 
any  other  might 'do  it  by  the  bishop's  appointment     But 
indeed  the  matter  is  involved  in  so  great  obscurity,  that  no 
certain  conjectures  can  be  ipade  from  the  writings  of  the 
two  first  ages;  but  all,  that  we  can  argue,  is  from  the  seem- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  customs  in  the  following  ages. 
For  since  we  find  that  deacons  in  many  Churches  continued 
to  read  the  Gospel,  even  after  the  order  of  readers  was 


1  SocraU  lib.  lif.  c.  1.    Nazian.  Invectiv.  1.  torn.  i.  p. 58.  *  Sozom. 

Kb.  v.  c.  2.      *Qg  $  kXtj^  lyKardkiytivai,  $  viravaytvuHTKitv  ry  Xatf  rdfc* 
icK\i|<rta?tc<i£  j3i/3\«c.  s  Bwmag.  Exercit.  in  Baron,  p.  623. 

4  Lightfoot  Harm.  p.  4Tp. 

VOL.  I.  2N 
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set  up,  (as  I  have  had  occasion  to  sbow '  in  another  place 
from  the  author9  of  the  Constitutions,  and  St.  Jerom,*  and 
the  council4  of  Vaison,)  we  may  thence  reasonably,  con* 
elude,  that  this  was  part  of  their  office  before ;  and  since 
presbyters  and  bishops  in  other  Churches  did  the  same* 
as  Sozomen*  informs  us,  it.  may  as  rationally  be  inferred* 
that  this  was  their  custom  in  former  ages.  But  whether 
laymen  performed  this  office  at  any  time  by  the  bishop's 
particular  direction,  as  the  Israelites  did  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  cannot  be  so  certainly  determined.  Only  we  find 
that  in  after  ages,  in  the  most  celebrated  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, even  the  catechumens,  as  well  as  believers,6  were 
admitted  to  do  the  office  of  readers ;  and  that  may  incline 
a  man  to  think,  that  this  office  was  not  wholly  confined  to 
the  olergy  in  the  two  first  ages.  But  this  being  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  nothing  can  be  argued  from 
it  concerning  the  practice  of  the  Universal  Church ;  and 
therefore  till  some  better  light  is  afforded,  I  leave  this  matter 
undetermined. 

/   , .  Sect.  3.— The  Manner  of  Ordaining  Readers. 

*.  It  is  more  certain,  that,  after  the  order  of  readers  was  set 
up,  it  was  generally  computed  among  the  orders  of  the 
clergy ;  except  perhaps  at  Alexandria,  where  that  singular 
Custom  prevailed  of  putting  catechumens  into  the  office. 
For  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  they  reckoned  persons 
that  were  unbaptized,  and  not  yet  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
holy  mysteries,  into  the  number  of  their  clergy.  But  in  all 
other  places  it  was  reputed  a  clerical  order,  and  persons 
deputed  to  die  office  were  ordained  to  it  with  the  usual 
solemnities  and  ceremonies  of  the  other  inferior  orders.  In 
the  Greek  Church  Habertus7  thinks  they  were  ordained 
with  imposition  of  hands,  but  among  the  Latins  without  it, 
The  author  of  the  Constitutions  prescribes  a  form  of  prayer 
to   be  used  with  imposition  of  hands;   but  whether  that 

■ill..        .■,-..,.■  .  ■» 

1  Book  ii.  chap.  xx.  sect.  6.  9  JConstit.  A  post.  lib.  ii.  c.  57. 

8  Hieron.  Ep.  57.  ad  Sabin.  4  Con.  Vasens.  ii.  c.  2.  *  Sozoa. 

lib.  vii.  c.  19.  •  Socrat.  lib;  v.  c.  22.    'Bu  H|  Avry  ft  AXiidtfytif 

avayvHoToi  $  virofioXttc  aciafcpep,  tirt  K(vrrjx*ifavoi  liviv,  tin  wtfoi. 
7  Hubert.  Archieratic.  par.  4.  obs.  i.  p.  41. 
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the  practice  of  all  the  Greek  Church  is  very  much 
tioned.  In  the  Latin  Church  it  was  certainly  other*- 
The  council  of  Carthage1  speaks  of  no  other '  cere- 
y,'  but  the  bishop's  putting  the  Bible  into  his  hands  in 
presence  of  the  people,  with  these  words :  "  Take  this 
V  and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the  Word  of  God,  which 
» if  thou  fulfill  faithfully  and  profitably,  thou  shalt  have 
with  those  that  minister  in  the  Word  of  God."  And  in 
lan's  time  they  seem  not  to  have  had  so  much  as  this 
nony  of  delivering  the  Bible  to  them,  but  they  were 
»  readers  by  the  bishop's  commission,  and  deputation 
to  such  a  station  in  the  Church. 

Sect.  4.— Their  Button  and  Office  in  the  Church. 

lis  was  the  pulpitum,  or  tribunal  ecclesue,  as  it  is 
nonly  called  in  Cyprian, .  the  reading-desk  m  the  body 
e  Church,  which  was  distinguiehed  from  the  bema  or 
mal  of  the  sanctuary.  For  the  reader's  office  was  not 
ad  the  Scriptures  at  the  altar,  but  in  the  reading-desk 
Whence,  "  Super  pulpitum  imponi,"  and  "  Ad 
itum  venire,'1'1  are  phrases  in  Cyprian9  to  denote  th4 
lation  of  a  reader.  In  this  place,  in  Cyprian's  time', 
read  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture; 
h  is  clear  from  one  of  Cyprian's  Epistles;*  where, 
king  of  Celerinus,  the  confessor,  whom  he  had  ordained 
ider,  he  says,  "  it  was  fitting  he  should  be  advanced 
le  pulpit  or  tribunal  of  the  Church,  that  having  the 
ntage  of  an  higher  station,  he  might  thence  read  the 
epts  and  Gospels  of  his  Lord,  which  he  himself  as  a 
Kgeous  confessor  had  followed  and  observed."  Albatf- 
*  says,  they  also  read  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  'die 


>n.  Carth.  it.  c.  8.  Lector  cum  ordinatur,  faciat  de  illo  verbum  Epis- 
ad  Plebem,  indicans  ejus  Fidem,  Vitam,  et  Ingenium.  Post  tec  spec- 
Piebe  tradat  ei  Codicem,  de  quo  lecturus  est,  dicens,  "  Accipe  et  eato 
r  Yerbi  Dei,  habiturua,  si  fideliter  et  utiliter  impleveris  oflicium,  par- 
ol eis  qui  Verbum  Dei  ministrayerunt."  »  Cypr.  Ep.  88  et  80. 
son.  •  Cypr.  Ep.  84.  al.  80.  Quid  aliud  quam  super  Pulpitum, 
taper  Tribunal  Ecclesie  oportebat  iraponi,  ut  loei  altloris  celgiUjte 
tus— -legat  Praecepta  et  Evangel ia  Domini,  quavfortiter  ac  fideliter 
ur  ?              4  Albaspin.  Not.  in  Con;  Carth.  iii.  can.  4. 
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communion-service ;  but  he  should  first  have  proved,  that 
those  were  anciently  any  part  of  the  communion  service. 
For  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  from  the  most 
ancient  Liturgies,  but  were  only  read  in  the  Mista  Oaie* 
chumenorum,  or  as  we  now  call  it,  the  first  service,  at  which 
the  catechumens  were  present:  and  wheresoever  they  were 
taken  into  the  communion-service,  it  was  the  office  of 
deacons.,  and  not  the  readers,  to  rehearse  them.  But  of 
this  more  when  we  come  to  the  Liturgy  and  Service  of  the 
ancient  Church. 

v 
Sect.  5.— The  Aire  at  which  they  might  be  Ordained, 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  to  be  noted  concerning  this 
order,  which  is  the  age  at  which  readers  might  be  ordained. 
That  is  fixed  by  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,1  precisely  for- 
bidding any  one  to  be  ordained  reader  before  he  was  com- 
pletely eighteen  years  old.  But,  before  this  law  was  made, 
it  was  customary  to  ordain  them  much  younger ;  for  Enno» 
dius,  bishop  of  Ticinum,  says1  of  Epiphanius,  his  predev 
eessor,9  that  he  was  ordained  reader  at  eight  years  old ;  as 
Ctosarius  Arelatensis*  is  said  to  have  been  at  seven.  And 
this  leads  us  to  understand  what  Sidonius  Apollinarif 
means,  when  speaking  of  John,  bishop  of  Chalons,  he  says, 
"  he  was  a  reader4  from  his  infancy."  Which  is  also  said 
of  St.  Felix  by  Paulinus,*  "  that  he  served  in  the  office  of  t 
reader  from  his  tender  years."  So  VictorUticensis,  describ- 
ing the  barbarity  of  the  Vandalic  persecution  in  Afric, 
aggravates  their  cruelty  with  this  circumstance,  "  that  they 
had  murdered  or  famished  all  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  five^ 
.hundred  or  more,  among  whom6  there  were  many  infant 
readers."  Now  the  reason  why  persons  were  ordained  so 
young  to  this  office,  was  what  I  have  intimated  before,  that 


1  Justin.  Novel.  183.  e.  64.  •  Eiraod.  Vit.  Epiphan.  BibL  Pttr. 

torn.  zt.  p.  295.  Annornm  ferme  octo  Lectoris  Ecclesiastic!  sttseipit  ofldoi. 
8  Vit.  Ctesar.  ap.  Snr.  27.  Aug.  Clero  adscriptum  inter  ipaa  faftmtiss  n#- 
menta,  pott  exactum  etatis  septennimn.  4  Sidon.  lib.  It.  Rpt  26. 

Lector  hie  printum,  sic  minister  altaris,  idque  ab  tafantia.  *Pa«lin. 

Natal.  4.    Felic.  Primis  Lector  tervivit  in  annis.  *  Victor,  de  Per- 

se*. Vandal,  lib.  iii.  Bibl.  Patr.  torn.  vii.  613.  Fere  quingenti  vel  amplfts, 
inter  quo*  quamutarimi  erant  Lectores  infantuli,  &c. 
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parents  sometimes  dedicated  their  children  to  the  service  of 
God  fcswt  their  infancy,  sad  then  they  were  trained  np  end 
disciplined  in  some  inferior  offices,  that  they  might  ho 
qualified  and  rendered  more  expert  for  the  greater  services 
of  the  Church. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Of  the  Ostiarii  or  Dborkeepers. 

8acr.  1.— No  mention  of  this  Order  till  the  Third  or  Fourth  Century. 

This  is  the  last  of  those  five  orders,  which  are  pretended 
by  the  present  Church  of  Rome  to  be  of  apostolical  insti- 
tution :  but  for  three  whole  centuries  we  never  so  much  as 
meet  with  the  name  of  it  in  any  ancient  writer,  except  in 
the  epistle  of  Cornelius,1  bishop  of  Rome,  where  the 
IfaXwpo},  or  door-keepers,  are  mentioned  with  the  rest.  In 
Cyprian  and  Tertullian  there  is  no  mention  of  them.  The 
first  and  lowest  order  with  them  is  that  of  readers,  as  it  is 
now  in  the  Greek  Church,  among  whom  the  order  of  door- 
keepers has  been  laid  aside  from  the  time  of  the  council  of 
Trullo,  Anno  692,  as  Schelstrate3  scruples  not  to  confess, 
though  he  blames  Morinus  for  being  a  little  too  frank  and 
liberal  in  extending  this  concession  to  the  apostolical  ages ; 
and  in  order  to  confute  him  alleges  the  authority  of  Igna- 
tius and  Clemens  Romanus3  for  the  antiquity  of  this  order. 
But  he  refers  us  only  to  spurious  treatises  under  their  names, 
not  known  till  the  fourth  century,  about  which  time  it  iq 
•owned  thig  order  began  to  be  spoken  of  by  some  few  Greek 
writers.  For  Epiphanius  *  and  the  council  of  Laodicea  * 
put  the  Ovptopol,  that  is,  door-keepers,  among  the  other  or- 
ders of  the  clergy:  and  Justinian  also,  in  one  of  his  No- 
vels,6 speaks  of  them  as  settled  in  the  great  Church  of 
Constantinople,  where  he  limits  their  number  to  one  hun- 
dred, for  the  use  of  that  and  three  other  Churches.     This 


.  '  Ap.  Enseb.  lib.  yi.  e.  48.  'Schelitrat.  Con.  Antioch.  Dtaert,  1v. 

e.  17.  p.  600.  *  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Antioch,  et  Clement.  Constit.  lib.  ill. 

c.  11.  4  Epiphan.  Expo*.  Fid.  n.  91.  *  Con.  Laodio.  c.  34. 

*  Just.  Novel,  lit.  o.  1.    lumper  centum  existentibos,  qui  vocaatur  Ottifcril. 
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proves  that  they  were  settled  in  some  parts  of  the  Greek 
Church,  though,  as  Habertus  observes,1  they  continued 
not  many  ages,  nor  ever  universally  obtained  an  establish 
ment  in  all  Churches.  '      •. » 

Sect.  S.— The  Manner  of  their  Ordination  in  the  Latin  Chirch. 

What  sort  of  ordination  they  had  in  the  Greek  Church 
we  do  not  find  ;  for  there  is  no  author  that  speaks  of  it  In 
the  Latin  Church  it  was  no  more  but  the  bishop's  commis- 
sion, with  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  keys  of  the 
Church  into  their  hands,  and  saying,  "  Behave  thyself  as 
one  that  must  give  an  account  to  God  of  the  things  that 
are  kept  locked  under  these  keys;"  as  the  form  is*  in  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage,  and  the  Ordo  Romanus*  and 
Gratian,*  who  have  it  from  that  council. 

8bct.  S. — Their  Office  and  Function. 

Their  office  is  commonly  said  to  consist  in  taking  care  of 
the  doors  of  the .  Church  in  time  of  divine  service, .  and  in 
making  a  distinction  betwixt  the  faithful,  and  the  catechu- 
mens, and  excommuniated  persons,  and  such  others  at 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  Church.  But  I  confess  this  it 
more  than  can  be  made  out  from  ancient  history,  at  least 
in  reference  to  the  state  and  discipline  of  many  Churches. 
For  in  the  African  Church  particularly,  as  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  show  in  another  place,  a  liberty  was  given,  not 
only  to  'catechumens  and  penitents,  but  also  to  heretics, 
Jews,  and  heathens,  to  come  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Church's  service,  called  the  Missa  Catechumenorum,  that 
is,  to  hear  the  Scripture  read,  and  the  homily  or  sermon* 
that  was  made  upon  it ;  because  these  were  instructive,  and 
might  be  means  of  their  conversion,  so  that  there  was  no 
need  of  making  any  distinction  here.  Then  for  the  other 
part  of  the  service,  called  Missa  Fidelium,  or  the  commu- 
nion-service, the   distinction,  that  was  made  in  that,  was 

1  Habert.  Archieratic  par.  5.  obs.  l.p.  47.  *  Con.  Carth.  4.  c 9. 

Ostiarius  cum  ordinatur — ad  suggestionem  Archidiaconi  tradat  ei  Epitoopw 
claves  Ecclesie,  dicens  ;  "  Sic  age  quasi  redditurus  Deo  rationem  de  his  re{ 
bus  quae  his  clavibus  recluduntur."  8  Ordo  Roman,  part.  2.  p.  98. 

♦Grat.  Dist.23.  c.  19. 
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ne  by  the  deacons  or  subdeacons,  and  deaconesses,  as  I 
we  showed  before  in  speaking  of  those  orders.     So  that 

that  the  door-keepers  could  have  to  do  in  this  matter 
is  only  to  open  and  shut  the  doors,  as  officers  and  ser* 
nts  under  the  others,  and  to  be  governed  wholly  by  their 
ration.  It  belonged  to  them  likewise  to  give  notice  of 
&  times  of  prayer  and  Church-assemblies ;  which,  in  time 

persecution,  required  a  private  signal,  for  fear  of  disco* 
ry  r  and  that,  perhaps,  was  the  first  reason  of  instituting 
is  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  example  by  de- 
©es  was  followed  by  other  Churches.  However  it  be, 
wr  office  and  station  seems  to  have  been  little  more  tfraii 
at  of  clerks  and  spxtcfas  in  our  modern  Churches, 


CHAP.  VII. 
Of  the  Psalmist ce  or  Singers. 

cr.  1. — The  Singers  a  Distinct  Order  from  Readers  in  the  ancient  Church, 

I.  have  hitherto  given  an  account  of  those  five  inferior 
ders,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  singled  out  from 
e  rest,  and  without  any  reason  stamped  them  with  the 
tthority  and  character  of  apostolical  institution ;  whilst 
it  she  takes  no  notice  of  some  others,  which  have  as  good 
etence  to  antiquity,  and  to  be  styled  distinct  clerical  or- 
m,  as  most  of  the  former.  Among  these  I  reckon  the 
talmistte,  the  Copt  at &,  and  the  Parabolani  of  the  prirai- 
e  Church.  Habertus1  and  Bellarmin,*  and  others,  who 
e  concerned  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Romish  Church 
making  but  five  inferior  orders,  pretend  that  singers  and 
sclera  are  only  one  and  the  same  order.  But  as  the 
inonists  of  their  own  Church  generally  reckon  them  two, 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  they  were  always 
counted  so  in  the  primitive  Church  from  their  first  insti- 
tion.  For  they  are  distinguished,  as  much  as  any  other 
ders,  by  all  the  writers  that  mention  them;  as  the  reader, 
ett  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may  satisfy  himself  by  con- 

Hubert.  Archlerat,  par.  4.  obs.  4r  p.  4i,  *  Bdlarm.  de  Clericis, 

.i.e.  11. 
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suiting  the  places  of  Ephrem  Syrus,1  the  council  of  Lao* 
dioea,9  and  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons/  and  Con- 
stitutions,4 the  author5  of  St.  Mark's  liturgy,  die  Epistle 
under  the  name  of  Ignatius,6  Justinian/  and  the  council 
of  Trullo,9  referred  to  in  the  margin.  Particularly  JnstH 
nian's  Novel  does  so  distinguish  them,  as  to  iuforra  as,  that 
there  were  twenty-five  singers,  and  one  hundred  and  im 
readers  in  the  Greek  Church  of  Constantinople ;  which  ii 
a  convincing  evidence  that  they  were  of  different  orders. 

Bbpt.  2.— Their  Institution  tad  Office. 

The  first  rise  and  institution  of  these  singers,  as  an  order 
of  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  been  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  For  the  council  of  Laodicea  is  the  first 
that  mentions  them,  unless  any  one  thinks  perhaps  the 
Apostolical  Canons  to  be  a  little  more  ancient.  The  reason 
of  instituting  them  seems  to  have  been  to  regulate  and  en- 
courage the  ancient  psalmody  of  the  Church.  For  from  the 
first  and  apostolical  age  singing  was  always  a  part  of  divine 
service,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  joined 
together:  which  is  a  thing  so  evident,  that  though  Cabas- 
sutius9  denies  it,  and  in  his  spite  to  the  Reformed  Churches, 
where  it  is  generally  practised,  calls  it  only  a  protestant 
whim;  yet  Cardinal  Bona  has  more  than  once10 not  only 
confessed,  but  solidly  proved  it  to  have  been  the  primitive 
practice.  Of  which  therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  at  pre- 
sent, but  only  observe,  that  it  was  the  decay  of  this  that 
first  brought  the  order  of  singers  into  the  Church,  For 
when  it  was  found  by  experience,  that  the  negligence  and 
unskilfulness  of  the  people  rendered  them  unfit  to  perform 
this  service,  without  some  more  curious  and  skilful  to  guide 
and  assist  them;  then  a  peculiar  order  of  men  were  ap* 
pointed,  and  set  over  this  business,  with  a  design  to  retrieve 
and  improve  the  ancient  psalmody,  and  not  to  abolish  or 

1  Ephrcm.  03.    Serm.  de  Secundo  Dom,  Advent.  *  Con.  Laodie. 

can.  21.  8  Can.  Apost.  c.  69  ct  43.  4  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  Hi. 

c.  II.  *  Litnrg.  Marci. Bibl.  PiUr.  Gr.  Lat.  torn.  U.  p.  86.  •  EpUt. 

ad  Antiochcn.  '  Justin.  Novel.  3.  c.  1.  k  Con.  Trail,  c.  * 

9  Cabassut.  Notii.  Con.  c.  3S.  p.  201.  10  $oQa,  Her.  Liturg.  l|b,  i* 

c.  23.  n.  .10.    It.  dc  Divin.  Pualiiiod.  c.  17. 
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destroy  it  And  from  this  time  these  were  called  KnvovuctA 
¥«Xrai,  the  canonical  singers,  that  is,  such  as  were  entered 
into  the  canon  or  catalogue  of  the  clergy,  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  body  of  the  Church.  In  some 
places  it  was  thought  fit  for  some  time  to  prohibit  all  others 
from  singing  but  only  these ;  with  design,  no  doubt,  to  re- 
store the  concent  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  harmony1; 
whiph  otherwise  could  not  well  have  been  done,  but  by 
obliging  the  rest  for  some  time  to  be  silent,  and  learn  of 
those,  who  were  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  music.  Thus  I 
understand  that  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,1  which 
forbids  all  others  to  sing  in  the  Church,  except  only  the 
canonical  singers,  who  went  up  into  the  amho9  or  singing- 
desk,  and  sung  out  of  a  book.  This  was  a  temporary  pro*, 
vision,  designed  only  to  restore  and  revive  the  ancient  peal* 
mody,  by  reducing  it  to  its  primitive  harmony  and  perfec- 
tion. That,  which  the  rather  inclines  me  to  put  this  sense 
upon  the  canon,  and  look  upon  it  only  as  a  prohibition  for 
a  time,  is,  that  in  after  ages  we  find  the  people  enjoyed 
their  ancient  privilege  of  singing  all  together;  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  St.  Austin,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom, 
Basil,  and  many  others,  who  give  an  account  of  the  psal- 
mody and  service  of  the  Church  in  their  own  ages;  of 
which  I  shall  speak  more  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

■ 

Sbct.  3.— Why  called  4Yiro/3o\6*. 

Here  I  must  note,  that  these  canonical  singers  were  also 
called  fY»o/3oX«c,  monitors,  or  suggestors,  from  their  office, 
which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  precentors  to  the  people;  for  the 
custom  in  some  places  was  for  the  singer  or  psalmist  to 
begin  a  psalm  or  hymn,  and  sing  half  a  verse  by  himself, 
and  then  the  people  answered  in  the  latter  clause;  and  from 
this  (hey  were  said  "  vimx«^  or  "  succinere"  to  ting 
after  kirn,  by  way  of  Antiphona,  or  responsal.  In  this  sense 
Epiphanius  Scholasticus  understands  the  name  vTiro/3oXac 
in  Socrates,'  for  he  translates  it,  Psalmi  Pronunciatores ; 

_  • 

1  Cob.  f  jaodlc.  c,  15.  Mi)  folv  w\koy  tdv  xavovtK&v  ifsoXr&v  rwv  Iwi  rbv 
'A/t/Swva  &ya(5cuv6vr<*v,  $  dwb  SifSipac  ^aWoyrwy,  Iripuc  nv&Q  i//<£\Xecv  iv 
facX  190-4'?.  *  Sticrat,  lib.  ▼.  c.  22. 

VOL.  I,  ?   O 
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and  so  both  Valesius1  and  Cotelerius?t  explain  it  Bat 
Hahertus  is  of  the  contrary  mind:  be  thinks*  the  namt^ 
'yVc^oXccgi  denotes  not  singers,  bat  readers;  and  that  they 
.were  so  called,  because  they  suggested  to  the  preach&fc  t 
jpqrfion  of  Scripture  to  discourse  upon:  for  then  their  hoai* 
lias  were  frequently  upon  such  parts  of  Scripture,  a*  the 
reader  had  just  before  repeated.  The  controversy  is  nice 
betwuft  these  learned  men,  and  I  shall  no  further  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  it,  but  leave  it  to  every  judicious  reader 
to  determine. 

Sect.  4.— What  sort  of  Ordination  they  had. 

-  There  is  but  one  thing1  more,  that  needs  be  noted,  con* 
zeroing  this  order,  which  is  the  manner  of  their  designates 
•to  this  office ;  which  in  this  agreed  with  all  the  other  infe- 
rior orders,  that  it  required  no  imposition  of  hands,  of  so- 
lemn consecration.  But  in  one  thing  it  differed  from 
•Ahem ;— -That,  whereas  the  rest  were  usually  conferred  by 
jthe  bishop,  or  a  Charepiscopus,  this  might  be  conferred 
by  a  presbyter,  using,  this  form  of  words,  as  it  is  in  the 
.canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,4  "  See  that  thot 
believe  in  thy  heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  add 
approve  in  thy  works  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart" 
And  this  is  all  the  ceremony  we  find  any  where  used  about 
their  designation. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
Of  the  Cojriatte  or  Fossarii. 

Sect.  1.— The  CopuUte  or  Fossarii  reckoned  among  the  Clerici  of  the 

Primitive  Church. 

Another  order  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  primitive 
Church  were  those,  whose  business  was  to  take  care  of 

-  -       -  -         ...  _ 

1  Vales,  in  Socrat.  ibid.  '  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apoet.  lib.  H. 

c.  57.  8  Habert.  Archierat.    par.  iv.  obs.  i.  p,  39.  ♦  Con. 

Carth.  iv.  c.  10.  Psalmista,  id  est,  Cantor  potest  absque  scientia  episcopi, 
sola  jnssione  Presbyteri,  officiura  suscipere  cantandi,  dicente  sibi  Presby- 
tero:  vide  ut,  quod  ore  cantas,  corde  crcdas:  et  quod  corde  credis,  operibttt 
comprobes. 
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mends,  and  provide  for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead; 
Itese  in  ancient  writers  are  commonly  termed  Capiat**, 
rhtch  is  the  name  that  Constantius  gives  them  in  two  Re- 
cripts  in  the  Theodosian  Code. l  Epiphanius  ■  speaks  of 
hem  under  the  same  name,  styling  them  Kowidrai,  and 
he  author9  under  the  name  of  Ignatius,  Kotti&vtzq.  Gotho- 
bed*  deduces  it  from  the  Greek  word  kottoZzcv,  which  sig- 
rtfies  resting  ;  others  from  Kowerog,  mourning  ;  but  gene- 
ally  the  name  is  thought  to  be  given  them  from  jc&roc  and 
owtaa&at,  which  signify  labouring ;  whence  they  are  by 
one  called  Laborantes.  The  author  under  the  name  vi 
5t  Jerom*  styles  them  Fossarii,  from  digging  of  graves ; 
nd  in  Justinian's  Novels6  they  are  called  Lecticariii  from* 
•Trying  the  corps  or  bier  at  funerals.  Gothofred  thinks  it 
■proper  to  reckon  these  among  the  Clerici1  of  the  ancient 
Jhurch.  But  when  we  are  speaking  of  things  and  customs) 
4  the  ancient  Church,  I  know  not  how  we  shall  speak  morcf 
m>perly  than  in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  who  them- 
etves  call  them  so.  For  not  only  the  author8  under  the 
■toe  of  St.  Jerom  calls  them  the  first  order  of  the  Cterici, 
S'they  are  in  his  account,  but  St.  Jerom  himself  also  gives 
hem  the  same  title ;  speaking  of  one  that  was  to  be  interred, 
'The  Clerici"  says  h©>  "  whose  office9  it  was,  wound  up 
he  body,  digged  the  earth,  builded  a  vault,  and  so*  accord- 
ng  to  custom,  made  ready  the  grbve."  This  is  the  reason 
vhy  Epiphanius 10  and  the  counterfeit  Ignatius  reckon  them' 
unong  the  inferior  orders.  And  Gothofred  had  no  need  td 
nake  emendations  upon  those  imperial  laws11  in  the  Theo- 


1  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  1.  de  Lust  rail  Collat.  leg.  1.     It  lib.  zyi.  tit.  2. 
£  Episc.  leg.  15.  *  Epiphim.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  21.  *  Eplsrt.'  ad 

intioob.  n.  19.  ♦  Gothofred.  Com.  ia.  Cod.  Theod.  Hb.  xiii.  tit.  K 

eg.  *•  *Hieron.  de  Sept.  Ordin.  Eccles.  torn.  It.  p.  81.  'Justin* 

Jovel.  43  et  60.  T  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Theod.  Ub.  x?i.  tfc.  2, 

sg'.  15.  •  De  Sept.  Ordin.  Eccles.  Primus  in  ClericU  Fossariorunf  Ordo 

st,  Ac.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Innocent.    De  Mullere  septie*  ictt.  tow.  l! 

u  225.    Clerici,  quibus  id  officii  erat,  omentum  linteo  cadaver  obvolxaai,  et 
besom  humum  lapidibu*  construentes,  ex  more  tumulum  parmnt. 
1  Epiphan.  et  Ignat.  ubi  supra.  n  fcoii.  Theod.  lib.  vii.  tit.  20.    Da 

rcteranis.  leg.  12.  Dum  se  quidam  Tocabulo  Clericorum,  et  infaustis  defunct- 
rum  obsequiis  occupatos— defendant.  &e.  Ibid.  Hb.  xiii.  tit.  1.  De  Lustrali 
Jollat.  leg.  1.  Clericos  excipi  tantum,  qui  Copiata  appellantur,  Ae.  Ibid. 
ib.  XTi.  tit.  2.  De  Episc.  leg.  15.  Clerici  verd,  Tel  hi,  quos  Copkfctaa 
ens  uaiis  instituit  nuncupari,  Ac. 
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dosian  Code,  which  give  the  Capiat*  the  name  of  Clerici, 
and  entitle  them  to  some  immunities  and  privileges  upas 
that  account ;  for  this,  as  appears,  was  only  to  speak  in  lbs 
language  and  style  of  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 

8bct.  8.— First  instituted  in  the  Time  of  Constantine. 

.  This  order  seems  to  have  been  first  instituted  in  the  time  of 
Constantine ;  for  Constantius,  his  son,  in  one  of  those  laws 
just  now  referred  to,  speaks  of  it  as  a  late  institution,  and 
there  is  no  writer  of  the  three  first  ages  that  ever  mentions 
it ;  but  all  that  time  the  care  of  interring  the  dead  was  only 
a  charitable  office,  which  every  Christian  thought  himself 
obliged  to  perform  as  occasion  required.  And  that  is  the 
reason,  why  we  meet  with  so  many  noble  encomiums  of  this 
sort  of  charity  in  the  writers  of  those  ages,  but  never  ones 
mention  of  any  order  instituted  for  that  purpose.  But  when 
Constantine  came  to  the  throne,  and  was  quietly  settled  in 
his  new  seat  at  Constantinople,  he  incorporated  a  body  of 

,  men,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hundred,  in  that  city,  under 
the  name  of  Copiaice,  for  that  particular  service ;  and  so 
they  continued  to  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Theodosiui 
Junior,  who  reduced  them1  to  nine  hundred  and  fifty*  But 
Anastatius  augmented  them  again  to  the  first  number,  which 
Justinian  confirmed  by  two  Novels,9  published  for  that  pur- 
pose.    And  I  suppose  from  this  example  of  the  Constanti- 

«  nopolitan  Church  they  took  their  rise  in  other  populous 
Churches. 

Sect.  S.— Why  called  Decani  and  CoUegiali. 

But  probably  there  might  be  some  little  difference  be- 
tween those  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople  and  others  in 
the  lesser  Churches.  For  at  Constantinople  they  were  in- 
corporated into  a  sort  of  civil  society,  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage called  collegium,  a  college  ;  whence  the  laws  some- 
times styled  them  collegiali,  and  decani,  collegiate*,  and 
deans.  As  in  the  fore-mentioned  laws  of  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  Junior,  and  Justinian,  and  another  of  Theodo- 
^  "■— — — —  ~^——      ■~^~ ^ ^ ~— — -^ ^^^ 

1  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  2.    De  SS.  Ecoles.  leg.  4.    Non  plures  qaam  dm- 
gtnti  quinqutfinta  Decaui  dtputentur  Ecclesia?,  &c.  *  Justin.  Novel. 

4*ct60. 
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his  the  Great,1  in  the  Justinian  Code,  where  lie  gmntii 
kern  an  exemption  from  some  other  civil  offices,  provided 
hey  did  not  act  upon  a  feigned  and  pretended  title,  but 
vere  really  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  But 
rhy  they  were  called  Decani,  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture, 
fropably  it  might  be,  because  they  resembled  the  palatine 
leans,  who  were  a  sort  of  military  officers  belonging  to  the 
Mnperor's  palace,  and  are  styled  also  Corpus  Decanorum  in 
>oth  the  Codes9  mentioned  by  St  Chrysostom,* and  other 
jhreek  writers,  under  the  name  of  Acieavoi  lv  toi?  (jaaikdote, 
leans  of  the  palace,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  other 
leans  of  the  Church,  which  some  unwarily  confound  to- 
gether. But  I  am  not  very  confident  that  this  was  the 
*eason  of  the  name,  and  therefore  I  only  propose  it  as  a 
conjecture,  till  some  one  assigns  a  better  reason  for  it 

8«cr.  4.— Their  Qftce  and  Privileges. 

Their  office  was  to  take  the  whole  care  of  funerals  upoit 
themselves,  and  to  see,  that  all  persons  had  a  decent  and 
honourable  interment.  Especially  they  were  obliged  to  per- 
form this  last  office  to  the  poorer  sort,  without  exacting  any 
tiling  of  their  relations  upon  that  account.  '  That  it  was  so 
it  Constantinople,  appears  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,* 
nrhich  acquaints  us,  how  Anastatius,  the  emperor,  settled 
certain  revenues  of  land  upon  this  society,  and  ordered  a 
certain  number  of  shops  or  workhouses  in  the  city  to  be 
freed  from  all  manner  of  tribute,  and  to  be  appropriated  to 
this  use ;  out  of  whose  income  and  annual  rents  of  the 
lands,  the  defensors  and  stewards  of  the  Church,  who  had 
the  chief  care  and  oversight  of  the  matter,  were  to  pay 
these  deans,  and  see  the  expenses  of  such  funerals  defrayed. 
Justinian  not  only  confirmed  that  settlement,  but  a  com- 
plaint being  made  of  an  abuse — that,  notwithstanding  the 
laws  of  Anastatius,  pay  was  exacted  for  funerals, — he  pub- 


1  Cod.  Jutt.  lib.  xi.  tit.  17.  De  Coilegiatis.  leg.  unic.  Qui  sub  pratfextu 
Decanorum  seu  Collegiatorum,  cum  id  munus  non  impleant,  allis  se  muneribus 
conantur  subtrahere,  eorum  fraudibus  credimus  esse  obviandum.  *  Vid. 

Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ?i.  tit.  88.  de  Decanis.  leg.  1.    It.  Cod.  Just.  lib.   xii. 
tit.  27.  leg.  1  et  2.  ■  Chrys.  Horn.  18.  in  Hebr.  p.  1840. 

*  Justin.  Novel.  69. 
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lished  that,  his  Novel,  on  purpose  to  eorrect  it.  Bat  we  do 
Dot  find  that  such  settlements  were  made  in  all  other 
Churches ;  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  Copiata  wen 
maintained  partly  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Church, 
and  partly  out  of  their  own  labour  and  traffic,  which,  far 
their  encouragement,  was  generally  exempted  from  paying 
custom  or  tribute,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 


CHAP.  IX. 
Of  the  Parabolanu 

Sect.  1.— The  Parabolani  ranked  by  some  among  the  Cleriri. 

Another  order  of  men,  which  by  some  are  reckon*} 
among  the  Clerici  of  the  ancient  Church,  were  those, 
whom  they  called  Parabolani.  Theodosius  Junior,  in  one 
of  his  laws  relating  to  them  in  the  TheodosianCode,1  puts 
them  among  the  Clerici,  and  evidently  includes  them  un* 
der  that  common  title,  as  Gothofred  rightly  observes  in  his. 
exposition  of  the  place.  Baronius  himself  does  not  deny 
that  they  were  bf  the  clergy,  but  he  would  persuade  his 
reader,  that  they  were  not  a  distinct  order,  but  chosen  oat 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,9  of  which  there  is  no- 
thing said  in  that  law,  but  rather  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  poor  of  Alexandria. 

Sect.  2.— Their  Institution  and  Office. 

Their  office  is  described  in  the  next  law,  where  they  are 
said  to  be  deputed  to  attend  upon  the  sick,  and  to  takq  care 
of  their  bodies  in  time  of  their  weakness.3  At  Alexandria 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  society  to  the  number  of  five 

1  Cod.Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  ii.  de  Episc.  leg.  42.  Placet  nostra  dementia, it 
nihil  commune  Clerici  cum  publicis  Actibus  vel  ad  curiam  pertinentibns  hft- 
beant.  Gotbofr.  Not.  in  Loc.  Sane  Clericorum  eos  numero  faiase,  torn  buj* 
Legis  initium,  turn  utraque  hsec  Lex  et  sequens  ostendunt.  •  Baron. 

an.  416.  torn.  iv.  p.  400.  Fuissc  hos  minoris  ordinis  Clericos  alleetos,  exor- 
dium dati  hoc  anno  Rescript!  insinuare  videtur.  *  Cod.  Theod.  Ibid.  Iff. 
43.  Parabolani,  qui  ad  curanda  debilium  a»gra  corpora  deputantur,  quiogef- 
tos  esse  ante  precepimus  :  sed  quia  hos  minus  sufficere  in  present!  cognori- 
mus,  pro  quingeotis  gexcentos  constitui  prscipimus,  &c. 
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«*  six;  hundred*  to  be  chosen,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop 
of  the  place,  out  of  any  sort  of  men  except  the  hanoraH  and 
curiales,  who  were  tied  to  serve  in  the  civil  offices  of  (heir 
country,  and  therefore  .were  not  allowed  to  enter .  them- 
selves into  any  ^colejsiastical  service.  They  were  to  be 
Wider  the  government  and  direction  of  the  bishop,  as  ap- 
pear* from  the  same  law,  which  is  a  correction  of  the  for- 
mer law ;  for  by  it  they  were  put  under  the  government  of 
tfoe  Prafectus  Augustalis,  as  the  chief  civil  magistrate  was 
called  at  Alexandria.  But  by  this  law  Theodosius  revoked 
his  former  decree,  and  subjected  them  entirely  to  the  care 
and  disposition  of  the  bishop,  or,  as  the  Greek  collector  of 
.thq  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  out  of  the  civil  law1  styles 
him,  the  pope ;  meaning,  not  the  pope  of  Rome,  as  some 
ignorantly  mistake,  but  the  pope  or  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Por  then  it  was  customary  to  give  every  bishop  the  name 
of  Papa,  as  has  been  showed  in  another  place.9  What 
time  this  order  began,  we  cannot  certainly  determine.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  it  is  in  these;  Laws  of  Theodosius 
Junior,  Anno  415.  Yet  it  is  not  there  spoken  of  as  newly 
instituted,  but  as  settled  in  the  Church  before ;  and  proba~ 
bly  it  might  be  instituted  about  the  same  time,  as  the 
.Copia&<8  were  under  Constantino,  when  some  charitable 
offices,  which  were  only  voluntarily  practised  by  Christians 
-before,  as  every  one's  piety  inclined  him,  were  now  turned 
into  standing  offices,  and  settled  upon  a  certain  order  of 
men  particularly  devoted  to  such  services.  That  it  was  not 
any  order  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  is  evident, 
because  there  is  mention  made  of  the  Parabalani  being  at 
Sphesus  in  the  time  of  the  second  council,  that  was  held 
there,  Anno  449.  For  Basilius  Seleuciensis,  who  subscribed 
there  to  the  condemnation  of  Flavian  and  the  absolution  of 
Eutyches,  the  heretic,  being  brought  to  a  recantation  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  makes  this  apology  for  himself,  "  that 
he  was  terrified  into  that  subscription,  by  the  soldiers  that 
came  armed  into  the  Church,  together  with  Barsumus  and 
his  monks,  and  the  Parabalani?  and  a  great  multitude  of 

1  Collect.  Constit.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  tit.  8.  c.  IS.  •  Book  ii.  chap.  li. 

•eel.  7.  *  Coo.  Chalced,    Act.  i.  torn.  it.  p.  852. 
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others/'  The  original  word  if*  UapafoiXavHc;  which  the  oM 
translator  rightly  renders,  Parabalani,  whioh  is  the  sane 
with  Paralbolani,  for  it  is  written  both  ways  in  ancient 
authors.  But  Binius,  in  his  Greek  edition  of  the  Council*, 
not  understanding  the  word,  explains  k,  "  it  qui  cm* 
balnea  versantur"  as  if  the  Parabalani  had  been  person 
-attending  at  the  public  baths ;  whereas  now  all  men  know 
their  office  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  their  names  given 
them  for  a  reason  very  different  from  that  of  giving  attend- 
ance at  the  baths. 

Shct.  8,— The  Reason  of  the  Name  ParaboUmi. 

As  to  the  reason  of  their  name,  to  omit  the  fanciful  inter- 
pretations of  Alciat  and  Accursius,  which  are  sufficiently 
-exposed  by  Gothofred,  the  opinion  of  Duarenus,1  and  Gotho- 
fred  seems  to  be  the  truest,  that  they  were  called  Parabo- 
lani  from  their  undertaking  "  Tlapafiokov  tpyov"  a  molt 
dangerous  and  hazardous  office,  in  attending  the  sick, 
especially  in  infections  and  pestilential  diseases.  The 
Greeks  were  used  to  call  those  napa/3oXoc,  who  hired  them- 
selves out  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  And 
so  Socrates,  the  historian,9  uses  the  word ;  speaking  of  Theo- 
dosius's  exhibiting  one  of  the  public  games  to  the  people 
at  Constantinople,  he  says,  "  the  people  cried  out  to  him 
that  he  should  suffer  one  of  the  bold  YlapafioXoi  to  fight 
with  the  wild  beasts.19  These  were  those,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bestiarit,  and  sometimes  Paraboli  and  Parabotarii, 
from  the  Greek  word  UapafiaWeuSai,  which  signifies  expos- 
ing a  man's  life  to  danger,  as  they  that  fought  with  wild 
beasts  did.  In  this  sense,  I  hare  had  occasion  to  show1 
before,  the  Christians  were  generally  called  Parabotarii  by 
the  Heathens,  because  they  were  so  ready  to  expose  their 
lives  to  martyrdom.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  Gothofred* 
and  some  other*  learned  critics,  that  the  ancient  reading  of 
the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle   to  the  Philippiano, 


1  Dnarcn.  De  Minist.  et  Benefic.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  •  Socrat.  lib.  tiu  c.  ». 

*0  £*//ioc  rar«/3ott,  hiv<$  Stipitp  tva  rwv  htfvwv  irapafSoXuv  paxcffOac. 
»  Book  i.  chap.  11.  sect.  9.  4  Gothofr.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  x?i.  #.  «. 

*  Vid.  Grot.    Hammond.  Capcl.  in  Philip.  2. 30. 
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p.  ii.  ver.  30,  was  "IIa{>a/3oXev<ra/xtvoc  rp  faxv"  exposing 
life  to  danger,  as  an  old  Latin  interpreter  of  Puteanus 
lers  it,  "  Parabolatus  de  animd  sud"  In  the  same 
le  these  Parabolani  of  the  primitive  Church,  we  are  now 
iking  of,  had  their  name  from  their  boldly  exposing  their 
i  to  danger  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  in  all  infectious 
pestilential  distempers. 

Sbct.  4. — Some  Laws  and  Rules  concerning  their  Behariour. 

shall  only  observe  further  of  them,  that  being  commonly, 
trding  to  their  name,  men  of  a  bold  and  daring  spirit, 
were  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  engage  in  any  quar- 
that  should  happen  in  Church  or  State.  As  they  seem 
nve  done  in  the  dispute  between  Cyril,  the  bishop,  and 
ites,  the  governor  of  Alexandria ;  which  was  the  reason, 
Theodosius,  by  his  first  law,  sunk  their  number  to 
hundred,  and  put  them  under  the  inspection  of  the 
tfectus  Augustalis,  and  strictly  prohibited  them  from 
Hiring  at  any  public  shows,  or  in  the  common  council 
te  city,  or  in  the  judge's  court,  unless  any  of  them  had 
use  of  his  own,  or  of  the  whole  body,  as  their  syndic, 
rosecute  there ;  and  then  he  must  appear  single  without 
of  his  order  or  associates  to  abet  him.  And  though 
Dot  long  after  revoked  this  law  as  to  the  former  pert, 
wing  them  to  be  six  hundred,  and  the  bishop  to  have 
choice  and  cognizance  of  them ;  yet  in  all  other  respects 
ordered  it  to  stand  in  its  full  force,  still  prohibiting  them 
ppear  in  a  body  upon  any  of  the  foresaid1  occasions. 
Justinian  made  this  law  perpetual  by  inserting  it  into 
own  Code ;  which  shows,  that  the  civil  government 
tys  looked  upon  these  Parabolani  as  a  formidable  body 
ten,  and  accordingly  kept  a  watchful  eye  and  strict 
1  over  them :  that,  whilst  they  were  serving  the  Church, 
might  not  do  any  disservice  to  the  State,  but  keep 
n  the  bounds  of  that  office,  whereto  they  were  ap~ 
ted. 


>d.  Just,  lib,  1.  tit,  S.  Dc  Episc.  leg.  18.  Hi  sexcenti  ?iri  reverendissf- 
cerdotls  preceptis  ac  dispositionibus  obsecundent ;  reliquis,  qu«  dudum 
egis  forma  complectitur  super  his  Parabolanis,  vel  de  tpectaculis,  Tel 
iciis,  casterisque  (aicut  jam  statutum  est)  custodiendis. 

>L.    I,  2   P 
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CHAP.  X- 

Of  the  CatechiU*. 

8 eot.  1. — Catechists  no  distinct  Order  of  the  Clergy,  but  chores  oat  of  mj 

other  Order. 

I  have  hitherto  discoursed  of  such  particular  orders  of  the 
ecclesiastics  in  the  primitive  Church,  as  were  destinated 
.  precisely  to  some  particular  office  and  function:  but  there 
.were  some  offices  which  did  not  require  a  man  to  be  of  any 
■  one  distinct  order,  but  might  be  performed  by  persons  of 
-any  order ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  I  should  give  some  ac- 
count of  these  also,  whilst  I  am  treating  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Church.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  speak  of  is  the  oa- 
techist,  whose  office  was  to  instruct  the  catechumens  in  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  and  thereby  prepare  them  for 
th£  reception  of  baptism. .  This  office  was  sometimes  done 
fay  the  bishop  himself,  as  is  evident  from  that  passage  in  St 
Ambrose,  where  he  says,1  "Upon  a  certain  LordVDay, 
sifter  the  reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  sermon,  when  the 
catechumens  were  dismissed,  he  took  the  Cotnpetentes,  or 
candidates  for  baptism,  into  the  baptistery  of  the  Church, 
and  there  rehearsed  the  creed  to  them."  This  was  on 
Palm-Sunday,  when  it  was  customary  for  the  bishop  him- 
self to  catechize  such  of  the  catechumens  as  were  to  be 
baptized  on  Easter-Eve.  Theodorus  Lector9  takes  notice  of 
the  same  custom  in  the  eastern  Churches,  when  he  tells  us, 
"  that  before  the  time  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
the  Nicene  Creed  was  never  used  to  be  repeated  publicly 
in  that  Church,  except  only  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day 
of  preparation,  the  day  of  our  Lord's  passion,  when  the 
bishop  was  wont  to  catechise."  At  other  times  presbyters 
and  deacons  were  the  catechists.  St.  Chrysostom  per- 
formed this  office,  when  he  was  presbyter  of  Antioch,  as 


«  ■■ 


1  Ambros.  Ep.  33.  Post  Lectiones  atque  Tractatum,  dimissis  Catechnoe- 
nis,  Syrabolum  aliquibus  Competentibus  In  Baptisteriis  tradebam  Basil  ice. 
*Theodor.  Lector.  Coll ec tan.  lib.  ii.  p.  563.  £6  avpfioXov  awa£  rS  ««* 
\ty6fUvov  irportpov  iv  ry  ayi<?  trap/urge  vy  to  Siiu  ira0tf£,  ry  xatpji  nSw 
yivopivwv  vnb  r«  imfJKonti  KaTtix*l<riuv» 
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appears  from  one  of  his  Homilies,1  which  is  inscribed* 

Kctnfxiprtc  VP°G  r*C  /o&Aovrac  <t*jTlZe<r$ai,  A  catechism  at 
instruction  for  the  candidates  of  baptism.  Deogratias  «u 
catechist  when  he  was  deacon  of  Carthage;  as  we  lean* 
from  St.  Austin's  book,9  De  Oatechieaasdis  Rudi&us,  which 
he  wrote  at  his  request,  to  give  him  some  assistance  in  per- 
forming his  doty. 

Skct.  9.— Readers  sometimes  made  Catechists, 

Nor  was  it  only  the  superior  orders  that  performed  this  of* 
fiee  ;  but  sometimes  persons  were  chosen  out  of  the  inferior? 
orders  to  do  it  Optatus  was  but  a  reader  in  the  Church  of 
Carthage,  and  yet  Cyprian  made  him  catechist,  er  as  it  is  in 
his  phrase,*  "Doctor  Audientium"—4he  master  of  the 
hearers,  or  lowest  rank  of  catechumens.  Origen  seems  to 
have  had  no  higher  degree  in  the  Church,  when  he  was  first 
made  catechist  at  Alexandria $  for  both  Eusebius*  and  St 
Jarom*  say,  he  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  was. 
deputed  to  that  office;  which  was  at  least  seven  years  be* 
lore  he  could  be  ordained  deacon  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church. 

8sct.  9. — Why  called  Nat/roXoyoi  by  some  Greek  Writers. 

The  author  under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus  seem* 
to  have  had  regard  to  this,  when  comparing  the  Church  to 
a  ship,  and  the  clergy  to  the  officers  in  it,  he  plainly  dis- 
tinguishes the  catechists  from  the  bishop,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  saying,  "  The  bishop6  is  to  resemble  the  llp&ptvv* 
**  Pilot;  the  presbyters  the  Novrai,  or  mariners  ;  the  dea-> 
cons  the  To(x<H>X0i>  or  e^€f  roteers;  the  catechists  the 
NovroXoyoe,  or  those  whose  office  it  was  to  admit  passen* 
gers  into  the  ship,  and  contract  with  them  for  the  fare  of 
their  passage.    This  was  properly  the  eateehist's  duty,  to 


■  ■■  w 


*Chry».  Horn.  21.  ad  Popul.  Antiochen.  »  Aug.  de  Catechizand. 

Rudibus.  c.  1.  torn.  iv.  p.  205.    Dixisti  quod  sspe  apud  Carthaginem,  ubi  Dia* 
*>ans  es,  ad  te  addueantar,  qni  ide  Christiana,  imbnendi  sunt,  6c. 
»  Cypr.  Ep.  94.  at.  80.    Optatum  inter  Leetoret  Doetoreat  Andsesttam  voatti* 
tatarac.  *  Emeb.  Hb.  rl.  e.  S.  *  Htoron.  d«  Bcriptor.  In  Origin*. 

Deci—  eetaTO  artatis  smb  anno  nmrnx*!****  °Im8  agfirreg^aa,  *e. 
•  Clem.  Ep,  ad  Jacob,  n,  14. 
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show  the  catechumens  the  contract  they  were  to  make,  and 
the  conditions  they  were  to  perform,  viz.  repentance*  fcith, 
and  new  obedience,  in  order  to  their  admittance  into  the 
Christian  ship,  the  Church,  in  which  they  were  to  pass 
through  this  world  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Upon  this 
account  the  catechists  were  termed  NovroAoyoi,  and  as  each 
distinguished  from  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacona.  Co* 
telerius1  says  he  found  a  Greek  MS.  in  one  of  the  French 
King's  libraries,  where  the  same  comparison  is  made, 
and  cited  out  of  the  Constitutions,  in  these  words:  "The 
Church  is  like  a  ship;  Christ  is  the  governor;  the  bishopv 
the  pilot;  the  presbyters,  the  mariners;  the  deacons,  the 
chief  rowers;  the  catechists,  or  Nautologi,  the  orders  of 
subdeacons  and  readers."  So  that  it  is  evident  the  cate- 
chists were  sometimes  chosen  out  of  the  inferior  orders, 
when  any  of  them  were  found  duly  qualified  to  diaeharge 
'  the  duties  of  that  function.  And  this  will  be  the  leaa  woa- 
dered  at  by  any  one  that  considers,  that  the  deaconesses, 
whilst  their  order  was  in  being,  were  required  to  be  a  sort 
of  private  catechists  to  the  more  ignorant  and  rustic  women 
catechumens;  which  I  need  not  stand  to  evince  here,  be- 
cause I  have  done  it  heretofore  in  speaking  of  the  offices, 
which  belonged  to  that  order.  See  book  ii.  chap.  22. 
sect.  9. 
< 

Sect.  4.— Whether  all  Catechists  taught  publicly  in  the  Church. 

But  in  all  these  cases  there  is  one  thing  to  be  diligently 
noted, — that  this  sort  of  catechists  were  not  allowed  to  ii- 
struct  their  catechumens  publicly  in  the  Church,  but  only 
in  private  auditories  appointed  particularly  for  that  purpose. 
Valesios*  observes  this  in  the  case  of  Origen,  and  rightly 
concludes  it  from  the  Invective  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  against  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
^Cheoctistus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  had  authorized  Origen 


1  Coteler.  Not.  in  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  57.  p.  868.  "Eouccv  t)  tacXjfii 
vt)\  6  pev  yvfitpvriTtit  fciv  6  Xpt?6g.  6  ik  irptipc^f ,  6  Iwutkoxoc.  o«  vavrw,  fc 
xp«o0vrepo(.  6c  rdtgapgoi,  6t  Statovoi.  6i  vavrdkoyot,  rb  rSv  AygyywrSrfr 
vn-qperwv  rttyfta.  *  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  ti.  c.  19.    It.  Hallkr. 

de  Hierarch.  ficcles.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  p.  00. 
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preach  publicly  in  the  Church,  when  as  yet  he  was  no 
wbyter.  This  accusation  had  been  ridiculous,  had  he 
nself  given  Origen  the  same  power  before,  when  he  was 
techist  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  Alexandria.  Ruffin, 
leed,  in  his  Translation  of  Eusebius,  says  positively, 
hat  Demetrius  gave  him  authority  to  catechise  and  teach 
blicly  in  the  Church."1  But  that  is  an  interpolation  and 
ae  paraphrase  of  Eusebius's  words,  who  says  no  such 
ing,  but  only,  *  "  that  Demetrius,  bishop  of  the  Church, 
d  committed  to  his  care  the  office  of  catechizing,"  or  (as 
>  may  render  it,)  "  the  catechetic  school,"  where  probably 
*  some  time  he  also  taught  grammar,  and  other  human 
irning.  That  there  were  such  sort  of  catechetic  schools 
joining  to  the  Church  in  many  places,  is  evident  from  a 
vel*  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  who  calls  them  "  Kartixqucva, 
d  says,  "  they  were  a  sort  of  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Kirch."  It  might  be  the  baptistry,  as  St.  Ambrose  calls 
or  any  other  places  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  5»— Of  the  Succession  in  the  Catechetic  School  at  Alexandria. 

Such  a  school  as  this  we  may  suppose  that  to  have  been, 
lerein  Origen  and  so  many  other  famous  men  read  cate- 
etic  lectures  at  Alexandria.  Eusebius4  says,  "  Panteenus 
ight  in  this  school,  Anno  181 ;  and  that  it  was  a  school  of 
3red  learning  from  ancient  custom  long  before,  and  that 
continued  so  to  be  to  his  own  time."  St.  Jerom  deduces 
original  from  St.  Mark,  the  first  founder  of  the  Church  of 
exandria,  telling  us,  "  that  Pantaenus5  taught  Christian 
ilosophy  at  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
I  always  to  have  ecclesiastical  doctors  from  the  time  of 


Ruffln.  lib.  ▼!.  c.  S.  Demetrius  -  -  -  Catechizandi  ei,  id  est,  doeendi 
gisterinm  in  Eeclesia  tribuit.  *Euseb.  lib.  ?i.  c.  S.    'Arrp/tovy 

r«  sariixuv  faarpifiris  vtrb  Ai)fii?rpt4f  th  ri|c  iicjeXjprfaf  vpoc? Jroc.  iir«rf- 
ftfthnK*  *  Leo.  Novel.  73.    In  Ecclesiarum  Coenaculis,  que  promis- 

m  valgus  KanixBfuva  vocare  solet.  Vid.  Con.  Trull,  c.  07.  Balsamon. 
tar.  in  Loe.  *  Euseb.  lib.  v.  c   10.    *HycIro  rrjvucavra  njc  r Jy 

'•hrdvrtet  ftiarpt/3i?c  H&vratvoc*  ££  &p%aiti  iSttg  SvSamcaktte  r«Jv  UpuvXSyyy 
i  atrroic  (TvvtrtSror  b  $  tic  ypac  irapartiverai.  *Hieron.  de  Scrip 

.  e.  86.  PantSDus  Stoics  Sects  Philosophus,  juxta  quftndum  Veterum  in 
xandria  consuetudinem,  ubi  a  Marco  Evangelists  semper  Ecclesiastic! 
re  Doctores  •  -  -  Docuit  sub  Serero  Principe,  Ac. 
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St  Mark."  Where,  by  ecclesiastical  doctors,  he  does  net 
mean  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  the  Church  (whiofc 
were  originally  in  all  Churches  as  well  as  Alexandria)  tat 
the  doctors  of  Christian  philosophy  in  the  catechetic  school, 
whereof  there,  had  been  a  succession  from  the  first  founds* 
tion  of  the  Church.  And  the  succession  was  continued  for 
some  ages  after :  for  Clemens  Alexandrinus1  succeeded  Pin* 
tfionus;  and  Origen,*  Clemens;  Hemclas,*  Origen;  and 
Dionysius,*  Heraclas.  After  whom  some5  add  Athene* 
dorus,  Malchion,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus.  And  the 
author  of  the  Greek  Synodicon,  published  by  Pappus,  says,' 
Alius  taught  in  the  same  school  before  he  broached  his  he- 
resy. It  were  easy  to  recount  many  other  such  school  sst 
Rome,  Csesarea,  Antioch,  &c.  but  I  shall  have  another 
occasion  to  speak  of  these,  when  I  come  to  consider  the 
encouragement  that  Christian  emperors  gave  to  schools  cf 
learning  and  the  professors  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
What  has  here  been  suggested  upon  this  head,  may  sufios 
at  present  to  show  what  was  the  office  of  the  catechist;  and 
what  the  use  of  catechetical  schools  in  the  Church* 


CHAP.  XI. 
Of  the  Ecclesiecdiei  and  Defensor  es,  or  Syndics  of  the  Chunk 

8scr.  I.— Fi*e  Sorts  otDtfensoret  noted,  Two  whereof  only  belonged 

to  the  Church. 

Another  office,  which  will  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  » 
this  place,  because  it  was  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
managed  by  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  is  that  of  the  Defen- 
sores  ;  for  the  understanding  of  which,  it  will  be  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  distinguish  between  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical defensors.  For  Gothofred  thinks,  there  were  in  all, 
four  sorts  of  them,  viz.  The  Defensores  Senatus,  Defensores 

.Urbium,  Defensores  Ecclesiarum,  and  Defensores  Pauft- 

• 

1  Eu«eb.  lib.  ti.  c.  6                      *  Id.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  »  Hieroo. 

de  Scriptor.  in  Origene.    Eoseb.  lib.  vi.  e.  2$.  *  Emseb.  lib.  li 

e.  20.                      »  Hospin.  de  Templis  lib.  iii.  c.  ft.  •  gynodfc* 
Con;  torn.  ii.  p.  1494. 
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rum.  But  he  might  have  added  one  more,  which  Ulpiaa1 
calls  Defen&ore*  return  publicarum,  whose  office  was  to 
•be  a  sort  of  proctors  or  syndics  in  managing'  the  public 
causes  of  that  corporation,  or  company  of  tradesmen,  to 
which  they  belonged ;  which  sort  of  defensors  were  first 
instituted  by  Alexander  Severus,  as  Lampridius9  tells  us  ia 
his  life.  The  Defensor**  Civiiatum,  or,  as  they  are  othewiee 
called,  Defensor**  Pleiis,  were  a  sort  of  Tribunes  of  the 
people ;  one  of  their  chief  offices  being  to  defend  the  poor 
plebeians  against  the  insults  and  oppressions  of  the  great 
and  wealthy  citizen*.  Now,  in  imitation  of  these,  I  presume 
the  ecclesiastical  defensors  were  instituted,  as  both  their 
flame  and  office  seem  plainly  to  imply. 

Ssct.  9.— Of  the  Defewre$  Pauper**. 

The  defensors  of  the  poor  had  much  the  same  employ* 
meat  in  the  Church,  as  the  Defensors*  Plebi*  had  in  the 
State"  for  if  any  of  the  poor,  or  virgins,  or  widows,  belonging 
to  the  Church,  were  injured  or  bppresed  by  the  rich,  it  was 
the  business  of  these  defensors,  as  their  proctors  or  advo* 
caies,  to  see  them  righted,  and  to  solicit  the  magistrate 
that  they  might  have  justice  done  them.  This  is  evident* 
from  the  decree  made  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage,  Anna 
401 ;  which  is  also  inserted  into  the  African  Code,  and  is 
to  this  purpose ;  "  That, 8  forasmuch  as  the  Church  was 
incessantly  wearied  with  the  complaints  and  afflictions  of 
the  poor,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  them  in  coun- 
cil, that  the  emperors  should  be  petitioned  to  allow  defen- 
sors to  be  chosen  for  them,  by  the  procurement  and  appro- 
bation of  the  bishops,  that  they  might  defend  them  from  the 
power  and  tyranny  of  the  rich. 

Sect*  8. — Of  the  Dejen*%rtt  JSceietue,  their  Office  and  Function. 

As  to  the  other  sort    of  defensors   called,    Defensors* 


1  Digest,  lib.  xlix.  tit.  4.  leg.  i.  ■  Lamprid.  Vlt.  Alexand.  Cor- 

pora omnium  Cenatitoit,  Vinariorum,  Lwpinariorum,  Caiigarlonim,  et  omnino 
minium  artium;  bisque  ex  aese  Defenaares  dedit  *  *Con.  Cartfc. 

*.  c.9.  Ab  Imperatoribua  umrertis  visum  estpostulawlum,  propter  afflictionem 
jNUiperum,  quorum  motestiis  sine  intermiasioae  fatigatur  Ecdesia,  ut  defca- 
aores  eis,  adTersua  poteutias  diyitum,  com  nfisrafniinJ  pnmsiane  dekgentur. 
Vid.  Cod.  Eccles.  Afr.  Can.  75. 
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Ecclesite,  (whom  I  speak  of  separately,  because  Gothofred 
makes  a  distinction  between  them,  though  others  take  them 
to  be  the  same,)  their  office  did  as  plainly  resemble  that  of 
the  other  sort  of  of  civil  defensors,  called,  Defensores  Rerum 
publicarum:  for,  as  those  were  the  proctors  and  syndics 
of  their  respective  companies,  to  manage  the  public  con* 
corns  of  their  societies  at  law  upon  all  emergent  occasions; 
So,  these  did  the  same  for  the  Church,  whose  syndics  they 
were,  being  employed  to  solicit  the  cause  of  the  Church,  or 
any  single  ecclesiastic,  when  they  were  injured  of  oppressed, 
and  had  occasion  for  redress  in  a  civil  court ;  or  if  they 
were  not  remedied  there,  they  were  to  address  the  empe- 
rors themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Church,   to  procure  a 
particular  precept  in  her  favour.     Thus  Possidius  *  tells  us  in 
the  Life  of  St  Austin,  "  that  when  the  circumcellions  in 
their  mad  zeal  had  plundered  and  slain  some  of  the  catholic 
clergy,  the  defensor  of  the  Church  prosecuted  them  at  law 
for  the  fact,  that  the  peace  of  the  Church  might  no  more 
be  disturbed  or  impeded."   In  the  like  manner  we  read  in  the 
first  council9  of  Carthage,  "  that  it  being  a  thing  against  the 
imperial  laws  for  any  layman  to  impose  a  secular  office 
upon  a  clergyman ;   if  any  such  injury  was  offered  to  the 
Church,"  it  is  said,  "  the  affront  might  be  redressed,   if  the 
defensors  of  the  Church  did  not  fail  in  their  duty:"   which 
plainly  implies,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  defensors  to 
see  the  rights  of  the  Church,  that  were  settled  upon  her  by 
law,    truly  maintained ;    and  if  any  encroachments  were  • 
made  upon  them,   they  were  to  prosecute  die  aggressors 
and  invaders,    before   the  magistrates,    and   execute  the 
sentence,  which  they  gave  in  favour  of  the  Church.     It  is 
further  observable,  from  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
recited  in  the  next  paragraph,   that  in  case  of  necessity, 
they  were  likewise  to  make  application  to  the  emperors, 
and  bring  their  mandate  to  the  inferior  judges,   when  they 

1  Poasiri.  Vit.  Aug.c.  12.  De  qufi  re,  ne  pads  Rcclosie  amplius  impediretor 
profectus,  Defensor  Ecclesiae  inter  Leges  non  siluit,  &c.  *  Cm. 

Carih.  i.  c.  9.  Ipsis  non  liceat  Clericos  nottros  eligere  Apothecarios  Yfl 
Ratiocinatores.— Quod  si  injuria  Constitutionis  Iinperatorie  Clerico*  inquie* 
tandos  pulaverint,  si  Defcnsio  Ecclcsiastica  nos  non  deridet,  pudor  public* 
tindicabitur. 
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could  not  otherwise  have  justice  done  them.  By  a  canon 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  defensors  are  also  empowered 
to  admonish  such  idle  monks,  and  clerks  as  resorted  to  the 
royal  city  of  Constantinople,  without  any  licence  or  commis- 
sion from  their  bishops ;  and  if  after  admonition  they  con- 
tinued still  to  loiter  there,  the  same  defensors  were  to 
expel  them  thence  by  force,1  and  cause  them  to  return  to 
their  own  habitation.  It  appears  also  from  Justinian's  laws,9 
that  the  defensors,  together  with  the  (Economi,  were  made 
a  sort  of  superintendents  over  the  CopiaUe,  or  great  body 
of  deans,  whose  business  was  to  attend  at  funerals,  as  has 
been  showed  before;  the  defensors  were  charged  with 
the  care  of  these,  both  in  reference  to  their  revenues  and 
persons.  They  were  likewise  to  make  inquiry,  whether 
every  clerk,  belonging  to  the  Church,  carefully  attended  the 
celebration  of  morning  and  evening  service  in  the  Church ; 
and  to  inform  the  bishop  of  such  as  neglected,  that  they 
might  be  proceeded  against  with  ecclesiastical  censures.9 
These  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  offices  of  the  defen- 
sors in  the  primitive  Church.  For  as  to  any  spiritual  power 
or  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  they  had  none ;  nor  were 
they  as  yet  admitted  to  hear  criminal  causes,  great  or  little, 
in  die  bishop's  name.  But  these  things  were  devolved  upon 
them  in  later  ages,  as  Morinus*  shows  at  large  in  a  long 
dissertation  upon  this  subject,  to  which  I  refer  the  inquisitive 
reader,  contenting  myself  to  give  such  an  account  of  the 
defensor's  office  and  power,  as  I  find  it  to  have  been  in  the 
ages  next  after  their  institution. 

Sbct.  4.— Of  their  Quality;— whether  they  were  Clergymen  or  Laymen. 

The  next  inquiry  must  be  into  their  quality ; — whether 
they  were  of  the  clergy  or  laity  ?  For  learned  men  are  not 
agreed  about  this.     Petavius6  says,  they  were  always  lay- 


1  Con.  Chalced.  c.  83.  "Airovrag  ivnig  8t&  th  Avrv  'EcAfai  ic/3d\X«r0ft,  ^  rife 

lilac  Karakafifidvuv  t6-kbq.  *  Justin.  Novel.  60.  *  Cod. 

Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  8.  de  Epis.  leg.  49.  n.  10.  *  Morin.  de  Ordinal. 

^Becles.  par.  S.  exercit.  xri.  c.  7.  *  Petat •  Not.    in  Bpiphan. 

Hair.  79.  n.  10. 
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men;  but  Morbus,1  and  Gothofred,*  with  much  better 
son,  assert  the  contrary;  that  at  first  they  were  genertfy 
chosen  out  of  the  clergy,  till,  lor  some  particular 
it   was  thought  most  proper  to  have  advocates-at-law 
discharge  this  office  in  the  African  Churches.     This 
was  made  about  the  year  407,  when  the -African  fathers  i 
the  council  of  Carthage8  petitioned  the  emperor  Hon 
"  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to  choose  their  defe 
out  of  the  Scholastici,  or  advocates-at-law,  who  were 
ally  concerned  in  pleading  of  causes ;  that  so  they 
took  upon  them  the  defence  of  the  Churches,  might 
the  same  liberty  as  the  provincial  priests  were  used  to  havs, 
to  go  upon  necessary  occasion  into  the  judge's  consistoty 
or  council-chamber  behind  the  veil,  and  there  suggest  whs* 
they  thought  necessary  to  promote  their  own  cause,  or  ob- 
viate the  plots  of  their  adversaries.71     In  answer  to  this  pe- 
tition, Honorius  shortly  after  published  a  law,  wherein  \m 
granted  them  liberty  to  make  use  of  such  advocates  for 
their    defensors  as  they  desired;    for  he  decreed* " thai 
whatever  privileges  were  specially  obtained  of  the  empe* 
ror,   relating  to  the  Church,  should  be  intimated  to  tit 
judges,  and  executed,  non  per  coronatos,  not  by  clergywm, 
(as  Gothofred  rightly  explains  it,)  but  by  advocates-at-law/ 
So  that  now  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  that  the  defensor! 
should  be  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  office  was  frequently  en- 
trusted in  the  hands  of  laymen.     Which  is  further  evident 
from  an  Epistle  of  Pope  Zosimus,  who  lived  about  the  sane 
time ;  for  he  says,s  "  The  defensors   of  the  Church  were 

1  Morin.  Ibid.  Bxer.  xri.  c.  6.  n.  16.  »  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Co*. 

Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  8.  de  Epis.  leg.  38.  8  Con.  African,  vnlgd  die- 

turn,  can.  64.  Placuit  ut  petant  Legati  a  gloriosissimis  lmperatoribiis,  tt 
dent  facultatem  De  feasor  es  coastituendi  Bcholasticos,  qui  in  actu  tout,  Tel  to 
munere  Defensionis  causarum ;  ut  more  Sacerdotum  Provincial,  iidem  ipst  qrf 
Defensionem  Eccleaiarum  suseeperint,  habeant  facultatem  pro  negotiia  Bed** 
siarum,  quoties  necessitas  flagiiaverit,  Tel  ad  obsistendum  obrepentibus,  tc! 
ad  necestaria  suggerenda,  ingredi  Judicum  Secretaria.  Vld.  Cod.  Can.  Afr. 
Gr.  Lat.  c.  97,  et  Con.  Milevitan.  c.  16,  to  the  same  purpose.  4Cod. 

Theod.  lib.  xvi.  Ut.  2.  de  Epis.  leg.  88.  Ut  quacunque  de  nobis  ad  Beds- 
siamtantampertinentia,  special! ter  fuerint  impetrata,  non  per  Coronatos,  sri 
ab  Advocatis,  eorum  arbitratu,  et  Judicibus  innotescant,  et  sortiantur  efts* 
turn,  &c.  *  Zosim.  Ep.  i.  c.  8.    Defensores  Ecclesiss,  qui  ex  Laid*  fsat, 

f  upradictft  observatione  teneantur,  si  meruerint  esse  in  Ordinc  Clerical*** 
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chosen  out  of  the  laity,  and  might  afterward,  if  they  were 
deserving,  be  ordained  among  the  clergy/1  Yet  after  this, 
We  find  the  defensors,  in  some  places,  continued  still  to  be 
of  the  clergy :  for  Morinus  shows,  that  in  the  first  session 
4&  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  there  is  frequent  mention  made 
tof  one  John,  a  presbyter  and  defensor;1  as  also,  in  many 
jfiptstles  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  defensors  of  the  Roman 
Church  are  said  to  be  of  the  elergy.    To  which  I  shall  add 

•  fragment  of  Theodoras  Lector,  taken  out  of  Damascen,9 
tjrhieh  speaks  of  one  John,  as  both  deacon  and  defensor  of 
fee  Church  of  St  Stephen,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  time 
ef  Anastatius,  the  emperor,  which  was  in  die  beginning  of 
flhe  sixth  century.  From  all  which  it  is  very  evident  against' 
Betavius,  that  the  defensors  were  sometimes  chosen  out  i  f 
the  clergy,  and  not  always  made  of  advocates  or  laymen. 

t  Aarr.  5.— The  "Ecfaeot  and  'EccXyeruftfarot  among  the  Greeks  the  tame 

with  the  Defensors  of  the  Latin  Church. 

I  must  not  omit  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  what  the 
Latins  call  Defensores,  the  Greek  Church  commonly  calls 
"EkSuco*  and  'EjacXtimlicSucof,  which  signify  the  same  as  de- 
fensors; though  Goth  of  red,*  without  any  just  reason,  makes 
a  difference  between  them.  For  not  only  their  offices  and 
powers  are  described  to  be  the  same,  but  also  whenever 
the  Greeks  have  any  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Latin  defen- 
sors, they  give  them  the  name  of  "EkSucoc  ;  as  may  be  seen 
either  in  the  Code  of  the  African  Church,*  published  by 
Jnstellus,  or  that  which  the  Greeks  commonly  call  the 
council  of  Carthage,  published  by  Ebinger,*  and  Dr.  Beve- 
rage,6 in  the  Pandects.  But  whether  Tlpovanig  be  another 
Greek  name  for  a  defensor,  is  not  so  certain.  The  word  is 
only  found  once  used  by  Epiphanius*  who  speaking  of  one 
Cyriacus,  styles  him  Kvpiaxog  TlpoTarw,  which  Petavius 
renders,  Cyriacus  defensor.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  had 
some  office  in  the  Church,  because  he  is  joined  in  the  sub- 

1  Con.  Ckalced.  Act,  i.  *  Vid.  Damascen.   Orat.  iii.  de  Imagin. 

p.  799.  et  Fragment.  Theod.  Lector,  edit*  a  Vales,  p.  683.    Iwdwijc  fodxovot 
^  Uducog  T$  IvaySc  6ucs  'Zrt^av^  £c.  "  Golhofred.  Not.  in   Cod. 

Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  leg.  88.  4  Cod.  Can.  Eccles.  Afr.  c.  75  et  97. 

*  Con.  Carth.  Or.  ap.  Ehinger.  c.  76  et  99.  6  Con.  Carta,  ap.  Bevereg. 

c.  78  et  100.  7  Epiph,  Her.  72.  Marcel,  n.  10. 
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scription  of  a  letter  with  the  clergy,  presbyters,  deacons, 
subdeacons,  and  readers :  but  whether  that  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  make  him  a  defensor,  I  must  leave  the  ji 
reader  to  determine, 


Sect.  0.-»  Chancellors  and  Defensors  not  the  same  In  the  Primitive 

There  is  one  thing  more  must  be  resolved  before  I  dit» 
miss  this  subject;  that  is,  whether  chancellors  and  defen- 
sors were  the  same  in  the  primitive  Church  t    In  answer  to 
which  I  say,  it  is  very  plain   they  were  not ;  because  the 
first  time  we  find  any  mention  of  the  office  of  chancellors 
in  the  Church,  they  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
*Ek&ck<m,  or  defensors;  and  that  is  in  the  Novel  of  Heraclius, 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  where,  deter- 
mining the  number  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  that  were  to  be 
allowed  in  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople,  he  says, 
"  there  should  be    two  syncelli,  twelve  chancellors,1  ten 
defensors,  twelve  referendaries,  forty  notaries,  and  twelve 
sceuophylaces,  whereof  four  to  be  presbyters,  six  deacons, 
and  two  readers."    It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what 
the  office  of  these  chancellors  was  at  that  time ;  but  it  is 
very  evident,  however,  from  this,  that  they  were  not  the 
same  with  the  defensors.      They,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  civil  law,  know  that  the  Cancellarii  in  the  civil  courts 
were  not  judges,  but  officers  attending  the  judge  in  an  in- 
ferior  station  ;  which  appears  evidently  from  a  title  in  both 
the  Theodosian  and  Justinian   Code,9  De  adsessoribus  et 
domesticis  et  cancellariis  judicum.    Hottoman   and  Accur- 
sius  take  the  mfor  actuaries  or  notaries ;  but  Gothofred,8  in 
his  learned  notes  upon  the  Theodosian  Code,  proves  at 
large,  out  of  Cassiodore  and  Agathias,  that  they  were  the 
Custodes  Secretarii,  the  guards  of  the  judge's  consistory,  and 
called  Cancellarii,  because  they  stood  ad  cancellos,  at  the 
rails  or  barriers  which  separated  the  secretum  from  the  rest 
of  the  court     So  that  their  office  then  was  not  to  sit  as 


1  Heraclius  Novel,   ii.    ap.    Leunclav.      Just.  Gr.  Rom.  torn.  1.  p.  70. 
KayKiXapittc  tl  etc  </3,  UdiKHc  «£  <•  *  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  i.  tit.  IS.  Cod 

Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  51.  *  Gothofred  Com.  in  Cod.  Theod.  lib. i.  tit,  |*» 

de  ^dsessorib.  leg.  3. 
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judges  or  assessors,  but  only  to  attend  the  judges,  and 
keep  peace  and  good  order  under  him.  And  if  this  was  the 
condition  of  the  Cancellarii  in  the  state,  it  is  probable  they 
had  some  such  office  in  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Heraclius* 
who  first  mentions  them ;  but  what  that  office  was  I  am  not 
able  to  determine  any  further,  save  only  that  it  was  not  the 
same  with  that  of  the  defensors  of  the  Church. 

Sbct.  7.— -Whether  the  Defensor's.  Office  was  the  same  with  that  of  our 

modern  Chancellors. 

• 

It  may  be  asked  then,— whether  the  office  of  our  mo* 
dern  chancellors  has  any  relation  or  resemblance  to  that  of 
defensors  in  the  ancient  Church  ?  There  are  some  learned 
men,  who  make  them  altogether  the  same.  Bp.  Beve- 
rage derives  the  authority  of  them  both  from  the  same 
fountain ;  for  he  says,1  "  the  defensors  heard  and  deter- 
mined causes  in  the  bishop's  name,  and  those  not  only, 
that  related  to  the  poor,  who  sought  the  patronage  of 
the  Church ;  but  also,  when  presbyters  and  deacons  had  any 
controversy  with  any  other,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity, 
they  might  bring  their  action  before  the  IljMt»r6c&jeoc>  Of 
defensor"  Whence  he  concludes,  that  chancellors  of 
later  ages  are  the  very  same  ecclesiastical  officials  as  the 
defensors  of  the  primitive  Church.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  that  learned  person  had  given  us  ancient  records  for 
that  power,  which  he  ascribes  to  the. old  defensors ;  for  then 
they  would  have  looked  more  like  chancellors  under 
another  name.  But  indeed  the  authorities  he  alleges  are 
all  modern,  such  as  Papias's  Glossary,  and  Balsamon's 
Meditata,  and  the  Catalogues  of  Officials  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  which  were  written  several  ages  after  the 
first  institution  of  defensors,  and  in  times  when  the  Protecr 
dicus  among  the  Greeks  was  become  an  officer  of  great 
authority  and  power.  So  that  though  the  power  of  chan- 
cellors might  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  "EjcSucoe 
among  the  modern  Greeks;  yet  that  it  was  altogether  the 
same  with  the  ancient  defensors,  seems  not  hitherto  to  be 
solidly  proved ;  since  the  business  of  the  ancient  defensors 
>— ^— — ■  ■  ■        .I  i  — ^— — »— ■ — 

1  Bevereg.  Not,  in  Can.  33.    Con.  Chalced. 
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was  not  to  do  the  office  of  judges,  but  of  advocates-at-law, 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  against  all  aggressors  and  invaders.  But  if  any 
can  show,  from  ancient  records,  that  the  defensors  had  a 
larger  power,  he  will  very  much  oblige  the  world  with  wmtk 
a  discovery.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  will  pardon  at 
for  not  ascribing  to  them  greater  powers  than  I  had  audio* 
rity  to  do.  The  matter  is  curious,  and  may  exercise  the 
pens  of  learned  men,  and  be  the  subject  of  further  disqui* 
sition  and  inquiry. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Of  the  (Economi. 

Sect.  K— The  (Eeommi  instituted  in  the  Fourth  Century,     The  RetMMof 

their  Institution. 

In  the  writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  an  officer  in  the  Church,  styled  by  the 
Greeks  *  'Ohcovo/koc,  and  by  the  Latins,'  CEconomus,  or 
Pnepositus  Domus,  as  it  is  in  St.  Austin.9  His  office  was 
to  manage  the  revenues  of  the  whole  diocese,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  bishop.  For  anciently,  as  I  have  showed 
elsewhere,*  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Church  was  intrusted 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  to  be  divided  among  the  clergy 
and  poor  of  the  Church  by  his  direction  and  appointment; 
and  in  managing  this  affair  he  commonly  made  use  of  hit 
archdeacon,  as  a  proper  assistant  to  ease  himself  of  the 
great  burthen  and  incumbrance  of  it.  But  upon  the  general 
conversion  of  heathens,  and  the  consequent  augmentation 
of  every  diocese,  and  Church-revenues,  both  the  bishop 
and  his  archdeacon  had  business  enough  of  another  nature 
to  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  their  time :  and  then  it  was 
found  necessary  to  institute  officers  on  purpose,  and  set 
them  over  this  affair,  under  the  name  of  CEconomi,  or  stew- 
>    — — — —  i  — 

1  Vid.  Con.  Chalced.  c.  2,  2S, 26.  *  Liber  at.  Breviar.  c.  16. 

*  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24.  *  Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  sect.  6. 
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of  the  Church.  Morinus1  thinks  they  were  instituted 
void  suspicion;  and  in  some  Churches  there  is  no 
tion  but  it  was  so ;  for  in  the  remaining  fragments  of 
ouncil  of  Tyre,  Anno  448,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedony  we  find  that  Ibas,  bishop 
lessa,  being  accused  by  some  of  his  clergy  for  em- 
Ing  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  is  obliged  to  pro- 
,  that  for  the  future  the  revenues  should  be  managed 
Hconomi,  or  stewards,  chosen  out  of  the  clergy,  after 
nanner  of  the  great  Church  of  Antioch.  And  it  is  not 
obable,  but  the  like  accusation  being  brought  against 
corus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  council  of  Chalce- 
was  the  reason,  that  moved  that  council  to  make  a 
ral  decree  in  this   matter,  "  that  forasmuch  as  they 

informed,  that  in  some  Churches  the  bishops  alone 
nistered  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  without  any  stew- 
they  now  ordained,  that  every  Church,  having  a  bishop, 
Id  also  have8  a  steward  of  her  own  clergy,  to  manage 
evenues  of  the  Church  by  the  direction  of  the  bishop : 
so  there  might  be  witnesses  of  the  right  administration 
em ;  and  by  that  means  neither  the  Church's  goods  be 
szzled,  nor  any  scandal  or  reproach  brought  upon  the 
thood."  But  then  I  cannot  think  this  was  the  case  of 
hurches :  for  these  canons  were  made  plainly  against 

bishops  as  managed  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
aprvpoi"  as  the  canon  words  it,  without  either  arch- 
on  or  (Economics  to  attest  the  fidelity  of  their  manage- 
..  But  in  such  Churches,  where  bishops  took  the  assis- 
;  of  their  archdeacon,  this  could  not  be  the  reason  for 
ig  up  the  office  of  the  (Economus  ;  because  suspicion 
dsmanagement  was  provided  against,  as  well  by  the 
nony  of  an  archdeacon,  as  any  other  officer  that  could 
ppointed.  And  therefore  I  have  assigned  a  more 
ral,  and  as  I  take  it,  a  truer  reason  for  the  institution 
is  office  in  the  Church. 


mn.  de  Ordinal.  Eccl.  par.  ill.  exerc.  16.  e.  5.  n.  3.  *  Coo. 

mI.  Act.  9.  "  Con.  Chalced.  c.  96.    Wir  watav  'EntX^aiaK 

wop  l%s(fav%  $  6utov6pov  i%uv  far  rs  id  in  *c\i)p«.  -  -  -  £rf  pi)  dpaprupov 
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Sect.  2.— Always  to  be  chosen  out  of  theClerfry- 

And  that,  which  further  confirms  my  opinion,  is,  that  the 
(Ecanami,  as  well  as  the  archdeacons,  were  always  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  clergy.  For  so  those  canons  of  the 
councils  of  Tyre  and  Chalcedon,  already  cited,  plainly  di- 
rect ;  and  for  any  thing,  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  this 
rtas  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church.  We'  find  id 
the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,1  which  are  inserted  J 
also  into  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  one  Charisma  styled 
both  presbyter  and  CEconomus  of  the  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia. And  Liberatus  9  speaks  of  one  John,  who  was  CEco- 
nomus of  Alexandria,  and  presbyter  of  Tabennesus,  a 
region  belonging  to  Alexandria.  Possidius  tells  us  in  the 
life  of  St  Austin,3  "  that  he  always  made  one  of  his  clergy 
the  Propositus  Domus,  (as  he  calls  him)  whose  office  was 
to  take  care  of  the  Church-revenues,  and  give  an  account 
of  what  he  received  and  expended,  when  it  Was  demanded 
of  hira."  And  to  the  same  purpose  Socrates4  says  of  Theo- 
philu8,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  "  that  having  advanced  two 
monks  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy,  he  made  them  the 
CEconomi  of  the  Church."  So  that  it  was  both  the  rule 
and  practice  of  the  Church  to  take  the  (Economi  out  of 
some  of  the  clergy,  and  we  never  meet  with  any  instance 
or  order  to  the  contrary ;  which  argues  plainly,  that  the 
true  reason  for  devolving  this  office  upon  them,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  archdeacons,  was  no  other  than  that 
because  of  a  multiplicity  of  business  the  archdeacons  now 
could  not  so  well  attend  it. 

Sbct.  3. — Their  Office  to  Uke  care  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Church,  especi- 
ally in  the  Vacancy  of  the  Bishopric. 

What  the  office  itself  was,  appears  from  what  has  already 

1  Con.  Ephes.  in  Act.  1.  Con.  Chalced.  torn.  if.  p.  89*.  Charisius  Pres- 
byter et  (Economus  Philadelphia.  *  Liberal.  Breviar.  c  16. 
Johannes  ex  CEconomo  factus  Presbyter  Tabennesiotes.  -  -  -  Factnsqne  est 
itenun  CEconomus,  habens  cansas  omnium  Ecclesiarum.  '  PossmL 
Vit.  Aug.  c.  24.  Domus  Ecclesiie  curam,  omnemque  substantiam  ad  vices 
Talentioribus  Clericis  delegabat  et  eredebat;  nunquam  clavem,  naaqato 
annulum  in  manu  habens,  sed  ab  eisdein  Domus  Pntpoaitis  cunctm  et  accepts 
et  erogata  notabantur.  *  Socrat.  lib.  ri.  c.  7.  T£v  Umvopim 
'EccX^ffiac  dcroic  «K«xfHM<ny* 
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d:  to  which  I  shall  only  add  one  thing-;  that,  by 
>rity  of,  the  council  of  Chalcedon,1  the  CEconomus 
continue  in  his  office  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
:,  and  to  look  after  the  income  of  the  Church,  that 
be  preserved  safe  for  the  succeeding  bishop ;  which 
>me  not  improbably  think,  was  designed  to  prevent 
filling  of  vacant  sees;  that  no  metropolitan,  or 
or,  under  whose  care  the  vacant  Church  was, 
*  under  any  temptation  to  defer  the  election  of  a 
op,  in  hopes -of  enriching  himself  from  the  reve- 
rie Church.  But  whether  this  was  the  reason  or 
rtainly  argues,  that  these  men  were  generally  per- 
extraordinary  credit  and  worth,  since  the  Church 
3urely  repose  so  great  a  confidence  in  them. 

i. — The  Content  of  the  Clergy  required  in  the  Choice  of  them. 

ideed  all  imaginable  care  was  takeu  in  their  elec- 
t  they  should  be  persons  of  such  a  character :  to 
urpose  some  canons    required,    that  they  should 
n  by  all  the  clergy;  as   particularly  Theophilus, 
f  Alexandria,9  in  his  Canonical  Epistle,  gives   a 
in  that  case.     Which  provision  was  but  reason- 
since  all  the  clergy  had  a  common  concern  in  the 
of  the  Church,  which  were  their  livelihood  and 
ice,  it  was  fit  the  CEconomus,  to  whose  care  the 
were  committed,   should  be  chosen  by  common 
that  he  might  be  a  person  without  exception,  and 
lave   reason  to  complain,  that  he  was  injured  or 
d  of  his  dividend  or  portion. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
Iccount  of  some  other  Inferior  Officers  in  the  Church. 

Sect.  1. — Of  the  Ilapapovapioi,  or  Matuionarii. 

\  the  officers  already  mentioned,  there  were  in  the 

uriced.  c.  25.  *  Theophil.  Can.  is.  ap.  Bevereg.  Pandect. 

73.    rvuipy  Ttavrbt  Upartitt  6ucov6fiov  aVofc  ixOqrvot,  &c. 

2  R 
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fourth  and  fifth  centuries  some  few  others,  whose  names  sue 
not  very  commonly  met  with ;  and  therefore  I  shall  but  just 
hint  the  signification  of  them,  and  not  spend  my  time  in  any 
curious  inquiries  about  their  offices  and  employments.   The 
same  canon1  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  speaks  of 
the  (Economus  and  Defensor,  mentions  also  another  officer 
belonging  to  the  Church,  who  is  styled  TlapaftouoptOQ  in 
the  language  of  that  council.     But  the  translators  and 
critics  are  not  agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word.    The 
ancient  translation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  renders  it  Mansio- 
narius, and  explains  that,  in  a  marginal  reading,  by  Ostiariui, 
or  door-keeper  of  the  Church.    And  indeed  this  was  the 
office  of  the  Mansionarius  in  the  Roman  Church,  about  the 
time  when   Dionysius  Exiguus   lived.     For   Gregory,  -the 
Great,  not  long  after  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,9  speaking  of 
Abundius  Mansionarius,  gives  him  also  the  title  of  Custa 
Ecclesice;  and  in  another  Dialogue  he  makes  it  the  office 
of  the  Mansionarius*  to  light  the  lamps  or  candles,  of  the 
Church.     Yet  notwithstanding  this  the  best  learned  of  the 
modern  critics  give  another  sense  of  the  Greek  name  Ilapc- 
povapiog.    Justellus4  explains  it  by  Villicus,  a  bailiff,  or 
steward  of  the  lands.    Bishop  Beverege*  styles,  him  Return 
Ecclesiasticamm  Administrator,  which  is  the  same.    And 
their  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Gothofred,  Cujacius,  Suicerus, 
Vossius,  and  many  others,  whose  judgment  in  the  case  may 
be  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy,  till  the  reader  sees 
better  reason  otherwise  to  determine  him. 

Sbct.  9. — Of  the  Cwtodes  Ecclcsiarum,  and   Custodes  Locorun  8*mtonm; 

and  bow  those  differed  from  each  other. 

The  civil  law  takes  notice  of  another  sort  of  officers,  who 
are  called  Custodes  Ecclesiarwn,  and  Custodes  Locorum 
Sanctorum ;  which  though  some  writers  confound  together, 
yet  Gothofred  makes  a  distinction  between  them.  The 
Custodes  Ecclesiarum  were  either  the  same  with  the 
Ostiarii,  or  order  of  door-keepers ;  or  else  with  those  called 

1  Con.  Chalced.  c.2.  ■  Greg.  M.  Dial.  lib.  iii.  c.25.  •  lb. 

Dial.  lib.  i.  c.  5.    Constantius  Mansionarius  omnes  lampades  Eeclesfo  hnpleth 
aqua,  etc.  4  JusCel.  Bibliothec.  Jur.  can.  torn.  i.  p.  91.  *  Bewef. 

Not.  in  Con.  Chalced.  c.9. 
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tniores  Ecclesice,  which,  as  I  have  showed1  in  another 
ace,  were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  our  church- 
urdens  and  vestry-men.  But  the  Custodes  Loeofum  Sane- 
rum  were  the  keepers  of  those  particular  places  in  Palses- 
te,  which,  if  Gothofred  judges  right,  had  more  peculiarly 
e  title  of  Loca  Sancta,  holy  places,  because  they  were  a 
•it  of  memorials  of  our  Saviour;  such  as  Bethlehem,  the 
ace  of  his  nativity ;  and  Mount  Golgotha,  the  place  of 
s  crucifixion ;  and  his  grave  or  monument,  which  was  the 
ace  of  his  resurrection ;  and  Mount  Olivet,  the  place  of 
s  ascension.  These  places  were  frequently  visited  by 
kristians  in  those  ages,  as  appears  from  Eusebius,  Gregory 
yssen,  St.  Jerom,  and  several  others,  whom  the  reader, 
at  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may  find  quoted  by  Gothofred,9 
bo  maintains,  "  that  upon  that  very  account  those  places 
td  a  sort  of  guardians  or  keepers  assigned  them,  under 
e  title  of  Custodes  Locorum  Sanctorum"  But  however 
is  matter  be,  it  is  certain  they  had  such  an  employment  in 
e  Church,  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  reputed  a  religious 
rvioe;  and  accordingly  they  were  entitled  to  the  same 
ivilege*  as  the  ecclesiastics  had,  to  be  exempt  from  per- 
nal  tribute,  in  regard  to  this  their  employment ;  as  appears 
>m  a  law  of  Theodoeius  the  Great,  by  whom  this  immunity 
is  granted  them. 

Sect.  3. — Of  the  8ctuophylactt,  or  Ceitncliarcfuc. 

Next  to  these,  for  the  similitude  of  the  name  and  office, 
mention  the  Sceuophy  lances,  or,  as  they  were  otherwise 
lied,  KccprjXcW  ^JAaKEc,  keepers  of  the  KkifxrjXia,  that  is, 
e  sacred  vessels,  utensils,  and  such  precious  things,  as 
5re  laid  up  in  the  sacred  repository  of  the  Church.  This 
is  commonly  some  presbyter;  for  Theodorus  Lector* 
ys,  Macedonius  was  both  presbyter  and  Sceuophylax  of 

r  ...  ^  u  t  

Book  ii.  chap.  xix.  sect.  19.  8  Gothofred.  Not.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi. 

,  2.  leg.  26.  8  Cod.  Th. lib.  xvi.  tit.2.  do  Epis.  leg. 26.     Universos, 

m  constiterit  Custodes  Ecclesiarum  esse,  vel  Sanctorum  Locorum,  ac  reli- 
sts obsequiit  deservire,  nulltus  adtentatfoois  molestiam  suatinere  decernl- 
s.  Quis  enira  eos  capite  censos  patiatur  esse  devlnctos,  quos  necessarid 
jlligit  supra  memorato  obsequio  raancipatos  ?  4  Theodor.  Lector, 

.u. 
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the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  and  Sozomen,1  before  him, 
speaking  of  the  famous  Theodore,  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  days  of  Julian,  styles  bin 
"  4>uXaica  nov  KtifiriXiwv,  keeper  of  the  sacred  utensils;"  and 
says,  "  he  was  put  to  death  because  he  would  not  delhrer 
up,  what  he  had  under  his  custody,  to  the  persecutors."    It 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  this  officer  also  the  name  of 
Chartophylax  and  Custos  Archivorum,  because  the  rolls  and 
archives  are  reckoned  part  of  the  sacred  repository  of  the 
Church.     Whence  Suicerus9  observes,  that  in  Photius  the 
names   Sceuophylax  and  Chartophylax  are   given   to  the 
same  person.     But  I  must  note,  that  the  modern  Greeks 
have  a  little  changed  this  office,  and  added  powers  to  it, 
which  did  not  belong  to  it  in  the  primitive  Church.    For 
now,  as  Balsamon*  informs  us,  the  Chartophylax  acts  as 
the.  patriarch's  substitute,  excommunicating,  censuring,  and 
licensing  the  ordinations  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and 
sits  as  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge,  under  the  patriarch,  in 
many  other  cases  relating  to  the  Church;  which  are  things 
we  do  not  find  belonging  to  the  office  of  a  Sceuophylax  in 
the  primitive  ages. 

Sect.  4.— Of  the  Hermeneutee,  or  Interpreters. 

Epiphanius  takes  notice  of  another  sort  of  officers  in  the 
Church,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name*  of 'Eo^ijvtvrat,  inter- 
preters,  and  says,  "  their  office  was  to  render  one  language 
into  another,  as  there  was  occasion,  both  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  homilies  that  were  made  to  the 
people."  That  there  was  such  an  office  in  the  Church  ap- 
pears further  from  the  Passion  of  Procopius,  the  martyr, 
published  by  Valerius, 5  where  it  is  said,  "that  Procopius 
had  three  offices  in  the  Church  of  Scythopolis:  he  was 
reader,  exorcist,  and  interpreter  of  the  Syriac  tongue/'    I 


1  Soznm.  lib.  v.  c.8.  8  Suicer.  Thesaur.  tom.ii.  p. 971. 

8  Balsam.  Not.  ad  Can.  9.     Con.Xic.  2.  *  Epiph.  Expos.  Fid.  n. 21. 

*Ep/f qwvrffi  yXioatrrjQ  ti'v  yXuHrrrav,  »/  iv  ralg  dvayvwaiaiv^  if  iv  r«Ic 
irpoffn/iiXicuff.  5  Acta  Procop.  np.  Vales.  Not.  in  Euscb.  de  Martyr. 

Palipslin.  c.  I.  Ibi  Ecclesiic  tria  Ministcria  prsbcbat, unum in legendi officio, 
nltrrnm  in  Syri  interprctalione  senuonU,  ct  tcrtium  adrersus  Dppmoncs  manft* 
impositionc  consutuinans. 
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eive  the  office  was  chiefly  in  such  Churches,  where  the 
le  spake  different  languages ;  as  in  the  Churches  of 
stine,  where  probably  some  spake  Syriac,  and  others 
>k;  and  in  the  Churches  of  Afric,  where  some  spake 
i,  and  others  Punic.  In  such  Churches  there  was  oc- 
n  for  an  interpreter,  that  those,  who  understood  not  the 
uage  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read,  or  the  homilies 
ched,  might  receive  edification  by  having  them  imme- 
ly  rendered  into  a  tongue  which  they  did  under- 
L  So  far  was  the  primitive  Church  from  encouraging 
ranee,  by  locking  up  the  Scriptures  in  an  unknown 
ue,  that  she  not  only  translated  them  into  all  lan- 
ces, but  also  appointed  a  standing  office  of  interpreters, 
were  vivd  voce  to  make  men  understand  what  was  read, 
not  suffer  them  to  be  barbarians  in  the  service  of  God ; 
h  is  a  tyranny  that  was  unknown  to  former  ages.' 

8ect.  5.— Of  the  Notarii. 

lother  office,  that  must  not  wholly  be  passed  over* 
st  we  are  upon  this  head,  is  that  of  the  Notarii,  or 
tptores,  as  the  Latins  called  them ;  who  are  the  same 

the  Greeks  call  'O^vypacpot,  and  Ta\vypa^oi9  from  their 
mg  short- hand  by  characters,  which  was  necessary  in 
service  they  were  chiefly  employed  in.  For  the  first 
>f  them  was  to  take  in  writing  the  whole  process  of  the 
ben  judges  against  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  minutely 
ascribe  the  several  circumstances  of  their  examination 

passion ;  what  questions  were  put  to  them ;  what 
rers  they  made ;  and  whatever  passed  during  the  time 
ieir  trial  and  suffering.  Whence  such  descriptions 
i  called,  Gesta  Martyrum,  the  acts  and  monuments  of 
nartyrs;  which  were  the  original  accounts,  which  every 
rch  preserved  of  her  own  martyrs.  The  first  institution 
lese  Notarii  into  a  standing  office  at  Rome,  Bishop 
son1  and  some  other  learned  persons  think,  was  under 
an  in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution.     For  in  one 

_  - . ,      -,  ^M,   ~  ~  —  — _^ _ — ^^ 

earson.  de  Succession.  Epis.  Rom.  Dissert,  i.  c.  4.  o.  8*  Fell.  Not.  In 
Ep.  12. 
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of  the  most  ancient  Catalogues1  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Fabian  is  said  to  have  appointed  seven  subdeacons  to  in- 
spect  the  seven  notaries,  and  see  that  they  faithfully  col- 
lected  the  acts  of  the  martyrs.     But  though  it  was  no  stand- 
ing office  before,  yet  the  thing  itself  was  always  done  by 
some  persons  fitly  qualified  for  the  work ;  as  appears  from 
the   ancient  Acts   of  Ignatius   and  Polycarp,  and  several 
others,  which  were  written  before  Fabian  is  said  to  have  in- 
stituted  public  and  standing  notaries  at  Rome.     In  after 
'ages,  these  notaries  were  also  employed  in  writing  the  Acts 
of  the  councils,  and  taking  speeches  and  disputations,  and 
whatever  else  passed  in  the  synod.     Thus  Eusebius9  notes, 
"  that  Malchion's  dispute  with  Paulus  Samosatensis  in  the 
council  of  Antioch  was  recorded,  as  it  was  spoken,  by  the 
notaries,  who  took  it  from  their  mouths :"  and  Socrates  says 
the  same3  of  the  disputation  between  Basilius  Ancyranut, 
and  Photinus,  in  the  council  of  Sirmium.     We  read,  also, of 
a  sort  of  notaries  in  councils,  whose  office  was  to  recite  all 
instruments,  allegations,  petition p,  or  whatever  else  of  the 
like  nature  was  to  be  offered  or  read  in  council.     And  these 
were  commonly  deacons,  aud  sometimes  a  presbyter  was 
the  chief  of  them,  and  thereupon  styled  Primicerius  Noich 
riorum  ;  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  general  councils  of  Ephesus 
and  Chalcedon*  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Aetius,  deacon 
and  notary,  and  Peter,  presbyter  of  Alexandria,   and  chief  of 
the  notaries,  Primicerius  Notariorum.     There  were  also 
notaries,   that  were  employed  to  take  the  discourses  of  fa- 
mous and  eloquent  preachers  from  their  mouths ;  by  which 
means,    Socrates*  observes,  many  of  St.  Chrysostom's  ser- 
mons were  preserved,  and  some  of  Atticus,  his  successor. 
Bishops  also  had  their  private  rYiroypa<ptig9  which  some  call 
notaries ;    but  Valesius6   reckons   them    in   the  quality  of 
readers.     Whatever  they  were,  Athanasius  served  in  this 


1  Catalog.  Rora.  Pontif.  in  Fabian.     Hie  fecit  sex  Tel  septem  Stibdiacooof, 
qui   septrm  NotariU  imniinerent,  ut  Gesta  Martymm  fid  el  iter  colliffemt. 
*  Euseb.  lib.  vii.  r.  29.    'EirKT-q^ti^fikviov  Taxvypaipwv.  'Socrat.  lib.ii. 

c.  30.      '0$vypti$Mv  rag  (fnt)vu£  dvrdv  ypapui'rutv,  *  Con.  EpheJ.  Art. 

i.  in  Aclione  1.     Con.  Chalced.  torn.  iv.  p.  292.  *Socrat.  lib.  ri.  c.4. 

It.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  to  Vales.  Not.  in  Socr.  lib.  v.  c.  22. 
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>ffice,  as  'Yiroyfxufttvc  under  Alexander,  and  Proclus  under 
ktticus,  as  Socrates  l  informs  us. 

Sect.  6. — Of  the  Ap^cruarii  or  RapontaUt. 

The  curious  reader,  perhaps,  will  find  several  other  of 
lesser  offices,  which  he  wUl  think  might  come  into 
his  catalogue;  but  that  I  may  not  seem  too  minute  in  small 
natters,  I  will  only  add  one  office  more,  which  is  that  of 
lie  Apocrisarii  or  Responsales.  These  were  a  sort  of  resi- 
ients,  in  the  imperial  city,  in  the  name  of  foreign  Churches 
tad  bishops,  whose  office  was  to  negociate,  as  proctors,  at 
he  emperor's  court,  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  wherein 
heir  principals  might  be  concerned.  The  institution  of  the 
tffice  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  or  not 
vmg  after,  when,  the  emperors  being  become  Christians, 
oreignChurches  had  more  occasion  to  promote  their  suits  at 
he  imperial  court  than  formerly.  However,  we  find  it 
etablished  by  law  in  the  time  of  Justinian  $  for  in  one  of 
is  Novels9  it  is  ordered,  "  that  forasmuch  as  no  bishop  was 
o  be  long  absent  from  his  Church  without  special  com- 
oand  from  the  emperor;  if,  therefore,  any  one  had  occasion 
o  negociate  any  ecclesiastical  cause  at  court,  he  should 
irefer  his  petition,  either  by  the  Apocrisarius  of  his  Church, 
rhose  business  was  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  and 
Nrosecute  her  affairs ;  or  else  by  the  (Economus,  or  some 
idler  of  his  clergy,  sent  on  purpose  to  signify  his  request." 
't  does  not,  indeed,  appear  from  that  law,  that  these  Apo- 
trisarii  were  of  the  clergy,  but  from  other  writers  we  may 
easily  collect  it.  For  Liberatus3  says,  "  Anatolius,  a  dea- 
jon  of  Alexandria,  was  Apocrisarius,  or  resident  for  Dios- 
iorus,  his  bishop,  at  Constantinople,  by  which  means  he 
gained  a  favourable  opportunity  of  being  chosen  bishop  of 
Constantinople  upon  the  death  of  Flavian."     And  Evagrius* 

1  Socrat.  lib.  vii.  c.  17  et  41.  *  Justin.  Novel,  vi.  c.  2.    Sancimus,  si 

pumdo  propter  Ecclesiasticam  occasionem  incident  necessitai,  banc  aut  per 
»f  qui  res  agunt  sanctarum  Ecclesiarum  (quos  Apocrisarios  vocant)  aut  per 
iHqoos  Clericos  hue  destinatos,  aut  (Economos  suos  notam  imperio  facere,  &c. 
Liberal.  Breyiar.  c.  12.  Ordinatus  est  pro  eo  (Flaviano)  Anatolius  Dia- 
grams, qui  fuit  Constantinopoli  Apocrisarius  Dioscori.  4  Evagr.  lib.  i?. 
*.  88.    Talc  dwoKpiataiv  'Apart  ia£  'Ewhtkoxs  £«if*ov«tro,  Ac. 
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observes  the  same  of  Eutychius,  "that,  from  being-  Apocri* 
sarins  to  the  bishop  of  Amasia,  he  was  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  be  bishop  of  the  royal  city  after  Mennas:"  which 
seems  plainly  to  imply,  that  he  was  one  of  the  clergy  be- 
fore, since  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  was  promoted  per 
salt  am.     I  must  further  observe,  that,  in  imitation  of  these 
Apocrisarii  in  the  Church,  almost   every  monastery  had 
their  Apocrisarii  likewise,  whose  business  was  not  to  reside 
in  the  royal  city,  as  the  former  did,  but  to  act  as  proctors 
for  their  monastery  or  any  member  of  it ;  when  they  had 
occasion  to  give  any  appearance  at  law  before  the  bishop, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  were.     This  is   clear  from 
another  of  Justinian's  Novels,1  which  requires  the  ascetics 
in  such  cases  to  answer  by  their  Apocrisarii  or  Responsale$. 
And  these  were  sometimes  also  of  the  clergy,  as  appears  from 
the  Acts  of  the  fifth  general-council,  where  one  Theonas' 
styles  himself  presbyter  and  Apocrisarius  of  the  monastery 
of  Mount  Sinai.     The  Latin  translator  calls  him  Ambasiator, 
which   is  not   so  very  proper,  yet  it  in  some  measure  ex- 
presses the  thing;  for  as  Suicerus3  observes,  in  process  of 
time  the  emperors  also  gave  the  name  of  Apocrisarii  to 
their  own  embassadors,  and  it  became  the  common  title  of 
every  legate  whatsoever  ;  which  I  the  rather  note,  that  the 
reader  may   distinguish  these  things,  and  not  confound  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  name  Apocrisarius  to- 
gether.    And  thus  much  of  the  inferior  orders  and  offices 
of  the  clergy  in  the  primitive  Church. 


1  Justin.  Novel.  79.  c.  1.  9  Con.  5.  Gen.  Act.  1.  in  Li  bell.  Montchor. 

Syriae  Secundee,  torn.  v.  p.  1 16.     Ofwvof  7rpe<r/3ur«poc,  $  diroKptfrtdpu^  ri ayk 
H>f>sQ  2ivaf  8  Suicer.  Thesaur.  torn.  i.  p.  456. 
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BOOK  IV. 

OP  THE  ELECTIONS  AND  ORDINATIONS  OF  THE 
CLERGY,  AND  THE  PARTICULAR  QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF  SUCH  AS  WERE  TO  BE  ORDAINED. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  several  ways  of  Designing  Persons  to  the  Ministry, 
in  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Ages  of  the  Church. 

Ssct.  1.— Four  several  Ways  of  Designing  Persons  for  the  Ministry.    Of  the 

First  Way,  by  casting  Lots. 

Having  thus  far  given  an  account  of  all  the  orders  of  the 
clergy  in  the  primitive  Church,  both  superior  and  inferior, 
together  with  the  several  offices  and  functions,  that  were 
annexed  to  them, — I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  rules  and 
methods,  that  were  observed  in  setting  apart  fit  persons  for 
the  ministry,  especially  for  the  three  superior  orders,  which 
were  always  of  principal  concern.  And  here,  in  the  first 
place,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  apostolical 
and  following  ages  there  were  four  several  ways  of  designing 
persons  for  the  ministry,  or  discovering  who  were  most  fit 
to  be  ordained ;  the  first  of  which  was  by  casting  lots ;  the 
second  by  making  choice  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentile 
converts ;  the  third  by  particular  direction  and  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  last  in  the  common  and  ordinary 
way  of  examination  and  election.  The  first  method  was 
observed  in  the  designation  of.  Matthias  to  be  an  Apostle,  as 
we  read  Acts  i.  23,  26.  where  it  is  said,  "  that  the  disciples 
themselves  first  appointed  two,  Joseph  called  Barsabas,  and 
Matthias ;  and  then  praying  to  God,  that  he  would  show 
whether  of  those  two  he  had  chosen,  they  gave  forth  their 

vol.  i.  2s 
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lots,   and  the  lot  fell  upon   Matthias."     St.  Chrysostom1 
says,  "  they  used   this  method,   because  as  yet  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  descended  on  them,  and  they  had  not  at 
this  time  the  power  of  choosing  by  inspiration ;  and  there- 
fore they  committed  the  business  to  prayer,  and  left  the 
determination  to  God."     The  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,  under  the  name  of  Dionysius,*  fancies,  that  God 
answered  their  prayer  by  some  visible  token :  but  if  so,  this 
had  not  been  choosing  by  lot,  as  the  Scripture  says  it  was, 
but  a  quite  different  method  of  election.     However  inter- 
preters generally  agree,  that  there  was  something  extraor- 
dinary in  it :  Dr.  Lightfoot '  thinks  Matthias  had  no  other 
ordination  to  his  Apostleship ;  for  the  Apostles  did  not  give 
him  any  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands  after  this,  as 
they  did  to  presbyters  afterwards ;  and  that,  if  true,  was 
extraordinary  indeed.     Others  reckon  the  extraordinariness 
of  it  to  consist  in  the  singular  way  of  electing  and  designing 
him  to  that  office  by  lot;  for  they  say4  all   ecclesiastical 
history  scarce  affords  such  another  instance:  and  I  confess 
there  are  not  very  many,  but  some  few  there  are,  which  show, 
that  that  method  of  electing  was  not  altogether  so  singular 
as  is  commonly  imagined.      For  in  Spain  it  was  once  the 
common  practice,  as  may  be  concluded  from  a  canon*  of 
the  council  of  Barcelona,  Anno  599,  which  orders,  "  that, 
when  a  vacant  bishopric  is  to  be  filled,  two  or  three  shall 
be  elected  by  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people,  who 
shall  present   them   to  the   metropolitan  and   his  fellow- 
bishops,  and  they,  having  first  fasted,  shall  cast  lots,  leaving 
the  determination  to  Christ  the  Lord  ;  then  he,  on  whom  the 
lot  shall  fall,  shall  be  consummated  by  the  blessing  of  con- 
secration."     There  is  nothing   different  in  this  from  the 
first  example,   save  only  that  in  this  there  is  express  men- 
tion of  a  consecration  afterward,  which  is  not  in  the  history 
of  Matthias ;  and  yet  perhaps  there  might  be  a  consecration 


1  Chrys.  Horn.  T.inl  Tim.  •  Dionys.  EccL  Hier.  c.  v.  p.  Mff. 

8  Lightfoot.  in  Act.  1.  26.  ♦  Dodwel.  Dissert.  1.  in  Cypr.n.  17. 

*  Con.  Barcinon.  c.  8.  torn.  v.  p.  1606.  Duobus  ant  tribus,  quo*  ante  eda* 
tensus  Cleri  et  Plebis  elegerit,  Metropolitan!  judicio  ejusque  Cocpfaoopfe 
presentatis,  quern  sors,  prseunte  jejunio,  Christo  Domino  tenninattte, 
monstraverit,  Benedictio  consecrationis  accumulet. 
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in  his  case  too,  though  not  expressly  mentioned;  but  I  leave 
this  to  further  inquiry. 

8»ct.  2.— Tfce  Second- Way  by  making  Choice  of  the  First-fruits  of  the  Gen- 
tile Converts. 

The  second  way  of  designation  was  by  making  choice  of 
the  first-fruits  cf  the  Gentile  converts  to  be  ordained  to  the 
ministry.  For  these  expressing  a  greater  zeal  than  others, 
by  their  readiness  and  forwardness  to  embrace  the  Gospel, 
were  generally  pitched  upon  by  the  Apostles,  as  best  qua- 
lified for  propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 
Clemens  Romamis,  in  his  epistle1  to  the  Corinthians  says, 
"  the  Apostles  in  all  countries  and  cities,  where  they 
preached,  ordained  their  first  converts  bishops  and  deacons, 
for  the  conversion  of  others ;  and  that  they  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  for  doing  this."  And  hence  the  author, 
that  personates  the  same  Clemens,  in  his  pretended  Epistle 
to  James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  giving  him  an  account  of 
the  reasons  that  moved  St.  Peter  to  ordain  him,  says,9  "  it 
was  because  he  was  chief  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  converts 
among  the  Gentiles."  Some  compare  this  to  the  right  of 
primogeniture  among  the  ancient  patriarchs,  which  intitled 
the  first-born  to  the  priesthood;  and  I  will  not  deny  but 
there  might  be  something  of  allusion  in  it ;  but  then  the 
parallel  will  not  hold  throughout ;  for  in  the  latter  case  it 
was  not  any  natural  right,  but  personal  merit  attending  their 
primogeniture,  that  intitled  the  first  converts  to  the, Christ 
tian  priesthood, 

Sbct,  S.— The  Third  Way  by  particular  Direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Which  will  appear  further  by  considering,  that  many  of 
them  were  ordained  by  the  particular  direction  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  For  so  the  words,  AoKi/Lto^oirec  r<£  Uvevfian,  in 
Clemens  Romanus  may  be  understood,  to  signify  the  Spirit's 
pointing  out  the  particular  persons,  whom  he  would  have 


t— r 


1  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  \.  n.  42.  Kard  x<Jpac^?ro\fi£  cifpfoffoyrtf,  Kc&teavov 
rdf  etxapx^C  avrwv,  £o*if*a'£ovr<c  ry  liveware  ii'c  lirtaKoirsc  $  SiclkSvhq 
rwv  pcXXovrwv  irivivav.  •  Pseudo-Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  ap.  Coteler. 

torn.  i.  p.  606.     Xv  ydp  di  ifi«  r£y  (rwgoftivwv  &v*v  u  epifrrwv  dxapxh* 
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to  be  ordained ;    which  I  observed  to  be  the  third  way  of 
designation  of  persons  to  the  ministry,  very  usual  in  those 
primitive  times  of  the  Church.     Thus  Timothy  was  chosen 
and  ordained, "  according  to  the  prophecies  that  went  before 
of  him."   1  Tim.  i.  18;  whence  his  ordination  is  also  called, 
"  the  gift  that  was  given  him  by  prophecy,"  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 
In  regard  to  which,  the  ancient  interpreters^Chrysostom1  and 
Theodoret  say,  "  he  had  not  any  human  vocation,  but  was 
chosen  by  divine  revelation,  and  ordained  by  the  direction 
of  the  Spirit."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  his  famous  Homily, 
entitled,   Quis  Dives  salvetur,  observes   the   same  of  the 
clergy  of  the  AsiaticChurches,  whom  St.  John  or  dained  after 
his  return  from  the  isle  of  Patmos  ;  he  says,   "  they  were 
such  as  were  signified  or  pointed  out 9  to  him  by  the  Spirit" 
I  know  indeed  Combefis8  puts  a  different  sense  upon  these 
words,  and  says,  "  the  designation  here  spoken  of,  means 
not  any  new  or  distinct  revelation,  but  I  know  not  what 
divine  predestination  of  the  persons ;  or  else  their  ordination 
itself,  which  was  the  seal  or  consignation  of  the  Spirit; 
and  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  common  sense,  which 
interpreters  put  upon  this  passage.11     But  as  he  owns  his 
notion  to  be  singular,  and  contrary  to  the  sense  of  all  other 
learned  men ;  so  it  is  evidently  against  matter  of  fact  and 
ancient  history,  which  affords  several  other  instances  of 
the  like  designations  in  the  following  ages.      I  will  give  an 
instance  or  two  out  of  many.     Eusebius  *  says  "Alexander, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  chosen  Kara  dwoKakv\f/iv,  by  reve- 
lation, and  an  oracular  voice,  which  signified  to  some  asce- 
tics of  the  Church,  that  they  should  go  forth  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,   and  there   meet  him,    whom  God  had 
appointed  to  be  their  bishop ;"  which  was  this  Alexander,  a 
stranger  from  Cappadocia,   coming  npon  other  business  to 
Jerusalem.     He  was  indeed  bishop  of  another  place  before, 
but  his  translation  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  wholly  by 

1  Chrys.  et  Thcod.  in  1  Tim.  1. 18.  8  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Eiweb.  lib. 

iii.  c.  23.  et  ap.  Combefis.  auctar.  Noviss.  p.  1S5.  KXrjptp  'ivayt  nva 
f\i)(Hpai>iv  rSiv  virb  r«  Uvtvfiarog  (njfiaivofikvuv.  8  Combcfit.  Not. 

in  Loc.  p.  192.  Quos  Spiritus  designusset  divina  potius  predestinatione, 
quam  nova  aliquft  et  distinct  a  revelatione,  quain  nee  Clemens  ajgnificavit, 
nee  ulla  probat  auctoritas,  &c.  4  Eu&eb.  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 
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e  direction,  which  is  the  thing  I  allege  it  for.     We 

another  such  instance  in  the  election  of  Alexander, 
ned  Carbonarius,  bishop  of  Comana,  mentioned  by 
°ry  Nyssen  in  the  life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus. 
Alexander  was  a  Gentile  philosopher,  and  very  learned 

who  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  he 
t  avoid  observation,  and  follow  his  philosophical 
38  with  the  greater  privacy,  in  his  great  humility  be- 
himself  to  the  trade  of  a  collier,  whence  he  had  the 
)  of  Carbonarius.  Now  it  happened,  upon  the  va- 
j  of  the  bishopric  of  Comana,  that  the  citizens  sent  to 
ory  Thaumaturgus  to  desire  him  to  come  and  ordain 
a  bishop ;  but  they  not  agreeing  in  their  choice,  one, 
ay  of  jest  and  ridicule,  proposed  Alexander,  the  col- 
who  being  discovered l  by  special  revelation  to  Gre- 

Thaumaturgus  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  virtues 
nrorth,  who  had  submitted  to  that  contemptible  calling 
to  avoid  being  taken  notice  of,  and  being  found,  upon 
e  inquiry,  to  be  the  man  he  was  represented  to  be, 
hereupon  unanimously  chosen  by  all  the  Church  to  be 
bishop,  and  immediately  ordained  by  St.  Gregory.  Cy- 
i  often  speaks  of  this  divine  designation,  in  the  case  of 
rinus*  and  Aurelius,8  when  they  were  but  to  be 
ned  readers.  And  he  says  also,  "  he  had  a  divine 
tion*  to  translate  Numidicus  from  another  Church 
lie  Church  of    Carthage."    And  Sozomen*  tells   us, 

Apollinarius,  "  that  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
appointed  Athanasius  his  successor  by  divine  com- 
].  For  some  time  before  his  death  it  was  signified  to 
by  divine  revelation,  that  no  one  should  succeed  him 
Athanasius ;    and   therefore   when    he   lay  upon    his 

wen.  torn.  iii.  p.  562.  *  Cypr.  Ep.  34.  al.  89.  ad  Cler.  Carth. 

Imus  ad  vos  Celerinum  Fratrem  nostrum  -  -  -  Clero  nostra  non  humanft 
gationc,  sed  divina  dignatione  conjunctum.  Qui  cum  consentire  dubi- 
Ecclcsiee  ipsius  admonitu  et  hortatii  iu  visione  per  noctera  compulsus 
5  negaret  nobis  suadentibus,  &c.  a  Id.  Ep.  83.  al.  88.    Expect- 

urn  sunt  testimonia  humana,  cum  prtecedunt  divina  suffragia.  4  Id. 

5.  al.  40.  Admonitos  nos  et  instructos  sciatis  dignatione  divina,  ut 
icus  Presbyter  adscribatur  Presbyter orum  Carthaginiensium  numero. 
>m.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  AXigavfyog  Sidtioxov  avrs  KareXtxtv  ASavdawv.  BiiaiQ 
:gc?»y  itf'dvrbv  dyoywv  rj)y  ^fiffov,  &c. 
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death-bed,  he  called  Athanasius  by  name,  who  was  then 
absent,  and  fled  for  fear  of  being  made  bishop ;  and  another 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  present,  answering  to  the  call, 
he  said  nothing  to  him,  but  called  Athanasius  again;  which 
he  did  several  times,  whereby  it  was  at  last  understood, 
that  he  meant  the  Athanasius,  that  was  fled ;  to  whom,  though 
absent,  he  then  prophetically  said,  Thinkest  thou  that 
thou  art  escaped,  Athanasius  ?  No ;  thou  art  not  escaped'1 
It  were  easy  to  add  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  against  Combefis,  that  in 
those  early  ages  men  were  sometimes  designed  to  the  mi- 
nistry by  particular  divine  revelation  and  prophecy,  or  eke 
the  ancients  themselves  were  wonderfully  deceived.  Whilst  < 
I  am  upon  this  head,  I  must  suggest  two  things  further:— 
First,  that  a  dove's  lighting  upon  the  head  of  any  man  at  aa 
election  was  usually  taken  for  a  divine  omen ;  and  com- 
monly the  person,  who  had  that  sign,  was  looked  qpon  aft 
pointed  out  by  the  Spirit,  and  accordingly  chosen  before 
all  others,  as  having  a  sort  of  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Eu8ebius  observes,1  it  was  this  that  turned  the  electioi 
upon  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  preference 
before  all  others,  though  he  was  a  stranger.  "  No  one, 
at  first,  thought  of  choosing  him ;  but  a  dove  being 
observed  by  the  people  to  settle  upon  his  head,  they 
took  it  for  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  here- 
tofore descended  upon  our  Saviour  in  the  form  of  a  dove; 
and  thereupon,  with  one  consent,  as  if  they  had  been 
moved  themselves  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  cried  out 
*A&ov,  he  was  worthy ;  which  was  the  word  then  used 
to  signify  their  consent ;  and  so,  without  more  ado,  they 
took  him  and  set  him  upon  the  bishop's  throne."  The  elec- 
tion of  Severus,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  that  of  Euortia*, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  were  determined  the  same  way;  as  Blon- 
dcl9  has  observed  out  of  their  lives,  in  Surius;  and  the 
inquisitive  reader  may  furnish  himself  with  other  instances 
from  his  own  observation.  The  other  thing  I  would  sug- 
gest is,  that  sometimes  an  accidental  circumstance  was  so 
providentially  disposed,  as  to  be  taken  for  an  indication  of 

1  Euscb.  lib.  vi.  c.  29.  *  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  426.  Surius  Vit  SancUr. 

Feb.  l.ctSep.  7. 
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the  divine  will,  and  approbation  of  an  election.  Sulpicius 
Severus  makes  this  observation  particularly  upon  a  circum- 
stance, that  happened  in  the  election  of  St.  Martin,  bishop 
of  Tours.  Some  of  the  provincial  bishops,  who  were  met 
at  the  place,  for  very  unjust  reasons  opposed  his  election  ; 
and  more  especially  one,  whose  name  was  Defensor,  was  a 
violent  stickler  against  him.  Now  it  happened,  that  the 
reader,  who  was  to  have  read  that  day,  not  being  able  to  get 
in  due  time  to  his  place,  by  reason  of  the  press  and  crowd- 
ing of  the  people,  and  the  rest  being  in  a  little  confusion 
upon  that  account,  one  of  those  that  stood  by,  taking  up  a 
book,  read  the  first  verse  that  he  lighted  upon,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  those  words  of  the  8th  psalm,  "  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise, 
because  of  thine  enemies,  that  thou  mightest  destroy  the 
enemy  and  defensor."  For  so  it  seems  the  vulgar  Gallican 
translation  then  read  it, — Ut  destruas  inimicum  et  defenso- 
rem.  These  words  were  no  sooner  read,  but  the  people 
gave  a  shout,  and  the  adverse  party  were  confounded.  "And 
*o,"  says  our  author,1  "  it  was  generally  believed,  that  this 
psalm  was  read  by  divine  appointment,  that  Defensor,  the 
bishop,  might  hear  his  own  work  condemned,  whilst  the 
praises  of  God  were  perfected  in  St.  Martin,  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babe  and  sucklings,  and  the  enemy  was  at  once 
both  discovered  and  destroyed."  By  what  has  been  said, 
the  reader  now  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
ancients,  when  they  speak  of  particular  divine  designations 
of  persons  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

Sect.  4. — The  Fourth  Way  by  Common  Suffrage  and  Election. 

The  fourth  and  last  way  of  designation  was  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  suffrage  and  election  of  the  Church:  the 
method  of  which  in  general  was  so  accurate  and  highly 
approved,  that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  though  an 
heathen,  thought  fit  to  give  a  great  character  and  enco- 
mium of  it,  and  propose  it  to  himself  as  an  example  proper 

1  ScTer.  Vit.  S.  Martin,  c.  7.  p.  225.  Ita  habitum  est,  divino  nutu  Psalmum 
bone  leetnm  Fuisse,  nt  testimonium  operis  tut  Defensor  audiret,  quia  ex  ore  in- 
fanttam  atque  lactentimn  in  Martino  Domini  laude  perfectfi,  et  ostensua  paritar 
et  destractua  est  inimkus. 
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to  be  imitated  in  the  designation  and  choice  of  civil  officers 
for  the  service  of  the  empire.  For  so  Larnpridius1  repre- 
sents the  practice  of  Alexander  Severus;  "  whenever  he 
was  about  to  constitute  any  governors  of  provinces,  or  re- 
ceivers of  the  public  revenues,  he  first  proposed  their 
names,  desiring  the  people  to  make  evidence  against  them, 
if  any  one  could  prove  them  guilty  of  any  crime  ;  but  if  they 
accused  them  falsely,  it  should  be  at  the  peril  of  their  own 
lives;  saying,  it  was  unreasonable,  that,  when  the  Christians 
and  Jews  did  this  in  propounding  those,  whom  they  or- 
dained their  priests  and  ministers,  the  same'  should  not  be 
done  in  the  appointment  of  governors  of  provinces,  in  whose 
hands  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  were  entrusted/9  This 
argues,  that  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  in  the  election 
of  Christian  ministers,  since  their  practice  in  this  respect 
has  such  ample  testimony  from  the  heathens.  And  indeed 
all  modern  writers  agree  upon  the  matter  in  general,  that 
anciently  elections  were  made  with  a  great  deal  of  caution 
and  exactness  :  but  as  to  the  particular  methods,  that  were 
used,  men  are  strangely  divided  in  their  accounts  of  them; 
by  which  means  there  is  no  one  subject  has  been  rendered 
more  intricate  and  perplexed  than  this  of  elections,  which 
has  even  frighted  some  from  attempting  to  give  an  account 
of  it.  But  I  must  not  wholly  disappoint  my  readers  through 
such  fears,  and  therefore  I  shall  briefly  acquaint  them  with 
the  different  sentiments  of  modern  authors,  who  have 
handled  this  subject,  and  then  clear  what  I  take  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  from  evident  proofs  of  ancient  history, 
which  shall  be  the  business  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  more  particular  Account  of  the   ancient  Method  and 
Manner  of  Elections  of  the  Clergy. 

Sect.  1. — The  different  Opinions  of  Learned  Men  concerning  the  People's 

Power  anciently  in  Elections. 

The  grand  question  in  this  affair,  upon  which  learned 

men  are  so  much  divided,  is  concerning  the  persons,  who 

"'  ■  — 

1  Lainprid.  Vit.  Alex.  Serer.  c.  45. 
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bad  a  right  to  vote  in  the  elections  of  the  clergy.  Some 
think  the  people  were  never  allowed  any  other  power,  save 
only  to  give  their  testimonials  jo  the  party  elected,  or  to 
make  objections,  if  they  had  any  just  and  reasonable  excep- 
tions, against  him ;  so  Habertus,1  and  Sixtus  Senensis,* 
and  Bellarmin.*  Others  say  the  people  were  absolute  and 
proper  electors,  and  that  from  apostolical  right,  which  they 
always  enjoyed  for  a  succession  of  many  ages.  This  opinion 
is  advanced,  and  with  great  show  of  learning  asserted  by 
Blondel*  against  Sancta  Clara,  and  the  rest  of  the  other 
•opinion.  De  Marca*  takes  a  middle  way  between  those  two 
extremes ;  he  says,  "  the  people  had  as  much  power  an- 
ciently as  any  of  the  clergy  below  bishops ;"  that  is,  their 
consent  was  required  in  the  promotion  of  a  bishop,  as  well 
as  their  testimony ;  yet  he  will  not  allow  this  to  be  called 
electing:  for  the  designation,  election,  or  judgment,  he 
says,  still  belonged  only  to  the  metropolitan  together  with 
the  synod  of  provincial  bishops.  And  though  we  read 
sometimes  of  their  giving  their  vote  or  suffrage ;  "  yet 
that,"  he  says,  "  is  only  to  be  understood  of  suffrage  of 
consent,  not  the  suffrage  of  election.19  But  Mr.  Mason,6  in 
answer  to  Pamelius,  who  had  advanced  something  of  this 
notion  before  De  Marca,  rejects  this  as  a  deluding  distinction, 
and  asserts,  "  that  the  people  had  properly  a  voice  or  suf- 
frage of  election,"  and  he  quotes  Bishop  Andrews7  for  the 
same  opinion.  Yet  he  does  not  carry  the  point  so  high,  as 
to  maintain  with  Blondel,  that  it  was  of  unalterable  right, 
but  left  by  God  as  a  thing  indifferent,  to  be  ordered  by  the 
discretion  of  the  Church,  so  all  things  be  done  honestly 
and  in  order.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Spalatensis,8  Richerius,9  Justellus,10  Suicerus,  and  some 
other  learned  men  of  both  Churches.     Others  there  are,  who 


1  Habert.  Archieratic,  p.  486.  *  Sixt.  Biblioth.  lib.  v.  Annot.  118. 

8  Bellarm.  de  Clericis,  lib.  i.  c.  7.  *  Blondel.  Apol.  p.  879,  &c. 

*  Marca  de  Concord,  lib.viii.  c.2.  n,2,  •  Mason  Consecrat.  of  Bishops, 
lib.  ir.  c.4.  p.  159,  160.  7  Andrews  Reap,  ad  Apol.  Bell.  c.  18.  p. 818. 
JPresentia  Plebis  apud  Cyprianuin  ineludit  testimonium  de  vita,  nee  excludit 
suflragiura  de  person fi.                             *  Spalat.  da  Repub.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  n.  49, 

•  Hicher.  Hist.  Con.  lib.i.  c.  12.  n.  18.  p.  389.  I0  Justel.  Not.  in 
Can.  6.    Con.  Cbalced. 
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distinguish  between  the  times  preceding  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  those  that  followed  after;  for  they  think,  what- 
ever power  was  allowed  the  people  in  the  three  first  ages, 
was  taken  away  by  that  council,  and  the  councils  of  Antiocb 
and  Laodicea,  that  followed  not  long  after.  So  Schelstrate1 
in  his  Dissertations  upon  the  council  of  Antioch,  where  he 
quotes  Christianus  Lupus  and  Sirmond  for  the  same  opinion. 
But  this  is  exploded  as  a  groundless  fiction,  not  only  by 
Spalatensis9  and  bishop  Pearson,3  but  also  by  Richerius,* 
Cabassutius,5  Valesius,6  Petavius,7  De  Marca,8  and  other 
learned  persons  of  the  Roman  communion,  who  think  the 
fathers  of  the  Nicene  council  made  no  alteration  in  this 
matter,  but  left  all  things  as  they  found  them.  Some  again 
distinguish  between  the  election  of  bishops  and  the  other 
clergy,  and  say,  "  the  people's  consent  was  only  required  * 
in  the  election  of  bishops,  but  not  in  the  promotion  of  the 
inferior  clergy."  So  Cabassutius,9  and  bishop  Beverege,* 
who  reckons  this  so  clear  a  point,  that  there  is  no  dispute 
to  be  made  of  it.  Yet  Valesius  disputes  it,  and  asserts  the 
contrary,11  "  that  anciently  presbyters  were  not  to  be 
ordained  by  the  bishop  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy 
and  people."  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  is  one  of  the  last 
that  has  considered  this  matter,  gives  us  his  sense  in  these 
following  observations.  First,  "  That  the  main  ground  of 
the  people's  interest13  was  founded  upon  the  Apostle's 
canon,  '  that  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  and  of  good  re- 
port;' and  therefore,"  he  says,13  "  the  people's  share  and 
concern  in  elections,  even  in  Cyprian's  time,  was  not  to  give 
their  votes,  but  only  their  testimony  concerning  the  good  or 
ill  behaviour  of  the  person."  Secondly,  "  That  yet  upon 
this  the  people  assumed  the  power  of  elections,  and  thereby 
caused  great  disturbances  and  disorders  in   the  Church." 

1  Schelstr.  Not.  in  Can.  19.     Con.  Antioch.  9  S  pal  at.  de  Repob. 

lib.  iii.  c.  3.  n.  12.  8  Pearson.  Vind.  Ignat.  par.  i.  c  11.  p.324. 

♦  Richer.  Hist.  Con.  torn.  i.  c.  2.  n.  7.  *  Cabassut.  Notit.  Con.  c  17. 

p.  83.  •  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  43.  *  Petay.  Not.  la 

Synes.  p. 56.  8  Marca  de  Concord,  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  n.  4.  •  Cabassvt. 

Notit.  Con.  c.30.  p.  190.  ,0  Bevcreg.  Not.  in  Can.6.  Con.Chalced. 

11  Vales,  in  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  43.     Presbyteri  olim  ab  Episcopo  ordinari  non 
poterant  sine  consensu  Cleri  et  Populi.  w  Stillingfleet.  Unreason,  of 

Separat.  par.  3.  n.  25.  p.  312.  !3  Ibid.  p.  316,  317. 
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"  Thirdly,  "  That  to  prevent  these,  many  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed without  their  choice,  and  canons  made  for  the  bet- 
ter regulating  of  them."  Fourthly,  "  That  when  there  were 
Christian  magistrates,  they  did  interpose  as  they  thought 
fit,  notwithstanding  the  popular  claim,  in  a  matter  of  so 
great  consequence  to  the  peace  of  Church  and  State." 
Fifthly,  "  That  upon  the  alteration  of  the  government  of 
Christendom,  the  interest  of  the  people  was  secured  by 
their  consent  in  parliaments ;  and  that,  by  such  consent,  the 
nomination  of  bishops  was  reserved  to  princes,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  livings  to  particular  persons."  In  this  great 
variety  of  judgments  and  opinions  of  learned  men,  it  will 
be  no  crime  to  dissent  from  any  of  them ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  review  their  opinions,  and  express 
impartially  what  I  take  to  be  agreeable,  or  disagreeable  in 
any  of  them,  to  ancient  history,  and  the  rules  and  practice  of 
the  Church. 

Sbct.  S.— The  Power  of  the  People  equal  to  that  of  the  Inferior  Clergy 

in  the  Election  of  a  Bishop. 

And  here,  first  of  all,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
there  was  no  one  universal  unalterable  rule  observed  in  all 
times  and  places  about  this  matter;  but  the  practice  varied 
according  to  the  different  exigencies  and  circumstances  of 
the  Church ;  as  will  evidently  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this 
history.  In  the  mean  time,  I  conceive  the  observation, 
made  by  De  Marca,  thus  far  to  be  very  true :  "  That  what- 
ever power  the  inferior  clergy  enjoyed  in  the  election  of 
their  bishop,  the  same  was  generally  allowed  to  the  people, 
or  whole  body  of  the  Church,  under  the  regulation  and  con- 
duct of  the  metropolitan  and  synod  of  provincial  bishops." 
For  their  power,  whatever  it  was,  is  spoken  of  in  the  very 
same  terms,  and  expressed  in  the  same  words.  Some  call 
it  consent;  others  suffrage  or  vote;  others  election  or 
choice ;  but  all  agree  in  this,  that  it  was  equally  the  con- 
sent, suffrage,  vote,  election,  and  choice  both  of  clergy  and 
people.    Thus  Cyprian  observes1  of  Cornelius,  "That  he 


1  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  104.  Factus  est  Cornelius  Episco- 
pal -  -  -  De  Clericorum  pene  omnium  testimonio,  de  Plebit,  qua  torn  adfolt, 
Huffrario.   . 
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was  made  bishop  by  the  testimony  of  the  clergy,  and  wit 
frage  of  the  people ;"  where  it  is  evident  the  words  testi- 
mony and  suffrage  are  equally  ascribed  both  to  clergy  and 
people.  Socrates,1  speaking  of  the  election  of  Chrysostotn, 
says,  "  he  was  chosen  by  the  common  vote  of  all,  both 
clergy  and  people."  And  Theodoret  describes  the  election 
of  Eustatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  after  the  same  manner, 
when  he  tells  us,9  "  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  bishopric 
by  the  common  vote  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  all  th# 
people."  Siricius 3  styles  this  "  the  election  of  the  clergy 
and  people ;"  and  Celestin,*  "  the  consent  and  desire  of  the 
clergy  and  people ;"  and  Leo/  "  both  the  consent,  and  elec- 
tion, and  suffrage  or  votes  of  the  people ;"  who  adds,  also, 
"  that  in  case  the  parties  were  divided  in  their  votes,  then 
the  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  me* 
tropolitan,  who  should  choose,  him  who  had  most  votes, 
and  greatest  merit  to  recommend  him."  From  all  which, 
and  many  other  passages,  that  might  be  alleged  to  the  same 
purpose,  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
people  was  equal  in  this  matter,  and  that  nothing  was  chal- 
lenged by  the  one,  that  was  not  allowed  to  the  other  also. 

Sect,  3.— This  Power  not  barely  Testimonial,  but  Judicial  and  Electire. 

And  hence  it  appears  further,  that  this  conjunctive  power 
of  clergy  and  people  was  not  barely  testimonial,  but,  as 
bishop  Andrews  and  Mr.  Mason  assert,  "a  judicial  and  ef- 
fective power,  by  way  of  proper  suffrage  and  election  * 
and  that  as  well  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  as  afterwards.  For 
Cyprian  speaks  both  of  testimony  and  suffrage  belonging  to 
both  clergy  and  people  ;  and  says  further,6  "  that  that  is  a 


1  Socrat.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.     drifter  pari  toivy  6ftS  wavrutv,  cXqpt*  re  $\a£. 
9  Theod.  lib.  i.  c.  7.     ^r/^y  Koivy  KarrjvayiccuTav  <fcpxupu£  rt  $  Uptlc  ^  &wa(b 
•Xi«c.  8Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himeriuin  Tar  aeon.  c.  10.    Presby  terio  Td 

Episcopatui,  si  eum  Cleri  ac  Plebis  evocaverit  electio,  non  immeritd  sorietor. 
♦  Celestin.  Ep.  ii.  c.  5.  Null  us  invitis  dctur  Episcopus:  Cleri,  Plebit,  et 
Ordinis  consensus  et  desiderium  requiratur.  *  Leo.  M.  Ep.  84.  ad  Ant- 

stas.  c.  5.  Cum  de  Sum  mi  Sacerdotis  electione  tractabitur,  ille  omnibus  pne- 
ponatur,  quem  Cleri  Plebisque  consensus  concorditer  postularit ;  ita  ut  si  ia 
aliam  forte  personam  partium  se  vota  diviscrint,  Metropolitani  judicio  isalteri 
praferatur,  qui  uiajoribus  et  studiis  juvatur   et  meritis,  &c.  *Cypr. 

Ep.  66.  al.  67.  ad  Fratr.  Hispan.  p.  172.  Ordinatio  justa  et  legitima,  qua 
omnium  suffragio  et  Judicio  fuerit  examinata. 
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just  and  legitimate  ordination,  which  is  examined  by  the 
suffrage  and  judgment  of  all,  both  clergy  and  people."  So 
that  they  were  then  present  at  the  choice  of  their  bishop, 
Dot  merely  to  give  testimony  concerning  his  life,  but,  as 
bishop  Andrews  words  it,  to  give  their  vote  and  suffrage  in 
reference  to  his  person.  Which  observation  will  be  further 
evidenced  and  confirmed  by  proceeding  with  the  account  of 
several  rules  and  customs  generally  observed  in  these 
elections. 

Sect.  4.— Evidences  of  this  Power  from  some  ancient  Rules  and  Customs  of 
the  Church.  As  first,  that  no  Bishop  was  to  be  obtruded  on  an  Orthodox 
People  without  their  Consent. 

t  One  of  these  was,  that  no  bishop  was  to  be  obtruded  on 
any  orthodox  people  against  their  consent.  I  say,  an  or- 
thodox people ;  for  in  case  the  majority  of  them  were  he- 
retics or  scismatics,  the  practice  was  different,  as  will  be 
showed  hereafter:  but  where  they  were  all  Catholics,  and 
could  agree  upon  a  Catholic  and  deserving  bishop,  they 
were  usually  gratified  in  their  choice,  and  no  person  was  to 
be  put  upon  them  against  their  inclination.  Sometimes, 
the  bishops  in  synod  proposed  a  person,  and  the  people  ac- 
cepted him :  sometimes,  again,  the  people  proposed,  and 
the  bishops  consented ;  and  where  they  were  unanimous  in 
a  worthy  choice,  we  scarce  ever  find  they  were  rejected. 
If  they  were  divided,  it  was  the  metropolitan's  care  to  unite 
and  fix  them  in  their  choice,  but  not  to  obtrude  upon  them 
an  unchosen  person.  This  we  learn  from  one  of  Leo's 
Epistles,1  where  he  gives  us  at  once  both  the  Church's 
rule  and  practice,  and  the  reasons  of  it.  "  In  the  choice  of 
a  bishop,"  says  he,  "  let  him  be  preferred,  whom  the  clergy 
aad  people  do  unanimously  agree  upon  and  require ;  if  they 
be  divided  in  their  choice,  then  let  the  metropolitan  give 
preference  to  him,  who  has  most  votes  and  most  merits: — 
always  provided,  that  no  one  be  ordained  against  the  will 

1  Leo.  Bp.  84.  c.  5.  Si  in  aliam  forte  personam  partium  se  vota  diviserint, 
Metropolitan!  judicio  is  alteri  pneferatur,  qui  majoribus  et  studiis  juvatur  et 
mentis :  tantum  ut  nullus  invitis  et  non  petentibus  ordinetur,  ne  Plebs  in?ita 
Episcopum  non  optatum  aut  contemnat,  aut  oderit,  et  fiat  minus  religioaa 
quam  coDfenit,  cui  non  licuerit  habere  quern  voluit. 
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and  desire  of  the  people,  lest  they  contemn  or  hate  their 
bishop,  and  become  irreligious  or  disrepectful,  when  they 
cannot  have  him,  whom  they  desired/9  The  transgression  of 
this  rule  was  objected  as  a  great  crime  to  Hilarius  Areta- 
tensis,  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  the  Third,1  "that he 
ordained  bishops  in  several  places  against  the  will  and  con- 
sent of  the  people,  whom  when  they  would  not  admit  of, 
because  they  had  not  chosen  them,  he  used  armed  force  to 
settle  them  in  their  sees,  introducing  the  preachers  of 
peace  by  the  violence  of  war."  Leo9  objects  the  same 
thing  to  him,  saying,  "  That  he  ought  to  have  proceeded  by 
another  rule,  and  first  to  have  required  the  votes  of  the 
citizens,  the  testimonies  of  the  people,  the  will  of  the  gentry, 
and  the  election  of  the  clergy ;  for  he  that  was  to  preside1 
over  all,  was  to  be  chosen  by  all."  This  evidently  shows, 
that  the  suffrage  of  the  people  was  then  something  more 
than  barely  testimonial. 

Sect.  5. — Secondly.    This  further  confirmed  from  Examples  of  the  Bishop' 
complying  with  the  Voice  of  the  People  against  their  own  Inclination. 

Another  argument  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  voices  of 
the  people  prevailed  against  the  bishops  themselves,  when 
they  happened  to  be  divided  in  their  first  proposals.  Thus 
it  happened  in  the  famous  election  of  St.  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  ohapter,  sect 
3.  The  people  were  unanimously  for  him ;  Defensor,  with 
a  great  party  of  bishops,  at  first  was  against  him;  but  the 
voice  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  the  bishops  complied 
and  ordained  him.  Philostorgius  gives  us  such  another 
instance.  Demophilus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  with 
some  other  bishops  suspected  of  Arianism,  meeting  at 
Cyzicum,  to  ordain  a  bishop  there,  the  people  first  made  a 
protestation  against  them,  "that  unless  they  would  ana- 


1  Novel.  24.  ad  Calcem.  Cod.  Theod.  Indecenter  alios  irmtis  et  repugnan- 
tibus  embus  ordinavit.  Qui  quidem,  quoniam  non  facile  ab  his,  qui  non 
elegerant,  recipiebantur,  manum  sibi  contrahebat  armatam  -  -  -  Et  ad  sedesi 
quietis  pacera  predicaturos  per  bella  ducebat.  *  Leo  Ep.  89.  ad  Episc 

Vien.  Expectarentur  certe  ?ota  Civium,  testimonia  Populonnn,  qusererttar 
Honoratorum  arbitrium,  electio  Clericorum.  .  .  .  Qui  preefuturus  est  omnibas, 
ab  omnibus  eligatur. 
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hematize  publicly  Aetius  and  Eunomius,  both  in  word  and 
nriting,  they  should  ordain  no  bishop  there?*  and  when 
hey  had  complied  to  do  this,  they  still  insisted  on  their  pri- 
vilege, "  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  but  one l  of  their 
>wn  choosing;"  which  was  one,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was 
nrdained,  preached  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  'Oftoscrtov, 
hat  the  Son  was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father, 
tncient  history  will  furnish  the  reader  with  many  other 
nstances  of  the  like  nature. 

Bbct.6.— Thirdly.    Prom  the  Manner  of  the  People's  Voting  at  Elections. 

Another  evidence  of  the  people's  power  in  elections  is 
lite  manner  of  their  voting,  or  the  way  of  giving  their  as- 
tent  or  dissent  to  the  ordination  of  any  person ;  which  was 
hreefol  A  For  either,  first,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  vote 
for  or  against  a  man,  and  then  their  way  was  to  express 
;heir  mind  by  a  general  acclamation,  crying  out  with  one 
roice,  "A&oc,  or  Ava'&oc,  Digitus  or  Indignus,  as  the  word 
hen  was,  he  is  worthy  or  unworthy.  Instances  of  which 
Form  the  reader  may  find  in  St  Ambrose,9  St.  Austin,8  Eu- 
sebius,*  Philostorgius,  *  Photius,*  the  author  of  the  Consti- 
tutions,7 and  several  others.  Or  else,  secondly,  they  were 
divided  in  their  choice,  and  then  they  expressed  their  dissent 
in  particular  accusations  of  the  parties  proposed,  and  sid- 
ings, and  sometimes  outrageous  tumults.  St.  Chrysostom  * 
reflects  upon  this  way  in  his  Books  of  the  Priesthood,  when 
be  tells  us,  "  that  in  those  popular  solemnities,  which  were 
(hen  customarily  held  for  the  choice  of  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
one  might  see  a  bishop  exposed  to  as  many  accusations,  as 
there  were  heads  among  the  people.'9  And  the  account 
that  is  given  not  only  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,9  but  by 
Socrates,10  and  the  other  historians,  of  the  tumult  raised  at 
Rome  in  the  election  of  Damasus,  shows  that  the  people 


■  Philostorg.  lib.  ix.  c.  IS.     "Ov  avr&v  at  \pr)<f>oi  wpoffirarrov. 
9  Ambr.  de  Dignit.  Sacerd.  c.  5.    In  Ordinationibus  eorum  clamant  et  dicunt, 
"Dignus  es,"  et  "  Justus  es."  8Aug.  Ep.  110.    Dignus  et  Justus 

est,  dictum  est  Yicies.  *  Euseb.  lib.  ti.  c.  29.  lidvra  Xabv  -  -  -  *A(tov 

ixipotiaai.  *  Philostorg.  lib.  ix.  c.  10.  8  Phot.  Cod.  956.  p.  1414. 

v  Conatit.  Apost.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  °  Chrys.  de  Sacerdot.  lib.  iii.  c.  15. 

9  Ammian.  lib.  xx?  11.  c.  2.  10  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  29. 
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were  indulged  in  something  more  than  barely  giving  testi- 
mony, else  they  had  hardly  run  into  so  great  a  heat  and 
ungovernable  tumult.  There  was  also  a  third  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  consent,  which  was  by  subscribing  the  decree 
of  election  for  greater  security,  that  no  party  might  pretend 
afterward  that  they  had  not  given  assent  to  it  Thus  it  wis 
in  the  election  of  Meletius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  ww 
chosen  by  common  consent  both  of  Catholics  and  Aram, 
each  party  presuming  him  to  be  of  their  own  opinion.  Hie 
election-paper  was  subscribed  by  all,  Theodoret  says, l  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  Eusebius  Samosatensis,  which  Con- 
stantius,  when  Meletius  proved  a  Catholic,  demanded  to 
have  had  destroyed,  but  with  all  his  menaces  he  could  not 
extort  it  from  him.  St.  Austin  gives  the  like  account9  of 
the  election  of  Eradius,  his  successor  at  Hippo,  which  far 
some  reasons  he  got  done  in  his  own  life-time.  He  fint 
ordered  the  notaries  of  the  Church  to  take  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  in  writing,  and  then  required  all  that  could 
write  to  subscribe  the  instrument  themselves.  And  this 
was  the  common  way,  whenever  the  metropolitan  could  not 
be  present  at  the  election;  then  the  decree  of  the  whole 
Church  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  carried  to  him  for  his 
consent  and  approbation.  The  remains  of  which  custom 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  ancient  Ordo  Romanus,*  where 
there  is  a  form  of  a  decree,  which  the  clergy  and  people 
were  to  sign  upon  their  choice  of  a  bishop,  and  present  it 
to  the  metropolitan  and  the  synod,  in  order  to  his  conse- 
cration ;  in  which  case,  if  the  metropolitan  found  him 
upon  examination  to  be  a  person  every  way  qualified, as 
they  represented  him,  he  then  confirmed  and  ratified  their 
choice,  and  so  proceeded  immediately  to  his  ordination. 
All  which  argues,    that   the   people   had  something  oft 


1  Thcod.  lib.  ii.  c.  31.  s  Aug.  Ep.  1 10.    A  Notariis  Ecdetic,  fieri 

cernitis,  excipiuntur  quae  diciraus,  exctpiuntur  quae  dicitis,  et  metis  termo.  ft 
vestrtc  acclamationca  in  terrain  non  cadunt.  -  -  -  -  Hoc  ad  ultiiniun  rogo, 
ut  ffostis   Utis  dignemini  subscribcre   qui  potestjs.  'Ordo  Ro*. 

Bibliotli.  Patr.  torn.  x.  p.  104.  Dccrclinn,  quod  Clerus  et  Populus  firmre 
(al.  formarc)  debet  de  electo  Episcopo.  -  -  -  -  Ut  omnium  nostrum  TOttii 
fianc  t'lectionein  convenire  noscatis,  huic  Decrcto  Canonico  proinptiistai 
voluntute  sin^uli  mauibus  propriis  roborantcs  subscripsinius. 
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decisive  power  in  elections,  and  that  their  suffrage  was  not 
merely  testimonial. 

Sbct.  7.— ithly.    From  the  Use  and  Office  of  Inter ventors. 

This  is  further  evident  from  the  use  and  office  of  inter- 
ventors  in  the  Latin  Church,  whose  business  was  to  pro- 
mote and  procure  a  speedy  election  of  a  new  bishop  in  any 
vacant  see,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  another 
place.1  For  in  the  Roman  and  African  Churches,  upon  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  it  was  usual  for  the  metropolitan  to 
grant  a  commission  to  some  of  his  provincial  bishops  to  go 
to  the  vacant  Church,  and  dispose  the  clergy  and  people 
to  be  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop ;  and  when 
they  were  agreed,  they  petitioned  the  metropolitan  by  the 
interventor  to  confirm  their  choice,  and  with  a  synod  of 
provincial  bishops  to  come  and  ordain  him,  whom  they  had 
elected.  Or  else  they  drew  up  an  instrument  in  writing, 
subscribed  both  by  the  interventor  and  themselves,  and  pre- 
sented the  new  elect  bishop  to  the  metropolitan,  who  or- 
dained him  in  his  own  Church.  This  was  the  practice  of 
the  Roman  province  in  the  time  of  Symmachus  and  Gregory 
the  Great,  as  appears  from  their  Epistles,  which  give  direc- 
tions to  the  interventors,  or  visitors,  as  they  call  them,  con- 
cerning their  behaviour  in  the  present  case.  "  Let  no  one," 
says  Symmachus,9  "draw  up  an  instrument  of  election 
without  the  presence  of  the  visitor,  by  whose  testimony 
the  agreement  of  the  clergy  and  people  may  be  declared." 
And  Gregory,  writing  to  Barbarus,  bishop  of  Beneventum 
and  visitor  of  the  Church  of  Palermo,  bids  him  u  endeavour 
to  make  the  clergy  and  people  unanimous  in  their  presen- 
tation of  a  worthy  person  to  be  their  bishop,  who  could  not3 


1  Book  ii.  chap.  xv.  9  Symmach.  Ep.  5.  c.  6.    Decretum  sine 

Ylsitatoris  present! &  nemo  conficiat,  cujm  testimonio  Clericorum,  ac  Civium 
potsit  nnanimitaa  declarari.  *  Greg.  lib.  xi.  Ep.  16.    Dilectio  tua, 

Ctarum  Plebemque  ejusdem  Ecclesie  adraonere  festinet,  ut,  remoto  studio, 
mno  eodemque  consensu  talem  sibi  prsficiendum  expetaut  Sacerdotem,  qui  et 
tanfto  ministerio  dignus  valeat  reperiri,  et  venerandis  Canonibus  nullatenus 
respuatur.  Qui  dum  fuerit  postulatus  cum  soleuinitate  Decreti  omnium  sub- 
•criptionibus  roborati,  et  dilectionis  tu«  testimonio  literaruui,  ad  nos  sacran- 
dns  occurrat. 

VOL.    I.  2   U  . 
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be  rejected  by  the  canons ;  and  then  drawing  up  their  peti- 
tion in  form  of  a  decree,  signed  with  all  their  hands,  and  the 
letters  testimonial  of  the  visitor,  they  should  send  him  to 
Rome  for  consecration."  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  here  the  clergy  and  people  made  the  choice  of  their 
bishop,  with  the  assistance  of  a  visitor  or  interventor,  and 
then  presented  him  to  the  metropolitan,  who,  if  he  had  no 
canonical  exception  against  him,  confirmed  their  choice,  and 
proceeded  to  his  ordination. 

Sbct.  8.— 6thly.    From  the  Custom  of  the  People's  taking  Persons,  aid 

having  them  Ordained  by  Force. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  this  power  and  privilege  in- 
dulged to  the  people,  it  may  be  observed  likewise,  that  it 
was  customary  in  those  days  for  the  people  in  many  places 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  persons,  and  bring  them  by  force 
to  the  bishop  to  be  ordained.  Thus  Possidius1  tells  us  it 
was  in  the  ordination  of  St.  Austin,  "  the  people  seized  him 
and  brought  him  to  the  bishop,  requiring,  with  one  voice, 
that  he  would  ordain  him  presbyter,  whilst  he  in  the  mean 
time  wept  abundantly  for  the  force  that  was  put  upon  him." 
Paulinus*  says  the  same  of  himself,  "  that  he  was  ordained 
presbyter  by  force  and  the  irresistible  violence  of  an  inflamed 
and  zealous  people."  And  there  are  many  other  instances 
of  the  like  nature. 

Sect.  0. — 6thly.    From  the  Title  of  Fathers,  which  some  Bishops  upon  this 
Account  by  Way  of  Compliment  gave  to  their  People. 

I  observe  but  one  thing  more  relating  to  this  matter, 
which  was  the  compliment,  that  some  bishops  passed  upon 
their  people  upon  this  account,  styling  them  fathers,  in 
regard  to  the  share  and  influence  they  had  in  their  desig- 
nation and  election.  St.  Ambrose  himself,3  speaking  to  his 
people,  addresses  himself  to  them  in  this  style  ;   "  Ye  are 

1  Poss.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  4.  Eum  tenuerunt,  et  ut,  in  talibus  consaetim  .est, 
Episcopo  ordinandum  intulerunt,  omnibus  id  uno  consensu  et  deissjleiio  fcri 
perficique  petentibus,  magnoque  studio  et  clamore  flagitantibns,  ubertim  e* 
flente.  *  Paulin.  Ep.  35.  inter  Epist.  August.    A  Lampio  aptsd 

Barcilnonam  in  Hispanift,  per  vim  inflammatte  subito  Plebis  sacratns  svjb. 
Vid.  Paulin.  Ep.  6.  ad  8e?erura.  p.  101.  *  Ambr.  Com.  in  Loo; 

lib.  viii.  c.  17.  Vos  enim  mi  hi  estis  parentes,  qui  Sacerdotium  detuli»tii: 
Vos,  iuquam,  filii  \el  parentes,  filii  singuli,  universi  parentes. 
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my  fathers,  who  chose  me  to  be  bishop ;  ye,  I  say,  are 
both  my  children  and  fathers ;  children  in  particular,  fathers 
all  together."  In  which  words  he  plainly  refers  to  that 
providential  consent  of  the  people  of  Milan,  who,  when  they 
were  divided  before  into  several  factions,  as  soon  as  Am- 
brose was  named,  all  unanimously  conspired  together  in 
his  election.  These  are  some  of  those  collateral  evidences, 
that  may  be  brought  to  prove,  that  anciently  the  clergy  and 
people  joined  in  a  common  vote  in  the  election  of  their 
bishop,  and  that  their  suffrage  was  something  more  than 
testimonial,  especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ages,  in  the 
Latin  Church ;  where,  as  De  Marca  owns,  the  people's 
request  was  chiefly  considered. 

Sect.  10.— What  Power  the  People  had  in  the  Designation  of  Presbyters. 

Nor  was  this  privilege  only  indulged  them  in  the  election 
of  their  bishop,  but  sometimes  in  the  designation  of  pres- 
byters also.  For  St.  Austin  and  Paulinus  were  but  to  be 
ordained  presbyters,  when,  that  forcible  constraint,  just  now 
spoken  of,  was  laid  upon  them  by  the  people.  Besides  St» 
Jerom1  says  expressly,  "  that  presbyters  and  the  other 
clergy  were  as  much  chosen  by  the  people,  as  the  bishops 
were."  And  Possidius*  notes  this  to  have  been  both  the 
custom  of  the  Church  and  St.  Austin's  practice,  in  the  or- 
dinations of  priests  and  clerks,  to  have  regard  to  the  majority 
or  general  consent  of  Christian  people.  And  Siricius,  who 
speaks  the  sense  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Church,8  says, 
"  that  when  a  deacon  was  to  be  ordained  either  presbyter 
or  bishop,  he  was  first  to  be  chosen  both  by  the  clergy  and 
people/*  And  therefore  I  cannot  so  readily  subscribe  to 
the  assertion  of  those  learned  men,  who  say,  that  bishops 
before  their  ordination  were  propounded  to  the  people,  but 
not  presbyters  or  any  other  of  the  inferior  clergy, 

1  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Cum  te  ?el  Populus  ?el  Pontifex  Civitatis  in 
CI*  rum  elegerit,  agito  que  Clerici  sunt.  Id.  in  Eze)t.  lib.  x.  c.  83.  p.  600. 
/Speculator  Ecclesie,  vel  £pi«copus  vel  Presbyter,  qui  a  Populo  electus  est. 
9  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  21.  In  ordinandi  Sacerdolibus  ei  Clcricis  conaeunum 
majorem  Christianorum  et  Consuetudinem  Ecclesie  sequendam  esse  arbitra- 
batur.  "  Siric.  Ep.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarracon.  c.  10.    Exinde  jam  ac- 

cessu  temporum,   Presbyterium  vel  Episcopatum,  si  cum  Cleri  ac  Plebis 
eyocaverit  electio,  non  immeritd  sortietur. 
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Sect.  11.— Whether  the  Council  of  Nice  made  any  Alteration  in  these 

Matters. 

As  to  those  who  assert,  that  the  people  were  anciently 
indulged  in  these  matters  before  the  council  of  Nice,  but 
that  their  power  was  abridged  by  a  new  decree  of  that 
council,  they  are  evidently  under  a  mistake.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain the  Nicene  Fathers  made  no  alteration  in  this  affair, 
but  left  the  whole  matter  as  they  found  it;  for  though  in 
one  of  their  canons l  it  is  said,  "  that  the  presence,  or  at  c 
least  the  consent  of  all  the  provincial  bishops,  and  the  con- 
firmation or  ratification  of  the  metropolitan  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  the  election  and  ordination  of  a  bishop ;"  yet  that 
is  not  said  to  exclude  any  ancient  privilege  that  the  people 
enjoyed,  but  only  to  establish  the  rights  of  metropolitans 
and  provincial  bishops,  which  Meletius,  the  schismatical 
Egyptian  bishop,  had  particularly  invaded,  by  presuming  to 
ordain  bishops  without  the  authority  of  his  metropolitan, 
or  consent  of  his  fellow-bishops  in  the  provinces  of  egypt 
That  nothing  else  was  designed  by  that  canon  is  evident 
from  this,  that  the  same  council,  in  the  synodical  epistle 
written  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  expressly  mentions  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  requires  it  as  a  condition  of  a 
canonical  election.  For,  speaking  of  such  Meletian  bishops 
as  would  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
says,  "  that  when  any  Catholic  bishop  died,  Meletian 
bishops  might  succeed  in  their  room,  provided  they  were 
worthy,  and  that  the  people8  chose  them,  and  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  ratified  and  confirmed  their  choice."  Our 
learned  bishop  Pearson3  has  rightly  observed,  that  Athana- 
sius  himself  was  thus  chosen,  after  the  Nicene  council  was 
ended  ;  which  is  a  certain  argument,  that  the  people's  right 
was  not  abrogated  in  that  council.     The  Eusebian    party 

1  Con.  Nic.  can.  4.  9  Con.  Nic.  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Theod.  lib.  i.  c.  9.    Et 

Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  0.  'Et  alioi  <paivotvro,  $  o  Xadg  aipolroj  avvuriif/iftiZovrPC 
dvry  Hf  iiruTtppayiZovroc  ra  ri)C 'A\t£avcpeiac  tiriaKoirs.  *  Pearsoa 

Vind.  Ignat.  par.  i.  c.  11.  p.  324.  Ed.  Antwerp.  Eusebiani,  qui  creatiooen 
Athnnasii  abrogare  voliierunt,  defectum  popularis  electionis  objiciebant,  et 
Episcopi  #!gypti,  in  synodo  congregati,  EpistolTt  ad  omnes  Ecclesioe  Catho- 
licae  Episcopos  scripta.  contrarium  magnft  animi  contcntione  asserucrunt.  --- 
Quod  nc-que  hi  nrquc  ilia  fecissent,  si  populi  suflrngia  in  cligendo  Episcop* 
locum  nullum  habuissent. 
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made  it  an  objection  against  him,  "  that  he  had  not  the 
choice  of  the  people ;"  but  the  bishops  of  Egypt  assembled 
in  synod,  in  their  synodical  epistle,  do  with  great  earnest- 
ness maintain  the  contrary,  asserting,  "  that  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  people  of  the  Catholic  Church  ,l  as  if  they 
had  been  all  united  in  one  soul  and  body,  cried  out,  re* 
quiring  Athanasius  to  be  ordained  bishop.'1  Whence 
Gregory  Nazianzen*  also  says  of  him,  "  that  he  was  brought 
to  the  throne  of  St.  Mark,— i//?^  ts  AoS  wavrog,  by  the  8itf- 
frage  of  all  the  people"  It  were  easy  to  add  many  other 
instances  and  proofs  of  the  like  nature  to  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  when  the  people  of  Alexandria  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  privilege,  as  appears  from  several 
passages  in  Liberatus,3  who  says  of  Proterius,  and  some 
other  of  their  bishops,  "  that  they  were  chosen  by  the 
nobles,  and  the  decree,  and  voice  of  all  the  people."  But 
I  shall  say  no  more  upon  this  head,  but  only  allege  two 
canons  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  which  comprise 
the  whole  practice  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  this  matter  ;— 
the  one  decreeing,4  "  that  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  should 
always  be  by  the  consent  of  four  parties,  the  clergy,  the 
laity,  the  provincial  bishops,  and  the  metropolitan,  whose 
presence  or  authority  was  principally  necessary  in  all  such 
cases."  The  other  canon 5  orders,  "  that  no  bishop  shall 
ordain  any  clergymen  without  consulting  with  his  clergy, 
and  asking  the  consent,  approbation,  and  testimony  of  his 
people."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  and 
ordinary  practice  of  the  Church. 


1  Ep.  Synod.  Con.  Alex.ap.  Athan.  Apol.  ii.  torn.  2.  p.  726.    Uag  oXa6c-r 
4yej36W,  fcpagov,  airSvriQ  'ASavdaiov  lirieicoirov.  9  Naz.  Orat.  21. 

torn.  i.  p.  877.  *  Libcrat.  Breviar.  c,  14.    Collecti  suntNobilea  CWi- 

tatis,  ut  eura  qui  esset  vita  et  sermone  Pontificatu  dignus,  eligerent. No- 

vissimd  in  Proterium  omnium  sententia  declinavit.  Id.  c.  15.  Scripsit  lm- 
perator  Leo  Dnci  Alexandria  Stilre,  ut  pelleret  quidem  ab  Episcopatu  modis 
omnibus  Timotheura,  inthronizaret  autem  alium  Decreto  Populi,  qui  synodum 
yindicaret.  ♦  Con.  Garth,  iv.  c.  1.    Cum  consensu  Clericorum  et  Lai- 

corum,  et  conventu  totius  Provincial  Episroporum,  raaximeque  Metropolitan! 
▼el  auctoritate  vel  prcesentia  ordinetur  Episcopus.  *  Ibid.  Can.  22. 

Ut  Episcopus  sine  consilio  Clericorum  suorum  Clericos  non  ordinet ;  ita  ut 
Civiura  assensum,  et  conniv  en  tiara,  ct  tistimonium  quaerat. 
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Sect.  12.— Some  Exceptions  to  the  General  Rule.    First,  In  Case  the  greatest 
Part  of  the  Church  were  Heretics  or  Schismatics. 

But  then,  as  all  general  rules  have  their  exceptions,  so  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  this  rule  varied  sometimes,  or  at 
least  had  its  limitations  and  restrictions:  and  I  shall  not  do 
justice  to  the  reader,  nor  the  subject  neither,  unless  I  men- 
tion those  also.  Here  therefore  we  are  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  rule  did  not  hold,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  any  Church  were  turned  heretics  or  schismatics. 
For  in  that  case,  had  elections  been  made  by  the  general 
suffrage  of  the  people,  none  but  heretical  or  schismatics! 
bishops  must  have  been  ordained.  And  therefore  in  the 
time  of  the  great  prevalency  of  Arianism,  and  the  long 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  the  Church  did  not  tie  herself 
always  to  act  precisely  by  this  rule.  We  find  it  objected 
by  the  Donatists  in  the  collation  of  Carthage,1  "  that  the 
Catholics  made  bishops  in  many  places,  where  they  had  no 
people;"  that  is,  no  Catholic  people,  for  they  were  all 
Donatists ;  consequently  those  bishops  were  ordained  not 
only  without,  but  against  the  consent  of  the  people.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  the  case  of  those  bishops  mentioned  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  canons  of  the  council  of  An- 
tioch ;  one  of  which  says,  "  That  if  any  bishop  is  ordained 
to  preside  over  a  people,  and  does  not  take  upon  him  his 
office,  and  go  to  the  Church  to  which  he  is  ordained,  he 
shall  be  excommunicated,  till  he  complies,  or  a  provincial 
synod  determines  otherwise  about  him ;"  and  the  other  says, 
"  If  such  a  bishop  absents  from  his  diocese,  not  by  his  own 
default,  but  Sid  rr\v  rS  AaS  irapairrimv,  because  the  people  re- 
fuse to  receive  him,  in  that  case  he  shall  be  honoured  as  a 
bishop,  though  not  admitted  to  his  own  Church."  These 
canons  were  made  at  a  time,  when  the  Arian  faction  had 
raised  great  commotious  in  the  Church,  which  probably 
made  some  bishops  unwilling  to  go  to  their  Churches,  and 
others  could  not  be  admitted,  because  the  faction  strongly 
prevailed  against  them ;  and  in  both  of  them,  it  is  supposed, 
the  ordinations   were   made    without   asking  the   peoples 

1  Cullut.  Carth.  1.  c.  182.     Pclilianus  EpWopus  dixit:   I  in  in  6  crebros  ubi 
habes  Episcopos,  sane  et  sine  populis  hutws. 
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consent;  of  which   practice  we  have  frequent  instances  in 
ecclesiastical  history  in  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

Sect.  13.— Sdly.    In  Case  of  Ordaining  Bishops   to  far  distant  Places,  or 

Barbarous  Nations. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  was,  when  bishops  were  to 
be  ordained  for  very  distant  countries,  or  barbarous  nations.. 
When  Athanasius  -ordained  Frumentius,  bishop  of  the 
Indies  at  Alexandria,  as  the  historians1  report,  no  one  can 
imagine  that  he  had  the  formal  consent,  though  he  might 
have  the  presumptive  approbation,  of  all  his  people.  As 
neither  can  we  suppose  the  bishop  of  Tomi,  in  Scythia,  to  be 
chosen  by  his  people,  when  he  was  the  only  bishop  *  in  all 
that  region,  and  commonly  ordained  at  Constantinople,  as, 
by  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
the  bishops  of  barbarous  nations  were  appointed  to  be. 

Sect.  14. — 3dly.  In  Case  an  Interventor  or  any  other  Bishop  intruded 
himself  into  any  See  without  the  Consent  of  a  Prorincial  Synod. 

In  case  an  interventor,  or  visitor,  who  was  sent  to  procure 
a  speedy  election  in  any  vacant  see,  got  himself  settled  in 
the  see,  by  the  interest,  which  he  had  gained  in  the  people 
during  his  administration,  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  possession  of  that  see,  though  he  had  made 
never  so  strong  a  party  among  the  people,  or  had  the  con- 
sent of  them  all ;  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the  fifth  coun- 
cil of  Carthage8,  which  is  also  inserted  into  the  Code,  of 
the  African  Church.  The  case  was  the  same  with  any  va- 
cant bishops, — 'Eir/o-icoTroi  <T\p\aZovrtQ9 — as  the  canons  call 
them,  who  were  ordained  to  such  places  as  would  not  re- 
ceive them.  If  any  of  them  intruded  themselves  into  any 
vacant  Church,  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan, 
and  a  provincial  synod,  they  were  to  be  rejected,  though  all 
the  people  were  unanimous  in  choosing  them ;  as  the  coun- 


1  Ruffin.  lib.  i.  c,  9.   Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  19.    Theodoret.  lib.  i.  c.  23. 
*  Sozom.  lib.  vii.  c.  19.  8  Con.  Carth.  ?.  c.  8.     Placuit,  ut  nulli  Inter- 

cessor! licitum  sit,  Cathedram,  cui  Intercessor  datus  est,  quibuslibet  Populo- 
rura  studiis,  ?el  seditionibus  retinere.    Vid.  Cod.  Can.  EccK  Afr.  c.  75. 
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cil  of  Antioch  decreed,  in  express  terms,1  against  such  in- 
vaders : — "  If,"  say  they,  "  a  vacant  bishop  transfers  himself 
into  a  vacant  Church,  and  seizes  the  throne  by  stealth, 
without  the  authority  of  a  full  synod  of  the  province,  he 
shall  be  discarded,  though  all  the  people,  upon  whom  he 
thrust  himself,  should  agree  in  the  choice  of  him."  The 
same  council  has  another  canon,9  which  prohibits  any 
bishop  to  remove  from  one  diocese  to  another,  either  of  his 
own  accord,  or  by  the  compulsion  of  the  people ;  which 
plainly  implies,  that  in  all  such  cases  no  regard  was  had  to 
the  choice  of  the  people,  when  they  pretended  to  act  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  a  provincial  synod. 

8ect.  15.— 4thly.  In  Case  of  Factions  and  Divisions  among  the  People. 

When  the  people  were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  could 
not  unanimously  agree  upon  any  one,  then,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther disputes,  and  the  mischievous  consequences  of  faction 
and  division,  it  was  usual  for  the  metropolitan  and  the  synod 
to  choose  an  indifferent  person,  whom  no  party  had  named, 
and  prefer  him  before  all  the  competitors  of  the  people. 
And  this  was  usually  done  with  good  success ;  for  the  peo- 
ple commonly  were  ashamed  of  their  own  choice,  and  uni- 
versally acquiesced  in  this.  Sidonius  Apollinarius  gives  us 
a  famous  instance,  in  the  ordination  of  John,  bishop  of 
Chalons.  A  triumvirate  of  competitors,  whose  characters 
were  not  extraordinary,  had,  by  different  interests,  drawn 
the  people  into  three  very  great  factions;  to  remedy  which 
the  metropolitan,  privately  consulting  with  his  fellow- 
bishops,  but  taking  none  of  the  people  into  council,  or- 
dained this  John,  to  the  surprise  of  them  all ;  but,  as  our 
author3  observes,  u  it  was  managed  with  that  prudence, 
that   though  the  advice  of  the  people  was  not   taken,  yet 


1  Con.  Antioch.  c.  16.  "Ei  tiq  iiritJKoiroQ  tTxo\6£u>v  Itpi  ffgoXafrfiy 
IkkXtjoiciv  iavrbv  tKipptyag,  v^apird^ti  rbvQpovov  $ixa  <rvv6vs  rcXelaf :  r»iw 
Jnr6f5KtjTov   'tivai,  Kf  il  Trap  6  \abgy  ov  ixpdpiraZtv,  eXoiro  avrov.  •Ibid. 

Can.  21.  EirioK07rov  dirb  irapoixiaQ  irkpaQ  tig  Ir'bpav  /*»/  ft&iraffSai,  f»f« 
avSaipiTUiQ  iinppnrTOVTa  iavrbv,  fiijTt  virb  Xadv  tjc/3ta£o/i«vov.  18idofl. 

lib.  iv.  Ep.  25.  Strepitu  furentis  turbffi  despecto,  sanctum  Johannem,  stipe** 
tibus  factiosifl,  erubescent i bus  malis,  ucclanmntibus  bonis,  recUmaotibus  n«Hk» 
coll  ogam  sibi  consecraveie. 
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the  holy  man  was  ordained,   to  the  astonishment  of  the 
factious,  and  confusion  of  the  wicked,  with  the  general 
acclamations  of  the  good,  and  the  contradictions  and  oppo- 
sitions of  none."     And  this  was  a  common  method  in  case 
of  incurable  divisions  among  the  people. 

8«rr.  16.— Mhly.  The  Emperors  sometimes  interposed  their  Authority  to 

prevent  Tumults  in  the  like  Cases. 

Sometimes  the  emperors  interposed  their  authority,  and 
themselves  nominated  the  person,  whom  they  would  have 
to  be  ordained  bishop ;  when  they  found,  by  experience, 
what  dangerous  tumults  these  popular  elections  raised 
amQng  the  people.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  Nectarius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  was  nominated  by  Theodo- 
sius  only.  For  the  people  were  not  so  much  as  consulted 
in  the  matter,  but  the  emperor  ordered  the  bishops  to  give 
him  in  a  catalogue  of  fit  persons,  reserving  the  power  of 
election  entirely  to  himself.  Nay,  when  some  of  the  bishops 
objected  against  Nectarius,  "  that  he  was  but  a  catechu- 
men, and  unbaptized,"  the  emperor,  notwithstanding,  per- 
sisted in  his  choice,  and  the  bishops  complied,  and  imme- 
diately baptized  and  ordained  him,  as  Sozomen1  informs 
us.  Socrates  takes  notice  of  the  same  prerogative  made 
use  of  by  Theodosius  Junior,  upon  the  like  occasion,  who 
nominated  Nestorius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,"  &a  t&q 
Ktvo<nrsSc?ac,  by  reason  of  factious  and  vain-glorious  per- 
sons9 in  the  Church."  And,  for  the  like  reason,  the  same 
author3  tells  us,  upon  another  vacancy,  to  prevent  tumults 
in  the  election,  he  gave  his  mandate  to  the  bishops  to  en- 
throne Proclus  in  the  Church.  De  Marca*  will  furnish  the 
reader  with  other  instances,  and  ecclesiastical  history  with 
more,  to  the  same  purpose. 

Sect.  17. — 6thly.  The  People  sometimes  restrained  to  the  Choice  of  One  out 
of  Three,   which  were  nominated  by  the  Bishops. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  find  the  people  and  clergy  were 
confined  in  their  choice,  to  take  one  out  of  three,  that  were 


1  gosom.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  *  Socrat.  lib.  rtf.  c.  29.  »  Idem.  lib.  vii. 

e.  40.  *  Marca  de  Concord,  lib.  ▼iii.  c.  0.  n.  8. 
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fiTst  nominated  by  the  bishops  in  council.  Thus  it  was  in 
France,  in  the  time  of  the  second  council  of  Aries,  Anno 
452,  when  that  council  made  an  order  about  elections  to 
this  purpose:  "That  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop1  thi* 
rule  should  be  observed ;  the  bishops  shall  nominate  three, 
out  of  wliich  the  clergy  and  people  shall  have  power  to 
choose  one."  Other  laws2  appointed  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple to  nominate  three,  and  the  metropolitan  and  provincial 
bishops  to  cast  lots,  which  of  the  three  should  be  ordained; 
which  was  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Barcelona,  Anno  599. 

Sect.  18. — Lastly,  by  Justinian's  Laws  the  Elections  were  confined  to  the 
Optimates,  and  the  Inferior  Peox  le  wholly  excluded. 

We  find  also,  in  Justinian's  laws,  that  a  considerable 
alteration  was  made  in  this  affair,  wherever  those  laws  took 
place.  For  thereby  the  inferior  sort  of  the  common  people 
were  wholly  cut  off  from  having  any  concern  in  these  elec- 
tions, which  were  now  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  the 
Optimates,  or  persons  «  of  better  rank  and  quality  in  every 
Church.  For  so,  by  two  of  his  Novels,3  it  is  expressly 
provided,  "  That  when  a  bishop  is  to  be  ordained  for  any 
city,  the  clergy  and  chief  men  of  the  city  shall  meet,  and 
nominate  three  persons,  drawing  up  an  instrument,  and  in- 
serting therein  upon  their  oath,  that  they  choose  them  nei- 
ther for  any  gift,  nor  promise,  nor  friendship,  nor  any  other 
cause,  but  because  they  know  them  to  be  of  the  true  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  of  honest  life,  and  good  learning,  &c.  That 
out   of  these  three,   one    that   is   best    qualified    may  be 


1  Con.  Arclat.  ii.  c.  54.    Piacuit  in  Ordinatione  Bpiscopi  hunc  ortbnem 
todiri,  ut  tres  ab  EpUcopis  nominentur,  rie  quibus  Clerici  vel  Cives  enranntui 
habeant  eUg-endi  potestatem.  *  Con.  Barcinon.  can.  3.  ■Justin. 

Novel.  12S.  c.  1.  Sancimus,  quoties  opus  fuerit  Episcopum  ordinari,  Clericos 
et  Primates  Civitatis,  cui  Episcopus  ordinandus  est,  mox  in  tribus  persoaU 
deer  eta  fa  cere,  propositis  SacrosanctLs  Evongeliis,  pcriculo  suarnm  anintarraa 
dicentes  in  ipsis  decretia,  quia  neque  propter  aliquam  donationera,  Deque 
propter  aliquara  promissionera,  aut  amicitiaui,  aut  aliam  quamlibet  caosan ; 
aed  scientes  eos  rectee  et  Catholics  Fidei,  et  honesMe  esse  vita,  et  Uteris 
n6sse,  hos  elegerunt:  -  -  -  -  Ut  ex  tribus  illis  personis  raelior  ordiaetQr, 
electione  et  judicio  ordinanUs.  Sec  also  Novel.  137.  c.  2,  et  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit 
3.  de  Episc.  leg.  42. 
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chosen  by  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  ordainer." 
De  Marca  thinks  the  council  of  Laodicea  long  before  made 
a  canon  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding  the  elections  of 
the  clergy  to  be  committed  "  Tote  oxAo*c>  viii  plebecubB? 
as  De  Marca  renders  ft, l  that  is,  to  the  common  and  inferior 
mart  of  people.  But  it  is  not  certain  the  canon  intended  the 
prohibition  in  that  sense ;  or  if  it  did,  it  was  of  no  force ;  for 
the  people*  continued  their  ancient  practice  for  some  ages 
after  that  council.  However  upon  the  whole  matter  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  power  of  the  people  did  never  so  univer- 
sally obtain,  but  that  it  was  limited  in  several  cases  by 
certain  restrictions,  and  varied  according  to  the  different 
state  of  times  and  nations. 

£ect.  Id, — How  and  when  Princes  and  Patrons  came  to  have  the  chief  Power 

of  Elections. 

At  last,  upon  the  breaking  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Gothic  kings  in  France  and  Spain  were  generally  comply 
mented  with  a  share  in  these  elections,  and  their  consent 
was  as  necessary,  as  any  other,  to  the  ordination  of  bishops 
within  their  dominions.  By  which  means  t?;eir  power 
quickly  increased  into  a  prerogative  of  nominating  solely, 
and  all  others  had  little  else  to  do  but  to  accept  their  nomi- 
nations; which  the  reader,  that  is  curious  in  this  matter,  may 
find  discoursed  at  large  by  De  Marca,3  in  his  account  of  the 
change,  that  was  made  in  the  French  and  Spanish  Churches 
in  after  ages,  which  it  is  none  of  my  business  here  further 
to  pursue.  As  to  the  power  of  nomination  in  inferior 
patrons,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  learned  men,8  that  it  came 
in  upon  the  division  of  dioceses  into  distinct  parishes, 
and  the  founding  of  Churches  in  country  places.  For  to 
give  greater  encouragement  to  such  pious  and  useful  works, 
the  founder  of  any  Church,  who  settled  an  endowment  upon 
it,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  right  of  presentation  to  himself, 
to  nominate  a  fit  clerk  to  the  bishop  for  his  approbation. 
That,  which  led  the  way  to  this  practice,  was  a  decree  of  the 

—  -  ,  — — — - -  —  i  ,     ,  u- 

1  Con.  Laodic.  c.  13.     Marca  de  Concord,  lib.  viii.  c.  6.  n.  8.  *  Marc 

de  Concord,  lib.  viii.  c.  9  ft  10.  8  See  Stillingflett  Unreas.  of  Sept 

p.  326. 
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first  council  of  Orange,  Anno  441 ;  wherein  this  power  and 
privilege  was  first  granted  to  bishops,  "  that  if  any  bishop 
was  disposed  to  found  a  Church  in  the  territory  of  another 
bishop,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  where  the  Church  was 
built,  should  consecrate  it;    reserving  to  the  founder1  the 
right  of  nominating  such  clerks,  as  he  should  desire  to  have 
in  his  own  Church,  whom  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  should 
ordain  at  his  request ;  or  if  they  were  already  ordained,  he 
should  allow  them  to  continue  without  any  molestation.*1 
And  this  canon  is  repeated  in  the  second  council  of  Aries,' 
in  the  editions  of  Sirmond  and  Labbe,  though  it  be  wanting 
in    some  others.     After  this,  by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  all 
founders  of  Churches  and  their  heirs  are  allowed  to  nomi- 
nate their  own  clerks,  upon  the  right  of  patronage,  to  those 
Churches.     "  If  any  man  builds  an  oratory,"  says  one  of  hw 
Novels,8  "  and  either  he  or  his  heirs  are  minded  to  have 
clerks  ordained  thereto  ;  if  they  allow  maintenance  to  them, 
and  they  be  worthy  persons,  such  as  they  nominate  shall  be 
ordained."     And   the  bishop   has  no  power  to  ordain  any 
other,   unless  the  persons  so  nominated  be  unqualified  by 
the  canons.     Another  Novel*  allows  the  bishop  liberty  to 
examine  them,  and  judge  of  their  qualifications;  but,  if  be 
finds  them  worthy,  he  is  obliged  to  ordain  them,  having  in 
that  case  no  power  to  refuse  them.     They,  who  would  see 
more  of  this  matter,  may  consult  our  learned  bishop  Stilling- 
fleet,6  who  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  it  in  future 
ages;  which  being  foreign   to   my  subject,  I  return  to  the 
business  of  elections  in  the  ancient  Church,  and  prbceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the   several  qualifications  that  were  ne- 
cessarily required   in  persons  to  be  elected  and  ordained  to 
any  office  or  dignity  in  the  Church. 

1  Con.  Arausican.  i.  c.  9.  lteservatd  ^Edificatori  Episcopo  hac  gratia, ut 
quos  desiderat  Clericos  in  re  sua  videre,  ipsos  ordinct  is  in  cujus  civitatis  ter- 
ritorio  est ;    vol  si  jam  ordinati  sunt,  ipsos  habere  acquiescat.  8  Co?. 

Arelat.  ii.  Anno  452.  can.  86.  s  Novel.  123.  c.   18.     Si  quis  oratorii 

doinum  sedificaverit,  et  voluerit  in  ePi  Clericos  ordinare  aut  ipse,  aut  ejos 
Ihuredos :  si  expensas  ipsis  Clericis  miaistrant,  et  dignos  denominant,  deno- 
minates ordinari.  Si  verd  qui  ab  eis  eliijuntur,  tanquam  indignos  prohibcnl 
Sacrre  Regula:  ordinari,  tunc  Episeopus  quoscunque  putavcrit  mcliores,  ordi- 
nari procurct.  *  Novel.  57.  c.  2.  A  Stilling.  Unreas.  of  Separ. 
par.  3.  p.  327. 
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the  Examination  and  Qualifications  of.  Persons  to  be 
Ordained  to  any  Office  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Primitive 
Church.    And  first,  of  their  Faith  and  Morals. 

rr.  1. — Three  Inquiries  made  about  Persons  to  be  Ordained,-  respecting, 
st,  Their  Faith  ;  2cHy,  Their  Morals ;  Sdly,  Their  outward  Quality  and 
Condition. 

Before  any  person  could  regularly  be  elected,  or  ordained 
any  clerical  office  in  the  Church,  the  electors  and  or- 
iners  were  obliged  to  make  several  inquiries  concerning 
ii,  which  1  think  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads  ; 
3  examination  of  his  faith,  his  morals,  and  his  outward 
ite  and  condition  in  the  world.  The  two  first  of  these 
sy  were  most  strict  in  canvassing  and  examining,  because 
ey  were  more  essential  and  necessary  to  the  ministry ; 
t  the  third  they  did  not  omit,  because  the  peculiar  state 

those  times  did  more  especially  require  it  For  then 
m  were  tied  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  to  bear  the  offices 

the  state,  according  to  their  quality  and  substance,  and 
oee  offices  were   commonly    inconsistent  with  the  offices 

the  Church  ;  which  made  it  necessary  to  inquire,  before 
en  were  ordained,  whether  they  were  under  any  obliga- 
m  to  the  state,  or  obnoxious  to  any  distinct  power  ;  for 
ar  the  Church  should  seem  to  encroach  upon  other  men's 
jhts,  or  bring  trouble  upon  herself,  by  having  her  clergy 
called  to  a  secular  life  again. 

Sect.  2. — The  Rule  and  Method  of  Examining  their  Faith  and  Learning. 

The  trial  of  their  faith  and  orthodoxy,  under  which  I  also 
mprehend  their  learning,  was  made  three  ways ;  partly 
r  obliging  the  electors  to  give  in  their  public  testimony  of 
em  ;  partly  by  obliging  the  persons  elected  to  answer  to 
Ttain  interrogatories,  or  questions  of  doctrine,  that  were 
it  to  them ;  and  partly  by  making  them  subscribe  a  body 
articles,  or  confession  of  faith,  at  the  time  of  their  ordi- 
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nation.  By  a  law  of  Justinian's1  the  electors  themselves 
were  to  declare  upon  oath  in  the  instrument  or  decree  of 
election,  if  it  were  a  bishop  that  was  chosen,  that  they 
knew  him  to  be  man  of  the  true  Catholic  faith,  and  of  good 
life  and  conversation,  &c.  And  by  the  same  law  the 
bishop  to  be  ordained  was  required  to  give  in  a  libel,  01 
form  of  confession  of  his  faith,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  to  repeat  the  form  of  prayer  used  at  the  oblation  of 
the  holy  eucharist,  and  at  baptism,  with  the  other  prayers  of 
the  Church.  Which  was  an  intimation,  that  he  allowed  ami 
approved  the  liturgy  or  public  service  of  the  Church.  The 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  prescribes  a  particular  form  of 
examination  by  way  of  interrogatories  to  the  bishop,  who 
was  to  be  ordained,  which  is  too  long  to  be  here  inserted; 
but  it  consists  chiefly  of  such  questions  as  relate  to  the 
articles  of  the  creed;  and  doctrines  levelled  against  the 
most  noted  heresies,2  that  either  then  were,  or  lately  bad 
been  predominant  in  the  Church.  Orders  also  are  there 
given  to  examine,  whether  the  candidate  he  well  instructed 
in  the  law  of  God,  and  able  to  expound  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  be  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  By  which  we  may  judge  what  due  precaution 
was  then  taken,  to  admit  none  but  persons  rightly  qualified, 

as  to  their  faith,  to  the  chief  administrations  of  the  Church. 

• 

Sect.  S. — The  irregular  Ordination  of  Synesius  considered. 

Upon  which  consideration  it  has  seemed  very  difficult  to 
some  learned  men,  to  account  for  the  practice  and  conduct 
of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  in  ordaining  Synesius,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  professed  he  could  not  yet  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  some  other  articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith.     Baronius,3  and  Habertus,*  and  our  learned 


1  Justin.  Novel.  137.  is.  2.  Quemquc  ip«orum  jernre  secundum  divina  el> 
quia,  et  ip^is  psephiAiiiatibus  inscribi  -  -  -  Quod  scientcs  ipsos  rertx  et  C* 
Iholicse  Fidei  et  hone*  lu*  vUk»,  ipsos  elegcrint.  Ibid.  Exigi  etiam  anteonsaii 
nl:  eo  qui  ordinal. dus  es',  libellum  ejus  propria  sul»criptione  com;:lecteutfli 
qua;  ad  rectum  ejus  ti.lem  pertinent.  Hnuneiari  c!:a:n  ab  ipso  el  sancuufl 
oblationis  formulam,  qu.c  in  sancta  coinmunione  Jit,  et  earn  qu*  tit  in  bapti* 
male  piecali.mein,  et  reliquas  deprecatione.s.  *  (on.  Carth.  A.  c.  !• 

3  Ea.on.  an.  4-10.  tuin.  v.  p.  S\o.  *  Habeit.  Archieratic.  p. 000. 
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fcishop  Taylor1  reckon,  he  only  dissembled,  and  used  this 
stratagem  to  avoid  being  ordained.      But  had  this  been  the 
case,  it  had  still  been  a  just  canonical  exception  against 
him  ;   for   the  canons8  forbid   the   ordination  qf  any  one, 
who  accuses  himself  as  guilty  of  any  heinous  crime,  whe- 
ther his  accusation  be  true  or  false ;  for  he  proves  himself 
guilty  either  by  confessing  a  truth,  or  at  least  by  telling  a 
lie  about  it.      But  indeed   the    case  of  Synesius   was   no 
feigned  case,   for  he  spake  the  real  sense  of  his  soul ;   as 
appears  not  only  from  what   the  historian8  says  of  it,   but 
from  the  account,  which   he  himself  gives   in    one   of  his 
Epistles*  to  his  brother  Euoptius:   "You  know,"  says  he, 
"  that  philosophy  teaches  the  contrary  to  many  of  those  ge- 
nerally-received   doctrines.     Therefore  I  cannot  persuade 
myself,  that  the  soul  is  postnate  to  the  body  ;  I  cannot  say, 
that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  shall  be  dissolved;  I   look 
upon  the  resurrection  to  be  Upov  n  ^  dnupprirov,  a  sort  of 
mystical  and  ineffable  thing,  and  am  far  from  assenting  td 
the  vulgar  opinions  about  it. — And  now  being  called  to  the 
priesthood,  I  would  not  dissemble  these  things,  but  testify 
them  both  before  God  and  man."     This  asseveration  seems 
too  solemn  and  serious  to  be  the  speech  of  one,  who  was 
only  acting  a  part,  and  dissembling  his  opinion  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was  in  earnest,  as  Lucas 
Holstenius5  more   fully  shows  in   a  peculiar    dissertation 
upon  this  subject  against  Baronius.     Valesius,6  to  vindicate 
Theophilus,  says,  Synesius  altered  his  opinions  before  he 
was  ordained  ;  but  that  is  more   than  can  be  proved.     The 
best  account  of  the  thing  is  that,  which  is  given  by  Holste1- 
nius,  "  that  it  was  the  man's  admirable  virtues,  and  excet- 
lent  qualifications  in  other  respects,  and  a  great  want  of  fit 
men  in  those  difficult  times,  that  encouraged  Theophilus  to 
ordain  him,   in  hopes  that  God  would  enlighten   his  mind, 

1  Taylor Dact.  Dabit.  book  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  495.  2  Con.  Valentin,  c.  4. 

Qui  eon  que  sub  ordinatione  vel  DiacooatGs,  vel  Presbyterii,  vel  Episcopates, 
mortal i  crimine  se  dixerint  esse  pollutes,  a  supradictis  ordinationibus  esse 
submovendos,  reos  scilicet  vel  veri  confessione,  vel  raendacio  falsitatis. 
9  Evagr.  lib.  i.  c.  15.  "Ovnio  rbv  Xoyov  ry/c  Ava<*d(rtu>c  irapaUxoiiivcv,  &c. 
**  8ynes.  Ep.  105.  p.  897.  *  Holsten.  Dissert.  3.  de  Syncsio,  ap.  Vales. 

Not.  In  Theodor.  p.  203.  •  Vales.  Not.  in  Evagr.  lib.  i.  c.  15.    It  Petav. 
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and  not  suffer  so  excellent  a  person  long  to  labour  under 
such  errors  in  religion."  But  the  fairest  colours,  that  can 
be  put  upon  it,  will  hardly  justify  a  fact  so  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Church.  The  instance  was  singular,  and  never 
made  a  precedent,  or  drawn  into  imitation ;  the  general 
practice  of  the  Church  being,  as  has  been  showed,  to 
examine  men's  orthodoxy,  and  require  their  assent  and 
subscriptions  to  the  rule  of  faith  before  their  ordination. 

Sect.  4. — A  strict  Inquiry  made  into  the  Morals  of  such   as  were  to  be 

Ordained. 

Their  next  inquiry  was  into  the  morals  of  the  person  to  be 
ordained;  and  here  the  examination  was  very  strict  and 
accurate.  For  then  the  custom  was  generally  to  ordain 
such  only,  as  were  known  to  all  the  people,  and  of  whose 
life  and  character  they  were  satisfied,  and  could  bear  tes- 
timony to  them.  "  The  bishops  and  presbyters,  who  preside 
over  us,"  says  Tcrtullian,1  "  are  advanced  to  that  honour 
only  by  public  testimony."  "  The  law  is,"  says  Cyprian,* 
"  to  choose  bishops  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who  have 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  man's  life,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  tenour  of  their  actions  by  their  conversation." 

Sbct.  5. — For  which  Reason  no  Stranger  to  be  Ordained  in  a  Foreign  Church. 

Upon  which  account  the  laws  forbad  the  ordination  of 
strangers  in  any  Church,  to  which  they  did  not  belong. 
Optatus3  makes  it  an  objection  against  the  Donatists,  that  in 
the  Roman  see  they  never  had  a  bishop,  who  was  a  citizen 
of  Rome,  but  still  their  succession  in  that  city  was  supplied 
by  Africans  and  strangers.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he 
challenges*  them  to  show,  when  ever  the  Church  at  any 
time  brought  a  Frenchman  or  a  Spaniard  into  Afric ;  or 
ordained  a  stranger  to  a  people,  that  knew  nothing  of  him. 

1  Tcrtul.  Apol.  c.  30.  President  apud  nos  probati  quique  seniores,  honorem 
istum  non  pretio,  sed  testiinonio  adepti.  aCypr.  Ep.  68.  al.  67.  p.  179. 

Episcopus  deligatur  Plebe  prsesente,  quae  singulorum  vitam  plenissirae  nofit, 
et  uniuscuj usque  actum  de  ejus  conversationc  perspexit.  8Optat.  lib. 

ii.  p.  48.  Quid  est  hoc,  quod  pars  vestra  in  Urbe  Rom  fie  Episcopum  Cirea 
habere  non  potuit  ?  Quid  est  quod  toti  Afri  et  Peregrini  in  illfi  Ciritate  sib! 
successisse  noscuntur.  *  Ibid.  p.  51.    Nunquid  nos  adduxtmns  His- 

panuui  aut  Galium?    Aut  nos  ordinavimus  ignorantibus  Peregrinum? 
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In  the  civil  law  we  have  a  constitution  of  Honoring,  the 
emperor,1  to  this  purpose,  "  That  no  clerks  should  be  or- 
dained out  of  any  other  possession  or  village,  but  only  that 
where  their  Church  was."  Or  if  any  one  thinks  that  decree  was 
made  rather  for  reasons  of  state,  he  may  read  the  same  in 
the  canons  of  the  Church ;  as  in  the  council  of  Eliberis, 
which  decrees,9  "  That  no  stranger,  baptized  in  a  foreign 
country,  should  be  ordained  out  of  the  province,  where  he 
was  baptized,  because  his  life  and  conversation  could  not  be 
known."  And  this  rule  was  generally  observed,  except  in 
some  extraordinary  cases,  when  either  public  fame  had  made 
a  man  eminent  and  noted  over  all  the  world;  or  there  were 
some  particular  reasons  for  going  against  the  rule,  of  which 
I  have  given  an  account  in  another  place.  See  book  ii. 
c.  x.  sect.  3. 

Seer.  6.7-Nor  any  One  who  had  done  public  Penance  in  the  Church. 

The  strictness  of  this  examination,  as  to  men's  morals, 
will  appear  further  from  this, — that  the  commission  of  any 
scandalous  crime,  for  which  a  man  was  obliged  to  do  pe- 
nance in  the  Church,  did  for  ever  after,  according  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  those  times,  render  that  person  irre- 
gular and  incapable  of  holy  orders.  For  though  they 
granted  pardon  and  absolution  and  lay-communion  to  all 
offenders,  that  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  public  penance, 
yet  they  thought  it  not  proper  to  admit  such  to  clerical  dig- 
nities, but  excluded  them  from  the  orders  and  promotions 
of  the  Church.  At  least  it  was  thus  in  most  of  the  western 
Churches  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  as  appears  from 
the  Latin  writers  of  those  ages.  The  Epistles  of  Siricius 
and  Innocent  show  it  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  their  time.     For  Siricius  says,8    "  No  lay- 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xri.  tit.  ii.  de  Episc.  leg.  83.    Cleric!  non  ex  alia  pos- 
sesaione  toI  vico,  sed  ex  eo  ubi  Ecclesiam  esse  constiterit,  ordinentur. 
*Con.  Eliber.  c.  24.     Omncs  qui  peregre  fuerint  baptizati,  eo  quod  eorum 
minlme  sit  cognita  vita,  placuit,  ad  CI e rum  non  esse  promovendos  in  alienis 
Provlnciis.  "Siric.  Ep.  i.  ad  Hiraer.  Tarracon.  c.  14.     Postpoenitu 

dinem  et  reconciliationem  nulli  unquam  Laico  liceat  honorem  Clericatfis  adl- 
pisci :  quia  quamvis  sint  omnium  peccatorum  contagione  mundati,  nulla  tames 
debent  gerendorum  Sacramentorum  instrumenta  suscipere,  qui  dudum  fuerint 

n.  Titiorum. 

VOL.   I.  2   Y 
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man,  after  public  penance  and  reconciliation,  was  to  be 
admitted  to  die  honour  of  the  clergy:  because  though  they 
were  cleansed  from  the  contagion  of  all  their  sins,  yet  they 
ought  not  to  touch  the  instruments  of  the  sanctuary,  who 
themselves  before  had  been  the  instruments  and  vessels  of 
sin."    The  letters  of  Innocent1  are  to  the  same  purpose, 
And  so  for  the  French  Churches  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Gennadius*  and  the  second  council  of  Aries,  •  and  Agde  J1 
and  for  the  Spanish  Churches  a  canon  of  the  first  council 
of  Toledo,*  which  allows  not  penitents  to  be  ordained,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  necessity,  and  then  only  to  the  offices  of 
the  inferior  orders,  door-keepers  and  readers.     The  practice 
of  the  African  Churches  is  evident  from  the  fourth  council 
of  Carthage,6  which  decrees,  "  that  no  penitent  should  be 
ordained,  though  he  was  a  good  man  at  the  present:  and  if 
any  such   was  ordained  by  the  bishop's  ignorance,  not 
knowing  his  character,  he  should  be  deposed,  because  be 
did  not  declare,  that  he  had  been  a  penitent,  at  the  time  of 
his  ordination."    By  this  we  may  understand  what  Optatoj 
means,  when  speaking  of  the  Donatists,  who  made  some  of 
the  Catholic  children  do  public  penance  in  the  Church,  be 
says,  "they  thereby  gave  them  a  wound,  which  was  in- 
tended7 to  cut  them  off  from  the  benefit  of  ordination  ;w 
plainly  referring  to  this  rule  in  the  Church,  that  he,  who  had 
done  public  penance,  was  thereby  made  incapable  of  ordi- 
nation ;  which  seems  also  to  be  St.  Austin's  meaning,  when 
speaking  of  a  Christian  astrologer,  who  had  done  penance 
for  his  fault,  he   says,8  "his  conversion,  perhaps,  might 


1  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  c.  3.    Ubi  poenitentie  remedium  neeessarium  est  illic,  Or- 
dinationis  honorem  locum  habere  non  posse.  "Gennad.  de  Eccl.Doga. 

C.  73.  "Con.  Arelat.  ii.  c. 25.  4Con.  Agath.  c. 43.    De  Pani- 

tentibus  nullus  Clericus  ordinetur.  *Con.  Toiet.  i.  c.  2.    Paeniteotes 

non  admittantur  ad  Clerum,  nisi  tantum  necessitas  aut  usus  exegerit,  et  tone 
inter  OBtiarios  deputentur,  vel  inter  Lectores.  •  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  66. 

Ex  PoeuitentibuH  (quamvis  sit  bonus)  Clericus  non  ordinetur.  Si  per  ipo- 
rantiam  Episcopi  factum  fuerit,  deponatur  a  (Hero,  quia  ne  Ordinationis  tem- 
pore non  prodidit  fuisse  poenitentem.  7  Op  tat.  lib.  ii.  p.  59.  InTeniiti* 
pueros,  de  poenitentiu  sauciastis,  ne  aliqui  ordinari  potuissent.  •  Aif. 
Append.  Enarrat.  Psal.  61.  Posset  videri,  quia  sic  con  versus  est,  Clericatsa 
quierere  in  Ecclesifi.  Penitens  est;  non  querit  nisi  solam  miftericordisn. 
Vid.  Aug.  Ep.  60.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  87. 
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make  some  think,  he  intended  to  get  an  office  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Church :  but  no,"  says  he,  "  he  is  a  penitent-; 
he  seeks  nothing  more  but  only  a  pardon  and  absolution :" 
meaning,  that  a  person  in  his  circumstances  could  not  pre- 
tend to  sue  for  orders  by  the  rules  and  canons  of  the  Church. 
But  we  are  to  note,  that  this  is  always  to  be  understood  of 
public  penance,  not  of  private ;  for  the  council  of  Girone  or 
Gerunda,  in  Catalonia,  expressly  makes  this  distinction1 
between  public  penance  in  the  Church,  and  private  penance 
in  time  of  sickness ;  making  the  one  to  incapacitate  men 
from  taking  orders,  but  not  the  other.  And  in  all  other 
canons,  where  this  distinction  is  not  expressed,  it  is  always 
to  be  understood.  For  it  was  only  that  penance,  which  left 
some  public  mark  of  disgrace  upon  men,  which  unqualified 
them  for  the  orders  of  the  Church.  But  this  rule  might  \  e 
dispensed  with  in  extraordinary  cases  ;  and  there  are  some 
learned  men,  who  think  it  was  not  so  generally  insisted  on 
in  the  three  first  ages  of  the  Church:  butOrigen9  speaks 
of  it,  as  the  rule  of  the  Church  in  his  time. 

Sect.  7.— No  Murderer  to  be  Ordained,  nor  Adulterer,  nor  One  that  had 

lapsed  in  Time  of  Persecution. 

As  to  particular  crimes,  there  were  a  great  many  that  un- 
qualified men,  whether  they  had  done  public  penance  for 
them  or  not.  Such  as  the  three  great  crimes  of  murder, 
adultery,  and  lapsing  in  time  of  persecution.  The  council  of 
Toledo8  sets  murder  in  the  front  of  those  sins,  which  ex- 
clude men  from  holy  orders.  The  crimes  of  fornication  and 
adultery  are  noted  upon  the  same  account  by  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons,4  the  council  of  Neo-Caesarea,5  the 
council  of  Nice,6  Eliberis,7  and  several  others.  Nay,  the 
council  of  Neo-Caesarea  goes  a  little  further,  and  decrees,8 
that  if  any  man's  wife  committed  adultery,  whilst  he  was  a 


1  Con.  Gerundens.  an.  517.  c.  0.  Qui  regritudinis  languore  depress**, 
pcrniteuti»  benedictionem,  quam  viaticum  deputamus,  per  Communionera  ac- 
eeperit ;  et  postmodum  reconvalescens  caput  pceqitentifB  in  Ecclesia  publico 
non  subdiderit;  si  prohibitis  vitiis  non  detinetur  obnoxius,  admittatur  ad 
Clerum.  'Coot,  Cels.  lib.  Hi.  p.  143.  *  Con.  Tolet.  1  can.  9. 

4  Canon.  A  post,  c.  01.  *  Con.  Neo-Css.  c.  9et  10.  •  Con, 

Nic.  c.  2.  T  Con.  Eliber.  c.  30.  •  Con.  Neo^Caso.  c.  8, 
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layman,  he  should  not  be  admitted  to  any   ecclesiastical 
function.     Or  if  she  committed  adultery,  when  he  was  in 
office,  he  must  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce  and  put  her  away; 
otherwise  be  degraded  from  his  office.    As  to  the  crime  of 
lapsing  and  sacrificing  in  time   of    persecution,  Origem1 
assures  us,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Church  in  his  time  to 
exclude  such,  as  were  guilty  of  it,  from  all  ecclesiastical 
power  and  government     And  Athanasius9  says  the  same, 
"  that  they  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  repentance,    but 
not  to  have  any  place  among  the  clergy."    Or,  if  any  weio 
ignorantly  ordained,  they  were  to  be  deposed,  as  soon  ai 
they  were  discovered,  by  a  rule  of  the  great  council  of 
Nice.3    Which  was  no  new  rule,  but  the  ancient  rule  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church ;  for  Cyprian4  says,  it  was  agreed 
upon  at  Rome,  and  in  Afric,  and  by   the   bishops  of  the 
whole  world,  "  that   such  men  might  be  admitted  to  re- 
pentance ;  but  should  be  kept  back  from  the  ordinations  of 
the  clergy    and   the   honour  of   the  priesthood."      Upon 
this  account   the  Arians    themselves,    though  they  were 
not  much  given   to  act  by  rules,  sometimes  thought  fit 
to  deny    men  ordination ;    as  Athanasius 6  and   Socrates0 
say  they  did  by  Asterius,  the   sophist,  whom   they  would 
not  ordain,  because   he  had   sacrificed  in  time   of  perse- 
cution.    But   they  were  far  from   being  constant  to  this 
rule;   for  if  Philostorgius 7  says  true,  the  leading  bishops 
of  the  Arian  party,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Maris  of  Chal- 
cedon,  Theognis  of  Nice,  Leontius  of  Antioch,  Antonius  of 
Tarsus,   Menophantus  of  Ephesus,   Numenius,   Eudoxius, 
Alexander,  and  Asterius  of  Cappadocia,  all  sacrificed  in  the 
Diocletian  persecution.     But  then  it  must  be  owned,  that 
some  of  these  were  ordained  bishops  in  the  Church,  before 
the  Arian  heresy  began  to  appear ;  whence  we  must  con- 
clude, that  either  the  bishops,  who  ordained  them,  knew 

1  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  lib.iii.  p.  145.  9  Athan.  Ep.  adRufflii.tom.ii. 

p.  41.  *  Con.  Nic.  c.  10.  4  Cypr.  Ep.  6S.  ai.  67.  p.  174.    Cto 

jaiupridem  nobiscum,  et  cum  omnibus  omnino  Episcopis  in  toto  raundo  con- 
st i  tut  is,  etiam  Cornelius,  collega  noster —  decreverit,  ejusmodi  homines  ad 
poenitentiam  quidem  agendam  posse  adinitti ;  ab  Ordinatione  autem  Cleri, 
atque  Sacerdotal i  Honore  prohiberi.  *  Athan.  de  Synod.  Arim.  et 

Stleuc.  torn.  i.  p.  887.  «  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  86.  T  Philos-. 

torg.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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nothing  of  their  lapsing ;  or  else,  that  the  Church  herself 
sometimes  granted  dispensations  in  this  case  also.  Baro- 
nius1  and  some  others  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  Eusebius, 
the  historian,  "  that  he  sacrificed  in  time  of  persecution.** 
Petavius,9  and  Huetius,*  and  Mr.  Pagi,*  bring  the  same 
charge  against  Origen  out  of  Epiphanius,  the  first  reporter 
of  the  story^  whilst  Valesius5  and  du  Pin6  undertake  to 
▼indicate  the  reputation  of  Origen  from  so  foul  an  aspersion. 
And  Hanckius7  and  Dr.  Cave8  do  the  same  for  Eusebius. 
I  will  not  interpose  in  these  controversies,  but  only  observe, 
that  if  the  accusations  brought  against  those  two  persona 
were  true,  the  consequence  must  be,  either  that  persons 
who  had  lapsed  might  be  ordained,  or  at  least  continue  in 
their  orders  undeposed,  when  the  Church  saw  fit  to  dispense 
with  her  ordinary  rule;  which  probably  was  not  so  strict, 
but  that  it  might  admit  of  some  relaxation,  when  proper 
occasions  and  cases  extraordinary  seemed  to  require  it. 

Sect.  8. — No  Usurer,  or  seditious  Person. 

Another  crime,  which  unqualified  men  for  orders  in  those 
times,  was  sedition  or  rebellion ;  for  he,  that  stood  convicted 
of  treasonable  practices,  was  never  to  be  ordained.  This 
appears  from  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,9  which  joins 
the  seditious  and  usurers  together,  and  excludes  them  both 
from  ordination.  As  to  the  crime  of  usury,  I  shall  not  here 
stand  to  explain  the  nature  of  it,  which  will  be  done  in  a 
more  convenient  place,10  but  only  observe,  that  this  crime, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  ancients  condemned  it,  was  of 
such  an  odious  and  scandalous  nature,  as  to  debar  men* 
that  had  been  guilty  of  it,  from  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
ordination.  Whence  Gennadius,11  speaking  of  the  practice 
of  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  qualifications  required  in  per- 
sons to  be   ordained,  says,  "  they  must  not  be  men  con- 

1  Baron,  ad.  an.  885.  n.  8.  *  Petar.  Animadvers.  in  Kpiphan,  Her. 

64.  n.  9.  *  Huet.  Origenian.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  4  Ffegi  Critic,  in 

Baron,  an.  251.  n.  6.  *  Vales.  Not.  in  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  39.  •  Da 

Pin  Bibliotheque,  torn.  i.  p.  444.  7  Hanckius  de  Scrtptor.  Byzantin. 

par.  i.  c.  1.  n.  158.  8  Cave.  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  •  Con. 

Carth.  It.  c.  07.    Seditionarios  nunquam  ordinandos  Clericos,  sicut  nee  Usu- 
rartos.  "Book  vi.  "  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  78. 

Neque  ilium  qui  usuras  accepisse  convincitur. 
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victed  of  taking  usury."  In  the  Greek  Church,  at  least  in 
the  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  rule  seems  not  to  have  heen 
altogether  so  strict:  for  St.  Basil's  Canons1  do  not  abso- 
lutely exclude  such  from  the  ministry,  but  allow  them  to  be 
ordained,  provided  they  first  gave  away  to  the  poor  what 
they  had  gained  by  usury,  and  promised  not  to  exercise  it 
for  the  future. 

Sect.  0. — Nor  One  who  had  voluntarily  dismembered  his  own  Body. 

Another  crime,  which  made  a  man  irregular,  and  de- 
barred him  from  the  privilege  of  ordination,  was  the  disfi- 
guring or  dismembering  of  his  own  body.  If  any  man  in- 
deed happened  to  be  born  an  eunuch,  there  was  no  law 
against  his  ordination;  for  Eusebius*  says,  Dorotheas, 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  was  an  eunuch  from  his  mother's 
womb.  And  Socrates  •  and  Sozomen  say  of  Tigris,  pres- 
byter of  Constantinople,  that  he  was  made  an  eunuch  by  a 
barbarian  master.  Or  if  a  man  had  suffered  the  loss  of  any 
member  by  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors ;  as  many  con- 
fessors in  the  Diocletian  persecution  had  their  right  eyes 
bored  out,  and  their  left  legs  enfeebled;  in  that  case  there 
was  no  prohibition  of  their  ordination,  except  they  were 
utterly  incapacitated  from  doing  the  office  of  ministers,  by 
being  made  blind,  or  deaf,  or  dumb.  For  so  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons  *  determined  ;  "  a  man,  that  bad) 
lost  an  eye,  or  is  maimed  in  his  leg,  may  be  ordained 
bishop,  if  he  be  otherwise  worthy.  For  it  is  not  any  im- 
perfection of  body,  that  defiles  a  man,  but  the  pollution  of 
his  soul.  Yet,  if  a  man  is  deaf  or  blind,  he  shall  not  be 
made  bishop ;  not  because  he  is  polluted,  but  because  he 
will  not  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  function.1" 
The  council  of  Nice  adds  a  third  case,  in  which  it  was  law-* 
ful  to  ordain  dismembered  persons ;  which  was,  when  in 
case  of  a  mortal  distemper  the  physicians  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  cutoff  one  limb  of  the  body  to  save  the  whole.   AH 


1  Ba»il.  can.  14.  ap.  Bevercg.  Pandect,  torn,  ii,  »  E«seb,  lib.  ?U.  e.  tt. 

3  Sncrat.  lib.  vi.  c.  15.    Sozom.  lib.  \ni,  c.  24t  *  Canon.  Ap**, 

c.  70  et  77. 
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these  were  excepted  cases,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
canons  did  not  extend  to  them ;  but  the  crime  was,  when 
any  one  dismembered  himself  in  health,  as  the  Nicene 
canon1  words  it;  such  an  one  was  not  to  be  ordained,  or  if 
he  was  ordained,  when  he  committed  the  fact,  he  was  to  be 
deposed.  The  Apostolical  Canons9  give  this  reason  for  it, 
"  because  such  an  one  is  in  effect  a  self-murderer,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  workmanship  of  God."  Nor  was  it  any  ex- 
cuse in  this  case,  that  a  man  made  himself  an  eunuch  out  of 
a  pretended  piety,  or  to  avoid  fornication.  For  such  were 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  canon,  as  well  as  any  others ; 
which  is  noted  by  Gennadius  *  and  the  council  of  Aries.4 
And  indeed  the  first  reason  of  making  the  canon  was  to 
prevent  that  mistaken  notion  of  piety,  which  had  once  pos- 
sessed Origen,6  who  taking  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
u  there  are  some,  that  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake,"  in  a  wrong  sense,  fulfilled  them 
literally  upon  himself.  And  the  Valesian  heretics  carried 
the  matter  a  little  further,  asserting,  that  men  ought  to 
serve  God  after  that  manner ;  and  therefore  they  both  made 
themselves  eunuchs,  and  all  that  came  over  to  them,  as  St* 
Austin6  informs  us.  It  was  to  correct  and  discountenance 
these  erroneous  opinions  and  practices,  that  the  Church  at 
first  made  this  rule  ;  which  was  so  nicely  observed,  that  we 
scarce  meet  with  two  instances  to  the  contrary  in  after  ages. 
Leontius  made  himself  an  eunuch  to  avoid  suspicion  in 
his  converse  with  the  virgin  Eustolium ;  but  he  was  deposed 
from  the  office  of  presbyter  for  the  fact,  and  it  gave  occasion 
to  the  council  of  Nice  to  renew  the  ancient  canon  against 
such  practices:  so  that  when  the  Arians  afterward  ordained 
him  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  historians 7  tell  us,  the  Catho- 
lics generally  declaimed  against  his  ordination  as  uncano- 
nical.  The  only  instance,  that  looks  like  a  dispensation 
with  this  rule,  is  what   we  have  in  Baronius  concerning 


1  Con.  Nic.  c.  1.  *  Canon.  A  post.  c.  21.  '  Gennad.  de 

Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  73.  *  Con.  Arelat.  2.  c.  7.    Si  qui  se,  carnali  vitio 

repugnare  nescientes,  abscindunt,  ad  Clerum  pervenirenon  possuiit. 
*  Vid,  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Epiphan.  Her.  64.  n.  8.  6  Aug.  de  Heer. 

c.  37.    Valesii  et  seipsos  castrant,  et  hospites  suos,  hoc  inodo  existiraantes 
Duo  se  debere  servire.  7  Socrat.  lib.  ii.  c.26.    Theodor.  lib.  ii.  c. 24. 
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Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ordaining  Amnion,  the 
Egyptian  monk,  who  to  avoid  being  ordained  had  cut  off 
his  own  right  ear  to  make  himself  irregular ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  Baronius1  says,  Timotheus  ordained  him,  and 
justified  what  he  did  with  this  expression :  "  that  this  law 
indeed  was  observed  by  the  Jews ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  if 
they  brought  to  him  a  man  without  a  nose,  that  was  but  of 
good  morals,  he  would  ordain  him  bishop/9  But  there  is  ^ 
some  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  narration ;  for  not 
only  Palladius,  whom  Baronius  cites,  but  Socrates9  and 
Sozomen,  in  telling  the  story,  seem  rather  to  intimate,  that  \\ 
he  was  not  ordained.  However,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it 
is  a  singular  instance,  and  we  shall  hardly  find  such  another 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Church ;  which  shows,  how  cau- 
tious the  ancients  were  in  observing  this  rule,  that  they 
might  not  bring  any  disrepute  or  scandal  upon  the  Church. 

Sect.  10.  —Men  only  accountable  for  Crimes  committed  after  Baptisn,  at  to 

what  concerned  Ordination. 

But  in  all  these  and  the  like  cases  there  is  one  thing  par- 
ticularly to  be  observed,  that  the  crimes,  which  made  men 
irregular,  were  generally  understood  to  be  such  only  as 
were  committed  after  baptism.  For  all  crimes,  committed 
before  baptism,  were  supposed  to  be  so  purged  away  in  the 
waters  of  baptism,  as  that  a  perfect  amnesty  passed  upon 
them,  and  men,  notwithstanding  them,  were  capable  of 
ordination.  So  that  not  only  the  crimes,  which  men  com- 
mitted whilst  they  were  heathens,  but  such,  as  they  fell 
into  when  they  were  catechumens,  were  overlooked  in  this 
inquiry,  when  their  morals  came  to  be  examined  for  ordina- 
tion. This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  known  case  of  St 
Austin,  whose  faults  were  never  objected  to  him  at  his  or- 
dination, because  they  were  only  such  as  preceded  his  bap- 
tism ;  but  also  from  the  rule  made  in  the  council  of  Ancyra, 
in  the  case  of  such  as  lapsed  into  idolatry  whilst  they  were 
only  catechumens.  For  the  canon8  says,  "  That  such,  as 
sacrificed   before   baptism,   and  were   afterward  baptised, 


1  Baron,  an.  385.  p.  51S.  *  Socrat.  lib.  it.  c.93.    Sozom.  lib.  rii. 

c.  30.    Pallad.  Hist.  Lausiar .  c.  12.  8  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  IS. 
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tag-lit  be  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  as  persons 
hat  were  cleansed  from  all  crimes  by  the  sanctification  of 
laptism."  It  is  true,  that  only  one  crime  of  sacrificing  is 
lere  specified;  but  by  parity  of  reason  the  rule  must  be 
Understood  to  extend  to  all  other  cases  of  the  like  nature  ; 
od  so  the  practice  of  die  Church  has  commonly  determined. 

met.  11.— fixbept  arty  great  Irregularity  happened  in  their  Baptism  Itself. 

As  in  the  Case  of  Clinic  Baptism. 

Vet  here  again  we  must  observe,  that,  if  any  great  inregu- 
ferity  happened  in  men's  baptism  itself,  such  crimes  were 
Iways  objected  against  them,  to  debar  them  from  ordina- 
ion.  Thus  it  was  frequently  with  those,  who  were  baptized 
ttly  with  clinic  baptism  in  time  of  sickness  or  urgent  ne- 
cessity, when  they  had  carelessly  deferred  their  baptism  to 
tich  a  critical  moment,  and  might  have  had  it  sooner,  had 
t  not  been  their  own  default.  This  delaying  of  baptism 
ras  always  esteemed  a  very  great  crime,  and  worthy  of 
tome  ecclesiastical  censure;  and  therefore  the  Church, 
itnong  other  methods  which  she  took  to  discountenance  the 
practice  of  it,  thought  fit  to  punish  persons,  who  had  been 
fuilty  of  it,  and  had  put  themselves  upon  the  fatal  necessity 
>f  a  clinic  baptism,  by  denying  them  ordination.  We  have 
i  canon,  in  the  council  of  Neo-Caesarea,1  to  this  purpose; 
'  If  any  man  is  baptized  only  in  time  of  sickness,  he  shall 
lot  be  ordained  a  presbyter,  because  his  faith  was  not 
voluntary,  but  as  it  were  of  constraint;  except  his  subse- 
quent faith  and  diligence  recommend  him,  or  else  the 
icarcity  of  men  make  it  necessary  to  ordain  him."  And 
that  this  was  an  old  rule  of  the  Church  appears  from  the 
iccount,  which  Cornelius9  gives  of  the  ordination  of  Nova- 
ian  to  be  presbyter.  He  says,  "  the  clergy  and  many  of 
the  people  objected  against  it,  alleging,  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  ordain  one,  who  had  been  baptized  upon  his  bed 
in  time  of  sickness ;  and  that  the  bishop  was  forced  to  in- 
tercede with  them,  to  give  way  to  his  ordination,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  grace  and  favour;"  which  shows,  that  the  ordination 


1  Con.  Neo-Ces.  c.  19.  *  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  tI.  e.  43. 
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of  such  was  contrary  to  the  common  rule  and  practice  of' 
the  Church. 

Sect.  12.— And  Heretical  Baptiau* 

In  like  manner  they,  who  were  baptized  by  heretics,  were 
not  ordinarily  allowed  clerical  promotion,  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  council 
of  Eliberis1  is  very  peremptory  in  its  decree;  "  that,  what- 
ever heresy  they  came  from,  they  should  not  be  ordained ; 
or  that,  if  any  such  were  already  ordained,  they  should  be 
undoubtedly  degraded."  Pope  Innocent9  testifies  for  the 
same  practice  in  the  Roman  Church,  saying,  "  It  is  the 
custom  of  our  Church,  to  grant  only  lay-communion  to 
those,  that  return  from  heretics,  by  whom  they  were  bap- 
tized, and  not  to  admit  any  of  them  to  the  very  lowest  order 
of  the  clergy."  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  council 
of  Nice  dispensed  with  the  Novatians8  in  this  respect, 
allowing  their  clergy,  though  both  baptized  and  ordained 
among  them,  to  be  received  with  imposition  of  hands,  and 
retain  their  orders  in  the  Church.  And  the  African  fathers 
granted  the  same  indulgence  to  the  Donatists,  to  encourage 
them  to  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For 
in  the  council  of  Carthage,  Anno  397,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  African  Code,*  a  proposal  was  made,  "  that  such, 
as  had  been  baptized  among  the  Donatists  in  their  infancy 
by  their  parents'  fault,  without  their  own  knowledge  and 
consent,  should,  upon  their  return  to  the  Church,  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  ordination;'1  and  in  the  next  council5  the 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  decree  past  accordingly  in 
favour  of  them.  By  which  we  may  understand,  that  this 
was  a  piece  of  discipline,  that  might  be  insisted  on  or 
waved,  according  as  Church-governors  in  prudence  thought 


1  Con.  Eliber.  c.  51.  Ex  omni  hsresi  qui  ad  nos  Fidelia  venerit,  misW 
est  ad  Clerura  promovendus.  Vel  si  qui  sunt  in  prceteritum  ordinati,  sine 
dubio  deponentur.  9  Innoc.  Ep.  22.    Nostra  lex  Ecclesiss  est,  ▼eni- 

entibus  ab  Hsreticis,  qui  tamen  illic  baptizati  sunt,  per  mantis  impositions 
Laicam  tantura  tribuere  Communionem,  nee  ex  his  aliquem  in  Clericatfts 
honorem  Tel  exiguum  subrogare.  s  Con.  Nic.  c.  8.     Xcipo&nsfuvac 

ivrttt;  fiivuv  HTUQ  iv  ry  «Xr)py.  *  Cod*  Can.  Afric.  c.  48»  al.  4t» 

*  Ibid.  c.  68.  al.  &7. 
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most  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  Church.  But  in 
case  the  persons  so  returning  had  been  baptized  by  such 
heretics,  whose  baptism  was  null,  and  to  be  reiterated  in 
the  Church ; — as  the  baptism  of  the  Paulianists,  or  Samosa- 
tenian  heretics,  was; — in  that  case  it  was  deterjnined  by 
the  great  council  of  Nice,  that  such  persons,  when  they 
.were  re-baptized,  might  be  ordained.1  For  baptism,  as  has 
been  noted  before,  set  men  clear  of  all  crimes ;  and  their 
former  baptism  being  null,  that  was  reckoned  their  only 
baptism  which  they  received  at  their  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  no  crimes,  committed  before  that,  were  then 
to  prejudice  their  ordination  in  the  Church. 

Sect.  13.— No  Man  to  be  Ordained,  who  had  not  made  all  his  Fatnilj 

Catholic  Christians. 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  another  qualification  re- 
quired of  persons  to  be  ordained,  because  it  was  of  great 
use  and  service  in  the  Church ;  which  was,  that  none  should 
be  admitted,  at  least  to  the  superior  degrees  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  or  deacons,  before  they  had  made  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  family  Catholic  Christians.  This  is  a  rule  we 
.find  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,8  which  was  equally 
designed  to  promote  the  conversion  of  pagans,  Jews,  here- 
tics, and  schismatics,  who  are  all  opposed  to  Catholic 
Christians.  And  it  was  a  very  proper  rule  in  that  case; 
since  nothing  could  be  more  disadvantageous  or  disho- 
nourable to  religion,  than  to  have  any  countenance  or 
secret  encouragement  given  to  its  opposers,  by  those  who 
were  designed  to  serve  at  the  altar.  Besides  that,  this  was 
but  a  proper  way  of  making  reprisals  upon  the  heathen 
religion.  For  Julian  had  made  a  like  decree  for  his  pagan- 
prieste,  in  opposition  to  the  Christians  f  charging  Arsacius, 
high-priest  of  Galatia, — "  that  he  should  admit  none  to 
the  priest's  office,  who  tolerated  either  servants,  or  children, 
or  wives,  that  were  Galilaeans ;  and  did  not  come  with  their 


1  Con.  Nic.  e.  19.    '  kva^awrnrdivrtq  xuporovu9$*HTav.  B  Con. 

Carth.iii.c.  18.  Ut  Episcopi,  Presbyteri,  et  Diaconi  non  ordinentur,  prius- 
quam  omnes,  qui  sunt  in  domo  eornm,  Christianos  Catholicos  fecerint. 
*  Julian.  Ep.  ad  Arsac.  ap.  Sozomen.  lib.  f.  c.  16. 
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whole  family  and  retinue  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  in  the 
idol-temples."  It  had  been  a  great  omission  and  oversight 
in  the  governors  of  the  Christian  Church,  had  they  not 
been  as  careful  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  true  religion  m 
the  families  of  their  ministers,  as  that  pagan  prince  was  to 
secure  a  false  religion  among  his  idol-priests ;  and  there* 
fore  had  there  been  nothing  more  than  emulation  in  the 
case,  yet  that  had  been  a  sufficient  reason  to  have  laid  this 
injunction  upon  all  the  candidates  of  the  Christian  priest* 
hood. 

Sect.  14. — What  Methods  were  anciently  taken  to  prevent  Sinoniaesil 

Promotions. 

There  is  but  one  qualification  more  I  shall  mention, 
under  this  head,  which  was,  that  men  should  come  honestly 
and  legally  to  their  preferment,  and  use  no  indirect  or 
sinister  arts  to  procure  themselves  an  ordination.  Merit, 
and  not  bribery,  was  to  be  their  advocate,  and  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  in  all  elections.  In  the  three  first 
ages,  whilst  the  preferments  were  small,  and  the  persecn-s 
tions  great,  there  was  no  great  danger  of  ambitious  spirits, 
nor  any  great  occasion  to  make  laws  against  simoniacal  pro- 
motions. For  then  martyrdom  was,  as  it  were,  a  thing 
annexed  to  a  bishopric ;  and  the  first  persons,  that  were 
cjmmonly  aimed  and  struck  at,  were  the  rulers  and  gover- 
nors of  the  Church.  But  in  after  ages,  ambition  and  bribery 
crept  in  among  other  vices,  and  then  severe  laws  were  made, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  to  check  and  prevent  them. 
Sulpicius  Severus  takes  notice  of  this  difference  betwixt  the 
ages  of  persecution,  and  those  that  followed,  when  he  says,1 
"  that  in  the  former,  men  strove  who  should  run  fastest  to 
those  glorious  combats,  and  more  greedily  sought  for 
martyrdom  by  honourable  deaths,  than  in  after-times,  by 
wicked  ambitions,  they  sought  for  the  bishoprics  of  the 
Church."  This  implies,  that  in  the  age  when  Sulpicius 
lived,   in  the  fifth  century,   some  irregular  arts  were  used* 


1  Sever.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  p.  99.  Certatim  in  gloriosa  certain!  oa  ruebaotnr, 
multoque  avidius  turn  niartyria  gloriosis  mortibus  quterebantur,  quasi  nry 
Episopatus  pi  avis  oinbitionibus  appctuntur. 
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particular  men,  to  advance  themselves  to  the  prefer- 
nts  of  the  Church.    To  correct  whose  ambition  and  ill 
signs,  the  Church  inflicted  very  severe  censures  upon  all 
&  as  were  found  guilty  of  simony,  or,  as  some  then1 
led  it,  Xpivtfjtwopdav,  the  selling  of  Christ.    The  council 
Chalcedon  decreed,8  "  that  if  any  bishop  gave  ordination, 
an  ecclesiastical  office  or  preferment  of  any    kind,  for 
>ney,  he  himself  should  loose  his  office,  and  the  party  so 
sferred  be  deposed."    And  the  reader  may  find  several 
ter  constitutions  of  the  same  import,    in   those  called 
i  Apostolical   Canons ;  *    the  council  of  Constantinople 
nder    Gennadius,    Anno  459 ;     the   second    council  of 
leans;*  Bracara,'  and  many  others.     The  imperial  laws 
k>  were  very  properly  contrived  to  prevent  this  abuse ; 
r  by  one   of  Justinian's  laws7  it   was   enacted,    "  that, 
lenever  a  bishop  was  to  be  chosen,  the  electors  themselves 
ould  take  an  oath,  and  insert  it  into  the  election-paper, 
it  they  did  not  choose  him  for  any  gift,  or  promise,  or 
endsbip,  or  any  other  cause,  but  only  because  they  knew 
m  to  be  a  man  of  the  true  Catholic  Faith,  and  an  unblam- 
>le  life,   and  good  learning."     And  in  another  of  his  laws, 
lere  this  same  injunction  is  repeated,  it  is  further  provided, 
that  the  party  elected  shall  also  at  the  time  of  his  ordina- 
>n  take  an  oath,  upon  the  Holy  Gospels,  that  he  neither 
tve8  nor  promised,  by  himself  or  other,  nor  hereafter  will 
ve  to  his  ordainer,  or  to  his  electors,  or  any  other  person, 
iy  thing  to   procure  him  an  ordination."     And  for  any 
shop  to  ordain  another  without  observing  the  rule  pre- 
ribed,  is  deposition  by  the  same  law,  both. for  himself  and  • 


1  Vid.  Epist.  Alexandri  Alexandrini,  aj>.  Theodor.  lib.  i.  ct  4. 
ton.  Chalced.  c.  ii.  8  Canon.  Apost.  c.  29.  4  Con. 

».  Epist.  Synod.  Con.  torn.  iy.  p.  1925.  *  Con.  Anrel.  ii.  c.  S  et  4. 

Iracar.  ii.  c.  8.  T  Justin.  Novel,  exxiii.  c.  1.    Propositi! 

,  sacrosanctis  Eyangeliis,  periculo  suarura  animarum  dicentes  in  ipsis  decre* 
,  quia  neque  propter  aliquam  donationero,  nee  Promissionem,  aut  Amicitiam, 
t  aliam  quamlibet  causam,  Bed  sclentes  eos  recta  et  Catholics  Fidei,  et 
nests  esse  Vits,  et  literas  nosse,  hos  elegernnt.  •  NoTel. 

xxYii.  c.  2.  Jusjurandum  autem  suscipere  enm  qui  ordinatur,  per  Dirinat 
:riptnras,  quod  neque  per  se  ipsum  neque  per  aliam  Personam  dedit  quid, 
:t  promisit,  neque  posthac  dabit,  vel  ordinanti  ipsum,  yel  his  qui  sacra  pro  eo 
ffragia  fecerunt,  vel  alii  cuiquam  ordinatlonis  de  ipso  faciends  nomine,  4c, 
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the  other  whom  he  ordained.  These  were  some  of  those 
&noient  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  examination  of  men's 
lives  and  morals,  before  they  were  consecrated  to  4be  sacred 
function,  or  admitted  to  serve  in  any  of  the  chief  attest 
of  the  Church. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Qualifications  of  Persona  to  be  Ordained?  respecting 
their  outward  State  and  Condition  in  the  World. 

Sect.  I.— No  Soldier  to  be  Ordained. 

A  THIRD  inquiry  was  made  into  men's  outward  state  sad 
condition  in  the  world.  For  there  were  some  callings  and 
states  of  life,  which  debarred  men  from  the  privilege  of 
ordination,  not  because  they  were  esteemed  absolutely 
sinful  vocations,  but  because  the  duties  attending  then 
were  commonly  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with  the  office* 
of  the  clergy.  Of  this  nature  were  all  those  callings,  which 
come  under  the  general  name  of  Militia  Romana,  which  we 
cannot  so  properly  English,  the  military  life,  as  the  service 
of  the  empire.  For  it  includes  several  offices,  as  well  civil, 
.  as  military  ;  the  Romans,  as  Oothofred l  and  other  learned 
persons  have  observed,  calling  all  inferior  offices  by  the 
name  of  Militia.  So  there  were  three  sorts  of  it,  Militia 
Palatina,  Militia  Castrensis  or  Armata,  and  Militia  Prasi- 
dialis  or  Cohortalis  ;  the  first  including  the  officers  of  the 
emperor's  palace  ;  the  second,  the  armed  soldiery  of  the 
camp  ;  and  the  third,  the  apparitors  and  officials  of  judges 
and  governors  of  provinces ;  all  which  were  so  tied  to  their 
service,  that  they  could  not  forsake  their  station.  And 
for  that  reason,  the  laws  of  the  state  forbad  any  of 
them  to  be  entertained  as  ecclesiastics,  or  ordained 
among  the  clergy.      Honorius,9  the  emperor,  particularly 

1  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xii.  tit.   I.  de  Decurion.  Leg.  68.  Valet. 
Not.  in  Sozomen.  lib.  v.  c.  4  Pagi  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  375.  n.  11. 
*  Cod.  Th.  lib.  vii.  tit.  90.  de  Veteranis  Leg.  12.    Quoniam  plurimos  vei  ante 
militiam,  vel  post  inchoatam,  nee  peractam,  latere  object u  pise  religioois  agoo* 
viuius,  dum  se  quidain   vocabulo  Clericoruin  •  •  -  defendunt,  nuHl 
tali  excusari  objectione  permittimus,  &c. 
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made  a  law  to  this  purpose,  "  that  none,  who  were  origi- 
nally  tied  to  the  military  life,  as  some  were  even  by  birth, 
should,  either  before  or  after  they  were  entered  upon  that 
life,  take  upon  them  any  clerical  office,  or  think  to  excuse* 
themselves  from  their  service,  under  the  notion  of  becoming, 
ecclesiastical  persons/9  The  canons  of  the  Church  seem  to 
have  carried  the  matter  a  little  further ;  for  they  forbad  the; 
ordination  of  any,  who  had  been  soldiers  after  baptism, 
because  they  might  perhaps  have  embrewed  their  hands  in 
blood.  This  appears  from  the  letters  of  Innocent  the  First, 
who  blames  the  Spanish  Churches1  for  admitting*  such' 
persons  into  orders,  alleging  the  canons  of  the  Church' 
against  it.  The  first  council  of  Toledo  forbids  any  such  to* 
be  ordained  deacons,  though  they  had  never  been  concerned 
in  shedding  of  blood;"  because,9  though  they  had  not 
actually  shed  blood,  yet  by  entering  upon  the  military  life 
they  had  obliged  themselves,  if  occasion  had  so  required, 
to  have  done  it"  Which  seems  to  import,  that  soldiers 
might  be  allowed  in  the  inferior  services,  but  were  not  to 
be  admitted  to  the  sacred  and  superior  orders  of  the  Church* 

8ect.*8. — Nor  any  SUyc  or  Freedman  without  the  Consent  of  the  Patron. 

Another  state  of  life,  which  debarred  men  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  ordination,  was  that  of  slaves  or  vassals  in  the 
Roman  Empire ;  who,  being  originally  tied  by  birth  or  pur- 
chase to  their  patron's  or  master's  service,  could  not  legally 
be  ordained,  because  the  service  of  the  Church  was  incom- 
patible with  their  other  duties ;  and  no  man  was  to  be  de- 
frauded of  his  right  under  pretence  of  an  ordination.  Id 
this  case,  therefore,  the  patron  was  always  to  be  consulted 
before  the  servant  was  ordained.  Thus  in  one  of  those 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons3  we  find  a  decree,  "  that  no 
servants  should  be  admitted  among  the  clergy  without  the 

r  Innoc.  Ep.  xxiY.  c.  2.  Quantos  ex  militia,  qui  cum  protettatibut  obe- 
dferant,  terera  necessario  pracepta  rant  executi.  Ibid.  c.  4.  Ne  quispiam, 
qui  post  Baptismum  militaverit,  ad  ordinem  debeat  Clericatflt  admitti.  Vid. 
Ep.  9.  ad  Yictricium  rothomagens.  c.  9.  9  Con.  Tolet.  i.  c.  S.  Si  quia 

post  Baptismum  militarlt,  et  Ghlamydem  sumpserit,  aut  Cingulum  ad  necando* 
Fideles,  etiamsi  graria  non  admiserit,  si  ad  Cleruu  admissu*  fuerit,  Diaconif 
non  accipiat  dignitatem.  a  Canon.  Apost.  c.  88. 
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consent  of  their  masters,  to  the  grievance  of  the  owners 
and  subversion  of  their  families.  But  if  a  servant  be  found 
worthy  of  an  ecclesiastical  promotion,  as  Onesimus  was, 
and  his  master  give  his  consent,  and  grant  him  his  freedom, 
and  let  him  go  forth  from  his  house,  he  may  be  ordained.1* 
The  council  of  Toledo1  has  a  canon  to  the  same  purpose; 
and  the  council  of  Eliberis9  goes  a  little  further,  and  says, 
"  Though  a  secular  master,  (that  is,  an  heathen,  as  Albas- 
pinaeus  interprets  it,)  had  made  his  servant  a  freeman,  he 
should  not  be  ordained/9  The  reason  of  which  is  conceived 
to  be,  that  such  masters  gave  them  only  a  conditional  free- 
dom, and  still  retained  a  right  to  exact  certain  services  and 
manual  labours  of  them,  which  would  not  consist  with  the 
service  of  the  Church.  The  imperial  laws9  also  made  pro- 
vision in  this  case,  that  no  persons  under  such  obligations 
should  be  admitted  to  any  office  of  the  clergy ;  or,  if  they 
were  admitted  merely  to  evade  their  obligations,  their  mas* 
ters  should  have  power  to  recal  them  to  their  service,  unless 
they  were  bishops  or  presbyters,  or  had  continued  thirty 
years  in  some  other  office  of  the  Church.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  ordination  of  such  persons  was  prohibited 
only  upon  a  civil  account ;  not  because  that  state  of  life  was 
sinful,  or  that  it  was  any  undervaluing  or  disgrace  to  the 
function  to  have  such  persons  ordained,  but  because  the 
duties  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  would  not  well 
consist  together. 

Sect.  3. — Nor  any  Member  of  a  Civil  Company  or  8ociety  of  Tradesmea, 
who  were  tied  to  the  Service  of  the  Common-wealth. 

For  the  same  reason  the  laws  forbad  the  ordination  of  any 
persons,  who  were  incorporated  into  any  society  for  the  ser- 


1  Con.  Tolet.  i.  c.  10.  Clericos,  ti  quidem  obligati  sint  vel  pro  .ASquatioae, 
Tel  de  genera  alicujut  domOs,  non  ordinandos,  nisi  probate  vit»  faerfnt,  et 
patroni  consensus  accesserit.  *  Con.  Eliber.  c.  80.    Prohibendum  est, 

at  liberti,  quorum  patroni  in  seculo  fuerint,  ad  Clerum  proTahantur. 
*  Valent.  iii.  Novel.  12.  ad  Calcem  Cod.  Th.  Nullus  originarius,  inquUiaai, 
servus,  vel  colonus  ad  elericale  raunut  accedat  -  -  -  ut  vinculum  debits  coa- 
ditionis  evadat.  -  -  -  Originarii  sane  vel  tervi,  qui  jugura  naialium  deeli- 
nantes,  adecclesiasticum  se  ordinem  transtulerunt,  exceptis  Episcopis  etPret- 
byteris,  ad  dominorum  jura  recedant,  si  non  in  eodem  officio  annum tricectmua 
compleverunt. 
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vice  of  the  common-wealth,  unless  they  had  first  obtained 
the  leave  of  the.  society  and  prince,  under  whom  they 
served.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  law1  of  Justinian* 
which  forbids  any  of  those  called  Ta£c<Jrcu,  or  Cohortales, 
that  is,  the  officers  or  apparitors  of  judges,  to  be  ordained, 
unless  they  had  first  spent  fifteen  years  in  a  monastic  life. 
And  the  first  council  of  Orleans9  requires  expressly,  either 
the  command  of  the  prince,  or  the  consent  of  the  judge, 
before  any  such  secular  officer  be  ordained.  By  the  laws  of 
Theodosius  Junior,8  and  Valentinian  the  Third,4,  all  corpo- 
ration-men are  forbidden  to  be  ordained ;  and  if  any  such 
were  ordained  among  the  inferior  clergy,  they  were  to  be 
reclaimed  by  their  respective  companies ;  if  among  the  su- 
perior, bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons,  they  must  provide  a 
proper  substitute,  qualified  with  their  estate,  to  serve  in  the 
company  from  whence  they  were  taken.  The  reader,  that  is 
curious  in  this  matter,  may  find  several  other  laws  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,*  made  by  the  elder  Valentinian,  and 
Theodosius  the  Great,  with  respect  to  particular  civil  so- 
cieties so  incorporated  for  the  use  of  the  public ;  no  mem- 
ber of  which  might  be  ordained,  but  either  they  must  quit 
their  estates,  or  be  liable  to  be  recalled  to  the  service,  which 
they  had  unwarrantably  forsaken. 

Sect.  4. — Nor  any  of  the  Curialet,  or  Decurione*  of  the  Roman  Government. 

For  reasons  of  the  same  nature,  the  canons  were  precise 
in  forbidding  the  ordination  of  any  of  those,  who  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Curialcs,  or  Decuriones,  in 
the  Roman  government;  that  is,  such  as  were  members  of 
the  Curia,  the  court,  or  commonrcouncil  of  every  city. 
These  w$re  men,  who  by  virtue  of  their  estates  were  tied  to 


1  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c  xv.  Sed  aequo  cohortales,  neque  decuriones  Cleric! 
fiunto  -  •  -  Dempto  si  monarchicam  aliquis  ex  ipsis  vitam  non  minus  quin- 
decim  annis  transegerit.  "Con.  Aurel.  1.  c  4.    Nullua  secularium  ad 

Clericatus  offlcium  prssumatur,  nisi  aut  cum  Regis  jussione,  aut  cum  judicis 
Toluntate.  '  Theodos.  Novel.  26.  de  Corporatis  Urbis  Rome,  ad  Cal- 

«em  Cod.  Th.  *  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ibid.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xiv. 

tit.  4.  de  SuariU.  leg.  8.  Eos,  qui  ad  Clericatus  se  privilegia  contulenmf, 
aut  agnoscere  oportet  propriam  functionem,  aut  ei  corpori,  quod  declinant, 
proprii  patrimonii  facere  cessionem.  Vid.  ibid.  1.  14.  tit.  8.  de  Pistorlbus 
Jeg.  11.    It.  lib.  viii.  tit.  6.  de  Cursu  Publico,  leg.  40. 
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bear  the  offices  of  their  country ;  so  that  out  of  their  body 
were  chosen  all  civil  officers,  the  magistrates  of  every  city, 
the  collectors  of  the  public  revenue,  the  overseers  of  all 
public  works,  the  pontifices  or  flamens  who  exhibited  the 
public  games  and  shows  to  the  people,  with  abundance  of 
others,  whose  offices  are  specified  by  Gothofted1  to  the 
number  of  twenty-two,  which  I  need  not  here  recite.  These 
were  always  men  of  estates,  whose  substance  amounted  to 
the  value  of  three  hundred  solids ;  which  is  the  sum  that  it 
specified  by  Theodosius  Junior,9  as  qualifying  a  man  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Curia :  and  both  they  and  their  estates 
were  so  tied  to  civil  offices,   that  no  member  of  that  body 
was  to  be  admitted  into  any  ecclesiastical  office,  till  he  had 
first  discharged  all  the  offices  of  his  country,  or  else  pro- 
vided a  proper  substitute,  one  of  his  relations  qualified  with 
his  estate,  to  bear  offices  in  his  room.    Otherwise  the  per- 
son so  ordained  was  liable  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  (of 
which  I  give  a  more  particular  account  hereafter*  in  the 
next  book,)  to  be  called  back  by  the  Curia  from  an  eccle- 
siastical to  a  secular  life  again.     Which  was  such  an  incon- 
venience to  the  Church,  that  she  herself  made  laws  to 
prohibit  the  ordination  of  any  of  these  Curiales,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  molestation,    which  was   commonly  the 
consequent  of  their  ordination.      St.  Ambrose4  assures  us, 
"  that  sometimes  presbyters  and  deacons,   who  were  thus 
ordained  out  of  the  Cur  tales,  were  fetched  back  to  serve  in 
curial  offices,  after  they  had  been  thirty  years  and  more  in 
the  service  of  the  Church."     And  therefore  to  prevent  this 
calamity,  the  council  of  Illyricum,  mentioned  by  Theodoret,* 
made  a  decree,  "  that  presbyters  and  deacons  should  always 
be  chosen  out  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  not  out  of  these 
Curiales,  or  any  other  officers  of  the  civil  government.1' 
Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  frequently  refers  to  this  rule  of 


1  Gothofred.  Paratitlon.  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xli.  tit.  I.  de  Decorionibtu,  too.  if. 
p.  380.  *  Theodos.  Novel.  88.  ad.  Calcem  Cod.  Th.  *  See 

Book  v.  chap.'iii.  sect.  15.  4  Ambr.  Ep.  29.  Per  triginta  et  bmomerof 

annos  Presbyteri  quidam  gradu  functi,  vel  Ministri  Ecclesis  retrahuntar  a 
munere  sacro,  et  Curiae  deputantur.  *  Ap.  Theodor.  lib.  It.  c  9l 

'Ek  t*  UpariKH  raypaTO^  £,  fir)  drb  ri  Pukivrtipl*  i,  rpariwrurifc  dpx9C* 
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the  Church1  in  his  Epistles,  where  he  gives  two  reasons 
against  their  ordination.  First,  "that  they  were  often  re- 
called by  the  Curia  to  serve  in  civil  offices,  which  brought 
some  tribulation  upop  the  Church.'1  Secondly,  "  because 
many  of  them  bad  served  in  the  office  of  flam  ens9  after 
baptism ;  and  were  crowned,  as  the  heathen  high-priests 
were  used  to  be,  while  they  exhibited  the  public  games  and 
shows  to  the  people."  Which,  though  it  was  indulged  by 
the  civil  law  in  Christian  magistrates,  yet  the  Church 
reckoned  a  crime,  for  which  men  were  sometimes  ob- 
liged to  do  public  penance,  as  appears  from  the  canons'  of 
the  council  of  Eliberis ;  and  consequently  such  a  crime,  as 
made  men  irregular  and  incapable  of  ordination.  So  that 
upon  both  accounts  these  Curiales  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  orders  of  the  Church.  And  though  this  rule  by 
the  importunity  of  men  was  sometimes  transgressed,  yet 
the  laws,  both  of  Church  and  State,  always  stood  in  force 
Against  such  ordinations ;  and  sometimes  the  ordainers  them- 
selves were  punished  with  ecclesiastical  censures.  Of 
which  there  is  a  famous  instance  related  by  Sozomen,*  who 
«ays,  the  council  of  Constantinople,  Anno  360,  deposed 
Neonas  from  his  bishopric  for  ordaining  some  of  these  Cw- 
riales  bishops.  Sozomen  indeed  calls  them  "  IIoXtrEvdpuvot," 
but  that  is  but  another  name  for  Curiales,  whom  the  Greeks 
otherwise  term  "  BttXewal,  counsellors ;"  and  the  Latins, 
"  Municipes,  burghers,  or  corporation-men ;  and  Minor 
Senatus,5  the  little  senate  of  every  city"  in  opposition  to 
the  great  senate  of  Constantinople  and  Rome.  These  per- 
sons, whatever  denomination  they  went  by,  were  so  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Common-wealth,  that,  till  they 


1  Innoe.  Ep.  it.  e.  3.  De  Curialibus  manlfesta  ratio  est,  quonlam  eUi  in- 
vcniantur  hu  jus  modi  viri  qui  debeant  Clerici  fieri,  taraen  quoniam  sepius  ad 
Curiam  repetuatur,  cavendum  ab  his  est  propter  tribulationem,  quae  siepe  de 
liis  Ecclesia?  prownit.  9  Innoc.  Ep.  xaiv.  c.  4.  Neqne  de  Curialibus 

aliquem  ad  ecclesiasticnm  ordinem  venire  posse,  qui  post  baptisraum  yel 
coronati  fuerint,  vel  sacerdotium,  quod  dicitur,  stistinuerint,  ct  edftionea 
publicas  celebraverint,  &c.  *  Con.  Eliber.  c.  8.  ♦  Soeom. 

lib.  iv.  c.  24.  *  Majorian.  Novel.  1.  ad  Calcem  Cod.  Theod.  Curiales 

#ervos  esse  reipubltce  ac  viscera  civitatum  nullus  ignorat,  quorum  coetusa 
recte  appellavft  anliquita*  Miuorem  Senatum. 
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had  some  way  or  other  discharged  that  duty,  they  might 
not,  as  appears,  be  admitted  to  serve  id  any  office  of  the 
Church. 

Sect.  5.— Nor  any  Proctor  or  Guardian,  till  his  Office  expired. 

Indeed  it  was  a  general  rule  in  this  matter,  as  we  lean 
from  one  of  the  councils  of  Carthage,1  "  that  no  one  was 
to  be  ordained,  who  was  bound  to  any  qecular  servicer 
And  for  that  reason  it  was  decreed  by  the  same  council,  at 
-least  for  the  Churches  of  Afric,  "  that  no  agent  or  factor 
in  other  men's  business,  nor  any  guardian  of  orphans,  should 
be  ordained,  till  his  office  and  administration  was  perfectly 
expired ;  because  the  ordination  of  such9  would  otherwise 
turn  to,  the  reproach  and  defamation  of  the  Church."  Bat, 
if  I  mistake  not,  this  prohibition  did  not  extend  to  the  infe- 
rior orders,  but  only  to  those,  whose  office  was  to  serve  at 
the  altar. 

Sect.  6.— Pleaders  at  Law  denied  Ordination  in  the  Roman  Church. 

In  some  Churches  there  seems  also  to  have  been  an  ah-, 
solute  prohibition  and  rule  against  ordaining  advocates  or 
pleaders  at  taw,  not  only  whilst  they  continued  in  their 
profession,  but  for  ever  after.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  Roman  and  Spanish  Churches.  For  Inno- 
cent, bishop  of  Rome,  in  a  letter3  to  the  council  of  Toledo, 
complains  of  an  abuse  then  crept  into  the  Spanish  Church, 
which  was,  that  many,  who  were  exercised  in  pleading  at 
the  bar,  were  called  to  the  priesthood.  To  correct  which 
abuse,  as  he  deemed  it,  he  proposed  this  rule  to  them  to  be 
observed,  "  that  no  one,  who  had  pleaded  causes  after  bap- 
tism,* should  be  admitted  to  any  order  of  the  clergy." 
What  particular  reasons  the  Church  of  Rome  might  then 


1  Con.  Carth.  i.  c.  0.    Obnoxii  alienis  negotiis  non  ordinentur.  *Ibid. 

-  c.  8.  Procurators,  et  actores,  etiam  tutores  pupillorum  ....  si  ante  liber* 
tatem  negotiorum  vel  officiorum,  ab  aliquo  sine  consideratione  faerint  ordS- 
nati,  Ecclesia  infaroatur.  *  Innoc.  Ep.  24.  ad  Concil.  Tolet.  c.9. 

quantos  ex  eis,  qui  post  acceptam  baptismi  gratiara,  in  forensi  exercitatioac 
versati  sunt,  et  obtinendi  periinaciam  susceperunt,  accitos  ad  Sarerdotiim 
esse  comperimus  ?  4  Ibid.  c.  4.    Ne  quispiam  ad  ordinem  debeat  Cle- 

ricatus  admitti,  qui  causas  post  acceptum  baptismum  egerit. 
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e  for  this  prohibition  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  does  not  ap* 
r,  that  this  was  the  general  rule  of  the  whole  Catholio 
arch.  For  the  council  of  Sardica1  allows  a  lawyer  even 
>e  ordained  bishop,  if  he  first  went  regularly  through  the 
ces  of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter;  which  shows, 
t  the  custom,  as  to  this  particular,  was  not  one  and  the 
ie  in  all  Churches. 

bct.  7. — AlsoEnergomens,  Actors,  Stage-players,  Ac  in  all  Church**, 

[*he  reader  may  find  several  other  cautions,  given  by 
onadius,*  against  ordaining  any,  who  had  been  actors  or 
je-players ;  or  energumens,  during  the  time  of  their  be- 
possessed ;  or  such  as  had  married  concubines,  that  is, 
es  without  formality  of  law ;  or  that  had  married  harlots, 
srives  divorced  from  a  former  husbahd.  But  I  need  not 
st  upon  these,  since  the  very  naming  them  shows  all 
h  persons  to  have  been  m  such  a  state  of  life,  as  might 
sonably  be  accounted  a  just  impediment  of  ordination, 
rill  be  more  material  to  inquire,  what  the  ancients  meant 
digamy,  which,  after  the  Apostle,  they  always  reckoned 
objection  against  a  man's  ordination  T— And  whether  any 
r  of  perpetual  celibacy  was  exacted  of  the  ancient 
■gy,  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  orders  of  the 
arch  T— Which,  because  they  are  questions  that  come 
perly  under  this  head,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  resolve 
inctly,  but  briefly,  in  the  following  chapter. 
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the  State  of  Digamy  and  Celibacy  in  particular  ;  and  of 
he  Laws  of  the  Church  about  these,  in  reference  to  the 
indent  Clergy. 

8 bct.  1.— No  Digamist  to  be  Ordained,  by  the  Rule  of  the  Apostle. 

is  to  what  concerns  digamy,  it  was  a  primitive  aposto- 


3on.  Sardic.  <».  10.  'Edv  rtc  <rxo\a*usbc  &wb  rfc  Ayopae&lunro  iwitrieowoc 
«0«u,  pi)  *{><>!  hw  KaQi<7a<rQat,  l&v  p$  $  Avayvb^s,  $  Stairivs,  %  wpeff- 
ip«  inrnptolav'  iKTtkioy.  9  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm.  c.  78. 
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lical  rule,  "  that  a  bishop  or  a  deacon  should  be  one,  who 
was  the  husband  of  one  wife  only,"  on  which  rule  all  the 
laws  against  digamy  in  the  primitive  Church  were  founded. 
But  then  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  ancients  were  not 
exactly  agreed  about  the  sense  of  that  apostolical  rule;  and 
that  occasioned  different  notions  and  different  practices 
among  them  in  reference  to  the  ordination  of  digamists. 

Sect.  ».— Three  different  Opinions  among  the  Ancients  about  Digamy.  I. 
That  all  Persons  wire  to  bp  refused  Orders,  as  Digamists,  who  wert 
twice  Married  after  Baptism. 

One  very  common  and  prevailing  notion  was,  that  all  per- 
sons were  to  be  refused  orders,  as  digamists,  who  were 
twice  married  after  baptism,  though  legally  and  succes- 
sively to  two  wives,  one  after  another.  For  though  they 
did  not  condemn  second  marriages,  as  sinful  and  unlawful, 
with  the  Novatians  and  Montanists ;  yet  upon  presumption 
that  the  Apostle  had  forbidden  persons  twice  married  to  be 
ordained  bishops,  they  repelled  such  from  the  superior 
orders  of  the  Church.  That  this  was  the  practice  of  some 
Churches  in  the  time  of  Origen,  may  appear  from  what  he 
says  in  his  Comments  upon  St.  Luke,  "  that  not  only  for- 
nication,1 but  marriages  excluded  men  from  the  dignities 
of  the  Church ;  for  no  digamist  could  be  either  bishop,  or 
presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  deaconess  in  the  Church,"  T«- 
tullian,  when  he  became  aMontanist,  laid  hold  of  this  argu- 
ment, and  urged  it  to  decry  second  marriages  in  all  per- 
sons; pleading,9  "  that  a  layman  could  not  in  decency 
desire  licence  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  be  married  a  second 
time,  seeing  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons,  were  but  once  married;"  which  he  re- 
peats frequently3  in  several  parts  of  his  writings.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  many  other  ancient  writers,  St. 


1  Orig.  Horn.  17.  in  Luc.  p.  229.  Ab  ecclesiasticis  dignitatlbut  non  solum 
fornicatio,  sed  et  nuptjre  repellunt:  neque  eniin  Episcopus,  nee  Presbyter, 
m»c  Diuconus,  nee  Vidua,  possunt  esse  di garni.  *  Ter- 

tul.  de  Monogam.  c.  11.  Qualis  es  id  matriraonium  postulans,  quod  fit,  a 
quibus  postulas,  non  licet  habere  ?— Ab  Epifteopo  monogamo,  a  Pre»b>tfris 
vi  Diaconis  ejusdem  sacrament i,  &c.  s  Vid.TcrtuU  de  Pomiteot.  c  9. 

De  Exhort.  Castitat,  c.  7.  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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ibrose,1  St.  Jerom,9  Gennadius,*  Epiphariius,*  and  the 
moils  of  Agde,*  and  Carthage,*  put  the  same  sense  upon 
t  words  of  the  Apostle.  Only  Epiphanius  puts  a  drstinc- 
n  between  the  superior  and  inferior  orders,  making  the 
e  in  this  sense  obligatory  to  the  former,  but  not  to  the 
ter. 

rr.  8. — 2.    Others  extended  the  Rule  to  all  Persons  twice  Married,  whe* 

ther  before  or  after  Baptism. 

Some  there  are  again,  who  gave  the  rule  a  stricter  expo- 
ion,  making  it  a  prohibition  not  only  of  ordaining  persons 
ice  married  after  baptism,  but  also  such  as  were  twice  mar-' 
d  before  it,  or  once  before  and  once  after ;  as  many  Gen- 
es and  catechumens  happened  to  be  in  those  times,  when 
ptism  was  administered  to  adult  persons.  St  Ambrose  * 
is  of  opinion,  that  even  these  were  to  be  excluded  from 
iination ;  and  so  it  was  decreed  by  Innocent,  bishop  of 
>me,8  and  the  council  of  Valencia9  in  France.  But  this 
tinion  was  generally  rejected  by  others,  as  furthest  from 
e  sense  of  the  Apostle. 

ct.  4. — S.    The  most  probable  Opinion  of  those,  who  thought  the  Apostle 
by  Digamists  meant  Polygamists,  and  such  as  married  after  Ditorce. 

The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  those  ancient  wri- 
rs,  who  interpret  the  Apostle's  rule  as  a  prohibition  cf 
darning-  polygamists,  or  such  as  had  married  many  wives 
,  the  same  time ;  and  such  as  had  causelessly  put  away 
ieir  wives,  and  married  others  after  divorcing  the  former ; 
hich  were  then  very  common  practices  both  among  Jew  s 
id  Gentiles,  but  scandalous  in  themselves,  and  such  as 
le  Apostles  would  have  to  be  accounted  just  impediments; 
F  ordination.  This  is  the  sense,  which  Chrysostom 10  and 
heodoret11  propose  and  defend,  as  most  agreeable  to  the 


1  Ambroa.  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  60.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotiaw. 

p.  II.  ad  Geront.  Ep.  98.  ad.  Ocean.  s  Gennad.  de  Eccles.  Dogm. 

78.  ♦  Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  n.  81.  *  Con.  Agathen.  c.  I. 

Con.  Carth.  W.  c.  60.  T  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  ad  Vercellenses. 

Innoc.  Ep.  ii.  c.  6.    Ep.  xxii.  c.  2.    Ep.  xxir.  c.  6.  9  Con.  Valentin. 

1.  ,0  Chrysost.  Horn.  x.  in  1  Tim.  Ui.  2.    Hem.  ii.  in  tit.  1. 0. 

Theod.  Com.  in  1  Tim.  Hi.  2. 
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blind  of  the  Apostle.  And  it  is  certain,  that  second  mar- 
riages in  any  other  sense  were  not  always  an  insuperable 
objection  against  men's  ordination  in  the  Christian  Church. 
For  Tertullian  !  owns,  that  there  were  bishops  among  the 
Catholics,  who  had  been  twice  married ;  though,  in  his  style, 
that  was  an  affront  to  the  Apostle.  And  it  appears  from 
the  Letters  of  Siricius,9  and  Innocent,8  that  the  bishops  of 
Spain  and  Greece  made  no  scruple  to  ordain  such  generally 
among  the  clergy ;  for  they  take  upon  them  to  reprove  them 
for  it.  Theodoret,  agreeably  to  his  own  notion,  ordained 
one  Ireneeus  bishop,  who  was  twice  married ;  and,  when 
Some  objected  against  the  legality  of  the  ordination  upon 
that  account,  he  defended  it  by  the  common  practice  of 
other  Churches.  "  Herein,1*  says  he,*  "  I  followed  the 
example  of  my  predecessors."  Alexander,  bishop  of  the 
apostolical  see  of  Antioch,  withAcacius,  of  Beroea,  ordained 
Diogenes,  a  digamist ;  and  Praylius  ordained  Domninus  of 
Ceesarea,  a  digamist  likewise.  Prochis,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, received  and  approved  the  ordination  of  many 
such;  and  so  do  the  bishops  of  Pontus  and  Palestine, 
among  whom  no  controversy  is  made  about  it.  From  hence 
it  appears,  that  the  practice  of  the  Church  varied  in  this 
matter ;  and  that  therefore  Bellarmin  and  other  Romanists 
very  much  abuse  their  readers,  when  they  pretend  that  the 
ordination  of  digamists,  meaning  persons  twice  lawfully 
married,  is  both  against  the  rule  of  the  Apostle,  and  the 
universal  consent  and  practice  of  the  Church. 

Sect.  5.— No  Vow  of  Celibacy  required  of  the  Clergy,  as  a  Condition  of  their 

Ordination,  for  the  Three  first  Ages. 

They  still  more  abuse  their  readers,  in  pretending,  that  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  or  abstinence  from  conjugal 
society,  was  required  of  the  clergy,  as  a  condition  of  their 
ordination,  even  from  the  apostolical  ages.  For  the  con- 
trary is  very  evident  from  innumerable  examples  of  bishops 


1  Tertul.  de  Monogam.  c.  12.      Quot  enira  et  digami  president  apnd  to*, 
insultantes  utique  Apostolo  ?  *  Siric.  Bp.  1.  ad  Himer.  Tarraeon. 

c.  8.  *  Innoc.  Ep.  22.  ad  Episc.  Maced.  c.  1.  *  Theod. 

Ep.  1 10.  ad  Doranum. 
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nd  presbyters,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  matrimony  without 
ay  prejudice  to  their  ordination  or  function.  It  is  generally 
greed  by  ancient  writers,  that  most  of  the  Apostles  were 
tarried.  Some  say,  all  of  them  except1  St.  Paul  and  St. 
ohn.  Others  say,  St.  Paul  was  married  also,  because  he 
rrite8  "  to  his  yoke-fellow,"  whom  they  interpret  his  wife, 
hil.  iv.  3.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,* 
'herein  he  seems  to  be  followed  by  Eusebius,*  and  Origen,* 
nd  the  author  of  the  Interpolated  Epistle6  to  the  Church 
f Philadelphia  undeT  the  name  of  Ignatius;  whom  some 
lodem  Romanists,  mistaking  him  for  the  true  Ignatius,  have 
lGtet  disingenuously  mangled,  by  erasing  the  name  of  Paul 
ut  of  the  text;  which  foul  dealing  bishop  Usher6  has  ex- 
osed,  and  Cotelerius7  does  in  effect  confess  it,  when  he 
wn8  that  the  author  himself  wrote  it,  and  that  he  therein 
>Uowed  the  authority  of  Clemens,Origen,  and  Eusebius.  But 
assing  by  this  about  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
ute  among  learned  men,  the  major  part  inclining  to  think, 
lat  he  always  lived  a  single  life,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
ther8  of  the  Apostles  were  married.  And  in  the  next  ages 
fter  them  we  have  accounts  of  married  bishops,  presbyters, 
nd  deacons,  without  any  reproof  or  mark  of  dishonour  set 
pon  them.  As  to  instance  in  a  few,  Valens,  presbyter 
f  Philippi,  mentioned  by  Poly  carp;8  Chseremon,  bishop  of 
lilus,  an  exceeding  old  man,  who  fled  with  his  wife  to 
lount  Arabion  in  time  of  persecution,  where  they  both  po- 
shed together,  as  Eusebius  informs  us.9  Novatus  was  a 
larried  presbyter  of  Carthage,  as  we  learn  from  Cyprian  s 
Ipistles.10    Cyprian  himself  was  also  a  married  man,  as  Mr, 


1  Ambros.  ad  Hilar,  in  9  Cor.  xi.  Omnes  Apostoli,  ezceptis  Johanne  et 
inlo,  uxbres  habuerunt.  Vid.  Epiphan.  Hsr.  78.  Antidicomarianit.  n.  10. 
Dtelerius  cites  Eusebius,  Basil,  and  some  others  for  the  same  opinion.  Not* 
i  Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.    Interpolat.  n.  4.  *  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

,  p.  418.  *  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  30.  4  Orig.  Com.  in  Rom.  i. 

,  460.    Paulas  ergo  (sicut  quidam  tradant)  cum  uxore  Tocatus  est:  de  qua 
cit,  ad  Philippenses  scribens :  "  Rogo  te  etiam  germana  compar,  Ac.*' 
Pseudo-Ignat.    Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  n.  4.  •  Usser.  Dissert,  in  Ig- 

it.  c.  17.  T  Coteler.  Not.  in  Loc.  s  Poly  carp.  Ep.  ad 

bilip.  n.  11.  9  Euseb.  lib.  ri.  e.  if.  «•  Cypr.  Ep*  40. 

.  59.  ad  Cornel. 
VOL.  1.  3  B 
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Pagi1  confesses ;  and  sO'Was  Caecilius,*  the  presbyter,  that 
converted  him.  As  also  Numidicus,  another  presbyter  of 
Carthage,  of  whom  Cyprian  *  tells  us  this  remarkable  story, 
"  That  in  the  Decian  persecution  he  saw  his  own  wife,  with 
many  other  martyrs,  burnt  by  his  side ;  whilst  be  himself, 
lying  half  burnt,  and  covered  with  stones,  and  left  for  dead, 
was  found  expiring  by  his  own  daughter,  who  drew  him  oat 
of  the  rubbish,  and  brought  him  to  life  again,"  Easebios 
assures  us,  that  Phileas,*  bishop  of  Thmuis,  and  Philoroom 
had,  each  of  them,  both  a  wife  and  children ;  for  they  were 
urged  with  that  argument,  by  the  heathen  magistrate,  to  deny 
their  religion  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  ;  but  they  gener- 
ously contemned  his  argument,  and  gave  preference  to  the 
laws  of  Christ.  Epiphanius*  says,  Marcian,  the  heretic,  waa  the 
son  of  a  bishop,  and  that  he  was  excommunicated  by  his 
own  father  for  his  lewdness.  Domnus  also,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,6  is  said  to  be  son  to  Demetrian,  who  was  bishop  of  the 
same  place  before  him.  It  were  easy  to  add  abundance 
more  such  instances ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show,  that 
men  of  all  states  were  admitted  to  be  bishops  and  presby- 
ters in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church. 

Sect.  S.— The  Vanity  of  the  contrary  Pretences. 

The  most  learned  advocates  of  tl\e  Roman  Communion 
have  never  found  any  other  reply  to  all  this,  save  only  a 
groundless  pretence  of  their  own  imagination,  that  all  mar- 
ried persons,  when  they  came  to  be  ordained,  promised  to 
live  separate  from  their  wives  by  consent,  which  answered 
the  vow  of  celibacy  in  other  persons.  This  is  all,  that  Pagi7 
or  Schelstrate*  have  to  say  in  the  case,  after  all  the  writers 
that  have  gone  before  them  ;  which  is  said  not  only  without 
proof,  but  against  the  clearest  evidences  of  ancient  history, 
which  manifestly  prove  the  contrary.  For  Novatus,  pres- 
byter of  Carthage,  whose  case  Pagi  had  under  consideration, 
*  *  '  '  »— ~^~  i— -^p»—  ■  ■       i— — ^ ^ — — ^— — ^^» 

1  Pagi  Crit.  in  Baron,  ad  an.  248.  n.  4.  *  Pontius  Viu  Cyprian. 

■Cypr.  Ep.  35.  al.40.  Numidicus  Presbyter  nxorem  adhferenten  Uteri 
8uo,  conqrematam  siraul  cum  ceeterU,  vel  conservatan  raagis  dixerim,  ictus 
aspexit,  &c.  4  Euseb.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  *  Epiphan.  H»r.  43. 

•  Euseb.  lib.  ?ii.  c.  SO.  7  Pagi  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  948.  n.  4. 

•  Schelstrat.  Eccles.  Afric  Dissert.  3.  c.  4.  ap.  Pagi  ibid. 
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was  certainly  allowed  to  cohabit  with  his  wife  after  ordkia> 
tion;  as  appears  from  the  charge  that  Cyprian  brings 
against  him,  "  that  he  had  struck  and  abused  his  wife,1  aa4 
thereby  caused  her  to  miscarry ;  for  which  crime  he  had 
certainly  been  thrust  out,  not  only  from  the  presbytery,  bat 
the  Church  also,  had  not  the  persecution  coming  on  so 
suddenly  prevented  his  trial  and  condemnation."  Cyprian 
does  not  accuse  him  for  cohabiting  with  his  wife,  or  begets 
ting  children  after  ordination,  but  for  murdering  his  chil- 
dren which  'he  had  begotten ;  which  was  indeed  a  crime 
that  made  him  liable  both  to  deposition  and  excommunica- 
tion ;  but  the  other  was  no  crime  at  all,  by  any  law  then  m 
force  in  the  African,  or  in  the  Universal  Church.  There 
seems  indeed  in  some  places  to  have  been  a  little  tendency 
towards  introducing  such  a  law  by  one  or  two  zealous 
spirits ;  but  the  motion  was  no  sooner  made,  than  it  was 
quashed  immediately  by  the  prudence  and  authority  of  wiser 
men.  Thus  Eusebius  observes,  "  that  Pinytus,  bishop  of 
Gnossus,  in  Crete,  was  for  laying  the  law  of  celibacy  upon 
his  brethren ;  but  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  wrote  to 
him,  that  he  should  consider  the  weakness  of  men,  and  not 
impose  that  heavy  burthen  upon  them."*  And  thus  matters 
continued  for'  three  centuries,  without  any  law,  that  we  read 
of,  requiring  celibacy  of  the  clergy  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination. 

Sect.  7.— The  Clergy  left  to  their  Liberty  by  the  Nicene  Council. 

In  the  council  of  Nice,  Anno  325,  the  motion  was  again 
renewed,  "that  a  law  might  pass  to  oblige  the  clergy  to 
abstain  from  all  conjugal  society  with  their  wives,  which 
they  had  married  before  their  ordination."  But  the  propo- 
sal was  no  sooner  made,  than  Paphnutius,  a  famous  ^Egyptian 
bishop,  and  one  himself  never  married,  vigorously  declaimed 
against  it,  saying,  "  so  heavy  a  burthen  was  not  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Clergy ;   that  the  marriage-bed  was  honourable, 

'Cypr.  Ep.  52,  a!,  40.  p.  07.    Uterus  uxoris  calce  percussus,  et  abortion© 
properante  in  parricidiutn  partus  expressus,  &c.  *  Dionys.  Ep.  ad  Pl- 

oy turn  ap.  Euscb.  lib.  ir.  c.  23,     Hrj  fiupi)  f opriov  rd  frepi  aypiiag  iwavafKtQ 
roi£  a£fX^ai£  Iwir&kvai, 
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jind  that  they  should  not  by  too  great  severity  bring*  detiW 
ment  on  the  Church ;  for  all  men  could  not  bear  so  severs 
an  exercise,  and  the  chastity  of  the  wives  so  separated 
would  be  endangered  also. — "  Conjugal  society/1  he  said, 
"was  chastity ;  and  it  was  enough,  that  such  of  the  clergy, 
as  were  not  married  before  their  ordination,  should  continue 
unmarried,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church; 
but  it  was  not  proper  to  separate  any  one  from  his  wife, 
which  he  had  married  whilst  he  was  a  layman."  This  said, 
the  whole  council  agreed  to  stifle  the  motion  that  had  bees 
made,  and  left'  every  man  to  his  liberty  as  before.  So 
Socrates1  and  Sozomen  tell  the  story;  to. which  all,  that 
Valesius,*  after  Be  Harm  in,  has  to  say,  is,  "  That  ho  suspect! 
the  truth  of  the  thing,  and  desires  leave  to  dissent  from 
his  historians.11  Which  is  but  a  poor  evasion,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Du  Pin  himself,  who  thus  reflects  upon  them  for  it;1 
"  Some  question  the  truth  of  this  story,11  says  he,  "  but  I 
believe  they  do  it  for  fear  the  story  might  prejudice  the 
present  discipline,  rather  than  from  any  solid  proof  they  have 
for  it.  But  they  should  consider,  that  this  canon* is  purely 
a  matter  of  discipline,  and  thai  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
may  change  according  to  the  times,  and  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, for  the  defence  of  it,  to  prove  that  it  was  alwayi 
uniform  in  all  places.11  So  that,  in  the  judgment  of  that 
learned  Romanist,  there  is  no  question  to  be  made,  but  that 
the  council  of  Nice  decreed  in  favour  of  the  married  clergy, 
as  the  historians  relate  it  did ;  and  that  then  the  practice 
was  different  from  that  of  the  present  Church  of  Rome, 
which  others  are  so  unwilling  to  have  the  world  believe. 

Sect.  8. — And  other  Councils  of  that  Age. 

It  is  as  evident  from  other  councils  of  the  same  age,  that 
the  married  clergy  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  no  vow  of  abstinence  required  of  them 
at  their  ordination.  Socrates  observes,  that  the  council  of 
Gangra  anathematized  Eustathius,  the  heretic,  because  he 


1  Spcrat.  lib.  1.  c.  U.    Sozom.  lib.  i.  c.  S3.  •  Vales.  Not.  in  Social, 

fib.  i.  c.  11.  ■  Da  Pin  Bibliotheque,  t ol.  ii,  p.  863.  Edit.  Anglic. 
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taught  men  to  separate1  from  such  presbyters,  as  retained 
their  wives,  which  they  married  while  they  were  layman, 
saying,  their  communion  and  oblations  were  abominable. 
The  decree  is  still  extant  among  the  canons  of  that  coun- 
cil,2 and  runs  in  these  words  ;  "  If  any  one  separate  from  a 
married  presbyter,  as  if  it  were  unlawful  to  participate  of  the 
eucharist,  when  such  an  one  ministers,  let  him  be  Anathema" 
The  council  of  Ancyra  gives  leave  to  deacons  to  marry  after 
ordination;  "  if  they  protested9  at  their  ordination  that  they 
could  not  continue  in  an  unmarried  state,  they  might  many, 
and  yet  continue  in  their  office,  having  in  that  case  the 
bishop's  license  and  permission  to  do  it"  And  though  the 
council  of  Neo-Ceesarea  in  one  canon  forbids4  unmarried 
presbyters  to  marry  after  ordination ;  yet  such,  as  were 
married  before  ordination,  are  allowed  by  anotheT  canon  * 
to  continue  without  any  censure,  being  only  obliged  to  se- 
parate from  their  wives  in  case  of  fornication.  The  council 
of  Eliberis,6  indeed,  and  some  others  in  this  age,  began  to 
be  a  little  more  rigorous  toward  the  married  clergy ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  their  laws  were  of  any  great  force. 
For  Socrates  says,7  even  in  his  time,  in  the  eastern  Churches, 
many  eminent  bishops  begat  children  of  their  lawful  wives ; 
and  such,  as  abstained,  did  it  not  by  obligation  of  any  law, 
but  their  own  voluntary  choice.  Only  in  Thessaly,  Mace- 
donia, and  Hellas,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  abstain  under 
pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure  ;  which,  he  says,  was  occa- 
sioned by  Bishop  Heliodore's  writing  his  book,  called  his 
Ethiopics.  So  that  as  yet  there  was  no  universal  decree 
against  married  bishops  in  the  Greek  Church,  much  less 
against  presbyters  and  deacons.  But  the  council  of  Trullo, 
Anno  692,  made  a  difference  between  bishops  and  pres> 
byters;  allowing  presbyters,  deacons,  and  all  the  inferior 


1  Socrat.  lib.  ii.  c.  43.    npf<r/3vrip«  yvvaUa  ixovr°Ci  ^v  V^*V  XawcAf  Av 
Jiy&ytroy  n)v  ivkoyiav  $  n}v  KOtvuviav  £g  pitaog  UtXivtiv  ItiXiVt. 

•  Con.  Gtongr.  c  4.    *Et  «c  dtoKpivoiro  *ap&  KpiafSvTspv  ytyafXTjicSTos,  £g  pi) 
Xprjvai  Xcirepyjjflravroc  AvrS  irpovfopac  p<ra\afi/&yf  iv,  Ava&tfia  fa*. 

*  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  10.    *Et  Ipapripapro  $  l+aaav  xpnvcu  yapijaai,  pi)  dwfyuvoi 
•rt*£  fiivttv  ;  iroi  fiira  ravra  yapfiaavrtQ  teweav  Iv  rrj  viriype<r(^,  Ac. 

4  Con.  Neo-Css.  c.  1.  6  Ibid.  c.  8.  •  Con.  Elib.  c.  S3.    Con. 

Arelat.  ii.  e.  t.  v  Socrat.  lib.  t.  c.  S9> 
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orders,  to  Cohabit  with  their  wives  after  ordination,1  and 
giving  the  Roman  Church  a  smart  rebuke  for  the  contrary 
prohibition ;  but  yet  laying  an  injunction  upon  bishops*  to 
live  separate  from  their  wives,  and  appointing  the  wives1  to 
betake  themselves  to  a  monastic  life,  or  become  deaoonesssi 
in  the  Church,  And  so  the  matter  was  altered  in  the  Greek 
Church,  as  to  bishops,  but  not  any  others.  In  the  Lath 
Church,  also,  the  alteration  was  made  but  by  slow  steps  h 
many  places;  for  in  Afric,  even  bishops  themselves  cob* 
bited  with  their  wives  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trollo, 
us  appears  from  one  of  the  forementioned  canons4  of  tint 
-council.  But  it  is  beyond  my  design  to  oarry  this  inquiry 
any  further;  what  has  been  already  said,  being  sufficient  to 
ehow,  that  the  married  clergy  were  allowed  to  officiate  is 
the  first  and  primitive  ages ;  and  that  celibacy  in  thou 
times  was  no  necessary  condition  of  their  ordination,  as  u 
falsely  pretended  by  the  polemical  writers  of  the  presesi 
Church  of  Rome.  I  have  now  gone  through  the  seven! 
qualifications  of  the  ancient  clergy,  concerning  which,  in- 
quiry was  made  before  their  ordination;  I  come  now,  in  the 
next  place,  to  consider  the  solemnity  of  the  thing  itself,  to- 
gether with  the  laws  and  customs,  vyhich  were  generally 
observed  at  the  time  of  ordination. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Ordinations  of  the  Primitive  Clergy ,  and  the  Laws 
and  Customs  generally  observed  therein. 

Sect.  1. — The  Canons  of  the  Chnrch  to  be  read  to  the  Clerk,  before  tat 

Bishops  ordained  biui. 

When  the  election  of  a  person,  duly  qualified  according 
to  the  forementioned  rules,  was  mode,  then  it  was  the 
bishop  8  office,  or  the  metropolitan's,  if  the  party  elect  was 
himself  a  bishop,  to  ordain  him.  But,  before  they  proceeded 
to  ordination,  there  were  some  other  laws  and  rules  to  be 

»Con.  Trull,  c.  18.  'Ibid,  c;  IS.  a Ibid,  c;  4S.  4Coa. 

Trull,  c.  1*. 
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>bserved.     F*or,  hot  to  mention  here  again  the  oath  against 
limony,  and  the  subscriptions,  which  I  have  showed  before1 
were  anciently  required  of  persons  to  be  ordained,  I  miist 
M>t  forget  to  note,  that  in  the  African  Church  a  rule  was 
made  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,9  and  thence  trans- 
ferred into  the  African  Code;8  "  That,  before  any  bishop  or 
tfher  clergyman  was  ordained,  the  ordainers  should  cause 
the  canons  of  the  Church  to  be  read  in  his  heariog ;  that 
they  might  not  have  cause  to  repent  afterward,  that  they 
bad  transgressed  any  of  them.11    This  rule  was  rnade  at  the 
instance  and  request  of  St.  Austin,  as  Possidius*  notes  in 
bis  life,  who  says,  "  that  because  he  was  ordained  bishop 
qf  Hippo,  while  Valerius  was  alive,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which  he  was  ignorant  of  at 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  therefore  prevailed  with  the 
African  fathers  to  make  a  decree,  that  the  canons  of  the 
Church  should  be  read  at  every  man's  ordination.    This  rule 
implied  a  tacit  promise,  that  the  party  ordained  would  ob- 
serve the  canons,  that  were  read  to  him;  but  for  greater  se- 
curity it  was  afterward  improved  into  an  explicit  promise  by 
a  law  of  Justinian, *  which  requires  every  clerk,  after  the 
reading  of  the  canons,  to  profess,  that,  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  man  to  do,  he  would  fulfil  what  was  contained  in 
them.  .  Whence,  no  doubt,  came  those  later  forms  of  pro* 
fessing  obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  seven  general-coun- 
cils, in  the  Greek  Church ;  and  the  oath  to  St.  Peter,  taken 
by  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  Latin  Church,  that  they 
would  observe  the  decrees  of  the  eight  general-council*. 
The  first  of  which  forms  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Habertus,* 
and  the   other  in   Baronius,7  and  the  book  called,  Liber 

Diurnus,  by  the  reader  that  is  curious  to  consult  them. 

i  ^  ■»  i     ■    ■  iii       »        i  ■  ,  ■ ■ 

1  See  chap.  Hi.  sect.  2  and  14.  "Con.  Carth.  Hi.  c.  S.    Placuit,  ut 

ordfaaadis  Episeopla  vel  Clericis  prius  ab  ardioatoribus  wits  Decreta  Conci* 
liorum  auribus  eorum  inculcentur ;  ne  se  aliquid  contra  statuta  Concilii  fecisse 
peenlteat.  •  Cod.  Eccies.  Afr.  c.  19.  *  Poasid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8. 

Quod  in  seipso  fieri  non  debuisse,  ut  vivo  suo  Episcopo  ordinaretur,  posted  et 
dixit  et  •cripsit,  propter  Concilii  Universalis  vetttuni,  quod  jam  ordipatus  didi- 
eit :  nee  quod  sibi  factum  esse  doluit,  aliis  fieri  vol  alt.  Vnde  etiam  sateglt, 
Ut  Conciliis  coustitueretur  Episcoporum,  ab  ordinatorlbus  deberl  ordinandi*, 
vel  ordinate,  omnium  statuta  Sacerdotum  In  notitiam  esse  deferenda. 
•Justin.  Novel.  6.  c.  1.  u.  8.  'Hubert.  Archjeratic.  p.  406. 

*  Baron,  an.  860.  torn.  x.  p.  488. 
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S«ct.  f . — No  Clerk  to  be  Ordained  <ixoXiXv/iiv*c> 

Secondly.  Another  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  case  was, 
"  That  every  man  should  be  fixed  to  some  Church  at  his 
ordination,  and  not  be  left  at  liberty  to  minister  wherever 
he  would,  because  of  several  inconveniences  that  attended 
that  practice."  This  rule  concerned  bishops,  as  well  as  the 
inferior  clergy  ;  for  the  Nullatenenses  of  later  ages,  as  ft- 
normitan  calls  titular  and  Utopian  bishops,  were  rarely 
known  in  the  primitive  Church.  For  though  every  bishop 
was  in  some  sense  ordained  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  I  have  showed  before,  yet  for  order's  sake  he  was  always 
confined  to  a  certain  district  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his 
power.  And  so  presbyters  and  all  other  inferior  clergy 
were  confined  to  the  diocese  of  their  own  bishop,  and  might 
not  be  ordained,  unless  they  had  some  place,  wherein  to 
exercise  their  function.  This  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Church,  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon  confirmed  by  t 
canon,  "  That  no  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  eccle- 
siastic should  be  ordained  at  large ;!  but  be  assigned  either 
to  the  city-church,  or  some  church  or  oratory  in  the  country, 
or  a  monastery;  otherwise  his  ordination  to  be  null  and 
void.  This  the  Latins  called,  Ordinatio  Local  is,  and  the 
persons  so  ordained,  Locales,  from  their  being  fixed  to  a 
certain  place.  As  in  the  council  of  Valentia,9  in  Spain,  we 
find  a  canon,  that  obliges  every  priest,  before  his  ordination, 
to  give  a  promise,  "  that  he  will  be  Localis"  to  the  intent 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  transgress  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  with  impunity;  which  they  might 
easily  do,  if  they  were  allowed  to  rove  about  from  one  place 
to  another.  This,  in  the  style  of  Leo, 9  bishop  of  Rome,  is, 
"  Ordination  founded  upon  a  place,"  or,  as  we  would  say 
now,  a  title ;  without  which,  he  says,  the  ordination  was 


1  Con.  Chalced.  c.  6.  WlijSiva  &7ro\t\vfikvti><;  xfiporov€i<r£ai  -  -  -  fiju) 
tfuewc.  iv  kKK.\i)<j't<f.  ToXiujQ,  ff  KiififjCy  fi  papntpitftj  r)  fiovarijpiy  iirunjpvrroiro. 
*  Con.  Valentin,  c.  6.  Nee  ullum  Sacerdotem  quispiara  ordinet,  qui  locales  M 
futurum  priniitus  non  spoponderit :  ut  per  hoc  nullus  a  regulft  Tel  disdplimt 
•ectasia?  deriare  permfttatur  impune.  9  Leo  Ep.  92,  ad  Rustic  e.  I. 

Vana  eat  habenda  ordinatio,  qua  nee  loco  fundaia  est,  nee  auctoritate 
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not  to  be  looked  upon  as  authentic.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  a  title  then  did  not  always  signify  a  parochial 
Church, or  distinct  cure;  for  this  was  a  rule  before  dioceses 
were  divided  into  parishes  :  but  the  confinement  laid  upon 
men  at  their  ordination  was,  that  they  should  be  fixed  to 
their  own  bishop's  diocese,  and  officiate  in  the  place,  where 
he  appointed  them. 

Sbct.  S* — Exceptions  to  this  Rule  very  rare. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
very  rare,  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  Paulinus  and 
St.  Jerom  seem  to  have  had  the  privilege  granted  them,  of 
being  ordained  without  affixing  to  any  Church.  Paulinus 
says  expressly  of  himself,1  "  that  he  was  ordained  pres- 
byter at  Barcelona  with  this  condition,  that  he  should  not 
be  confined  to  that  Church,  but  remain  a  priest  at  large/* 
And  St.  Jerom  gives  the  same  account  of  his  own  ordi- 
nation at  Antioch  f  "  that  he  was  consecrated  presbyter,  with 
license  to  continue  a  monk,  and  return  to  his  monastery 
again."  Sozomen*  relates  the  like  of  Barses  and  Eulogius, 
two  monks  of  Edessa,  "  that  they  were  both  ordained 
bishops,  not  of  any  city,  but  only  honorary  bishops  within 
their  own  monasteries,  out  of  respect  to  their  eminent 
virtues.19  And  it  was  such  a  sort  of  ordination,  (Jiat,  Theo- 
doret  says,4  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  gave  to  Macedonius, 
the  famous  Syrian  anchoret,  whom  he  drew  from  his  cell  in 
the  desart,  only  to  ordain  him  presbyter,  and  so  let  him 
return  to  the  desart  again.  These  are  all  the  instances  of 
this  kind,  which  I  remember  in  ancient  history.  It  was  not 
as  yet  the  custom  to  ordain  bishops  "Partibvs  Infidelium" 
that  never  meant  to  see  their  bishoprics.  Though  after 
ages  despised  this  rule,  as  Zonaras  *  complains  of  the  Oreek 
Church,  and  Habertus  cannot  but  lament  it  in  the  Latin  ;6 
yet  the  ancient  Church  was  more  punctual  in  observing  the 


1  Paulin.  Ep.  vi.  ad  Sever,  p.  101.  Eft  conditione  in  Bareinonensi  Boele- 
aift  consecrari  adductus  sum,  ut  ipsi  Ecclesi©  non  aUigarer ;  in  sacerdotium 
taatum  domini,  non  in  locum  Eccleste  dedicates.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  68.  ad 

Pammach.    Tom.  ii.  p.  181.  *  Sozom.  lib.  vi.  c.  84.  *  Theod. 

Histor.  Belig.  c.  xiii.  torn.  iii.#  *  Zonar.  Not.  in  Con.  Chaloed.  c.«. 

•  Habert.  Arehieratic.  p.  861.* 

VOL.  >.  3  c 
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laws,  scarce  eyer  ordaining  either  bishop  or  inferior  clerk 
without  fixing  them  to  a  certain  diocese,  from  which,  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  superiors,  they  were  not  to  remote 
to  any  other. 

Sect.  4.— No  Biibop  to  Ordain  another  Man's  Clerk  without  his  Consent. 

And  from  hence  arose  a  third  rule  about  ordinations* 
that  no  bishop  should  ordain,  or  admit  into  his  Church  any 
clerk  belonging  to  another  Church,  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  to  whom  he  formerly  belonged.  The  councils' 
are  very  peremptory  in  this  decree;  particularly  the  great 
council  of  Nice,9  and  that  of  Sardica,9  and  the  second  of 
Aries,4  declare  all  such  ordinations  null  and  void.  The  first 
council  of  Carthage5  extends  the  prohibition  even  to  lay- 
men belonging  to  another  diocese;  for  it  decrees,  "  that  as 
no  clerk  shall  be  received  by  another  bishop  without  the 
letters  dimissory  of  his  own  bishop ;  so  neither  shall  any 
bishop  take  a  layman  out  of  another  people,  and  ordain 
him,  without  the  consent  of  that  bishop,  out  of  whose  peo- 
ple he  is  taken."  The  reason  of  which  laws  was,  that 
every  bishop  was  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  right  in  all 
the  clergy  and  people  of  his  own  diocese ;  and  it  was  very 
conducive  to  tlie  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Church  to 
have  such  rules  maintained  and  observed.  Only  in  the 
African  Church  the  bishep  of  Carthage  was  allowed  a  pri- 
vilege in  this  case,  as  he  was  exarch  or  primate  of  all  the 
African  provinces.  For  by  ancient  custom,  confirmed  by  a 
canon  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,0  which  is  also  in- 
serted into  the  Afriqan  Code,7  the  bishop  of  Carthage  is 
allowed  "  to  take  a^clerk  out  of  another  Church,  and  ordain 
him  for  the  service  of  any  Church  under  his  jurisdiction." 
But  an  exception  in  his  particular  case  confirms  the  rule  in 
all  the  rest. 

1  Vid.  Con.  Carfhag.  iii.  c.21.    Con.  Chalced.  c.  SO,    Arausican.  i.  c.8,  f. 
•  Con.  Nic.  c.  16.    "Aievpos  2?w  »)  xciporovuz.  8  Con.  Sardic.  c  15. 

4  Con.  Arelat.  ii.  c.  IS.  Si  aliquis,  invito  Episcopo  sao,  in  alien 4  Eccleni 
habhans,  ab  Episcopo  loci  Clericus  fuerit  ordinatuv,  bujusmodi  ordiaatio 
trrita  habeatur.  *  Con.  Carth.  i.  c.  5.    Non  licere  Clericum  alienua 

ab  aliquo  snscipi  sine  Liter  is  Episcopi  sui,  neqne  apad  se  retinere,  nee  Lai- 
cum  usurpare  sibi  de  Plebe  alienQ,  at  euro  ordinet  sine  conscientifi  ejus  Epis- 
copi, de  cujus  Plebe  est.  •  Con.  Carth.  iil.  c.  45.  f  Cod.  Can. 
Afric.c.  55.  n<p<  r»  iiiivcu  rip  iirurieoir^i  K<tpxi}£6yo£,  hQtv  $cXm,  ■Xjjptcoy 
\upoTo\>iii>9                                                                                             * 
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Sect.  5. — No  Bishop  to  Ordain  in  another  Man's  Diocese. 

Another  rule  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  this  af- 
fair was,  that  every  bishop  should  confine  himself  to  his 
own  Church,  and  not  assume  to  himself  the  power  of  or- 
daining in  the  diocese  of  another  man.  So  the  council  of 
Antioch,1  and  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons  deter- 
mined,9 "  that  a  bishop  should  not  presume  to  ordain  out  of 
his  own  bounds,  in  cities  or  countries  not  subject  to  him" 
St.  Austin  had  occasion  to  insist  upon  this  rule  in  the  case 
of  Pinianus,  when  the  people  of  Hippo  required  him  to 
ordain  him  presbyter  against  his  will,  and  threatened,  that, 
if  he  would  not,  they  would  have  another  bishop  to  ordain 
him.  St.  Austin  told  them,8  "  that  no  bishop  could  ordain 
him  in  his  Church  without  first  asking  his  leave  and  per- 
mission ;  and  that  having  given  him  a  promise,  that  he 
would  not  ordain  him  against  his  will,  he  could  not  in  ho- 
nour consent  that  any  other  bishop  should  come  and  ordain 
him.19  Socrates  says,4  Epiphamus  toot  upon  him  to  ordain 
a  deacon  in  the  diocese  of  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople; 
but  Chrysostom  told  him,  "  that  he  acted  contrary  to  canon, 
in  ordaining  in  Churches,  that  were  not  uncle*  his  jurisdic- 
tion." Which  shows,  that  this  was  an  universal  law,  pre- 
vailing both  in  the  eastern  and  western  Churches.  And 
by  the  same  rule  all  metropolitans,  with  their  provincial 
bishops,  were  confined  to  their  own  province,  and  might 
not  ordain  any  bishop  in  another  province,  except  they 
were  invited  by  the  bishops  of  that  province  to  come  and 
give  them  their  assistance.  Which  rule  was  made  in  the 
general-council  of  Constantinople,*  and  confirmed  in  the 
council  of  Ephesus,6  upon  the  controversy  that  arose  be- 
tween the  Churches  of  Cyprus  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  ordinations  in  those  Churches, 
«     i        ■        ■  i  i  —i    i  ■■      i  — — — ^g» 

1  Con.  Antioch.  c.  22.  9  Canon.  Apost.  c  35.    'Eirttrjcoirov  pi) 

rokfiav  t£fc»  rwv  iavTH  opwv  gnporovuzc  xouioBai  «/c,  rAg  jii}  viroKUfUvaQ 
Avtui  troXtiQ  ^  x"{"*0  a  Aug.  £p.  225.  ad  Albinam.  Dicebam  ego 

quibus  poteram,  qui  ad  nos  in  absidem  honoratiorcs  et  graviores  aieenderant, 
nee  a  promissi  fide  me  posse  dimoveri,  nee  ab  alio  K^iscopo  iu  Ecclesia  mini 
tradit.1,  nisi  mc  interrogate  ac  permittente,  posse  or  dinar  i.  *  Hoc  rat. 

lib.  vi.  c.  12  et  11.  *  Con.  Constant,  c.  2.  •  Con.  Jiphes.  Act.  7. 

Pecrct.  de  Epjsc.  Cypr. 
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but  was  rejected  in  his  claim,  because  they  were  out  of  his 
district,  and  under  another  jurisdiction.    But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  these  rules  were  only  made  for  ordinary  cases, 
to  preserve  peace  and  a  good  understanding  among  the 
bishops  of  the  Church,  whilst  every  one  acted  in  his  pro- 
per sphere,  and  kept  to  those  bounds  and  limits,  which  the 
laws  appointed.     For  otherwise,  as  I  have  showed  hereto- 
fore,1 every  bishop  was  a  bishop  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  that  capacity  authorized  to  ordain,  or  per- 
form any  other  acts  of  the  episcopal  office  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  upon  urgent  necessity  and   extraordinary  occa- 
sions.    As  Athanasius  and  Eusebius  Samosatensis  did  in 
the  times  of  the  great   prevalency  of  the  Arian   heresy; 
ordaining  bishops  and  presbyters  in  any  province  or  diocese 
(though  contrary  to  the  letter  of  this  law)  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  Catholic  Faith,  and  a  succession  of  orthodox  men 
in  the  service  of  the  Church.     So  that  this  was  only  a  rule 
for  common  and  ordinary  cases.     And  in  Cyprus,  Epipha- 
nius  says,9  "  they  did  not  insist  upon   the  rule  at  all  one 
among   another,   but  any  bishop   ordained  in    any  other 
man's  diocese,  as  occasion  required,  without  breach  of  cha- 
rity ;  for  they  gave  a  sort  of  general  leave  to  one  another,  a« 
finding  it  most  expedient  for  the  Church  in    that   province 
to  use   such  a  liberty   among   themselves ;   though   they 
stiffly  maintained  their  privilege  against  the  encroachments 
of  all  foreign  sees,  and  more  especially  that  of  Antioch." 

Sect.  6.—  The  Original  of  the  Four  Solemn  Times  of  Ordination. 

The  next  things,  to  be  noted  in  this  affair,  are  such  a* 
concern  the  time  and  place  of  ordination.  Concerning  the 
time  there  may  several  inquiries  be  made.  1.  Whether 
they  had  originally  any  set  and  constant  times  of  ordination, 
as  the  Church  now  has  four  times  a  year  ? — 2.  Whether 
Sunday  was  always  the  day  of  ordination? — 3.  Whether 
ordinations  were  always  confined  to  morning-service  ?  As 
to  the  first  inquiry,  it  does  not  certainly   appear,   that  the 


1  Book  ii.  chap.  v.  *  Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  J  oh  an.  Hieroaolym.  ton.  ii. 

p.  318.    Multi  Episcopt  communionis  nostra  Presbytaros  in  nostra  ordinate- 
runt  provincift,  &c. 
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Church  had  any  constant  annual  times  of  ordination  before 
the  fourth  century.  For  Habertus  truly  observes,1  "  that 
then  it  was  more  usual  to  ordain  men  singly,  as  the  present 
occasions  of  every  Church  required.91  Pope  Leo9  indeed 
derives  the  Jejunia  quatuor  temporum,  the  fasts  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  which  are  now  commonly  called  Ember 
Weeks,  from  apostolical  tradition.  But  as  Mr.  Pagi?  and 
Quesnel*  in  their  censures  of  that  author  observe,  there  is 
nothing  more  usual  with  him,  than  to  call  every  thing  an 
apostolical  law,  which  he  found  either  in  the  practice  of  his 
own  Church,  or  decreed  in  the  archives  of  his  predeces- 
sors, Damasus  and  Siricius.  So  that  all  other  authors 
before  Leo  being  silent  upon  this  matter,  we  can  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  his  authority  for  it.  Beside,  he  does  not 
so  much  as  once  intimate,  that  these  fasts  were  appointed 
upon  the  account  of  any  set  and  solemn  times  of  ordinations, 
but  upon  other  more  general  reasons.  So  that  it  is  not 
certain,  that  the  Church  had  any  fixed  times  of  ordination, 
when  Leo  wrote,  Anno  450 ;  and  in  the  ages  before,  it  i* 
more  evident  she  had  not  For  as  to  bishops,  it  is  certain 
the  Church  never  confined  herself  to  any  set  times  for  the 
ordination  of  them ;  but  as  soon  as  any  bishop  was  dead, 
another  was  chosen  and  ordained  in  his  room  with  all 
convenient  speed ;  and  in  some  places  this  was  done  within 
a  day  or  two  after  his  decease,  as  has  been  showed  in  a 
former  book.6  As  to  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  others 
below  them,  it  is  evident  also,  that  for  the  three  first 
ages  they  were  ordained  at  all  times,  as  the  occasions  of 
the  Church  required.  Cyprian  ordained  Aurelius  a  reader 
upon  the  first  of  December,  as  bishop  Pearson6  computes 
by  the  critical  rules  of  calculation :  and  he  ordained  Saturus, 
a  reader,  and  Optatus,  a  subdeacon,  in  the  month  of  Au-? 
gust;7  neither  of  which  were  solemn  times  of  ordination. 

1  Habert.  Archieratic  par.  viii.  obs.  4.  p.  180.    Tunc  singuli,   et  quidem 
rari,  non  verd  tarn  multi  ac  hodte  ordinabantur.  *  Leo  Serm.  ii.  da 

Jejun.  Pentecost,  p.  77.  It.  Serm.  ix.  de  Jejun.  7.  Mentis,  sire  de  Jejunio 
quatuor  Temporum.  p.  88.    It  Serm.  vii.  a  Pagi  Critic,  in  Baron,  an. 

07.  n.  15.  4  Quesnel  ap.  Pagi.  ibid.  '*  Book  ii.  chap.  xi. 

sect.  9.  •  Pearson.  Annal.  Cypr.  an.  *30.  n.  20.  p.  26.  '  Pear- 

son, ibid.  n.  15. 
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Paulinus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  was  ordained 
on  Christmas-day,  as  he  himself  informs  us:1  yet  neither 
was  that  one  of  the  four  days,  which  afterwards  became  the 
stated  times  of  ordination.  The  Roman  Pontifical,  under 
the  name  of  Damasus,  in  the  life  of  almost  every  bishop, 
takes  notice  of  the  ordinations,  which  they  made  in  the 
Roman  province,  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  during 
their  whole  lives ;  and  always  the  ordinations  are  said  to  be 
made  in  the  month  of  December ;  which,  if  that  book  were 
of  any  great  authority,  would  prove,  that  there  was  one 
fixed  time  of  ordination  at  Rome,  but  not  four.  But  I 
confess,  the  credit  of  that  book  cannot  much  be  depended 
upon  for  the  history  of  the  primitive  ages  one  way  or  other, 
it  being  of  much  later  date  than  the  title  pretends ;  and  pep- 
haps  the  author  only  spake  of  ancient  things  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  own  times,  when  one  of  these  four  times 
might  be  brought  into  use  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  be- 
fore the  time  of  Simplicius,  Anno  467.  For  the  Pontifical, 
in  his  life,9  adds  February  to  December ;  as  it  does  also  in 
the  life  of  Gelasius.  And  in  one  of  the  Decrees  of  Gelasius1 
there  are  no  less  than  five  stated  times  of  ordination  ap- 
pointed, viz.  June,  September,  December,  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  and  the  middle  of  Lent,  and  Saturday  in  the  evening, 
in  all  these  times,  to  be  the  precise  time  of  ordination. 
Amalarius  Fortunatus*  takes  notice  of  the  change,  that  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Simplicius ;  telling  us,  that  all  the 
bishops  of  Rome  before  Simplicius  made  their  ordinations 


1  Paulin.  Ep.  0.  ad  Sever,  p.  101.     Die  Domini,  quo  nasci  came  dignatns 
*>st,  rcpentina  yi  multitudinis  -  -  -  Presbyteratu  initiates  sum,  *  Pon- 

tifical. Vit.  Gelas.  Hie  fecit  ordinationes  in  Urbe  Rom&  tres,  per  Mensra 
Dcccmbrcm  et  Februarium.  8  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucania*.  e.  II. 

til.  13.  Ordinationes etiam  Presbyterorum  et  Diaconorum  nisi  certis  trapori- 
bus  et  diebus  exerceri  non  debent,  id  est,  Quarti  Mensis  Jejumo,  Septimi,  el 
Dcciuii,  scd  ct  etiam  Quadragesimalis  initii,  ac  mediant  Quadragenims  die, 
Sabbati  Jejunio  circa  yesperam  novcrint  celebrandas.  4  A  malar,  de 

Qflk.  Ecrl.  lib.  ft.  c.  1.  Primi  Apostolici  semper  in  Decembrio  Mense  conse- 
crat'ones  ministrabant  usque  ad  Simplicinra,  qui  fuit  a  B.  Peiro  qiiadragfri- 
mus  nonus.  Ipse  primus  sacravit  in  Pebruario. — And  Mr.  Wharton  in  hU 
Aurtarium  of  Bp.  Usher's  Historia  Dogrnatica  dc  Scripturis  et  Sacrit  Verni- 
ciilis.  p.3(V3.  Omnes  Apostolicos  a  B.  Petro,  usque  ad  Simpiicium  Papan. 
ordinationes  lantiim  in  Jejunio  Decembris  celebrate,  adnotaYit  I.Carnoteosw 
in  Libro  M.S.  de  Eeclcnast.  Olhc. 
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always  in  the  month  of  December,  and  that  he  was  the  first 
that  ordained  in  February.  Which  no  doubt  he  had  from 
the  forementioned  passages  of  the  Pontifical,  which  in  some 
places  speaks  of  one,  and  in  others  of  two  solemn  times 
of  ordination,  but  never  of  four ;  which  argues,  that  these 
four  were  not  as  yet  determined  when  that  book  was  writ- 
ten, which,  with  the  interpolations  that  it  has  now,  was  not 
till  after  the  time  of  Justinian,  as  learned  men  generally 
agree.  So  that  I  leave  it  to  further  inquiry,  whether  there 
were  any  such  fixed  times  of  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  these  authors  mention,  for  four  or  five  of  the  first 
centuries.  In  other  Churches  we  read  of  none ;  but  the 
instances,  that  have  been  produced,  rather  prove  the  contrary. 
The  inquisitive  reader  will  be  able  to  furnish  himself  with 
many  other  such  instances,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  times  of  ordination  were  not  fixed  for  four  of  the 
first  eenturies,  since  no  ancient  writer  within  that  space 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  And  therefore  there  is  no 
necessity,  with  Baronius,1  and  Bellarmine,*  to  make  the 
J e junta  quatuor  temporum  an  apostolical  tradition  ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  to  speak  of  them  as  an  useful  order  of  the 
Church,  founded  upon  ecclesiastical  institution  some  ages 
after. 

8bct.  7. — Ordinations  iBdifferentlj  given  on  any  Day  of  the  Week  for 

Three  Centuries. 

The  same  must  be  said  in  answer  to  the  second  question, 
whether  Sunday  was  always  the  day  of  ordination  ?  It  is 
evident,  that  for  the  three  first  centuries  it  was  not.  For 
Mr.  Pagi  has  unanswerably  proved*  against  Papebrochius, 
from  the  most  certain  rules  of  chronology,  that,  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  the  ordinations  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
themselves  were  performed  indifferently  upon  any  day  pf 
the  week,  and  that  the  affixing  them  to  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  oJier  solemn  festivals,  was  the  business  of  the  fourth 
century.  So  that,  when  Pope  Leo  says,4  "  that  such  ordi- 
nations, as  were  made  upon  other  days  than  Sundays,  were 

1  Baron,  an.  57.  n.  209.  *Bellann.  de  Verbo  Dei  non  scripto.  lib.  iy. 

c.S.  p.  906.  *  Pagi  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  ©T.  n.  14*  et  10. 

*  Leo  Ep.9l.  ad  Dioscoruui,  c.  1. 
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against  the  canons  and  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,"  he  is 
to  be  understood,  as  before,  to  mean  only  the  custom  of  his 
own  times  ;  if  yet  it  was  the  custom  when  Leo  lived :  for" 
there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  authority  either  of  Leo's 
Epistle,  or  that  of  Gelasius,  who  lived  not  long  after.  For 
Gelasius  says,1  "  the  ordinations  of  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  to  be  made  on  Saturday,  in  the  evening-."  So  that 
either  one  of  these  Epistles  is  spurious,  or  else  the  custom 
varied  in  the  same  century  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Sect.  8. — The  Ceremony  usually  performed  in  the  Time  of  the  Oblation 

At  Morning-Service. 

I  confess  Qelasius  is  singular  in  that  part  of  his  decree, 
which  fixes  ordinations  to  evening-service.     For  though  the 
ancients  were  not  always  precise  to  a  certain  day  of  the  year, 
or  a  certain  day  of  the  week ;   yet  they  more  punctually  ob- 
served the  time  of  the  day,   to  give  ordination*  at  morning- 
service.     This  was  a  very  ancient  rule  of  the  Church,  as  we 
may  learn  from  the  objection  that  was  made  against  Nova- 
tian,  that  among  his  other  irregularities  he  was  ordained  at 
an  uncanonical  hour,   "  u>g>£  &Korp,  at  tend  clock,  or  four  in 
the  afternoon"    as    Cornelius,9  in  his  Epistle  to  Fabian, 
lays  the  charge   against  him.     The  council  of  Laodicea*  « 
still  more  punctual  to  the  time,   that  ordinations  should  not 
be  given,  while  the  hearers  or  catecl\umens  were   present, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  oblation.     The  reason  of  which  was, 
that  the  person  ordained  might  either  consecrate,  or  at  leart 
participate  of  the  eucharist  at  the  time  of  his  ordination. 
Whence  Theodoret,  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  Macedo- 
nia, the  anchoret,  says,  it  was  done,4  "  rrjc  ftv?uctic  itpvpyfa 
irpoKtifjilvrig,  in  the  time  of  the  mystical,  that  is,  the  commw- 
nion-service"    And  so  Epiphanius*  represents  the  ordina- 
tion of  Paulinianus,  St.  Jerom's  brother,   whom  he  ordained 
presbyter,  whilst  he  ministered  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 


1  Gelas.  Ep.  9.  ad  Epsic.  Lucan.  c.  11.    Ordinationes  Sabbati  Jejunio  rifti 
Vesperara  noyerint  celebrandas.  »  Ap.  Euieb.  lib.  vf .  c.  4S. 

8  Con.  Laodic.  c.  4.     llepj  r«  pi)  falv  rdq  xeiP°rov'taC  **"»  rrapHviq.  &Kpo»fiiv*f 
ylvt<r$ai.  ♦  Tkeod.  Hist.  Relig.  c.  IS.  *  Epiphaa. 

Ep.  ad  Johan.  Hierosol.  Cum  ministraret  in  Sanctis  sacrificiia,    OfdiMYUatf 
Prcsbjrterum. 
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altar.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  chiefly,  if  not  only,  of  the 
three  superior  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons: 
for  as  to  the  rest,  it  was  indifferent  what  time  they  were 
ordained,  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  Church  in  any  part  of 
divine  service. 

Sect.  9.— The  Church  the  only  Regular  Place  of  Ordination. 

But  out  of  the  Church  no  ordination  could  be  regularly 
performed.  Though  there  was  this  difference  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  orders,  that  the  one  were  conferred 
within  the  sanctuary,  or  altar  part,  and  the  other  without; 
yet  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that  the  Church  was  still  the 
proper  place  to  give  birth  to  all  such  orders,  as  were  to  be 
employed  in  any  ecclesiastical  service.  And  therefore 
Gregory  Nazianzen  justly  upbraids  Maximus,  the  cynic, 
who  intruded  himself  into  his  see  of  Constantinople,1  "  that 
being  excluded  from  the  Church,  he  was  ordained  in  the 
house  of  a  minstrel ;"  which  was  also  objected  to  Ursinus, 
who  was  competitor  with  Damasus  for  the  see  of  Rome/9 
that  he  was  not  ordained  in  a  Church,9  but  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  hall,  called  Sicona. 

Sect.  10. —Ordination  received  kneeling  at  the  Altar. 

As  to  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  act  of  ordination  itself, 
beside  what  has  been  "noted  before  in  speaking  of  each  par- 
ticular order,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  some  things  of 
them  in  general.  As  first,  that  the  ordinations  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  were  always  received  kneeling 
before  the  altar.  So  the  author  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  represents  the  matter  in  his  Rationale  upon  the 
Church' 8  service.8  And  Theodoret  mentions  it  as  the  cus- 
tomary rite,  when,  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  a  bishop, 
he  says,4  "  they  brought  him  to  the  holy  table,  and  made 
him  kneel  on  his  knees  by  force/ 


»» 


1  Nas.  Carm.  de  Vit.  p.  15.    Bic  ydp  x°Pa^4*  )>v*(>6v  oucijrijpiov,  Kvv£v 
nnfitff  rov  mkcirov  iroifikva.  *  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  29. 

•  Dfonyt.  de  Hierarch.  Ecel.  c.  5.    Contempt.  8.  n.  7  et.  8.  * Theod. 

lib.  Iv.c.  15. 

VOL.1.  ~  3D 
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Sect.  11.— Given  by  Imposition  of  Hands  and  Prayer, 

Secondly,  The  solemnity  itself  in  giving  the  superior 
orders  was  always  performed  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
prayer.1     Which  is   evident  from    St.  Jerom,*  who  says, 
"  that  imposition  of  hands  was  therefore  added  to  complete 
the  ordinations  of  the  clergy,  lest  any  one  by  a  silent  and 
solitary  prayer  should  be  ordained  without  his  knowledge." 
Gregory  Nyssen*  indeed  tells  us  a  very  strange  story  of 
the  ordination  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgns,  how  Phsedimus, 
bishop  of  Amasea,  ordained  him  only  by  prayer  without 
imposition  of  hands;  for  he  was  absent,  being  fled  to  the 
wilderness,   to  avoid  ordination.     Notwithstanding  which 
Phaedimus  consecrated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Neo-Cs&sa- 
rea,  which  he  afterwards  accepted.    But  as  a  learned  man 
conjectures,4  it  is  most  likely  that  he  had  another  ordination; 
or  if  not,  this  act  must  pass  for  a  singular  instance,  contrary 
to  the  common  rule  and  established  order  of  the  Church. 
The  Greeks  call  this  imposition  of  hands  both  Xtiforwfc, 
and  Xcipodctrfa,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  canons  of  the  council 
of  Niee  and  Chalcedon.*    Yet  sometimes  those  words  are 
distinguished,  as  in  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,6  where 
he  says,  "  nptafivrepog  xupoSerti,  s  \upoTovu9  a  presbyter 
gives  imposition  of  hands,  but  does  not  ordain"    Where  it 
is  plain,  that  imposition  of  hands  means  not  ordination,  but 
some  other  benediction  of  the  Church,  wherein  imposition 
of  hands  was  used,  as  well  as  in  ordination.     Neither  does 
Xuporovla   always    signify   ordination    in   ancient  writers; 
though  it  does  most  commonly  so,  as  Fronto  Ducaeus '  and 
other  learned  persons  have  showed;  but  sometimes  it  de- 
notes no  more  than  designation  or  election ;  as  when  Igna- 
tius uses  the  phrase,8  "  XuporoviiaaL  OEOTrptofivrriv"  only 


1  The  Ordination-Prayers  are  spoken  of  by  Greg.  Naz.  Oral*  Fun.  Patr. 
9  Hieron.  lib.  xvi.  in  Isai.  c.  58.  p.  265.  Xuporovuz,  id  est,  Ordlnatio  Ge- 
ricorura  non  solum  ad  imprecationem  vocis,  sed  ad  Impositionem  impletfr 
manfts :  ne  scilicet  vocis  imprecatio  clandestina  Clericos  ordinet  nesciences. 
•  Nyssen.  V it.  Greg.  Thaum.  torn.  Hi.  p.  544.  4  Care  Hut.  Litotf. 

vol.  i.  p.  94.  *  Con.  Nic.  c.  19.    Chalced.  e.  15.  •  Cewdt. 

ApoiU  lib.  yfli.  c.  28.  r  Fronto  Ducae.  Not.  in  Chrysost.  Hob.  i.  d 

Pop.  Antioch.  p.  1.  *  lgnat.  Ep.  ad  Srayrn.  b.  1 1.    It.  Ep.  ad  FiBft* 

delph.  n.  10.     Ep.  ad  Polycarp.  n.7. 
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to  signify  the  election  or  appointment  of  a  messenger  to  go 
upon  an  errand  of  the  Church.  Which  I  note  to  caution 
the  reader  against  mistakes  committed  by  some  authors, 
who  confound  ordinations  with  elections,  for  want  of  distin- 
guishing the  critical  senses  of  words,  as  the  subject  matter 
requires. 

8ect.  12.— The  Sign  of  the  Cross  used  In  Ordination. 

I  must  further  observe,  that  as  the  sign  of  the  cross  was 
used  upon  many  occasions  by  the  primitive  Christians,  so 
particularly  in  their  ordinations;  which  we  learn  from 
Chryso8tom,  who  more  than  once  mentions  it  upon  this 
occasion.  "  If,"  says  he,1  "  we  are  to  be  regenerated,  the 
cross  is  used,  vis.  in  baptism;  or  if  we  are  to  eat  the  mys- 
tical food,  the  eucharist;— or  to  receive  an  ordination,  we 
are  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross."  Upon  this  account, 
Suicerus  notes,9  out  of  the  author  under  the  nameofDiony* 
sius,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination  was  called 
2typ<ryic»  consignation,  and  2ravpo€t5?ic  <r<j>paylc>  consignation 
inform  of  a  Gross,8  because  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  made 
on  the  head  of  him  that  was  ordained. 

Sect.  IS. — But  no  Unction,  nor  the  Ceremony  of  delivering  Vessels  into  the 

Hands  of  Presbyters  and  Deacons. 

As  to  the  ceremony  of  unction,  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  show  its  novelty  in  another  place;4  together  with 
the  custom  of  delivering  some  of  the  holy  vessels  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  ordained;  which,  Habertus  says,  was 
never  used  in  giving  any  of  the  superior  orders,  but  only 
the  inferior,  by  the  rule  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage, 
which  makes  that  the  chief  part  of  their  ordination.  Though 
Habertus  *  and  some  others  question  the  authority  of  that 
very  council,  and  reckon  all  its  canons  spurious.  But  that 
only  by  the  way. 

1  Chrys.  Horn.  5ft.  in  Matth.    liq.v  ivayt vm^jfvat  ftey,  ravp&c  wapaytwtrat 
«£*  rpa+ijveu  nfrv  /ivruri)y  kcivijr  rpo^qr  ryy  yftporovi^f}v<X4,  Ac. 
*  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Voce  X^payic,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 109.         *  Dionys.  de  Ilierarch 
Eccl.  c,5.  p.  112  et  314.  4  Book  ii.  chap.  xix.  sect.  17.  *  Hubert 

Archieratic.  p.  823. 
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8«ct.  14.— Ordinations  eoneteded  with  the  Kta  of  Peace. 

When  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was  ended,  it  wis 
usual  for  the  clergy  then  present  to  salute  the  person,  newly 
ordained,  with  the  kiss  of  peace.1  And  so  being  conducted 
to  his  proper  station  belonging  to  his  office,  if  ho  was  a 
bishop  or  a  presbyter,  he  made  his  first  sermon  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  of  this,  as  it  relates  to  bishops,  I  have  given  an 
account  before.  As  it  relates  to  presbyters  in  the  Greek 
Church,  where  it  was  more  usual  for  presbyters  to  preach, 
the  reader  may  find  examples  of  such  sermons  among  those 
of  Chrysostom*  and  Gregory  Nyssen,8  which  they  preached 
upon  the  day  of  their  ordination. 

Sect.  15.— The  Anniversary  Day  of  a  Bishop*!  Ordination  kept  a  Festival. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  one  thing  more,  which  should 
have  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  because  it  was  an 
honour  peculiarly  paid  to  the  order  of  bishops  ;  which  was, 
that  in  many  places  the  day  of  their  ordination  was  solemnly 
kept  among  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  Church.    On 
these  days  they  had  church-assemblies,  and  sermons,  and 
all  the  other  solemnities  of  a  festival.     Which  appears  from 
St.  Austin's  sermons,4  two  of  which  were  preached  upon 
the  anniversary  of   his  own  ordination;  and  in  another,* 
published  by  Sirmondus,  he  also  mentions  the  day  under 
the  same  title  of  his  own  anniversary.      In   a  fourth  he 
speaks  also   of  the   anniversary   of  Aurelius,*  bishop  of 
Carthage,  inviting  the  people  to  come  and  keep  the  fes- 
tival in   Basilica  Fausti,  which  was  a  noted  church  in 
Carthage.     Among  the  Homilies  also  of  Leo,  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  three  first  are  upon  the  anniversary  day  of  his 
assumption  to  the  pontificate.     And  a  late  learned  critic1 
has  observed,  that  in  St  Jerom's,  and  some  other  ancient 

1  Dionys.  Hierarch.  Eccl.  c.  5.  p.  867.    Constit.  A  post.  Ub.  viii.  c.  5. 
•Chrys.  Horn,  cum  Presbyter  esset  designates,  torn.  iv.  p. 953.  'Nys- 

sen. Horn,  in  suam  Ordinat.  torn.  ii.  •  Aug.  Horn.  24  et  25.  ex  qoii- 

quaginta.  *  Horn.  89.  edit,  a  Sirmond.  torn.  x.  p.  841.  /  «  Hon. 

82.  de  Verb.  Dni.  Dies  anniversarius  ordination  is  Domini  Senia  Aardii  crts- 
tinus  illncescit.  Rogat  et  adraonet  per  humilitatem  meam  charitatem  restran, 
at  ad  Basilicam  Fausti  devotissim&  venire  dignemini.  T  Pagi  Critic;  it 

Baron,  an.  67.  n.  14. 
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tnartyrologies,  there  sometimes  occur  such  festivals  under 
the  titles  of,  Ordinaiio  Episeopi,  et  Natale  Episcopates, 
that  is,  the  ordination  or  birth-day  of  such  or  such  a  bishop. 
Which,  doubtless,  at  first  were  the  anniversaries  of  their 
ordination,  which  they  themselves* kept  in  their  life-time ; 
and  which  were  continued  in  memory  of  them  after  death; 
by  which  means  they  came  to  be  inserted  into  the  martyro- 
logies  as  standing  festivals,  denoting  there  neither  the  day 
of  their  natural  birth,  nor  their  death  (as  some  mistake,)  but 
the  day  of  their  ordination,  or  advancement  to  the  episcopal 
throne.  But  of  this  more  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Church. 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  Case  of  Forced  Ordinations  and  Re-ordinations  con- 
sidered* 

Sect.  1.— Forced  Ordinations  yery  frequent  In  the  Primitive  Church* 

For  the  close  of  this  book  I  shall  add  something  con- 
cerning forced  ordinations,  and  re-ordinations,  which  were 
things  that  very  often  happened  in  the  primitive  Church. 
For  anciently,  while  popular  elections  were  indulged,  there 
was*  nothing  more  common  than  for  the  people  to  take  men 
by  force,  and  have  them  ordained  even  against  their  wills. 
For  though,  as  Sulpicius  Severus  complains,  many  men 
were  too  ambitious  in  courting  the  preferments  of  the 
Church  ?  yet  there  were  some,  who  ran  as  eagerly  from 
them  as  others  ran  to  them ;  and  nothing  but  force  could 
bring  such  men  to  submit  to  an  ordination.  We  have  seen 
an  instance  or  two  of  this  already,  in  the  cases  of  St.  Aus- 
tin1 and  Paulinus :  and  ecclesiastical  history  affords  us  many 
others.  For,  not  to  mention  such  as  only  fled  or'absconded 
to  avoid  ordination ;  such  as  Cyprian,9  and  Gregory  Thau- 
maturgus,8  and  Athanasius,4  and  Evagrius,*  and  St.  Am- 
brose ;•  there    were    some,    who    were    plainly    ordained 

* 

1  See  before  chap.  ii.  sect.  8.  9  Pontius  Vit.  Cypr.  8Greg. 

Nyssen.  Vit.  Greg.  Thaumaturg.  ♦Sozomen.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

*  Bocrat.  lib.  1  v.  c.  23.  •  Paulin.  Vit.  Ambros. 
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against  their  wills ;  at  Nepotmn,  of  whom  St.  Jerom  nyt,1 
"  that,  when  his  uncle  Heliodore  ordained  him  presbyter,  he 
wept  and  lamented  his  condition,  aud  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing his  anger  against  his  ordainer,  though  that  was  As 
x>nly  time  he  ever  had  occasion  to  do  it"  St  Martin,  bishop 
of  Tours,  was  so  averse  from  taking  the  bishopric,  that  hi 
was  forced  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  cell  by  craft,  and  carried 
under  a  guard  to  his  ordination,  as  the  sacred  historian  in* 
forms  us9.  And  the  ordination  of  Macedonius,  the  anchoret, 
by  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  so  much  against  his 
will,  that  they  durst  not  let  him  know  what  they  were 
about,  till  the  ceremony  was  over ;  and  when  he  came  to 
understand  that  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  he  broke  forth 
into  a  rage  against  Flavian,  and  all  that  were  concerned  in 
the  action,  as  thinking  that  his  ordination  would  bare 
oMiged  him  to  another  sort  of  life,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
retirement  and  return  to  the  mountains.  So  Theodoret,  b 
his  lives  of  the  eastern  anchorets/  relates  the  story.  And 
that  this  was  a  very  common  practice  in  those  times,  ap- 
pears from  what  Epiphanius  says  of  the  custom  in  Cyprus,* 
"  That  it  was  usual,  in  that  province,  for  persons  that  fled 
to  avoid  ordination  by  their  own  bishop,  to  be  seized  by 
any  other  bishop,  and  to  be  ordained  by  them,  and  then  be 
returned  to  the  bishop,  from  whom  they  were  fled."  Which 
argues,  that  forced  ordinations  in  those  times  were  both 
practised  and  allowed. 

Bect.9.— No  Excuse  admitted  in  that  Case,  except  a  Man  protested  tpoo 

Oath  that  he  would  not  be  ordained. 

Nor  was  it  any  kind  of  remonstrance  or  solicitation  what- 
soever, which  the  party  could  make,  that  would  prevent 
his  ordination  in  such  cases,  except  he  chanced  to  protest 

•Micron.  Ep.  3.  Epitaph.  Nepotian,  presbyter  ordinatur,  Jesu  bone,  qui 
fremitus,  qui  ejulatus,  qu«  cibi  interdictio,  que  fuga  ocnlorum  ourim? 
tunc  primum  et  solum  avunculo  i  rat  us  est.  *  Snip.  8ever.  Yil,  W. 

Martin,  lib.  i.  p.  224-.  Disposltis  in  itiuere  civium  turbis,  sub  quAdam  cst- 
todiii  ad  civitatcm  usque  deducitur,  &c.  ■  Theod.  Hist.  Relit;,  c.  II 

*Epiph.  Fp.  ad  Johan.liirro.sol.  Multi  Episcoporum  cotntmtnionis  nostrrrt 
Privsby  trios  in  nostra  ordinavcrunt  nrovincifi,  quos  nos  comprebenderc  bob 
potcrainus,  et  miseruiit  ad  nos  Diuconos  et  Uypodiaconos,  quos  suscepiatt* 
rum  2  rutin. 
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solemnly  upon  oath  against  ordination.  For  in  that  case  he 
was  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  not  to  be  ordained  against  so 
solemn  a.  protestation.  This  is  evident  from  one  of  the 
canons  of  St.  Basil,  which  says,1  "  that  they,  who  swear  they 
will  not  be  ordained,  are  not  to  bet  compelled  to  forsweatt 
thetnaelvesiby  being  ordained/'  And  this,  I  think,  also  may 
be  collected  from  the  account,  which  Epiphanitis  gives  of 
bis  own  transaction  with  Paulinianus,  St  Jerom's  brother, 
upon  such  an  occasion.  "  Paulinianus,1'  he  says*  "  was  oae 
of  those,  who  fled  from  their  bishop  for  fear  of  ordination; 
but  providentially  coming,9  where  Epiphanius  was,  he  caused 
him  to  be  seized  by  his  deacons,  not  dreaming  or  suspecting 
any  thing  of  ordination ;  and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  caused 
them  to  hold  his  mouth,  for  fear  he  should  have  adjured 
him  by  the  name  of  Christ  to  set  him  free."  Thus  he  or* 
dained  him  deacon  first,  and  presbyter  sometime  after  in  the 
very  same  manner.  Which  seems  to  imply,  that,  if  he  had 
suffered  him  to  have  made  his  protestation  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  he  could  not  have  proceeded  to  his  ordination.  But, 
it  seems,  nothing  else  but  such  an  adjuration  was  available 
to  set  him  free :  and  that  is  a  further  argument,  that  in  those 
times  men  might  be  ordained  against  their  wills,  and  yet 
their  ordinations  stand  good,  and  be  accounted  as  valid  as 
any  others. 

8bct,  2.— Thia  Practice  afterward  prohibited  by  the  Imperial  Laws,  aid 

Canons  of  the  Dhurch. 

But  in  the  next  age  this  practice  was  prohibited,  because 
of  several  inconveniences  that  were  found  to  attend  it* 
The  emperors  Leo  and  Majorian  made  a  law  with  sanctions 
and  penalties  to  prevent  it;  for  they  decreed/  "that  no 
one  should,  be  .ordained  against  hie  will."     And,  whereat 

*  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  ad  Ampbiloch.  c.  10.    fOi  byuAtwrtq  fifsaraHxi&al 
rip  gMpereyfai',  JCo/ivfyre  voi  pi}  6.vaytaZh<T$u*vav  IwtopKtiv.  *  Ept- 

phaa.  Ibid.  Igaorantem-  earn,  et  mlllam  penitus  habentem  snsplcionem,  per 
maitos  Dlaeono*  apprehend!  jttssimus,  et  teneri  os  ejus,  ne  forte  liberari  so 
capita**  sjdjuraret  aoa  per  nomen  Christi,  &c.  *  Leo.  Novel.  2.  in 

Append.  Cod.  Theod.  Noa  nnllorum  persnasio  Sacerdotum  reluctantibas  onus 
latad  Imponit,  &c.  Bo  ergo  Hcentiara  hujns  prssumptionis  excladimus,  ut  si 
qaiaptfua  probatns  fuerit  ri  coactas  sub  contumeUft  publica  clericatQs  officii* 
•aeoeaaisse,  spoataneis  aecasatoribu*,  yd  si  ipse  ?oraerit  silegare  perpessam 
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some  bishops  did  impose  the  burthen  of  orders  upon  men 
against  their  consent,  they  granted  liberty  in  that  case, 
either  to  the  party  himself,  or  any  other  accuser  to  bring  an 
action  at  law  against  the  archdeacon ;  who  was  liable  to  be 
fined  ten  pounds  of  gold,  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  party,  or 
to  the  informers,  or  to  the  states  of  the  city.  The  bishop 
also  was  to  be  censured  by  his  superiors,  and  the  party 
ordained  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  if  he  had  never  been  or- 
dained. Pursuant  to  this  law,  John,  bishop  of  Ravenna, 
for  a  transgression  of  this  kind,  was  threatened  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  ordination  by  Simplicius,1  bishop  of 
Rome,  anno  482.  And  the  third  council  of  Orleans,9  anno 
538,  made  a  decree  for  the  French  Churches,  "  that  if  any 
bishop  ordained  a  clerk  against  his  will,  he  should  do 
penance  for  the  fact  a  whole  year,  and  remain  suspended 
from  his  office  till  that  term  was  expired.1'  So  great  an 
alteration  was  there  made  in  one  age  in  the  rules  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Church,  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  former. 

Sect.  4. — Yet  a  Bishop  Ordained  against  his  Will,  had  not  the  Pririiege  to 

relinquish. 

But  I  must  note,  that,  after  this  correction  was  made,  there 
was  still  some  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  forced 
ordination  of  a  bishop,  and  that  of  an  inferior  clerk,  presby- 
ter, deacon,  or  any  other.  For  though  the  forementioned 
imperial  law  gave  liberty  to  all  inferiors,  so  ordained,  to 
relinquish  their  office,  which  was  forced  upon  them,  if  they 
pleased,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life  again ;  yet 
it  peremptorily  denied  this  privilege  to  bishops,  decree- 
ing,3 that  their  ordination  should  stand  good ;  and  that  no 
action,  brought  against  their  ordainers,  should  be  of  force  to 
evacuate  or  disannul  their  consecration.     Winch  seems  to 


licentiam,  commodemus  apod  jndices  competentes  hujusmodi  »*-Aaym 
nare,  ut  si  inter  leges  objecta  constiterint,  decern  libras  ami  Arehidiaeons 
cogatur  inferre  ei  qui  pertulerit  exsolvendas :  deblnc  si  Ule  desistit,  accost- 
toris  censibus  «t  civitatis  ordini  profuturas:  Wo  sue  reddito  Yolastati,  qmi 
coactus  non  potuit  consecrari,  &c.  >  Simplic.  Ep.  9.  ad  Johan.  Ravea- 

natens.  *  Con.  Aurelian.  ill.  c.  7.    Episcopus  qui  invitum  vel  reda- 

mantem  prsssumpserit  ordinare,  annual!  poenitentisB  subditus  Miasm*  facers 
non  prsssumat.  *  Leo  Novel.  2.    Ibid.  8i  qui  sane  Episcopus  invHai 

fuerit  ordinatos,  banc  oonsecraUonem  nulla  violari  accusation* i 
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be  grounded  upon  that  ancient  rule  of  the  Church,  men- 
tioned in  the  council  of  Antioch,1  and  confirmed  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedony  "  that  if  any  bishop  was  ordained  to 
a  Church,  to  which  he  refused  to  go,  he  should  be  excom- 
municated till  he  complied,  or  something  were  determined 
in  his  case  by  a  provincial  synod,"  Which  seems  to  au- 
thorise the  using  a  sort  of  violence  in  compelling  men  to 
undergo  the  burthen  of  the  episcopal  function ;  agreeably 
to  that  other  law  of  Leo  and  Anthemius  in  the  Justinian 
Code/  which  puts  this  among  other  qualifications  of  a 
bishop,  that  he  shall  be  so  far  from  ambition,  as  to  be  one 
rather  that  must  be  sought  for  and  compelled  to  take  a 
bishopric.  Such  were  anciently  the  laws  of  Church  apd 
State  relating  to  forced  ordinations. 

Sect.  5.— Re-ordinations  generally  condemned. 

As  to  re-ordinations,  before  we  can  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion about  them,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  orders, 
that  were  given  regularly  and  canonical ly  by  persons 
rightly  qualified  in  the  Church,  and  such,  as  were  given 
irregularly  by  persons  unqualified,  or  by  heretics  and 
schismatics,  out  of  the  Church.  As  to  such  orders  as  were 
given  regularly  in  the  Church,  they  were  supposed,  like 
baptism,  to  impress  a  sort  of  indelible  character,  so  as  that 
there  was  no  necessity  upon  any  occasion  to  repeat  them; 
but  on  the  contrary  it  was  deemed  a  criminal  act  so  to  do. 
The  third  council  of  Carthage,4  following  the  steps  of  the 
plenary  council  of  Capua,  or  Capsa,  decreed,  "  that  it  was 
equally  unlawful  to  re-baptize  and  re-ordain."  And  those 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons6  make  it  deposition  both  for 
the  ordainer  and  ordained  to  give  or  receive  a  second  ordi- 
nation. St.  Austin  says,6  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  repeat  either  orders  or  baptism.     For 


1  Con.  Antioch.  c.  17,  *  Con,  Chalced.  Act.  11.  «  Cod.  Ju«- 

tin.  Ub.i.  tit,  S.  de  Episc.  leg.  31.    Tantura  ab  ambitu  debet  esse  seposittuf, 
at  qtueratur  cogendus,  &c.  *  Con.  Carth.  iii.  e.  38.     In  Capsensi  |  le- 

naria  Synodo  ^tatutum,  quod  non  liceat  fieri  rebaptizat  tones,  et  reordina- 
tienes,  vel  translaliones  Episcoporuin.  &  Canon.  Apost.  c.  07. 

4  Aug.  Cont.  Parnien,  lib,  H.  c.  13.     In  Catholic*  utriimque  non  licet  itcrarj, 

yoi,  i,  3  k 
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men  did  not  lose  their  orders,1  as  to  the  internal  character 
and  virtue,  though  they  were  suspended  from  the  execution 
of  their  office  for  some  misdemeanor.  Optatus  testifies 
the  same,  telling  us,9  "  that  Donatus  was  condemned  in  the 
council  of  Rome  under  Melchiades,  for  re-ordaining  audi 
bishops,  as  had  lapsed  in  time  of  persecution;  which  was 
contrary  to  the  cutetom  of  the  Catholic  Church."  And 
others  accuse  *he  Arians*  upon  the  same  account,  for  rs- 
ordaining  such  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  went  over  to  their 
party. 

Sect.  6. — The  Proposal  made  by  Caecilian  to  the  Donatists,  examined. 

There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Optatus,  concerning  Coci- 
lian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  which  at  first  view  seems  to  import, 
as  if  Caecilian  had  been  willing  to  have  submitted  to  a  re- 
ordination.  For  Optatus  says,4  "  Caecilian  sent  this  mes- 
sage to  the  Donatist  bishops,  that,  if  Felix  had  given  him  no 
true  ordination,  as  they  pretended,  they  should  ordain  him 
again,  as  if  he  were  still  only  a  deacon."  But  St.  Austin, 
who  perhaps  best  understood  Coecilian's  meaning,5  says, 
"  he  only  spoke  this  ironically  to  deride  them,  not  that  he 
intended  to  submit  to  a  second  ordination,  but  because  he 
was  certain,  that  Felix  and  the  rest  of  his  ordainers  were  no 
traditors,  as  they  accused  them."  So  that  we  have  no  in- 
stances of  re-ordaining  such,  as  were  regularly  ordained,  in 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  it  being  esteemed  "  unlawful,"  as 
Theodoret  words  it,*  "  to  give  any  man  the  same  ordination 
twice."  Whence  neither  in  the  translation  of  bishops  from 
one  Church  to  another  do  we  ever  read  of  a  new  ordination, 


1  Id.  de  Bona  Conjugal,  c.  xxi?.  torn.  \i.  Manet  in  Mis  ordinatis  aacra- 
mentum  ordinationis ;  et  si  aliquft  'culpft  quisquam  ab  officio  removeator, 
Sacramento  Domini  semel  imposito  non  carebit,  &c.  -  8  Optat.  lib.  i. 

p.  44.  In  Donatum  sunt  lis  sententiae  late.  -  Quod  confessus  sit  se  rebap- 
tizfisse,  et  Episcopis  lapsis  inanum  imposuisse ;  quod  ab  ecdesifi.  alien  urn  e»L 
"Vid.  Vales.  Not.  in  Sozom.  lib.  vi.  c.  26.  ex  Marcellin.  Libel.  Preen. 
4  Optat.  lib.  i.  p.  41.  A  Csciliano  mandatum  est,  ut  si  Felix  in  se,  sicat  ills 
arbitrabantur,  nihil  contulisset,  ipsi  tanquam  adhuc  Diaconum  ordinarent 
Cwcilianum.  *  Aug.  BreTic.  Collat.  Die  iii.  c.  16.    Quod  qiddesa 

dictum  est,  ided  dici  potuit  ad  illos  deridendoa,  qui  bus  hoc  nand&sse  perbJ- 
bctur,  q uon i am  ccrtus  erat  ordinatores  suos  non  esse  traditores.  •  Tbeod. 

llistor.  Rclig.  c.  18.     'Ov  tiavarbv  flic  n)v  ai/rrjv  tirirt^etvai  xiH*or9V*ar' 
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but  only  of  an  enthronization  or  instalment;  as  of  a  new  ma- 
triculation of  presbyters  and  deacons,  when  they  were  taken 
out  of  one  Church  to  be  settled  in  another.  Cyprian,1 
speaking  of  his  admission  ofNumidicus  into  his  own  Church 
from  another,  where  he  was  presbyter  before,  does  not  say, 
he  gaye  him  a  new  ordination,  but  only  a  name  and  a  seat 
among  the  presbyters  of  Carthage.  And  this  was  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  Church,  in  all  such  cases,  for  any  thing 
'  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 

Sect.  7. — Schismatics  sometimes  re-ordained. 

As  to  such,  as  were  ordained  out  of  the  Church  by 
,  schismatical  or  heretical  bishops,,  the  case  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent. For  the  Church  did  not  always  allow  of  their  ordi- 
nations, but  sometimes  for  discipline's  sake,  and  to  put  a 
mark  of  infamy  upon  their  errors,  made  them  take  a  new 
ordination.  This  was  decreed  by  the  great  council  of  Nice 
in  the  case  of  those  bishops  and  presbyters,  whom  Meletius, 
the  schismatic,  ordained  in  Egypt,  after  he  had  been  de- 
posed by  his  metropolitan  of  Alexandria.  "  They  were  not 
to  be  admitted  to  serve  in  the  Catholic  Church,  till  they 
were  first  authorised  by  a  more  sacred  ordination ,"9  as  that 
council  words  it  in  her  Synodical  Epistle  or  Directions  to 
the  Church  of  Alexandria.  In  pursuance  of  this  decree, 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Oxyrinchus,  re-ordained  the  Meletian 
presbyters  upon  their  return  to  the  Church;  as  Valesius8 
shows  out  of  Marcellinus,  and  Faustinus's  petition  to  the 
.emperor  Theodosius:  and  other  learned  men4  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  Yet  in  some  cases  the  Church  consented  to 
.receive  schismatical  bishops  and  presbyters  without  obliging 
them  to  take  a  new  ordination.  As  in  Afric,  St.  Austin6 
assures  us,  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  of  the  ordinations  of 

1  Cypr.  Ep.  zxxv.  al.  40.  Adraouitos  nog  et  instructos  sciatis  dignatione 
dirinft,  ut  Ntunidicus  Presbyter  adscribatur  Presbyterorum  Carthaginiensinm 
rinmero,  et  nobiscum  sedeat  in  Clero.  *  Ep.  Synod,  ap.  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  9, 

Et  Theod.  lib.  i.  c.  9.    M vrucwripp  xctporovt?  pt &atft&ivrag,  Ac.  *  Vales. 

Not.  in  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  4  Da  Pin  Biblioth.  Cent.  ir.  p.  95 1 .  'Aug. 

Coat.  Parmeo.  lib.  ii.  e.  18.  8i  visum  est  opus  esse,  ut  eadem  oflcia  gere- 
rent  quss  gerebant,  non  sunt  rursus  ordinati,  sed  stent  baptismus  in  eis,  ita 
ordinatio  mansit  Integra,  Ac.  Vid.  Cont.  Creacon.  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  It.  Ep.  60. 
p.  87.    Ep.  189.  p.  979. 
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the  Donatists,  and  to  admit  them  to  officiate  in  whatever 
station  they  served  before  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  without  repeating  their  ordination  any  more  than 
their  baptism.  He  repeats  this  in  several  places  of  his 
writings.  And  that  it  was  so,  appears  both  from  the  canons 
of  the  African  councils, l  and  the  concessions  made  in  the 
Collation  of  Carthage,9  where  the  proposal  was,  "  that  the 
Donatist  bishops  should  enjoy  their  honours  and  dignities, 
if  they  would  return  to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
This  had  before  been  determined  in  the  Roman  council, 
under  Melchiades,  where  the  Donatists  had  their  first  hear- 
ing. For  there,  as  St.  Austin  informs  us,8  it  was  also 
decreed,  "  that  only  Donatus,  the  author  of  the  schist*, 
should  be  cashiered  ;  but  for  all  the  rest,  though  they  were 
ordained  out  of  the  Church,  they  should  be  received  upon 
their  repentance,  in  the  very  same  offices  and  quality,  which 
they  eujoyed  before/1  So  that  the  rigour  of  Church  dis- 
cipline was  quickened,  or  abated  in  this  respect,  according 
as  the  benefit  or  necessities  of  the  Church  seemed  to 
require. 

Sect.  8. — And  Heretics  also  upon  their  Return  to  the  Church,  in  some  Plant. 

And  the  treatment  of  persons  ordained  by  heretics  was 
much  of  the  same  nature.  Some  canons  require  all  such 
without  exception  to  be  re-ordained.  It  was  so  in  the 
Greek  Church,  at  the  time  when  those  called  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons  were  made.  For  the  same  Canon,4  that 
condemns  re-ordinations  in  the  Church,  makes  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  such  as  were  ordained  by  heretics;  pro- 
nouncing  their  ordination  void,  and  requiring  them  to  be 
ordained  again.  And  this  was  generally  the  practice  of  all 
those  Churches,  in  the  third  century,  which  denied  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptism ;  for  by  mifch  stronger  reason 
they  denied  their  ordinations.  Therefore  Firmilian,  who 
was  of  this  opinion,  tells  us  also,  that  the  council  of  Ico- 

1  God.  Can.  Afric.  c.  60  et  70.  *  Collat.  Carth.  Die  i.  c  16. 

*  Aug.  Ep.  50.  ad  Bonifac.  p.  87.  Daranato  uno  quodam  Donato,  qui  Aathor 
4$chismatis  fuitse  manifestatus  eat,  csteros  corrector,  etianai  extra  Bedesfaa 
ortlinati  essent,  in  auis  hoaoribus  recipiendos  ease  oenauernnt.  *  Canoa. 

Apost.  c.  67. 
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nium,1  Anno  256,  decreed,  "  that  heretics  had  no  power  to 
minister  either  baptism,  or  confirmation,  or  ordination.  Nat 
some  of  those,  who  allowed  the  baptism  of  heretic*,  yet  *till 
continued  to  condemn  their  ordinations.  As  Innocent,* 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  determines  against  such  as  were  ot> 
dained  by  the  Arians  and  such  other  heretics,  "  that  they 
were  not  to  be  admitted  with  their  honours  in  the  CathoHe 
Church;  though  their  baptism  might  stand  good,  being 
administered  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sott* 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  another  place  he  says,8  it  was 
the  ancient  rule  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  cancel  and  diet 
annul  all  such  ordinations;  though  in  some  places,  he 
owns,  they  were  allowed:  for  Anisius,  bishop  of  Thessm* 
lonica,  with  a  council  of  his  provincial  bishops,  agreed  to 
receive  those,  wjiom  Bonosus,  an  heretical  bishop  of  Maoe* 
donia,4  had  ordained;  "  that  they  might  not  continue  to 
strengthen  his  party,  and  thereby  bring  no  small  damage 
upon  the  Church/1  Liberius  not  only  admitted  the  Mace* 
donian  bishops  to  communion,  but  also  allowed  them  to 
continue  in  their  office,  upon  their  subscription  to  the  Niccn* 
Creed,  and  abjuration  of  their  former  heresy ;  as  Socrates/ 
and  Sozomen,*  and  St.  Basil, 7  and  others  testify.  In  France! 
the  custom  wan,  in  the  time  of  Clodoveus,  to  give  a  new 
imposition  of  hands  to  the  Arian  clergy,  that  returned  to 

1  Flrmil.  Ep.  75.  «p.  Cyprian,  p.  991.  Heretieo  slcut  ordinare  non  licet, 
neo  mannm  imponere,  ita  nee  Baptizare. — Vid.  Cypr.  Ep*  79.  ad  Stephen; 
p.  197.  *  Innoc.  Ep.  18.  ad  Alezand.  e.  8.    Non  videtur  Clerieot 

eorum  com  sacerdotii  aut  ministerii    cujuspiam  suscipi  debere  digiiitate; 
qnoniam  lis  solum  baptisma  ratnm  esse  permittimus,  fte.  ■  Id.  Ep.  99. 

ad  Episc.  Macedon.  c.  5.  Anisti  quondam  fratris  aostri,  aliorumqae  Cos* 
sacerdotam  tumma  deliberatio  hsc  fait,  at  qaos  Bonosus  ordinaverat,  ne  ems 
eo/tom  remanerent,  ae  ne  fieret  mediocre  scandal um,  ordinati  reciperentur.  -  -  -  - 
Jam  orgft  qvod  pro  remedlo  ac  necessitate  temporis  statutum  est,  constat 
prtatftaa  non  fuisse.  *  *  Bonosus  is  called  bishop  of  Macedonia,  not 
betas**  ne  was  of  the  proTinee  of  Macedonia,  bat  of  the  larger  district 
eaftcd,  the  dftooese  of  Macedonia,  in  the  Notlti*  of  the. empire  and  the 
Chnrclu  Learned  men  were  a  long  time  at  a  loss  to  tell,  what  see  he  was 
bishop  "of.  Bejwnfos  and  Petarlns  profess  themselres  entirely  ignorant  of 
k ;  Christianas  Lopes  says,  he  was  bishop  of  Bhratam ;  bnt  since  Oarnerimt 
published  the  works  of  Marius  Mercmtor,  it  appears  that  he  was  bishop  of 
Bardlea:  for  Mercetor  giyes  him  the  title  of  Bonosus  Berdteensis. 
»  Baerat.  Mr.  It.  e.  19.  •  Bosom/lib.  tI.  c.  10.  v  Basil.  Ep.  74, 

ad  Episcop.  Occident. 
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the  Catholic  Faith ;    as  appears  from  the  first  council  of 
Orleans,  which  made  a  decree  about  it1    But  that  perhaps 
does  not  mean  a  new  ordination,  but  only  such  a  reeoiH 
ciliatory  imposition  of  hands,  as  was  used  to  be  given  to 
penitents  in  absolution.     But  if  otherwise,  it  proves  that 
the  Church  had  different  methods  of  proceeding  in  this 
case,  as  she  judged  it  most  expedient  and  beneficial  for  her 
service;  sometimes  reversing  and  disannulling  the  ordi- 
nations of  heretics  for  discipline's  sake,  and  to  show  her  re- 
sentments of  their  errors;  and  sometimes  allowing  them  to 
stand  good  for  her  own  sake,  to  prevent  greater  scandals, 
and  to  encourage  the  straying  people  to  return  with  their 
leaders  to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Faith.    Upon  which 
account  the   general-council  of  Ephesus  made   an  order 
concerning  the  Massalian  heretics,  otherwise  called  Euchites 
and  enthusiasts,9  "  that  if  any  of  their  clergy  would  return 
to  the  Church,  and  in  writing  anathematize  their  former 
errors,  they  should  continue  in  the  same  station  they  were 
in  before ;   otherwise  they  should  be  degraded,  and  enjoy 
neither  clerical  promotion  nor  communion  in  the  Church." 
The  council  of  Nice  is  thought  to  have  made  the  like  de- 
cree in  favour  of  the  Novatian  clergy,9  only  giving  them  a 
reconciliatory  imposition  of  hands  by  way  of  absolution,  not 
re-ordination.     And  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
the  African  Fathers  so  treated  the  Donatists ;  particularly 
St.  Austin,  in  all  his  writings,  pleads  as  much. for  the  validity 
of  heretical  ordinations,  as  heretical  baptism;    and  says 
further,*  "  that  when  the  Church  judged  it  expedient  not  to 
suffer  the  Donatist  bishops  to  officiate  upon  their  return  to 
the  Church,  she  did  not  thereby  intend  to  deny  the  reality 

1  Con.  Aurel.  i.  c.  19.    De  Hereticis  Clericis,  qui  ad  Fidem  Catholic** 

plena  fide  et  voluntate  venerint,  id  censuimus  obserrari ut  officiun,  qa» 

eos  EpUcopus  dignos  esse  censuerit,  cum  impositss  mantis  beoedictione  sas- 
cipiant.  *Con.  Ephes.  Act.  7.    Decree,  coot.  Measalian.  torn.  itf. 

p.  809.    8i  Clerici  fuerint,  maneant  Clerici. Quod  ai  renuerint  anatoe- 

matizare,  si  Presbyter!,  vel  Diaconi  fuerint,  vel  in  alio  quopiam  gradu  Ec- 
clesia?,  excidant  et  a  Ciero  et  a  Oradu  et  a  Communion c.  *  Coo.  Nic 

c.  8.  *  Aug.  cont.  Parmen.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  Cum  expedire  hoe  judicatir 

Ecclesie,  ut  Propositi  eorum  venientes  ad  Catholicam  Societatem,  honor** 
suos  ibi  non  administrent ;  non  eis  tamen  ipsa  ordinationis  sacrameota  dell*- 
huntur,  sed  man  en  t  super  eos. 
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or  validity  of  their  ordination,  but  supposed  that  to  remain 
still  perfect  and  entire  in  them."  And  this  is  what  St. 
Austin  meant  by  the  sacrament  of  ordination,  as  he  words 
}t,  or  the  indelible  character,  which  was  thereby  imprintecf ; 
that  though  a  man  turned  apostate,  or  was  suspended  or 
deprived  for  any  crime,  yet,  if  upon  his  repentance  and 
satisfaction,  the  Church  thought  fit  to  admit  him  to 
officiate  again,  there  was  no  necessity  of  giving  him  a  new 
ordination,  no  more  than  a  new  baptism ;  for  the  character 
pf  both  remained  entire.  This  was  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  African  Church,  and  most  others,  in  the 
time  of  St.  Austin. 
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BOOK  V. 

OF  THE  PRIVILEGES,  IMMUNITIES,  AND  REVENUES 
OP  T^E  CLERGY  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 


CHAP.  I. 

Some  Instances  of  Respect,  which  the  Clergy  paid  mutually 

fo  one  another. 

Sect.  1. — The  Clergy  obliged  fo  gjve  Entertainment  to  their  Brethren,  in 

telling  upon  necessary  Occasions. 

Having  thus  far  discoursed  of  the  necessary  qualification! 
of  the  clergy,  ant}  the  several  customs  observed  in  the  de- 
signation of  them  to  the  ministerial  office ;  it  will  be  proper 
}n  the  next  place  to  speak  of  the  respect  and  honour,  that 
was  generally  paid  them  uppn  the  account  of  their  office. 
Under  which  head  I  shall  comprise  whatever  relates  to  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  immunities,  and  revenues  pf  the 
ancient  clergy.  Some  particular  marks  of  honour,  as  they 
were  peculiar  to  this  or  that  order,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  those  orders;  but  now  I  shall  treat  of 
fbose,  which  were  more  universal,  and  common  to  ^11  orders. 
And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  the  first  place  to  say  some- 
thing of  that  courteous  treatment  and  friendship,  wherewith 
the  clergy  of  the  ancient  Church  were  obliged  to  receive 
and  embrace  one  another.  Two  or  three  instances  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present.  First,  that  wher- 
ever they  travelled  upon  nepessary  occasions,  they  were  to 
be  entertained  by  their  brethren  of  the  clergy  in  all  places, 
out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was  a  sort 
of  crime  for  a  bishop  or  other  clerk  to  refuse  the  hospitality 
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of  the  Church,  and  take  it  from  any  other.  The  his'©  tans, 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,1  tacitly  reflect  upon  Epiphsnius  for 
an  action  of  this  nature,  "  that  when  he  came  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  Chrysostom  showed  him  all  imaginable  re- 
spect and  honour,  sending*  his  elergy  out  to  meet  him,  and 
inviting  him  to  an  apartment  according  to  custom  in  his 
house,  he  refused  the  civility,  and  took  up  his  habitation  in 
a  separate  mansion."  This  was  interpreted  the  same  thing 
as  breaking  Catholic  communion  with  him;  as  it  proved  in 
effect;  for  he  came  on  purpose,  by  the  instigations  of 
Tbeophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  form  an  accusation 
against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  to  deny  any  of  the  clergy 
the  hospitality  of  the  Church,  upon  such  occasions,  was  a 
more  unpardonable  crime,  and  looked  upon  as  the  rudest 
way  of  denying  communion.  Therefore  Firmilian*  smartly 
reproves  the  behaviour  of  Pope  Stephen,  both  as  insolent 
and  unchristian,  towards  the  African  bishops,  who  were 
sent  as  legates  from  their  Churches  to  him,  "  That  he  nei- 
ther admitted  them  to  audience  himself,  nor  suffered  any  of 
die  brethren  to  receive  them  to  his  house ;  so  not  only  de- 
nying them  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  Churoh,  but 
the  civility  of  Christian  'entertainment  also.'1  Which  was 
so  much  the  greater  despite  and  affront  to  them,  because 
every  private  Christian,  travelling  with  letters  of  credence 
from  his  own  Church,  might  have  challenged  that  privilege 
upon  the  "  contesseration  of  hospitality,11  as  Tertullian* 
words  it;  and  much  more  the  bishops  and  clergy  from  one 
another.  By  the  laws  of  the  African  Church,  every  bishop, 
that  went  as  legate  of  a  provincial  synod  to  that  which  they 
called  a  general  or  plenary  synod,  was  to  be  provided  of  all 
things  necessary  in  his  travels  from  this  liberality  of  the 
Church ;  as  appears  from  a  canon  in  the  third  council  of 
Carthage,  which  orders/  that  no  province  should  send 
above  two  or  three  legates;  "that  so  they  might  appear  with 
less  pomp  and  envy,  and  be  less  charge  to  their  entertainers.11 


1  Soorat.  lib.  ▼!.  c.  18.    Sozom.  lib.  viii.  e.  14.  .  *  FirroU.  Ep.  75. 

mp*  Cypr.  p.  988.    Ut  venieutibiia  dob  solum  pax  et  communio,  ted  et  tectum 
mi  hoftpittam  negaietur.  *  Tertul.  de  Pimcript.  c  SO.  *  Con. 

£arth«  8.  c.8.    .Ut  et  miaus  invMioai,  mumsque  bospitibus  sumptuosi  exls- 
taut. 

VOL.  I,  3  F 
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This  implies,  that  every  Church  was  obliged,  by  custom  at 
least,  to  give  them  entertainment  in'  their  passage, 

$kct.9.— And  to  give   them  the  Honorary  Privilege  of  Consecnrtiag  tJ» 

Eucharist  In  the  Church. 

Another  instance  of  customary  respect,  which  the  clergy 
were  obliged  to  show  to  one  another,  was,  that  when  any 
bishop  or  presbyter  came  to  a  foreign  Church,  they  were  to 
be  complimented  with  the  honorary  privilege  of  performing; 
divine  offices,  and  consecrating  the  eucharist  in  the  Church. 
This  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  as  appears  from  what 
Irenseus   says   of  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome,  that  when 
Polycarp  came  to  settle  the  paschal  controversy  with  him, 
u  wap€x<bipri<nv  rijv  lv\apL^lav  ry  IloXt/fca(>ir<t>," '  which  does 
not  barely  signify, "  he  gave  him  the  eucharist"  as  the  first 
translators  of  Eusebius  render  it;  but,  "  he  gave  place  to 
him,  or  liberty  to  consecrate  the  eucharist  in  his  Church." 
The  council  of  Aries,  which  turned  this  custom  into  a  law, 
uses  the  very  same  expression  about  it*,  "  That  in  every 
Church  they  should  give  place  to  the  bishop,  that  was  a 
stranger,  to  offer  the  oblation  or  sacrifice."    And  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage  more  plainly,*  "  That  a  bishop  or  pres- 
byter, visiting  another  Church,  shall  be  received,  each  in 
their  own  degree,  and  be  invited  to  preach,  and  consecrate 
the  oblation."      So  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
honours,  which  the  Church  could  show  them;  the  bishop 
was  to  seat  his  fellow-bishop  in  the  same  throne  with  him- 
self, and  the  presbyters  to  do  the  same  by  their  fellow- 
presbyters.     For  that  the  canon  means  by  receiving  them  in 
their  own  degree.     Which  custom  is  referred  to  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  the  Collation  of  Carthage,4  where  they 
promise  the  Donatist  bishops,  "  that  if  they  would  return 
to  the  Church,  they  should  be  treated  by  them  as  fellovr- 
bishops,  and  sit  upon    the  same  thrones  with  them,  as 

1  Iren.  Ep.  ad  Victor,  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.24.  *  Con.  Areltt.  i. 

c.  20.    Ut  peregrino  Episcopo  locus  sacriftcandi  detar.  *  Coo.  Carth. 

4.  c.3S.  Ut  Episcopi  vel  Presbyteri,  si  causft  visendn  Ecclesise  alterioi 
Episcopi,  ad  Ecclesiam  veneHnt,  et  in  gTadu  suo  suscipiantur,  et  tarn  ad  ver- 
bum  faciendum;  quam  ad  oblattonem  coBseerandara  inviUatar.  *  CoUat. 

Carth.  Die  1.  #.  10.    Sicut  peregrino  Episcopo  juxta  considente  coUegft. 
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strangers  were  used  to  do."  The  author  of  the  Constitu- 
tions joins  all  these  things  together,  saying,  "  Let  the 
bishop  that  is  a  stranger  sit  with  the  bishop,  and  be  invited 
to  preach;  let  him  also  be  permitted  to  offer  the  eucharist; 
or,  if  in  modesty  he  refuses  it,  let  him  at  least  be  constrained 
to  give  the  blessing  to  the  people," 

S#ct.  3.— The  Use  of  the  Liters  Form§Ut%  or  Commendatory  Letters  in 

this  Respect. 

.  But. then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  honours  w.ere  not 
to  be  showed  to  strangers,  as  mere  strangers,  but  as  they 
could  some  ways  give  proof  of  their  orthodoxy  and  Catholi- 
cism to  the  Church,  to  which  they  came.  And  in  this  res- 
pect  the  Litems  Sysiaticne,  or  commendatory  letters,  as  they 
called  them,  were  of  great  use  and  service  in  the  Church. 
For  no  strange  clergyman  was  to  be  admitted  so  much  as 
to  communicate,  much  less  to  officiate,  without  these  tetters 
of  his  bishop,  in  any  Church  where  he  was  a  perfect  stran- 
ger, for  fear  of  surreptitious,  or  passive  communion,  as 
the  Canons  call  it1  And  bishops  were  under  the  same 
obligations  to  take  the  letters  of  their  metropolitan,  if  they 
had  occasion  to  travel  into  a  foreign  country,  where  they 
could  not  otherwise  be  known.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage has  a  canon  to  this  purpose,9  "  that  no  bishop 
should  go  beyond  sea,  without  consulting  the  primate  of 
bis  province,  that  he  might  have  his  Formate,  or  letters  of 
commendation.  And  that  the  same  discipline  was  observed 
in  all  Churches,  seems  clear  from  one  of  those  canons  of 
the  Greek  Church,  among  those  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Apostolical,8  which  says,  "  No  strange  bishops,  presbyters, 
or  deacons  shall  be  received  avtv  owaTiK&v,  unless  they 
bring  commendatory  letters  with  them  ;  but  without  them, 
they  shall  only  be  provided  of  necessaries,  and  .not  be  ad- 
mitted to  communicate,  because  many  things  are  surrepti- 


.  *  Con.  Carth.  1.  c.  7.  Clericus  ie\  Laicnsnon  commnnicet  in  aliena  plebe 
sine  Uteris  Episcopisui.  Nisi  hoc  obserraturo  fucrit,  communio  flet  paasiva. 
Vid.  Con.  Laodicen.  c.  41.  Con.  Antioch.  c,  7.  Agathens.  c.  38.  Chalced.  ell. 
9  Con.  Carth.  iii.  c.  28.  Ut  Epitcopi  trans  mare  non  proficiscantur,  nisi 
comulto  Prims  Scdis  Kpiscopo.  ut  ab  Episoopo  prstcipue  (leg.  Praecipuo) 
po»*int  sumere  Formatain  vel  Conimeudationem.  'Canon.  Apost.  c.  11. 
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tiously  obtained."  The  translation  of  Dtonysius  Eagvnt 
indeed  denies  them  necessaries  also ;'  but  thai  is  a  manifest 
corruption  of  the  Greek  text,  which  allows  them  to  commu- 
nicate in  outward  good  thing*,  bnt  not  in  the  communion 
pf  the  Church.  And  this  is  what  some  think  the  ancients 
meant  by,  Communto  Peregrina,  the  communion  of  sir*** 
gers;  when  such,  as  travelled  without  letters  of  credence, 
were  hospitably  entertained,  and  provided  of  sustenance, 
but  not  admitted  to  participate  of  the  eucharist,  because 
they  had  no  testimonials  of  their  life  and- conversation.  But 
others  give  a  different  account  of  this,  which  I  shall  more 
nicely  examine,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  under  which  head  the  Communto  Peregrina 
will  come  to  be  considered,  as  a  species  of  ecclesiastical 
censure. 

fisct •  4.— The  Clergy  obliged  to  end  all  their  own  Controversies  aneo£ 

themselfes. 

A  third  instance  of  respect,  which  the  clergy  showed  tfr 
one  another,  was,  that  if  any  controversies  happened 
among  themselves,  they  freely  consented  to  have  them  de- 
termined by  their  bishops  and  councils,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  secular  magistrate  for  justice.  Bishops,  as 
I  have  had  occasion  to  show  before,1  were  anciently  au- 
thorized by  the  imperial  laws  to  hear,  and  determine  secular 
pecuniary  causes,  even  among  laymen,  when  both  the  liti- 
gants would  agree  upon  compromise  to  take  them  for  arbi- 
trators. But  among  the  clergy  there  needed  no  such  par- 
ticular compromise ;  for  by  the  rules  and  canons  of  the 
Church  they  were  brought  under  a  general  obligation  not 
to  molest  one  another  before  a  secular  magistrate,  but  to 
end  all  their  controversies  under  the  cognizance  of  an  eccle- 
siastical tribunal.  The  case  was  somewhat  different  when  a 
layman  and  a  clergyman  had  occasion  to  go  to  law 
together;  for  then  the  layman  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
court,  and  was  not  obliged  to  refer  his  cause  to  any  ecclesi- 
astical judge,   unless  by  compromise  he  brought  himself 

1  Book  ii.  chap.  vii. 
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Under  such  an  obligation.  For  so  ike  imperial  laws  in  this 
caee  had  provided.1  Though  in  France,  in  the  time  of  the 
Gothic  king*,  it  was  otherwise;  for  laymen  there  were  not 
to  sue  a  clerk  m  a  secular  court,  without  the  bishop's  per* 
mission ;  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Agde,* 
made  under  Alaric,  Anno  506,  which  equally  forbids  a 
clergyman  to  sue  a  layman  in  a  secular  court,  or  to  answer 
to  any  action  brought  against  him  there,  without  the  bishop's 
permission.  But  whatever  difference  there  was  betwixt  the 
Roman  and  Gothic  laws  in  this  particular,  it  is  evident,  thai 
as' to  any  controversies  arising  among  the  clergy  them* 
selves,  they  were  to  be  determined  before  ecclesiastical 
judges ;  as  appears  from  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Chal* 
eedon,  which  is  in  these  words,*  "  If  any  clergyman  hath  a 
controversy  with  another,  he  shall  not  leave  his  own  bishop, 
and  betake  himself  to  any  secular  court,  but  first  have  a 
hearing  before  his  own  bishop,  or  such  arbitrators  as  both 
parties  should  choose  with  the  bishop's  approbation  :  other- 
wise  he  should  be  liable  to  canonical  censure.19  Which 
censure,  in  the  African  Church,  was  the  loss  of  his  plape, 
whether  he  were  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other 
inferior  clerk,  that  declined  the  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cause,  and  betook  himself 
to  a  secular  court  for  justice.  Though  he  carried  his  cause, 
and  sentence  were  given  on  his  side,  in  a  criminal  action, 
yet  he  was  to  be  deposed ;  or  if  it  was  a  civil  cause,  he 
must  lose  whatever  advantage  he  gained  by  the  action,  as 
the  third  council  of  Carthage,4  in  this  case,  determined ; 

1  Valentin.  Novel.  IS.  ad  Caloem  Cod.  Th.  In  Clerico  petitore  consequent 
erit,  at  secundum  lege*  paUati  forum,  sequatur,  si  adversarius  sous  ad  fipia* 
oopf  Tel  Presbyteri  audienliam  non  prestat  adsensom.  8  Con.  Aga- 

thens.  c.  82.  Clericus  nee  quenquam  prssumat  apnd  secularem  judicea^ 
Epiacopo  non  pennittente,  pulsare.  Sed  si  pulsates  fnerit,  non  respondeat, 
nee  proponat,  nee  audeat  criminale  negotiant  in  jadioio  seculari  proponere.  " 
*  Con.  Cbalced.  c.  9.  "Bi  ric,  xXifpucdg  irpoc.  cXnpucov  xpayfia  ?x"t/")- 
lyKaraXjLfiTavtrt*  rov  6uuiov  Iniokoirov,  ^  licl  KOVftuca  tucarrjpia  jeararpegf  r», 
Ac,  *  Con.  Garth,  iii.  e.  9.  Qtdsquis  Episcoporum,  Presbyteroruin,  et  Dia- 
conorum,  sen  Clericorum,  cum  in  ecclesia  ei  crimen  fnerit  intentatum,  *ej 
eirilis  causa  fuerit  conunota,  si  derelicto  eoclesiastico  judicio  publicis  judiciia 
yurgari  voluerii,  etiamsi  pro  ipso  prolata  fuerit  sententia,  Locum  suum  amittat, 
et  hoc  in  criminal}  actione.  (n  civili  Tero  perdat,  quod  ,c  vicerit,  si  locum 
suum  obtinere  nuduerit,  &c. 
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because  he  despised  the  whole  Church,  in  that  he  conld 
not  confide  in  any  ecclesiastical  persons  .to  Tie  his  judges. 
Many  other  councils  determined  the  same  thing,  as  that  of 
Yannes,1  Chalons,9  and  Mascon.*  And  the  council  of 
Milevis  decreed,4  "that  no  one  should  petition  the  emperor 
to  assign  him  seoular  judges,  but  only  ecclesiastical,  under 
pain  of  deprivation/1  So  great  confidence  did  the  clergy 
generally  place  in  one  another,  and  pay  such  a  deference 
to  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  judgment  of  their  brethren, 
that  it  was  then  thought  they  had  no  need  to  have  recourse 
to  secular  courts  for  justice,  but  they  were  willing  to-  de- 
termine all  controversies  of  their  own  among  themselves. 
And  as  the  imperial  laws  did  not  hinder  this,  but  encourage 
it ;  so  we  seldom  find  any  ecclesiastics  inclined  to  oppose 
it,  but  either  some  factious  and  turbulent,  men,  .or  such 
whose  crimes  had  made  them  so  obnoxious,  that  they  had 
reason  to  dread  an  epclesiastipal  censure. 

Shot.  5.— What  Care  was  taken  in  receiving  Accusations  against  the  Bishops 

and  Clergy  of  the  Church. 

I  shall  but  observe  one  thing  more  upon  this  head,  which 
is,  the  great  care  the  clergy  had  of  the  reputation  and  cha* 
racter  of  one  another ;  which  being  a  sacred  and  nepessary 
thing  in  persons  of  their  function,  they  did  npt  think  fit  to 
let  it  be  exposed  to  the  malicious  calumnies  apd  slanders 
of  every  base  and  false  accuser.  But  first  in  all  accusations, 
especially  against  bishops,  the  testimony  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  was  required,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Apostle. 
Therefore,  when  the  Synod  of  Antioch  proceeded  to  condemn 
Etistathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  upon  a  single  testimony,  the 
historian  censures  it,6  as  an  arbitrary  proceeding  in  them 
against  that  apostolical  canon, — "  Receive  not  an  accusa- 
tion against  an  elder,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.11 
Secondly,  the  character  of  the  witnesses  was  to  be  ex- 
amined, before  their  testimony  was  to  be  allowed  of.    An 


1  Con.  Venetic.  c.  9.  8  Con.  Cabillon.  c.  11.  *  Con.  Ms- 

tiscon.  c.  5.  *  Con.  Milev.  c.  19.      Quirunque  ab   imperitore 

cognitioncm  judiciornm  publicorom  petierit,  Honore  proprio  privet  or.     Si 
Rtitrm  episcopate  judicium  ab  Imperatore  potttulaverit,  nihil  ei  obsit. 
*  Thcod.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  ft). 
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eretic  was  not  to  give  evidence  against  a  bishop,  as  may 
9  collected  from  those  Canons  which  bear  the  name  of'  the 
postles,  one  of  which  joins  these  two  thing's  tog-ether;1 
Receive  not  an  heretic  to  testify  against  a  bishop  ;  nor  a 
ngle  witness,  though  he  be  one  of  the  faithful ;"  for  tho 
tw  saith,  "  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall 
rery  word  be  established."  Athanasius  pleaded  the  privi- 
*ge  of  this  law,  when  he  was  accused  for  suffering  Ma- 
iritis,  his  presbyter,  to  break  the  communion-cup;  he 
rged,9  "  that  his  accusers  were  Meletians,  who  ought 
ot  to  be  credited,  being  schismatics,  and  enemies  of  the 
fatirch."  By  the  second  council  of  Carthage,  *  not  only 
erotics,  but  any  others,  that  were  known  to  be  guilty  of 
Mtndalous  crimes,  were  to  be  rejected  from  giving  testi- 
mony against  any  elder  of  the  Church.  The  first  general- 
>uncil  of  Constantinople  distinguishes  the  causes,  upon 
hich  an  accusation  might  be  brought  against  a  bishop ; 
»r  a  man  might  have  a  private  cause  of  complaint  against 
im,  as  that  lie  was  defrauded  in  his  property,  or  in  any  the 
ke  case  injured  by  him ;  in  which  case  his  accusation  was 

>  be  heard,  without  considering  at  all  the  quality  of  the 
erson  or  his  religion.  For  a  bishop  was  to  keep  a  good 
anseience,  and  any  man,  that  complained  of  being  injured 
y  him,  was  to  have  justice  done  him,  whatever  religion  he 
VLS  of.  But  if  the  crime  was  purely  ecclesiastical,  which 
as  alleged  against  him,  then  the  personal  qualities  of 
le  accusers  were  to  be  examined;  so  that  no  heretics 
lould  be  allowed  to  accuse  orthodox  bishops  in  causes 
3clesiastical  ;4  nor  any  excommunicate  persons,  before  they 
id  first  made  satisfaction  for  their  own  crimes ;  nor  any, 
ho  were  impeached  of  crimes,  of  which  they  had  not 
roved  themselves  innocent.  The  council  of  Chalcedon 
Ids,*  u  that  no  clergyman  or  layman   should  be  admitted 

>  impeach  a  bishop  or  a  clerk,  till  his  own  reputation  and 
laracter  were  first  inquired  into  and  fully  examined.11     So 


1  Canon.  Apost.  c.  75.  *  A  than.  Apol.  ad  Constant,  torn.  i.  p.  731. 

Don.  Carth.  ii.  c.  0.    Qui  aliquibus  sueleribus  irretitus  est,  vocem  ad  vera  us 
tjores  natu  non  habeat  accusandi.    Vid.  Cod.  Can.  Afric  c.  8. 
2on.  Constant.  Gen.  i.  c.  0.  *  Con.  Chalccd.  c.  21. 
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careful  were  they  in  this  matter  not  to  expose  the  credit  of 
the  clergy  to  the  malicious  designs  or  wicked  conspiracies 
of  any  profligate  wretches,  whom  malice  or  bribery  might 
induce  to  accuse  them.  Thirdly,  in  cose  of  false  accusa- 
tion, whether  public  or  private,  the  penalty  against  the 
offender  was  very  severe.  "  If  any  clergyman,"  says  one 
of  the  Apostolical  Canons,1  "  unjustly  reproach  a  bishop, 
he  shall  be  deposed ;  for  it  is  written,  "  thou  shalt  not  speak 
evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people."  And  by  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Eliberis,9  for  any  man  to  charge  a  bishop,  pres- 
byter, or  deacon,  with  a  false  crime,  which  he  could  not 
make  good  against  them,  was  excommunication  without 
hopes  of  reconciliation  at  the  hour  of  death.  Which  was 
the  usual  penalty,  that  was  inflicted  by  that  council  upon 
very  great  and  notorious  offenders ;  for  which  some  have 
censured  the  Spanish  Church  as  guilty  of  Novatianism,  bat 
without  reason,  as  I  shall  show,  when  I  come  to  discourse 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  they  thought  this  crime  one  of  the  first 
magnitude,  since  they  refused  to  give  the  external  peace  of 
the  Church  to  such  offenders,  even  at  their  last  hour. 
Many  other  instances  of  the  like  respect  might  here  be 
added,  but  by  these  few  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge, 
with  what  candour  and  civility  the  clergy  of  the  primitive 
Church  were  obliged  to  receive  and  treat  one  another. 
And  it  would  have  been  happy  for  all  ages,  had  they 
walked  in  the  same  steps,  and  copied  after  so  good  an 
example. 


1  Canon.  Apost.  c.  47.  *  Con.  Eliber.  c.  75.  Si  quia  IT  pi  imp—, 

Presbyterum,   vel  Diaconum  falsis  criminibus  appetierit,  et  probtre  noa~po» 
tuerit,  nee  in  fine  dandam  ei  communionen. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Instances  of  Respect  showed  to  the  Clergy  by  the  Civil 
Government.  Particularly  of  their  Exemption  from 
the  Cognizance  of  the  Secular  Courts  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes. 

8bct.  1. — Bishops  not  to  be  called  into  any  Secular  Court  to  give  their 

Testimony.  ' 

Next  to  the  respect  which  the  clergy  showed  to  one 
another,  it  will  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  honours  which 
were  done  them  by  the  civil  magistrates,  which  were  more 
or  less,  according1  as  either  the  inclination  and  piety  of  the 
emperors  led  them,  or  as  the  state  of  the  times  required. 
These   honours  chiefly  consisted  in  exempting  them  from 
some  sort  of  obligations,  to  which  others  were  liable,  and  in 
granting   them   certain    privileges  and  immunities,  which 
others  did  not  enjoy.     Of  this  kind  was  that  instance  of  re- 
spect, which,  by  the  laws  of  Justinian,1  was  granted  to  all 
bishops,  "that  no  secular  judge  should  compel  them  to 
appear  in  a  public  court  to  give  their  testimony  before  him, 
but  he  should  send  one  of  his  officers  to  take  it  from  their 
mouths  in  private."     This  law  is  also  repeated  in  the  Jus- 
tinian Code,8  and  there  said  to  be  enacted  first  by  Theo- 
dosius the  Great,  a  law  of  whose  is  still  extant  in  the  same 
words,  in  the  Theodosian  Code.8    But  Gothofred  will  have 
it,  that  this  law,  ad  first  enacted  by  Theodosius,  meant  no 
more  than  to  exempt  the  clergy  from  being  bound  to  give 
an  account,  to  the  civil  magistrates,  of  what  judgments  or 
sentences  they  passed  upon  any  secular  causes,  that  were 
referred  to  their  arbitration.     And,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  that 
the    law-terms,    "  ad    testimonium    devocari"    and    "  dg 
fiaprvptav  lirLKoXdoScu"  are  taken  in  this  sense  by  the  Afri- 

1  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  7.  Nulli  judicum  licebit  Deo  amabiles  Episcopos 
cogere  ad  judicium  venire  pro  exhibendo  testimonio  ;  aed  judex  mittat  ad  eoa 
quosdam  ex  peraonis  ministrantium  sibi,  &c.  *  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit. 

S.  de  Episc.  leg.  7.    Imperator  Theodosius  dixit,  Nee  honore,  nee  legibus 
Episcopus  ad  testimonium  dicendum  flagitetur.  '  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xi.  tit. 

.  39.  de  Fide  Testium.  leg.  S. 

VOL.    I.  3   G 
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can  fathers  in  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage,  wheTe  it  was 
agreed,1  "  to  petition  the  emperors,  to  make  a  decree,  that, 
if  any  persons  referred  a  civil  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Church,  and  one  of  the  parties  chanced  to  be  displeased 
.  with  the  decision  or  sentence,  that  was  given  against  him,  H 
should  not  be  lawful  to  draw  the  clergyman,  who  was  judge 
in  the  cause,  into  any  secular  court,  to  make  him  give  any 
testimony  or  account  of  his  determination ."  This  was  not 
intended  to  exempt  clergymen  in  general  from  being  called 
to  be  witnesses  in  a  secular  court,  but  only  to  free  them 
from  the  prosecutions  of  vexatious  and  troublesome  men, 
who,  when  they  had  chosen  them  for  their  arbitrators,  would 
not  stand  to  their  arbitration,  but  prosecuted  them  in  the 
civil  courts,  as  if  they  had  given  a  partial  sentence  against 
them.  And  though  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  to  give  them 
any  such  trouble,  because,  as  I  have  showed  in  another 
place,9  all  such  determinations  were  to  be  absolutely  de- 
cisive and  final  without  appeal ;  yet  it  is  probable  some 
secular  judges  in  Afric  might  give  encouragement  to  such 
prosecutions  ;  which  made  the  African  fathers  complain  of 
the  grievance,  and  desire  to  have  it  redressed,  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  canon,  to  which  Gothofred  thinks  the  law  of 
Theodosius  refers.  But  whether  the  law  of  Theodosius  he 
thus  to  be  limited,  is  a  matter  that  may  admit  of  further 
inquiry.  Gothofred  himself  confesses  that  Justinian  took 
it  in  a  larger  sense ;  and  that  is  enough  for  me  to  found  this 
privilege  of  bishops  upon,  that  they  were  not  to  be  called 
into  a  secular  court,  to  give  their  testimony  there  in  any 
case  whatsoever. 

Sect.  8.— Nor  obliged  to  give  their  Testimony  upon  Oath,  by  the  La wa  of 

Justinian. 

Another  privilege  of  this  kind,  which  also  argued  great 
respect  paid  to  bishops,  was,  that  when  their  testimony  was 

1  Con.  Carth.  ▼.  c.  1.  It.  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  50.  Et  Con.  Yiilg.  diet.  AfH- 
canntn.  c.  26.  Petendum  ut  statuerc  dignentur,  ut  si  qui  forte,  in  ecclesi! 
quamlibet  causam,  jure  apostolico  ecclesiis  imposito,  agere  volucrlnt,  et  for- 
tasse  decisio  Clericorutn  uni  parti  displiruerit ;  non  liceat  Clericum  in  judi- 
cium ad  testimonium  devocari  eum,  qui  cognitor  vel  preesens  (forsan  prases) 
fuerit.  Et  nulla  ad  testimonium  dicendum  Ecclesiastic!  cujusiibet  persona 
pulsetur.  'Book  ii.  chap.  vii.  sect.  3  and  4. 
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taken  in  private,  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  it  upon  oath, 
as  other  witnesses  were,  but  only  upon  their  word,  as  be- 
came the  priests  of  God,  laying  the  Holy  Gospels  before 
them.  For  the  same  law  of  Justinian,1  which  grants  them 
the  former  privilege,  enacted  this  in  their  favour  and  behalf 
also.  And  in  pursuance  of  that  law  probably  the  council  of 
Tribur,8  some  ages  after,  decreed, "  that  no  presbyter  should 
be  questioned  upon  oath,  but  instead  of  that  only  be  intern 
rogated  upon  his'consecration,  because  it  did  not  become  % 
priest  to  swear  upon  a  light  cause.1'  But  it  does  not  appear* 
that  this  indulgence  was  granted  to  bishops  before  the  tima 
of  Justinian.  For  the  council  of  Chalcedon8  exacted  an 
oath  m  a  certain  case  of  the  Egyptian  bishops ;  and  the 
council  of  Tyre4  required  the  same  of  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa.; 
And  there  are  many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature. 

SflCT.  8. — Whether  the  single  Evidence  of  one  Bishop  was  good  in  Law 

against  the  Testimony  of  many  others. 

Constantine  the  Great  granted  many  privileges  to  the 
clergy ;  but  there  are  some  that  go  under  his  name,  which 
were  certainly  never  granted  by  him.  As  his  famed  do- 
nation to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  which  Baronius  *  himself 
gives  up  for  a  forgery,  and  De  Marca6fend  Pagi7  prove  it  to 
be  a  spurious  fiction  of  the  ninth  century,  invented  most 
probably  by  the  same  Isidore  Mercator,  who  forged  the 
Decretal  Epistles  of  the  ancient  bishops  of  Rome.  There 
are  other  privileges  fathered  upon  Constantine,  which, 
though  not  such  manifest  forgeries  as  the  former,  are  yet  by 
learned  men  reputed  of  a  doubtful  nature ;  such  as  that, 
which  is  comprised  in  a  law  under  the  name  of  Constantine9 
at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  all  judges  are 

1  Justin.  Novel.  123.  c.  7.    Propositis  88,  Evangclils,  secundum  quod  decet 
Sacerdotes,  dicant  quod  noverint,  non  tamen  jurent.  *Con.  Tribur. 

c,  SI.  Presbyter  vice  juramenti  per  sanctam  consecration  em  interrogeiur  ( 
quia  Sacerdotes  ex  lev!  causa  jurare  non  debent,  &e,  *  Con.  Chalced. 

act.  iv.  torn.  it.  p.  518.  *  Con.  Tyr.  in  Act.  ix.  Con,  Chalced.  p.  699, 

*  Baron,  an.  834.  n.  1 18.  c  Marca  de  Concord,  lib.  ri.  c.6.  n.O. 

'  Pagi  Critic,  in  Baron,  an.  824.  n.  18.  *  (Cod,  Th.  lib.  xri.  tit.  1*.  de 

Episc.  Audlent.  leg.  1.  Testimonium  etiam  ab  uao  licet  Episcopo  perhibitum, 
omnes  ju dices  indubitanter  acclpiant,  nee  alius  audiatyr,  cum  tesUmoaiuai 
JSpiscopi  k  qu&Ubet  parte  fuerit  jrenrpmissum* 
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commanded  to  take  the  single  evidence  of  one  bishop,  as 
good  in  law,  againt  all  others  whatsoever.  Gothofred  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  whole  title  in  the  Theodosian  Code  is 
spurious  ;  and  for  this  law  in  particular,  there  are  two  argu- 
ments that  seem  to  prove  it  not  genuine.  First,  because 
Constantine  himself  in  another  law  says,1  "the  testimony  of 
a  single  witness  shall  not  be  heard  in  any  case,  no,  not 
though  the  witness  be  a  senator.'1  Secondly,  because  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  as  well  as  the  civil,  require  two  wit- 
nesses, as  has  been  noted  in  the  last  chapter;  which, I 
think,  are  sufficient  arguments  to  prove,  that  no  such  extra- 
vagant privilege  could  be  granted  to  bishops  by  Constan- 
tino ;  but  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  if  he  can 
find  better  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

Sect.  4.— Presbyters  privileged  against  being  questioned  by  Torture,  as  other 

Witnesses  were. 

We  have  better  proof  for  another  privilege,  that  we  find 
granted  to  presbyters,  which  was,  that,  if  any  of  them  were 
called  to  give  testimony  in  a  public  court,  they  should  not 
be  examined  by  scourging  or  torture,  as  the  law  directed  in 
other  cases.  For  by  the  Roman  laws  witnesses  might  be 
examined  upon  the  Tack,  in  some  cases,  to  make  them  de- 
clare the  whole  truth ;  as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  laws* 
themselves,  but  from  St.  Austin,3  and  Synesius,4  who  men- 
tion several  new  sorts  of  torture,  which  Andronicus,  the 
tyrannical  prefect  of  Ptolemais,  invented  beyond  what  the 
law  directed.  But  now  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  im- 
posed upon  any  presbyter  of  the  Church  ;  for  they  were  ex- 
empted from  it  by  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  which  k 
still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,5  by  which  it  also  appears,  that 
it  was  a  peculiar  privilege  granted  to  bishops  and  prcsbv- 

—  ■     -       ■ —  -  ■     -  --   —  — i  - 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xi.  tit.  39.  de  Fide  Testium.  leg.  3.  Sancimus,  ut  unios  ora- 
nind  testis  responsio  non  audiatur,  ctiamsi  p  raj  el  are  curise  honore  pnefulgeat. 
*Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  ix.tit.41.  do  Queationibus.  It.l  od.Theodos.  lib.xiii. 
tit.  9.  de  Naufragiis  leg. 2.  8  Aug.  Senu.  49.  de  Divers,  torn.  x.  p. 520. 

4  Synes.  Ep.  58.  b  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xi.  tit.  39.  de  Fide  testimn.  leg.  10. 

Presbyteri  citra  injuriam  quacstionis  testimonium  dicant;  ita  tamen  ut  falsa 
non  simulent.  Caeteri  vrro  Clerici,  qui  eorum  gradum  vel  ordinem  subse- 
quuntur,si  ad  testimonium  dic^ndum  potiti  fuerint,  prout  leges  prscipiuht,  au« 
diantur.     Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  leg.  6. 
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ters,  but  to  none  below  them :  for  the  rest  of  the  clergy  are 
excepted,  and  left  to  the  common  way  of  examination,  which 
in  other  cases  the  law  directed  to  be  used. 

Sect.  5. — The  Clergy  exempt  from  the  ordinary  Cognizance  of  the  Secular 

Courts  in  all  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 

But  the  next  privilege  I  am  to  mention,  was  a  more  uni- 
versal one,  that  extended  to  all  the  clergy ;  which  was  their 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  cognizance  of  the    secular 
courts  in  several  sorts  of  causes.     To  understand  this  matter 
aright,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  two  things.     First,  the 
different  kinds  of  causes,  in  which  the  clergy  might  be  con- 
cerned ;   and  secondly,  the  different  powers  of  the  inferior 
courts  from  that  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who  was  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  prerogative-power  above  them.    The 
want  of  attending  to  which  distinctions  is  the  thing,  that  has 
bred  so  much  confusion  in  modern  authors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  especially  in  the  Romish  writers,  many  of  which 
are  intolerably  partial  in  their  accounts,  and  highly  injurious 
to   the  civil  magistrates,  under  pretence  of  asserting  and 
maintaining  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church.     In  the 
first  place  therefore,  to  have  a  right  understanding  in  this 
matter,  we  must  distinguish  the  several  sorts  of  causes  in 
which  ecclesiastical   persons  might  be  concerned.     Now 
these  were  of  four  kinds  ;— first,  such  as  related  to  matters 
purely  ecclesiastical,  as  crimes  committed  against  the  faith, 
or  canons  and  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  Church, 
which  were  to  be  punished  with  ecclesiastical  censures ; 
secondly,  such  as  related  to  mere  civil  and  pecuniary  mas- 
ters between  a  clergyman  and  a  layman  ;  thirdly,  such  as 
related  to  political  matters,  as  gross  and  scandalous  crimes 
committed  against   the   laws,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  treason,  rebellion,  robbery,  murder,  and 
the  like,   which  in  the   laws  are  called  Atrocia  Delicto} 
fourthly,  such  as  related  to  lesser  crimes  of  the  same  nature, 
which  the  law  calls  Levia  Delicto,  small  or  petty  offence*. 
Now,   according   to  this  distinction  of  causes,  the  clergy 
were,  or  were  not  exempt  from  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
courts,  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.      In  all  matters, 
that  were  purely  ecclesiastical,  they  were  absolutely  exempt, 
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*8  Gotbotfred,1  the  great  civilian,  scruples  not  to  own.  For 
all  causes  of  that  nature  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of 
bishops  and  their  councils,  not  only  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  state  also. 

Sect.  6.— This  evidenced  from  the  Laws  of  Constanttat. 

This  may  be  evidenced  from  the  Rescripts  of  several  em* 
perors  successively  one  after  another,  most  of  which  are 
extant  in  both  the  Codes.  Constantius,  Anno  355,  pub- 
lished a  law,9  wherein  be  prohibited  any  accusation  to  be 
brought  against  a  bishop  before  a  secular  magistrate ;  bat; 
if  any  one  had  any  complaint  against  him,  his  cause  sbouM 
be  heard  and  tried  by  a  synod  of  bishops.  This  at  least 
must  signify  in  ecclesiastical  causes ;  though  Gothofred  and 
some  others  say,  it  extended  also  to  civil  and  criminal 
causes ;  and  that  though  it  looked  like  a  privilege,  yet  it 
was  intended  as  a  snare  to  the  Catholic  bishops,  to  oppress 
them  by  his  Arian  synods,  in  those  times,  when  the  majority 
of  bishops  in  any  synod  were  commonly  such  as  favoured 
the  Arian  party ;  and  a  Catholic  bishop  might  expect  more 
favour  and  justice  from  a  secular  court,  than  from  them. 
But  whether  this  law  extended  to  all  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  is  not  very  easy  to  determine: — thus  much  is  cer* 
tain,  (hat,  if  it  did,  it  was  not  long  after  in  that  part  revoked, 
whilst  in  the  other  part  it  stood  good,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  laws  of  the  succeeding  emperors. 

Sect.  7. — And  those  of  Valentinian  and  Gratiao. 

For  Valentinian  granted  the  clergy  the  same  immunity  in 
all  ecclesiastical  causes.  As  appears  from  what  St.  Am- 
brose writes  to  the  younger  Valentinian  concerning  his 
father,  saying  *  "  Your  futher,  of  august  memory,   did  not 


1  Gothofr.  Comment,  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvl.  tit.  2,  leg.  28.  tfod. 

Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de  Epitc.  leg.  12.  Mansuctudiiris  nostra  lege  prohlbe- 
raus  in  judiciis  Episcopoa  accusari.  -  -  -  si  quid  est  igitur  qucretamm,  qiod 
quispiam  defert,  apud  alios  potissimum  Episcopos  convenit  explorari,  Ac. 
*  Ambros.  Ep.  82.  Augustte  Memoriae  Tater  tuus  non  •oKtui  serroone  res* 
pon  Jit,  sed  etiam  logibus  suis  sunxit,  in  causa  fidei,  vol  ecclesiastic!  alicnjos 
ordinia  eum  judioare  debere,  qui  nee  munere  inipar,  nee jure  (HsjrinrilU.  H*e 
mm  verba  Reacripti  aunt.  Hoc  est,  Sacerdotes  deSacardotibas  voUtt|  judfeift, 
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only  say  it  in  words,  bat  enacted  it  into  a  law,  that  in  mM» 
ters  of  faith  and  ecclesiastical  order,  they  ought  to  judge, 
who  were  qualified  by  their  office,  and  of  the  same  order* 
For  those  are  the  words  of  his  Rescript  That  is,  he  would 
have  priests  to  judge  of  priests."  This  law  is  not  now  ex* 
tant  in  the  Code,  but  there  is  another  of  Valentinian  and 
Gratian  to  the  same  purpose ;  wherein  it  is  decreed/  "  that 
the  same  custom  should  be  observed  in  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness, as  was  in  civil  causes.  That  if  there  arose  any  con* 
troversies  about  matters  of  religion,  either  from  the  disserta- 
tions of  men,  or  other  small  offences,  they  should  be  heard 
and  determined  in  the  places,  where  they  arose,  or  in  the 
synod  of  the  whole  diocese.  Except  only  such  criminal 
actions,  as  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  the  ordinary 
judges,  the  proconsuls  and  prefects  of  every  province,  or 
the  extraordinary  judges  of  the  emperor's  own  appointing, 
or  the  illustrious  powers,"  viz. — The  PrafectMS-PruHorio 
of  the  diocese.  Here  it  is  plain,  that  though  criminal  ac- 
tions against  the  state-laws  are  excepted,  yet  all  matters 
ecclesiastical  were  to  be  heard  by  ecclesiastical  judges,  and 
no  other. 

Sect.  8. — And  Theodoaius  the  Great. 

In  the  last  title  of  the  Theodosian  Code  there  is  a  law, 
under  the  name  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  to  the  same  pun- 
pose,  wherein  it  is  decreed,9  "  that  no  bishop,  nor  any  other 
minister  of  the  Church,  shall  be  drawn  into  the  civil  courts 
of  any  ordinary  or  extraordinary  judges,  about  matters  or 
causes  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  because  they  have 
judges  of  their  own,  and  laws  distinct  from  those  of  the 
state.  This  law  is  cited  in  Gratian's  Decree,  but  the 
words,  "  Quantum  ad  causa*  ecclesiastical  tamen  perlinet" 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  Tit.  2.  de  Episc.  leg.  23.  Qui  mos  est  causaram 
eWUiain,  iidem  in  negotiis  ecclesiastlcis  obtiaendl  sunt:  ut  siqtia  sunt  ex 
qnibnsdam  dissensionibus,  levibusque  delictis,  ad  reliyioms  obaervaiHaai 
jMrtinentia,  locis  suis,  et  a  sue  diopoeaeos  synodis  aadiantur.  .  Exeeptis  qttte 
actio  criminalis  ab  ordinariis  extraordinariiaque  judicibua,  aut  inlustribos 
potestatibus  audieutia  (leg.  audi  en  da)  constituil.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi. 

.tit.  12.  de  EpUc.  Judicio.  leg.  S.  Continual  lege  sanrimus,  ut  nullua  Episoopo- 
ruin  tbI  eorum  qui  Ecclesi®  neceatritatibtra  senriunt.  ad  jadicia  site  ordiaa- 
riorum  sive  e^traordinariorum  jodicum  (quantum  tamen  ad 
ticas  pertinet)  pertrahatur,  &c. 
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are  there'  fraudulently  left  out,  to  serve  the  current  doctrine 
and  hypothesis  of  his  own  times,  and  make  the  reader  be- 
lieve, that  the  clergy  anciently  enjoyed  an  exemption  not 
only  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  but  all  others.  I  the  rather 
mention  this  corruption,  because  none  of  the  correctors  of 
Gratian  have  taken  any  notice  of  it.  The  Roman  censors 
silently  pass  it  over,  and  it  has  escaped  the  diligence  of 
Antonius  Augustinus  and  Baluzius  also.  Gothofred  indeed 
questions,  the  authority  of  the  law  itself;  but  I  shall  not 
stand  to  dispute  that,*  since  there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary 
to  the  preceding  laws,  or  those  that  followed  after. 

Sect.  9.  —And  Arcadius  and  Honoring. 

For  Arcadius  and  Honorius  continued  the  same  privilege 
to  the  clergy,  confirming  the  ancient  laws,*  "  that  when- 
ever any  cause  relating  to  religion  was  debated,  the  bishops 
were  to  be  judges ;  but  other  causes,  belonging  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  ordinary  judges,  and  the  use  of  the  common 
laws,  were  to  be  heard  by  them  only." 

Sect.  10.— And  Yaleniinian  the  Third,  and  Justinian. 

Theodosius  Junior  and  Valentinian  the  Third  refer  to 
this  law  of  Honorius,  as  the  standing  law  then  in  force, 
concerning  the  immunities  and  liberties  of  the  clergy,  say- 
ing in  one  of  their  decrees,8  "  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
had  no  court  of  secular  laws,  nor  any  power  to  judge  of 
other  causes,  except  such  as  related  to  religion,  according 
to  the  Constitutions  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  inserted 
into  the  Theodosian  Code."  So  that  all  the  same  laws, 
which  denied  them  power  in  secular  causes,  allowed  them 
the  privilege  of  judging  in  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  and  the 
very  excepting  of  other  causes  is  a  manifest  proof,  that 
there  was  no  contest  made  about  these  to  the  time  of  Jus- 


1  Gratian  Caus.  xi.  Quest.  1.  c.  5.  «  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xyi.  tit  II.  de 

Religione,  leg.  1.  Quoties  de  religione  agitur,  Episcopos  convenit  judieare: 
ceteras  yerd  causas,  quae  ad  ordinarios  cognitores,  Tel  ad  usum  public]  jam 
pertinent,  legibus  oportet  audiri.  »  Valentin.  Noyel.  12.  ad  Cslc. 

Cod.  Theod.  Constat  Episcopos  et  Preabyteros  forum  legibus  non  habere: 
nee  de  aliis  causis,  secundum  Arcadii  et  Honorii  divalia  constitute,  que  Theft- 
dosianum  Corpus  ostendit,  prater  religionem  posse  cognoscere. 
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tinian,  who  confirmed  the  privilege,  which  so  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  granted  before  him.  For  in  one  of  his 
Movels  we  find  it  enacted, l  "  that  all  ecclesiastical  crimes, 
which  were  to  be  punished  with  ecclesiastical  penalties  and 
oensures,  should  be  judged  by  the  bishop ;  the  provincial 
judges  not  intermedling  with  them.  "  For/9  faith  he,  "it 
is  our  pleasure,  that  such  matters  shall  not  be  heard  by  the 
civil  judges." 

Sect.  11. — The  Clergy  also  exempt  in  lesser  Criminal  Causes. 

Gothofred  is  also  of  opinion,9  that  some  of  the  lesser  cri- 
minal causes  of  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
bishops  and  their  synods  likewise.  For  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  law  of  Gratian  (see  before  sect.  7.)  the  Levia  De- 
licta,  or  lesser  crimes  are  reserved  to  the  hearing  of 
bishops.  And  St.  Ambrose,  having  spoken  of  the  decree 
of  Valentinian,  which  orders  all  ecclesiastical  causes  to  be 
judged  by  bishops  only,  adds  also,8  "that,  if  in  other 
respects  a  bishop  was  to  be  censured,  and  his  morals  came 
under  examination,  such  causes  as  those  likewise  should 
appertain  to  the  episcopal  judgment.91  Which  seems  to  put 
some  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  criminal 
causes,  and  reserves  both  to  the  hearing  of  bishops  and  their 
synods.  But  then,  as  Gothofred  rightly  observes,  this  must 
only  be  understood  of  lesser  criminal  causes  ;  for  in  greater 
criminal  actions  the  clergy  were  liable  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  secular  judges,  as  well  as  all  others.  Which  is  freely 
owned  by  De  Marca,  and  some  other  ingenuous  writers  of 
the  Romish  Church.    For  De  Marca4  quits  the  positions  of 

-  *  Justin.  Novel.  88.  8i  yerd  ecclesiasticum  sit  delictum,  egens  eastiga- 
-tjoa*  ecclesiastic*  et  multa,  Deo  amabilia  Episcopal  hoc  diseemat,  nihil 
.eoflununicantibus  clariasimis  provincial  judieiQ.us.  Neque  enim  voluntas 
tallanegotia  oinnind  scire  civile*  judlces.  'Gothofred. 

Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  9.  Leg.  S3.  «  Ambr. 

Bp.  88..  Quinetiamtf  alias  quoque  argueretar  Episcopus,  et  morum  eqtet  ex- 
aminanda  causa,  etiam  banc  voluit  ad  episcopate  judicium  pertinere. 
,*  Marca  dissert,  in  Cap.  Clericus  ad  Calcem  Antonii  AugustinPde .  Emendat 
Gratiani,  p.  677.  In  Codice  Theodosiano  controversial,  qun  ad  rejigionem  per- 
.  finest,  in  quibus  sunt  criminaEeeicsiastica,  et  minora  delicta  e  civilium  numero, 
EpiftCopis  et  cujasque  dioeceseos  sive  provincial  Synodis  relinquuntur ;  aervala 
.  jwdiciU  publicis  atrocium  criminum,  qua)  numero  quinque,  adyersua  Clfirioos 
.  eognitione ;  ut  docent  legeB  aliquot  edit©  cura  Sirmondi  in  Appendice  Codicis 
Hieodosiani. 

VOL.  I.  3h 
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Baronius  and  the  canonists,  and  confesses, "  thai,  as  il  ap- 
pears from  the  Theodosian  Code,  that  the  ecclesiastics! 
crimes,  and  lesser  civil  crimes  of  the  clergy  were  left  to  the 
hearing*  of  bishops,  and  the  synods  of  every  diocese  or  pro- 
vince ;  so  the  greater  civil  crimes  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
reckons  five  in  number,  were  reserved  to  the  hearing  of  the 
public  courts  and  civil  judges,  which,  he  says,1  "  appears 
from  the  laws  published  by  Sirmondus,  in  his  appendix  to 
the  Theodosian  Code." 

8bct.  18. — Bui  Dot  in  greater  Criminal  Cansaa. 

Some  reckon  those  laws  to  be  of  no  very  great  authority, 
and  therefore  I  shall  rather  choose  to  confirm  this  position 
from  the  undoubted  laws,  which  occur  in  the  body  of  the 
Theodosian  Code.  Such  as  that  of  Theodosius  and  Gra- 
tian,9  which  particularly  excepts  these  greater  criminal 
actions,  and  reserves  them  to  the  hearing  of  the  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  judges,  or  the  Prafectus-Pratorio  of  the 
diocese  ;  and  those  other  laws  of  Theodosius,  and  Arcs- 
dius,  and  Honorius,  and  Valentinian  the  Third,  which  have 
been  cited  in  the  foregoing  sections,8  and  need  not  here  he 
repeated.  To  which  we  may  add  that  law  of  the  elder 
Valentinian,  which  orders4  "  all  such  ecclesiastics  to  be 
prosecuted  in  th  e  civil  courts,  that  were  found  guilty  of 
creeping  into  the  houses  of  widows,  and  orphans,  and  so 
insinuating  into  their  affections,  as  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
disinherit  their  relations,  and  make  them  their  heirs."  And 
that  other  law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  which,  in  criminal 
causes,  exempts  the  clergy  of  Constantinople*  "  from  the 

•8eeBartaol.  MiUetot.  de  I*gitimfi  Jndienm  Secalariaat  Fetaatale  in  ftt- 
tonas  Eccleeiasticas.  Franc.  16  IS.  p.  774.  Liber  prohib.  ap.  8ote-Majec 
Bernard.  Laurentius.  Casus,  quibus  judex  secularis  potest  manna  tn^eare  ia 
Fersonas  Ecclesiasticas,  item  de  PrWilegiis  Glerfoorum.  Par.  1617.  acta*. 
Tea.  IAS*.  *Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvl.  Ut.  S.  de  Bfciise.  leg.  tS.     Kxceatis 

qua  actio  crimfnaUs  ab  ordinariis  extcaordinariisqne judielbua,  ant  illaatrfbai 
potoestatibus  audi eoda  eons tftuit.  "See  sect.  S,  0;  10.  ♦Oad. 

Th.  lib.  xtI.  tit.  2.  leg.  9k  Eocteeiastfef  -  -  -  Yidaarum  ac  pmpUlaiMS  •> 
mot  aon  adeaat :  ted  publicis  extermfnentnr  judicUs,  af  poathSe  ana  aa%M 
•arum  val  proptnqui  pntaverint  defereados.  *  Cod.  Justin.  Mb.  t  tfut. 

de  E  pise.  leg.  9a.    Actor  in  nullo  alio  for*,  vet  apnd  qnenquaai  alleraat  jn#- 
cem  eoadem  Cterieos  lUibus  irretire,  et  civilians  vel  etiminaUbna 
tti  innectere. 
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cognizance  of  all  inferior  courts,  but  not  from  the  high  court 
of  the  Pr#fectus-Pr<etorio  of  the  royal  city.'1  Which  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  practice  at  Rome.  For  Socrates  ob* 
serves,1  that,  when  in  the  conflict,  which  happened  at  the  elect 
titra  of  Pope  Damasus,  some  persons  were  slam,  rnany  both  of 
the  laity  and  clergy  upon  that  account  were  punished  by  Ma** 
iminus,  who  was  then  Ptvrfectus-Pr&Unio  at  Rome.  It  apt- 
pears  further  from  the  Novels  ofValentinian  the  Third,*  that  in 
such  criminal  actions  as  those  of  murder,  robbing  of  graveav 
or  the  like,  bishops,  as  well  as  any  other  clerks,  were  bound 
to  answer  before  the  civil  magistrate  by  their  proctors.  But 
Justinian  a  little  enlarged  the  privilege  with  respect  to 
bishops,  making  a  decree,*  "  that  no  one  should  draw  a 
bishop  in  any  pecuniary  or  criminal  cause  before  a  secular 
magistrate,  against  his  will,  unless  the  emperor  gave  par- 
ticular order  to  do  it."  This  was  the  plain  state  of  the  matter, 
as  to  what  concerned  the  exemption  of  the  clergy,  in  this 
sort  of  criminal  oauses,  notwithstanding  what  Baronius,  or 
any  others  of  that  strain  have  said  to  the  contrary.  Nay, 
some  ages  after,  such  crimes  as  murder,  theft,  and  witch*- 
craft,  were  brought  before  the  secular  judges  in  France,  as 
appears  from  the  council  of  Mascon,*  Anno  581. 

Sect.  13.— Nor  in  Pecuniary  Cmoset  with  Laymen. 

The  case  was  much  the  same  in  all  civil  pecuniary  con- 
troversies, which  the  clergy  had  with  laymen.  For  though 
they  might  end  all  such  causes,  which  they  had  one  with 
another,  in  their  own  courts,  or  before  a  synod  of  bishops; 
and  the  canons  obliged  them  so  to  do,  as  has  been  noted 
in  the  last  chapter  5*  yet,  if  their  controversy  happened  to  be 
with  a  layman,  the  layman  was  not  bound  to  refer  the 

1  Bocrat.  lib.  It,  c,  29.  Aid  tiro  woXXtJc  Xcu**»c  Ti  ♦  *Xi|p**»fc  v*a  r  J  roVi 
jmipx*  Motyuvts  ripwpvdjjvaf.  'Valent.  Novel.  6.  de&epulcr.  Vlolat, 

*d  Caleem  Cod,  Theod.  It.  Novel.  IS.  Quam  formara  etiam  circa  Eplscopo- 
rtmt  personam  observari  oportcre  censemus,  ut  si  in  htyusmodi  ordini*  homi- 
nes actionem  pervasionis  et  atrocium  injur iarant  dirfgi  aecesse  filer!  t,  per  £ro- 
•nratorem  solemniter  ordfoatum,  apnd  judioem  publicum  inter  leges  et  jura 
eonfligant.  •  Justin,  Novel.  123.  n.  8.    8ed  Deque  ut  Episoopus  pro 

peeuniarlu  aliqua  aut  criminali  cauaa  ad  civilem  militaremve  magistrates!  Us- 
vitus  perdueauir,  sistatufve  sine  imperial i  jnasione  concedimus.  *  Con. 

llatiseon.  1.  Can.7.  *  Chap.  i.  sect.  *. 
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hearing  of  his  cause  to  an  ecclesiastical  court,  unless  hifcpt 
voluntarily  consented  by  way  of  compromise  to  take  sonNforl 
ecclesiastical  persons  for  his  arbitrators.    This  is  evid< 
from  one  of  the  Constitutions  of  Valentinian  the  Third;1 
which  says,1  "  that  if  the  plaintiff  was  a  layman,  he  might 
compel  any  clergyman,  with  whom  he  had  a  civil  contest, 
to  answer  in  a  civil  court,  if  he  rather  chose  it."     And  the 
council  of  Epone,*  according  to  the  reading  of  SirmomFf 
edition,  says  the  same,  "  that  the  clergy,  if  they  were  sued 
in  a  secular  court,  should  make  no  scruple  to  follow  the 
plaintiff  thither."  But  Justinian,9  at  the  instance  of  Mennas, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  granted  the  clergy  of  the  roytl 
city  a  peculiar  privilege,  "  that  in  all  pecuniary  matters 
their  cause  should  first  be  brought  before  the  bishop;  and 
if  the  nature  of  the  cause  happened  to  be  such,  that  ta 
could  not  determine  it,  then  recourse  might  be  had  to  the 
civil  judges,  but  not  otherwise."  From  all  which  it  appear^ 
that  anciently  exemptions  of  this  nature  were  not  chat 
lenged  as  matters  of  divine  right,  but  depended  whollj 
upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Christian  princes,  however 
after-ages  came  to  put  another  kind  of  gloss  upon  them.    ' 

Sect.  14. — Of  the  necessary  Distinction  between  the  Supreme  and  Subordinate 

Magistrates  in  this  Business  of  Exemptions. 

Nay  it  must  be  observed,  that  even  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  a  great  difference  was  always  observed  between  the 
power  of  the  prince  or  supreme  magistrate,  and  that  of  the 
subordinate  and  inferior  judges.  For  though  the  ordinary 
judges  were  bound  by  the  laws  not  to  intermeddle  with 
ecclesiastical  causes ;  yet  in  some  cases  the  prince  himself 
interposed  and  appointed  extraordinary  judges,  and  some- 
times heard  and  decided  the  causes  himself,  or  reversed  the 
decisions  of  ecclesiastics  by  his  sovereign  power,  which  do 
ordinary  judges  were  qualified  to  do.     But  this  belongs  to 


1  Valent.  Novel.  12.  Petitor  Laicus,  seu  in  civili  seu  in  criminal!  caosi, 
cujuslibet  loci  Clericum  adversarium  suum,  si  id  magis  eligat,  per  auctoritaten 
legitimam  in  publico  judicio  respondcre  compellat.  *  Con.  Epauneas. 

c.  11.  Si  pulsati  fuerint,  sequi  ad  seculare  judicium  non  morentur.  Yet  note, 
that  other  editions,  as  that  of  Crab  and  Binius,  read  it  to  a  contrary  sense. 
Setjui  ad  seculare  judicium  non  prssumant.  3  Justin.  Novel.  63, 
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toother  subject,  that  will  have  a  more  proper  place  in  this 
fttork,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  power  of  Christian 
princes. 


CHAP.  III. 

fjjf  the  Immunities  of  the  Clergy  in  reference  to  Taxes  and 
,  Civil  Offices  and  other  burdensome  Employments  in  the 
,  Roman  Empire. 

%kt  1. — No  divine  Right  pleaded  by  the  ancient  Clergy  to  exempt  themselves 

from  Taxes. 

Another  privilege,  which  the  clergy  enjoyed  by  the  fa- 
lour  of  Christian  princes,  was,  that  in  some  certain  cases,  ao- 
ftyrdingto  the  exigency  of  times  and  places,  they  were  exempt 
&>m  some  of  the  taxes,  that  w6re  laid  upon  the  rest  of  the 
JRpman  empire.  But  whatever  they  enjoyed  of  this  kind, 
tfjey  did  not  pretend  to  as  matter  of  divine  right,  but  freely 
Acknowledged  it  to  be  owing  to  the  pious  munificence  and 
favour  of  Christian  emperors.  Therefore  Baronius1  does 
them  great  injustice,  and  is  guilty  of  very  gross  prevari- 
cation, in  pretending,  that  they  claimed  a  freedom  from 
tribute  by  the  law  of  Christ;  and  that  no  emperor  ever  im- 
posed any  tax  upon  them,  except  only  Julian,  the  apostate, 
and  Valens,  the  Arian,  and  the  younger  Valentinian,  whp 
was  wholly  governed  by  his  mother  Justina,  an  Arian  em- 
press ;  that,  when  St.  Ambrose  paid  tribute  under  this  Va- 
lentinian, he  did  it  only  out  of  his  Christian  meekness,  not 
(hat  he  was  otherwise  under  any  obligation  to  have  done  it. 
How  true  this  representation  is,  the  reader  may  judge  in 
part  from  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose,  which  are  these,9  "  if 
the  emperor  demands  tribute  of  us,  we  do  not  deny  it :  the 
lands  of  the  Church  pay  tribute.  We  pay  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.    Tribute  is  Caesar's,  and  therefore  we  do  not  refuse 


1  Baron,  an.  887.  torn.  It.  p.  688.  *  Ambr.  Orat.  cont.  Anxent.  de 

Tradend.  Basilic,  post  Ep.  83.  8i  tribntum  petit  Imperator,  non  negamns ; 
agri  Ecdewffi  soWnnt  tribatum.  -  -  -  -  Solvimus,  quae  sunt  Cssaris,  Csssari^ 
et  qnm  stats  Dei,*  Dtio.  Tributum  Cssaris  «Bt,  nan  negator. 
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to  pay  it.11  This  is  so  far  from  challenging  any  exemption 
by  divine  right,  that  it  plainly  assorts  the  contrary.  As  ia 
another  place  he  argues,  that  all  men  are  under  an  ob* 
ligation  to  pay  tribute/ because  the  Son  of  God  himself 
paid  it,  Matt.  xvii.  23.  And  yet  Baronius  cites9  that  very 
passage  of  the  evangelist  to  prove  that  the  clergy  are 
jure  divino  exempt,  because  our  Saviour  says,  "  then  are 
the  children  free/1  "  For  if,"  says  he,  "  the  children  be 
free;  much  more  so  are  the  fathers,  that  ir,  the 'pastors, 
finder  whose  care  princes  are."  Bellarnun  is  much  more 
ingenuous  in  handling  this  question;  for  he  asserts,9  against 
the  Canonists,  whose  opinion  Baronius  labours  to  maintain, 
"  that  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  in  political  matters, 
whether  relating  to  their  persons,  or  their  goods,  was  in- 
troduced by  human  right  only,  and  not  divine ;  and  that  in 
feet  they  were  never  exempted  from  any  other  but  personal 
tribute,  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  when  they  were  freed 
from  taxes  upon  their  estates  an4  possessions  also.n  So 
little  agreement  is  there  betwixt  these  two  great  cardinal* 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  their  account*  of  this  matter, 
either  as  to  fact  or  right,  that  in  every  thing  their  assertions 
arc  point  blank  contrary  to  one  another. 

Sect.  9. — Yet  generally  excused  from  Personal  Taxes,  or  llead-noosT, 

To  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  give  the  reader  a  distinct  account  of  the  several  sorts 
of  tribute,  that  were  imposed  upon  subjects  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  to  show,  how  far  the  clergy  vfere  concerne4 
in  each  of  them ;  which  will  be  best  done  by  having  re- 
course to  the  Theodosian  Code,  where  most  of  the  laws 
relating  to  this  affair  are  still  extant.  And  this  I  shall  the 
rather  do,  because  Baronius  makes  use  of  the  same  autho- 
rity, but  with  great  partiality,  dissembling  every  thing  that 
would  not  serve  the  hypothesis,  he  had  undertaken  to 
maintain. 


1  Ambr.  lib,  iv.  in  Luc.  5.  et  ap.  Gratlan.  cant.  II.  Q.  I.  e.  28.    81 
Filiut*  Dei  solvit,  quis  hi  lanttts  es,  qui  non  pules  ewe  sol  vend  um? 
*  Baron,  an.  887.  p.  688.  •  BelUrm,  de  Clericia  Ub.  i.  *  S&    Es- 

coptjo  Clerieoram  in  rebus  politicly  tain  quoad  pergonal*,  qaam  quoad 
jure  humano  iutnxujota  est,  non  divino.    Haso  propoiilio  eit  eoaftia  € 


feta«. 
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Now  the  first  sort  of  tribute,  I  shall  take  notice  of,  in  that, 
which  is  commonly  called  Census  Capitam,   or  personal 
tribute,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Census  Agrorum,  or  /rt- 
bute  arising  from  mens  estates  and  possessions.    That  the 
clergy  were  generally  freed  from  this  sort  of  tribute  is 
agreed  on  all  hands ;  only  Gothofred  has  a  very  singular 
notion  about  it.    For  he  asserts,1 "  that  under  the  Christian 
emperors  there  was  no  such  tribute  as  this  paid  by  any 
men ;  so  that  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  in  this  ease  waa 
no  peculiar  privilege  belonging  to  them,  but  only  what  they 
enjoyed  in  common  with  all  other  subjects  of  the  Homed 
empire.11    But  in  this  that  learned  man  seems  evidently  to 
be  mistaken.     For  first,  he  owns,  there  was  such  a  tribute 
under  the  heathen  emperors,  from  which,  as  Ulpian  re- 
lates,9 none  were  excused,  save  only  minors  under  fourteen, 
and  persons  superannuated,  that  is,  above  sixty-five;  net 
does  he  produce  any  law  to  show,  when  or  by  whom  that 
tribute  was  ordered  to  be  laid  aside.     Secondly,  Theodosiua 
Junior,  the  author  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  makes  express 
mention  of  it,  when  in  one  of  his  novels8  he  distinguishes 
betwixt  the  Census  Capitum,  and  Census  Agrorum.    Third- 
ly, there  are  several  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  exempt- 
ing the  clergy  from  tribute,  which  cannot  fairly  be  under- 
stood of  any  other  tribute  but  this  sort  of  capitation.    As 
when  Constantius  grants  the  clergy  the   same   immunity 
from  tribute,  as  minors  had,  he  plainly  refers  to  the  old  law 
about  minors,  mentioned  by  Ulpian,  and  puts  the  clergy 
upon  the  same  foot  with  them,  granting  them  this  privilege/ 
"  that  not  only  they  themselves,  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  men-servants,  and  their  maid-servants,  should  ati 
be  free  from  tribute;91  meaning  personal  tribute,  or  thai  sort 
of  capitation  called  Capitis  Census.    After  the  same  man- 

1  Crotbofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  Ub.  xi.  tit.  1.  de  Annon.  et  Tribut.  teg.  10. 
it  Com.  In  lib.  xiii.  tit.  10.  de  Ceosu.  leg.  4.  *  Digest,  lib.  60.  tit.  IS. 

4e  Censibus  leg.  Hi.  Quibusdam  etas  tribuit,  ne  tribute  onerentnr.  Veluti  in 
Syrits  a  quatuordecim  anuis  mascuti,  a  duodecimo  foemfase  usque  ad  sexagesV 
mb  qumtum  annum  tributo  capitis  onerentur.  "Theodos.  Novel.  91. 

♦  Cod.  Tfe.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  9.  de  Kpisc.  et  Cler.  leg.  10  et  14.  ClericU  ac  juve- 

Bfbtt*  prsbeaftnr  immunitas. Quod  et  conjugibus  et  liberis  eorum  et  arini- 

aterits  majerlbms  pariter  ae  foeuinit  indulgemas ;  qaos  a  ceaalbus  etiam  jube- 
a«n  perseverare  inumaes* 
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ner  we  are  to  understand  those  two  laws  of  Valentinkii,1 
where  he  grants  to  devoted  virgins,  and  widows,  and  or* 
phans  under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  same  immunity  from 
tribute,  or  as  it  is  there  called,— the  capitation  of  the  vul- 
gar. As  also  that  other  law  of  his,9  where  he  grants  die 
like  privilege  to  painters,  together  with'  their  wives  and 
children.  From  all  which  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude, 
that  this  exemption  from  personal  taxes  was  not  a  thing 
then  common  to  all,  but  a  peculiar  privilege  of  some  cer- 
tain arts  and  professions,  among  which  the  most  honourable 
was  that  of  the  clergy. 

This  may  be  further  confirmed  from  an  observation  or 
two  out  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Basil.  Nazianzen,  in 
one  of  his  Epistles  to  Amphilochius,*  complains,  "  that  the 
officers  of  the  government  had  made  an  illegal  attempt  upon 
one  Euthalius,  a  deacon,  to  oblige  him  to  pay  taxes;" 
therefore  he  desires  Amphilochius4  "  not  to  permit  this 
injury  to  be  done  him  ;  since  otherwise  he  would  suffer  an 
hardship  above  other  men,  not  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  times,  and  the  honour,  which  the  emperom 
had  granted  to  the  clergy."  Here  he  plainly  refers  to  some 
immunity  from  tribute,  which  the  imperial  laws  granted  par- 
ticularly to  the  clergy;  which  could  not  be  any  exemption 
of  their  estates  from  tribute,  for  there  was  no  such  law  then 
in  force  to  be  appealed  to.  It  must  therefore  mean  their 
exemption  from  personal  taxes,  from  which  they  were  freed 
by  the  laws  of  Valentinian  and  Constantius  already  men- 
tioned. This  will  still  receive  greater  light  and  confirma- 
tion from  the  testimony  of  St.  Basil,  who  had  occasion  to 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  10.  de  Censu  leg.  4.  In  virginitate  perpetua  TWea- 
tes,  et  earn  viduara  de  qu&  ipsa  maturitas  polUcetur  setatis  null!  jam  earn  em 
nupturam,  a  plebeiae  capitationis  injuria  vindicandas  esse  deeernimus :  Hen 
pupillos  in  virili  sexu  usque  ad  viginti  annos  ab  istiusmodi  functione  immunef 
esse  debere ;  mulieres  autem  donee  viruin  unaqueeque  sortitur.  Ibid,  leg .  0. 
Nulla  vidua,  nemo  pupillus,  exactionem  pie  bis  agnoscat,  &c.  *  Cod. 

Th.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  4,  de  Excusat.  Artific.  leg.  4.  Pictur®  professores,  si  mods 
ingenui  sunt,  placuit,  neque  sui  capitis  centione,  neque  uxorum,  ant  etiaa 
liber  or  um  nomine,  tributis  esse  munificos.  *Naz.  Ep.  150.  Aiaypaftir 

iirixtipi<ri  xpvirdv  6i  rife  qycpovuci/c  ra!U«K*  4  Ibid.  Ativfoara  ir 

ndOot,  p6voQ  dvOpunrw  /*/)  rt/ygdiwv  rfc  rwv  catpwv  $tkavOp*wia£y  4  *V 
ttSoiiivijc  roTf  Uparucolf  rapd  rHv  fia<ri\iwv  rip>)gr 
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make  a  like  complaint  to  Modestus,  who  was  Prafectue- 
Prcetorio  Orientie  under  Valens,  of  some  who  had  infringed 
the  privilege  of  the  clergy  in  exacting  tribute  of  them 
against  the  laws,  '<  The  ancient  way  of  taxing,"1  says  he, 
"  excused  such,  as  were  consecrated  to  God,  presbyters 
and  deacons,  from  paying  tribute ;  but  now.  they,  who  are 
set  over  this  afiair,  pretending  to  have  no  warrant  from  your 
eminency  to  excuse  them,  have  taxed  them  all,  except  such 
as  could  claim  a  privilege  from  their  age."  Therefore  his 
request  to  him  was,  "  ^vy\<bjpiiOfivai  Kara  rov  waXcuov  vofiov 
r*c  roimXcfac  rsc  itpurtvovrai, — that  the  clergy  might  be  ex* 
empt  from  tribute  according  to  the  ancient  laws"  St, 
Basil  in  this  passage  refers  to  two  sorts  of  laws  exempting 
persons  from  tribute ;  the  one,  those  ancient  laws  of  the 
heathen  emperors,  which  only  excused  minors  and  super- 
annuates  from  personal  tribute ;  the  other,  those  laws  of 
Constantius  and  Valentinian,  which  exempted  the  clergy 
also,  granting  them  that  immunity,  which  only  minors  en- 
joyed before.  And  this  is  the  thing  he  complains  of,  that 
the  clergy  were  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  Christian 
laws,  but  only  those  laws  of  the  heathen  emperors,  whereby, 
if  they  chanced  to  be  minors  or  superannuated,  that  is,  un- 
der twenty  or  above  sixty-five,  they  were  excused,  but  not 
otherwise.  From  all  which  it  evidently  appears,  that  the 
clergy  might  claim  a  peculiar  privilege  by  the  laws  to  be 
exempted  from  personal  tribute,  and  that  this  was  not  com- 
mon to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  whatever  Gothofred, 
and  Pagi  from  him  have  suggested  to  the  contrary,9 

Sict.  3,— But  not  excused  for  their  Lands  and  Possessions. 

The  next  sort  of  tribute  was  that,  which  was  exacted  of 
men  for  their  lands  and  possessions,  which  goes  by  several 
names  in  the  civil  law  and  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  it 
is  called  Kavuiv,   as  by  Athanasius,*  where  he  complains 


'  !  Basil  Ep.  270.  ad  Modest.  T«c  ry  Quf  2#o«#fily«c»  irpefr/Jvripnc  4 
licucovss  6  rraXcubt  Ktjvcog  &Ti\ii$  AipfJKtv.  *Ot  ££  ryy  Atroyp6^Aft(voi9 
mC  h  Xafiovrig  jrapd  rije  vntpfvSg  <r«  IZbgioc  jrporaypa,  ajrtypat/'ayro,  ttXiJv 
ti  ftrj  wu  tipIq  &\\wc  ',axov  v*^  rW  4Xueia£  rV*  aftmv*  *Psgi*  Crit. 

in  Baron,  an.  858.  n.  10.  *  Athan.  Apol.  ii.  p.  778.    'Of  Ipm 

tcavova  roif  'A»y vwrUng  IwifiaXXovro^  &c, 

VOL.  I.  3  I 
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how  he  was  unjustly  accused  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  Egypt 
for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  So  in  the  Tbeodo- 
sian  Code  there  is  a  whole  title,1  De  Canone  Frumentario 
Urbis  Roma,  which  signifies  the  tribute  of  corn,  that  was 
exacted  of  the  African  provinces  for  the  use  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  otherwise  called  Jugatio  from  Juga,  which,  as 
Gothofred  notes,9  signifies  "  as  much  land  as  a  yoke  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  a  year;"  and,  because  the  taxation 
was  made  according  to  that  rate,  it  had  therefore  the  name 
of  Jugatio  and  Juga.  It  has  also  frequently  the  name  of 
Capitatio  and  Capita;  and  because  men's  servants  and 
cattle  were  reckoned  into  their  taxable  possessions  as  well 
as  their  lands,  therefore  in  some  laws8  the  one  is  called 
Capitatio  Terrena,  and  the  other  Capitatio  Humana  and 
Animalium,  or  Animarum  Descriptio.  These  taxes  were 
usually  paid  three  times  a  year,  once  every  four  months ; 
whence  Sidonius  Apollinaris*  styles  them  Tria  Capita,  or 
the  monster  with  three  heads,  which  he  desired  the  emperor 
Majorianus  to  free  him  from,  that  he  might  live  and  subsist 
the  better;  for  thus  he  addresses  himself  to  him  in  his 
poetical  way  : 

Greryones  nos  esse  put  a,  monstrumque  tributum  ; 
Hie  capita,  ut  vivam,  tu  mihi  tolle  tria. 
In  which  words,  which  none  of  the  commentators  rightly 
understood,  he  refers  to  a  law  of  Valentinian's,5  and  several 
others  in  the  Theodosian  Code;  where  this  sort  of  tribute  is 
required  to  be  paid  by  three  certain  portions  in  a  year,  or 
once  in  four  months,  which,  in  his  phrase,  is  the  Tria  Ca- 
pita, or  monster  with  three  heads.  The  collectors  of  this 
tax  were  also  hence  called  Cephaleotae,  collectors  of  the  ca- 
pitation, in  some  laws  of  the  Theodosian  Code : 6  and  be- 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xiv.  tit.  15.      Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii.  tit.  9.  de  Distnthendi* 
Pignoribus.  leg.  I.  Vestes  canonical  et  equi  canonici.  *  Gothofred. 

Com.  in  Cod.  Theod.   lib.  xiii.   tit.  10.  de  Censu,  leg.  ii.  p.  118.     Ego  jugt 
putem  dicta  tcrrte  mod  urn,  cui  colendo  per  annum  jugo  bourn  opus  est. 
8  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xi.  tit.  20.    de  Conlat.  Donat.  leg.  vi.  ♦Sidon. 

Carm.   xiii.   ad  Majorian.  *Cod.  Th.  lib.  xi.  tit.  1.  de  Annon.  et 

Tribut.  leg.  15.  Unusquisque  annonarias  species,  pro  modo  capitation  is  et 
•ortium,  proobiturus,  per  quaternos  menses  anni  curricnlo  distributo,  tribal 
yicibus  sumraam  conlationis  implcbit.  *  Cod.  Tb.  lib.  xi.  tit.  24.  it 

Patrocin.  Vicor.  leg.  5. 
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Cause  this  tribute  was  commonly  paid  in  specie,  as  in  corn, 
wine,  oil,  iron,  brass,  &c.  for  the  emperor's  service ;  there- 
fore it  is  often  called  Specierum  Collatio ;  and  being  the 
ordinary  standing  tax  of  the  empire,  it  is  no  less  frequently 
styled  Indictio  Canonica,1  in  opposition  to  the  Superindicta 
et  eztraordinaria,  that  is,  such  taxes  as  were  levied  upon 
extraordinary  occasions.  I  have  noted  these  things  here  all 
together,  that  I  may  not  be  put  to  explain  the  terms  at  every 
turn  hereafter,  as  I  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them, 
which  are  indeed  a  little  uncommon,  and  not  easily  under- 
stood, but  by  such  as  are  conversant  in  the  civil  law. 

Now  to  the  question  in  hand, — whether  the  clergy  in  ge- 
neral were  exempt  from  this  ordinary  canonical  tribute  laid 
upon  men's  goods  and  possessions  ?  I  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative against  Baronius,  who  asserts  the  contrary.  Some 
particular  Churches,  indeed,  had  special  favours  granted 
them  by  indulgent  princes,  to  exempt  them  from  all  tribute 
of  this  kind ;  but  those  very  exceptions  prove,  that  what 
was  matter  of  grace  to  some  particular  Churches,  could  not 
be  the  common  privilege  of  all  Churches.  Theodosius 
Junior2  granted  a  special  exemption  to  the  Church  of  Thes- 
salonica,  "  that  she  should  pay  no  capitation  for  her  own 
estate,  provided  she  did  not  take  other  lands  into  her  pro- 
tection, to  the  detriment  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  ecclesiastical  title."  He  also  allowed  the 
Churches  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  the  same  privi- 
lege, upon  the  like  condition,8  "that  they  should  not  take 
any  villages,  great  or  small,  into  their  patronage,  to  excuse 
them  from  paying  their  ancient  capitation."  Gothofred  is 
also  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  Constan tine's  reign, 
while  the  Church  was  poor,  and  her  standing  revenues  but 

»  Cod.Th.  lib.  yi.  tit.  26.  de  Proximis  Comitib.  Ac.  leg.  14.  *Cod. 

Th.  lib.  xi.  tit.  1.  de  Annon.  et  Tribut.  leg.  83.  Sacrosanct*  Thessaloni- 
censis  ecclesifi  civitatis  excepta :  ita  tamen  at  aperte  eciat,  propria  tan- 
tammodd  capitationis  modern  beneficio  mei  nnminis  aubleYandom :  nee  exter- 
norum  gravamine  tribatorum  Rempublicam  ecclesiastic!  notniois  abusione  laa- 
dendam.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  zi.  tit.  24.  de  Patrocin.  Vicor.  leg.  5.    Qule- 

qnid  eoelesias  venerabiles,  (id  est,  Constantinopolitana  et  Alcxandrina)  posse- 
disee  deteguntar,  Id  prointuitu  religionis  ab  his  prsscipimus  ftrmiter  retineii: 
tub  eft  ridelicet  forte,  at  in  fatarum  fanctionea  omnes  qua  metrocomia  debent, 
et  public!  fid  pro  antique  capitationis  professione  debent,  sdant  subeundas. 
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ftmall,  her  estates  and  possessions  were  universally  excused 
from  tribute ;  for  there  is  a  law  in  the  Theodosian  Code,1 
which  may  be  interpreted  to  this  purpose ;  though  the  words 
are  so  obscure,  that,  without  the  help  of  so  wise  an  inter- 
preter, one  would  hardly  find  out  the  sense  of  them.     How- 
ever, admitting  them  to  signify  such  a  privilege,  it  is  certain 
it  lasted  not  many  years ;   for  in  the  next  reign  under  Con* 
stantius,  when  the  Church  was  grown  pretty  wealthy,  all 
the  clergy,  that  were  possessed  of  lands,  were  obliged  to 
pay  tribute,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  others  did ;  as  ap- 
pears from  a  law  of  Constantius,  directed  to  Taurusy  Pr&> 
fectu9-Pr(Btorio9  which  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes.* 
This  is  further  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Valentinian, 
who,  in  an  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Asia,  recorded  by  Theo- 
doret,5  says,  "  all  good  bishops  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  pay  tribute,  and  did  not  resist  the  imperial  power."    And 
thus  matters  continued  to  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosius  Junior,4"  in  one  of  whose  laws  the  Church-lands  are 
still  made  liable  to  this  ordinary  or  canonical  tribute,  as  it  is 
there   worded,  though  excused  from  all  other.     So  little 
Teason  had  Baronius  to  assert  with  that  confidence,  "  that 
no  prince,  except  Julian,  the  apostate,  and  Valens,  the  Arian, 
and  the  younger  Valentinian,  who  was  under  the  conduct 
of  an  Arian  woman,  ever  exacted  any  tribute  of  the  clergy  \ 
when,   as   it  appears,    every    emperor    after   Constantine 
did   exact  it ;    and  Baronius  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this, 
having  viewed  and  perused  the  Theodosian  Code,  where 
these  things  are  recorded. 


•Cod.  Th.  lib.  xi.  tit.  1.  de  Annon.  et  Tribut.  leg.  1.  Prater  privates 
res  nostras,  et  ecclesias  Catholicas,  et  domum  clarissimae  memories  Eu- 
gebll  ex-consule,  et  Arsacis  regis  Armeniornm,  nemo  ex  nostra*  jnssione 
pnecipuis  emoluments,  famillaris  juretur  substantias.  *Cod.  Th. 

lib.  xvi.  tit.  9.  de  Bpisc  et  Cler.  leg.  15.  De  his  sane  ClerieJs  ejai  prav 
dia  possident,  subliinis  auctoritas  tua  non  solom  eos  aiiena  jog*  nsqaa- 
quam  statu  et  excusare,  sed  etiam  his  qua  Ipsi  possident  eosdesi  ad  peasitaad* 
iscalia  perurgeri :  unirersos  namque  Clericoa  posses sorea  dantaxa*  ptovifj- 
eiales  pensitationes  recognoscere  jubemuf .  Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib,  I.  tit.  & 
leg.  S.  *  Theod.  lib.  ir.  e.  8.    Td  ttjpkrta  sard  »*>«£  hegspi&w  Iamb, 

4  lie  <kvri\kjs<Ti  rn  tu  ffparevro?  i&teif .  4Cod.  Th*  lib.  xti.  ttt.  t. 

de  Bpisc.  et  Cler.  leg.  40.  Nihil  prater  canonical!  frmfonw  •  .  •  ej«f 
ftmetionibus  adacribatur. 
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Sect.  4.— Of  the  Tribute  called,  Aurum  Tinndcum,  Bqui  Ctnonici,  c>e. 

If  in  any  thing  of  this  tribute  they  were  exempt,  it  must 
be  from  the  obligation  some  provinces  lay  under  to  furnish 
the  emperors  with  new  soldiers,  called  Tirones,  and  fresh 
horses  for  the  wars ;  which,  because  they  were  exhibited 
by  way  of  tribute,  are  called  in  the  law,  Equi  Canonici, 
from  the  civil-law  term   Canon,  and  Canonica,  which,  as  I 
observed  before,  signifies  the  tribute,  that  was  laid  upon 
men's  lands  and  possessions.     Sometimes  this  tribute  was 
exacted  in  money  instead  of  horses,  and  then  it  was  called1 
Equorum  Canonicorum  Ad&ratio,  horse-money.      In  like 
manner  as  the  sum,  that  was  paid  instead  of  the  Tirones, 
was  cajled  Aurum  Tironicum,  and  Stratioticum,  soldier  9 
money,    which   we   find  mentioned  in   Synesius,9  where, 
speaking  of  Andronicus,  governor  of  Ptolemais,  he  says, 
"He  set  one  Thoas  to  collect  this  Aurum  Tironicum  " 
which,  the  editor  by  mistake  says,  was  so  called,  "  quia  sol- 
vebatur  Tironibus,  because  it  was  paid  to  the  Tirones  /* 
whereas,  indeed,  it  was  the  money  that  was  paid  instead  of 
the  Tirones,  by  way  of  tribute,  into  the  treasury  of  the  em- 
pire.    Now,  that  some  bishops,  at  least  in  Afric,  were  ex- 
cused from  this  tribute,  is  concluded  by  some  learned  men 
from  a  law  of  Theodosius  Junior,3  which  excuses  certain 
persons  from  it,  under  the  title  of  Sacerdotales,  in  the  pro- 
consular Afric,  and  that,    because  they   were    otherwise 
obliged  to  be  at  great  expenses  in  that  province.     But  now 
-  the  question  is, — who  are  meant  by  the  name,  Sacerdotales? 
The  learned  Petit  says,4  it  denotes  Christian  bishops ;  and 
if  so,  the  case  would  be  clear  as  to  their  exemption.     But 
Gothofred  *  rather  inclines  to  think  it  means  the  high  priests 


1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xi.  tit.  17.  de  Equor.  Conlat.  leg.  8.     Equos  Canonicos  raili- 
taris  dtoeeseos  Africans  -  -  -  jussiinus  adsrari,  Ac.  *  Synet.  Ep.  79. 

ad  Anaatas.  p.  SOS.  Tate  Awairijitiffiv  ira|c  r«  vparwruci  xpvvi*  re  raX«- 
/urs  nptwunt.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  vii.  tit.  18.  deTiron.  leg .98.    Prs&ci- 

pimns  Proconsular!*  Provincial  non  eandem  Sacerdotalium,  que  est  de  ceteris, 
in  pnebendis  Tironibus  habendam  esse  rationem  :  non  inique  siquidem  ea  po- 
Uaaiawm  ab  hoc  ofllcio  provincia  ridetur  excepts,  quae  omnium  intra  Africam 
profinciaram  obtinei  princSpatum,  enjasqne  majoribat  fatigantnr  expends. 
'Petit  Vartar.  Lection. lib.  tti.  c.  1.  p.98.  •Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod. 

Th.  7, 19,  99. 
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among  the  heathens,  who  were  still  in  being,  and  obliged 
by  their  office  to  be  at  great  expenses  in  exhibiting  the  Ludi 
Sacerdotales  to  the  people.  I  will  not  venture  to  decide  so 
nice  a  dispute  betwixt  two  such  learned  men,  but  think, 
however,  I  may  safely  infer  even  from  Gothofred's  notion,— 
that,  if  the  Christian  emperors  were  so  liberal  to  the  heathen 
high  priests,  they  would  at  least  be  as  liberal  to  their  own 
bishops,  and  grant  them  the  same  immunity.  But  I  leave 
this  matter  to  further  inquiry. 

8acr.  5.— The  Church  obliged  to  such  Burthens  as  Lands  were  tied  to  before 

their  Donation. 

One  thing  is  more  certain,  that  whatever  burthens  any 
lands  were  originally  encumbered  with,  they  were  liable  to 
the  same  even  after  their  donation  to  the  Church,  unless 
discharged  of  them  by  some  particular  grant  and  favour  of 
the  emperors.  This  we  learn  from  a  memorable  instance 
in  a  particular  case,  wherein  St.  Austin  was  concerned,  the 
account  of  which  we  have  from  his  own  relation.  For  the 
right  understanding  of  which  I  must  first  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman  polity  many  times  a 
company  of  tradesmen  were  so  incorporated  into  a  society, 
for  the  service  of  the  empire,  that  their  estates  were  tied  to 
that  office  and  duty,  so  that,  whoever  had  the  propriety  of 
them,  he  was  bound  to  the  duty  annexed  to  them.  Thus  it 
was  particularly  with  the  incorporated  company  of  the  Na- 
vicularii  of  Afric  and  Egypt,  who  were  concerned  in 
transporting  the  yearly  tribute  of  corn  from  those  provinces 
to  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Their  estates  were  tied  to 
the  performance  of  this  service,  as  appears  from  a  title  in 
the  Theodosian  Code,1  which  is  De  Prcedxis  Navicula- 
riorum.  And  they  were  so  tied,  that  if  any  ship  chanced 
to  be  lost  in  the  passage,  the  whole  body  was  obliged  to 
make  good  the  effects  to  the  emperor's  coffers;9  and  the 
master  of  the  ship  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  men,  that 
escaped  the  shipwreck,  to  be  examined  by  torture   after- 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  6.  '  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  9.  de  Naufraj. 

leg  .2.  Si  quando  causatio  est  de  impetu  procellarum,  medium  ex  his  nautis  no* 
merum  na? icularius  exhibeat  question!  -  -  -  Quo  eorum  tormentis  plenior 
Veritas  possit  inquiri. 
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wards;  otherwise  he  must  have  borne  the  whole  burthen 
himself  alone,  on  presumption  that  he  was  guilty  of  some 
fraud  in  the  matter  against  the  rest  of  his  society.     Now 
it  happened  while  St  Austin  was  bishop  of  Hippo,  that  one 
of  these  Navicularii,  Boniface,  a  master  of  a  ship,  left  his 
whole  estate  to  the  Church ;  which  yet  St.  Austin  refused 
to  receive,  because  of  these  burthens  that  lay  upon   it. 
"  For,"  says  he,1  "  I  was  not  willing  to  have  the  Church 
of  Christ  concerned  in  the  business  of  transportation.    It  is 
true   indeed,  there  are  many,  who   get    estates  by  ship- 
ping; yet  there  is   one  temptation  in  it, — if  a  ship  should 
chance  to  go  and  be  lost,  then  we  should  be  required  to 
give  up  our  men  to  the  rack,  to  be  examined  by  torture  ac- 
cording to  law,  about  the  drowning  of  the  ship,  and  the 
poor  wretches,  that  had  escaped  the  waves,  must  undergo  a 
new  severity  from  the  hands  of  the  judge.     But  we  could 
not  thus  deliver  them  up;    for  it  would  not  become  the 
Church  so  to  do.     Therefore  she  must  answer  the  whole 
debt  to  the  exchequer.     But  whence  should  she  do  this? 
for  our  circumstances  do  not  allow  us  to  keep  a  treasury. 
A  bishop  ought  not  to  lay  up  gold  in  bank,  and  meanwhile 
refuse  to  relieve  the  poor."    These  words  of  St.  Austin  do 
plainly  evince  what  has  been  observed,  that  the  donation  of 
an  estate  to  the  Church  did  not  ordinarily  free  it  from  the 
tribute  or  duty,  that  the  public  otherwise  demanded  of  it ; 
but  if  the  Church  would  receive  it,  she  must  take  it  with 
the  usual  burthens  that  lay  upon  it.     I  confess  indeed  the 
«ense  of  the  passage,  as  it  lies  in  St.  Austin  without  a 
comment,  is  not  very  easy  to  be  understood ;   nor  have  any 
of  his  editors,  no,  not  the  last  Benedictins,  thought  fit  to 
expound  it;   but  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  to  make  good 
my  own  observation,  I  have  recited  it  in  this  place,  and  ex- 


1  Aug.  Serai.  40.  de  Di?ersis.  torn.  x.  p.  620.  Bonifacii  bttreditatem  sus- 
cipere  nolui ;  non  misericordi&,  sed  timore.  Naviculariam  noloi  ease  Eccle- 
siam  Christi.  Multi  sunt  quidem  qui  etiam  de  naribus  acquirunt :  tamen  mm 
tentatio  est,  si  iret  navis  et  naufragaret,  homines  ad  tonnenta  daturi  eramus, 
et  de  submersione  navis  secundum  consuetadinem  quererentur :  et  torquercn- 
tur  a  jodice  qui  essent  a  fluctibus  llberati :  sed  non  eos  darenras :  null©  enim 
pacto  hoc  (acere  deceret  Ecclesiam.  Ouus  ergo  fiscale  persolreret.  bed  wide 
persolveret  f  •  En !  thecam  nobis  habere  non  licet,  &c. 
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plained  it  from  those  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  to 
which  it  manifestly  refers.  And  such  a  digression,  if  it  were 
a  digression,  I  presume  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
curious  reader. 

8bct.  6.— Of  the  Chryt*rQfr*Mi  or  Luttral  Tmx,  and  the  Exemption  of  the 

Clergy  from  it. 

But  now  to  proceed  Another  sort  of  tribute,  in  which 
the  clergy  had  some  concern,  was  the  tax  upon  trade  and 
commerce.  This  in  ancient  writers1  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Xpwrapyvpov,  Chrysargyrum,  the  silver  and  gold-tax, 
because  it  was  paid  in  those  coins.  Zosimus*  indeed  makes 
the  Chrysargyrum  another  thing,  viz.  a  scandalous  tax  ex- 
acted of  lewd  men  and  women ;  and  in  his  spite  to  Chris- 
tianity he  represents  Constantino  as  the  author  of  it:  in 
which  his  groundless  calumny  he  is  abundantly  refuted  by 
Baronius,9  and  more  especially  by  the  learned  Gothofred,* 
and  Pagi,  whom  the  curious  reader  may  consult.  Here  I 
take  the  Chrysargyrum  in  the  common  notion,  only  for  the 
tax  upon  lawful  trade  and  commerce,  which  St.  Basil  calls* 
npayiACLTkvriKov  xptiafov,  commerce-money.  In  the  civil  law 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Lustralis  Collalio,  the  lustral 
tax,  because  it  was  exacted  at  the  return  of  every  Lustrum, 
or  four  years  end.  It  was  indeed  a  very  grievous  tax,  espe- 
cially upon  the  poor ;  for  not  the  meanest  tradesman  was 
exempted  from  it.  Evagrius  says,6  it  was  exacted  "  even  of 
those,  who  made  begging  their  trade, — *E£  ipavs  njv  rpo^qr 
Bopf£tsai."  Whence  Libanius  calls  it7  "  the  intolerable  to* 
of  silver  and  gold,  that  made  men  dread  the  terrible  Pen- 
taeteris,  or  return  of  every  fifth  year."  And  for  the  same 
reason,  as  the  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Austin  takes 
notice,8  it  was  commonly  called,  Aurum  Pannosum,  the 
^poor  maris  tax,  or  as  some  editions  read  it,  Aurum  Patno- 

1  Evagr.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  c.  89.  *  Zosim.  lib.  ii.  •  Bart*. 

An.  S30.  n.  30.  4  Gothofred.  Com.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  i.  de  Lustrali 

Collar,  leg.  i.    Pagi.  Critic,  in  Baron.  An.  380.  n.  6.  *  Basil.  Ep.  SO. 

•  ETagr.  lib.  iii.  c.  89.  7  Liban.  Orat.  14.  cont.  Florent.  tom.ii.  p.  4£7. 

♦opof  &QopriTOQ9  &pyvpo£  $  xpu?&£,  fpirrnv  irpo?tK<raf  trotHtv  tAq  turAf 
' wivratrtjptfac.  •  Aug.  Qusst.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  c.  7ft.     Dldraduat 

capitum  vel  tributi  exactio  intelligitur ;  quod  nunc  Panuoaum.  Aurum  appeibv- 
tur,  quia  et  pauperes  exiguutur. 
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sum,  the  cruel  tax,  because  it  was  exacted  of  the  poor.  But 
now  a  particular  respect  was  paid  to  the  Church  in  this 
matter;  for  when  her  revenues  were  scanty,  and  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  all  the  clergy  a  decent  maintenance,  the  infe- 
rior orders,  the  Clerici,  were  allowed  to  traffic  to  support 
themselves,  without  paying  any  tribute  of  this  nature.  This 
indulgence  was  first  granted  by  Constantius  without  any 
restriction,1  "  That  if  any  of  them  were  minded  to  follow  a. 
calling  to  maintain  themselves,  they  should  be  freed  from 
custom."  But,  that  none  of  them  might  abuse  this  privi- 
lege to  covetousness,  they  were  confined  afterwards  by 
several  laws  to  trade  within  a  certain  sum,  which  if  they 
exceeded,  they  were  to  pay  custom  for  it.  This  appears 
from  a  second  law  of  the  same  Constantius,9  and  another 
of  Gratian's,8  where  the  Italian  and  Illyrican  Clerici  are  con-- 
fined  to  the  sum  of  ten  solids,  and  the  Gallican,  to  fifteen. 
Yet  if  any  would  trade  further,  only  with  a  charitable  de-. 
sign,  to  raise  funds  and  monte-pios  for  the  use  of  the  poor, 
they  were  allowed,  by  two  other  laws  of  Constantius/  to 
employ  what  sums  they  pleased,  and  pay  none  of  this  tribute 
for  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  this  immunity  was 
granted  by  Honorius  to  the  Catholic  clergy  only,6  and  to 
no  others.  And  the  privilege  was  esteemed  so  great,  that 
some  covetous  tradesmen  would  use  means  to  get  them- 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.xri.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  leg.  viii.  Si  qui  de  tobia 
alimonies  causa  negotiationem  exercere  volunt,  immunitate  potientur.  It. 
Cod.  lib.  xiil.  tit.  1.  de  Lustrali  Collat.  leg-  i.  Negotiators  omnes  protinus 
eonyenit  aurum  argentumque  prebere:  Clericos  ezcipi  tantum,  (et)  qui 
Copiatce  appellantur,  nee  alium  quenquam  esse  iramunem.  *  Ibid., 

lib.  xvi.  tit.  9.  de  Episc.  leg.  15.  Clerici  verd,  vel  hi  quos  Copiatas  recent 
nsus  instituit  nuncupari,  ita  a  sordidis  moneribus  debent  immunes  atqne  a 
Conlatfone  pnestari,  si  exiguis  admodnm  mercimoniis  tenuem  sibi  victum 
Testitumque  conqoirent.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  1.  de  Lustrali  Col- 

lat. leg.  11.  Etsi  omnes  mercatores  spectat  Lustralis  auri  depensio,  Clerici 
tamen  intra  IUyricum  et  Italiam  in  denis  solidis ;  intra  Galliam  in  qoinis  denia 
nolidit  imrnnnem  usum  conversationis  exerceant.  Quicquid  autem  supra  huno 
modnm  negotiations  versabitur,  id  oportet  ad  functionem  aurariam  derocari. 
♦  Cod.  Th.  Ub.  xvi.  tit.  9.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  leg.  10.  Negotiatorum  dispen- 
diis  minime  obligentur  (Clerici,)  cum  certum  sit,  quaestus  quos  ex  tabernaculis 
(leg.  tabernis)  atque  ergasteriis  colligunt,  pauperibus  profuturoa.  Ibid.  leg. 
14.  Si  quid  mercaturft  congesterint,  in  usum  pauperum  atque  egentium  mi- 
aforari  oportet,  Ac.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xri.  tit.  2.  leg.  86.    Catholic* 

religionis  Clerici.  -  -  -  ab  aurarU  pensione  habeantur  immunes. 
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selves  admitted  to  a  titular  office  among  the  inferior  clergy 
Of  the  Church,  with  no  other  design  bat  to  enjoy  this  im- 
munity, and  to  follow  their  trade  without  paying  die  lustral 
duty.  Against  whose  fraudulency  and  corruptions  the 
emperor  Arcadius  made  a  severe  law,1  commanding  all 
such,  if  they  followed  their  merchandize,  to  be  deprived  of 
this  immunity  of  the  clergy ;  or  if  they  would  devote  them- 
selves to  the  sacred  service,  then  they  should  abstain  from 
all  such  fraudulent  and  crafty  ways  of  gain:  "  for,"  saith 
he,  "  the  wages  of  religion  and  craft  are  very  different  from 
one  another."  And  for  this  reason  probably,  when  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  were  become  sufficient  to  maintain 
all  the  clergy,  Valentinian  the  Third  enacted  a  law,9  "  that 
none  of  the  clergy  should  negociate  as  formerly ;  otherwise 
they  should  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  secular 
judges,  and  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  clergy." 
Evagrius  adds8,  "  that  the  emperor  Anastasius  quite  abol- 
ished the  Ckrysargyrum,  or  lustral  tax  itself;"  and  that  is 
the  reason,  why  there  is  no  mention  at  all  made  of  it  after- 
ward in  the  Justinian  Code. 

diet.  1. — Of  the  Mdatw*.    What  meant  thereby,  aid  the  Exemption  of  the 

Clergy  from  it. 

Another  sort  of  duty  incumbent  on  the  subjects  of  the 
empire,  was  the  burden  and  charge  of  giving  entertainment 
to  the  emperor's  court  and  retinue,  when  they  had  occa- 
sion to  travel;  or  to  the  judges,  or  soldiers,  as  they  passed 
from  one  place  to  another.  This  the  civil  law  calls  Metar 
tom,*and  the  Greeks  Mn-urov,  from  the  word,  Metatores,  which 
signifies  the  emperors'  harbingers  or  fore-runners,  who  were 
sent  before  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  for  them. 


1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xiii.  tit.  i.  de  Laatraii  Collat.  leg.  16.   Oamet  corporatos 

prarfpinras  eonveniri,  ut  ant  commoda  negotiaiomm  geqnentee,  it  Clericonna 
exensatione  discedant :  aot  Sacratisstmo  Namini  senrientes,  verratia  qiwati- 
bw  abst meant ;  distincta  enim  ttipendia  sunt  religionis  et  calliditati*. 
*  Valentin.  Novel.  12.  ad  Calcem.  Cod.  Theod.  Jubemus  nt  Cleric!  aibH 
prorsus  negotiations  exerceant.  Si  telint  negotiari,  sdant  se  judicibus  tab- 
ditos,  Clericorum  priTilegio  non  muniti.  *  Evagr.  lib.  iff.  c.3*. 

4  Cod.  Th.  lib.  yii.  tit.  S.  de  Onere  MeUti.    Cod.  Justin.  Ub.xiL  tit.  41.  da 
Metatis. 
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la  allusion  to  which,  Cyprian  speaking  of  Rogation,  an 
eminent  presbyter  of  Carthage,  who  was  the  first  martyr 
(that  was  sent  to  prison  in  the  Decian  persecution,  says,1 
"  be  was  Mutator  to  the  rest,  their  harbinger,  that  went 
before  them  to  prepare  a  place  in  prison  for  them."  And 
in  the  same  sense  Lucian,  the  martyr,  in  Cyprian,  elegantly 
styles  Decius  himself,8  "  Metatorem  Antichristi,  the  har- 
binger of  Antichrist?  who  by  that  terrible  persecution  inade 
preparation  for  his  coming  into  the  world.  From  this  no- 
tion of  the  word,  Metator,  that  duty  of  yielding  entertain- 
ment to  the  emperor's  retinue,  &c.  has  the  name  of  Metatum 
in  the  two  codes  of  the  civil  law.  But  the  clergy  were  ex* 
cused  from  this  by  a  law  of  Constantius,8  where  he  says 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  entertain  strangers ;  by  which 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  excuse  them  from  the  Christian 
duty  of  hospitality  to  die  indigent,  but  from  this  civil  duty 
of  the  Roman  state,  to  which  other  subjects  were  obliged. 
Whence  Gothofred  very  truly  observes,4  "  that  the  clergy 
in  this  respect  had  equal  privileges  with  senators9  houses, 
and  Jewish  synagogues,  and  Christian  Churches;  all  which 
were  exempt  from  this  duty  of  entertaining.  And  if  the 
Greek  collector  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  out  of 
the  Code,  published  by  Fabrottus,  mistake  not,  this  immu- 
nity extended  to  their  servants  also.  For  he  says,5  "  neither 
the  clergy  nor  their  servants  were  subject  to  any  new  im- 
positions, or  to  this  burden  called  the  Metatum" 

Sect.  8.— Of  the  SupcrindicU  and  Extraoriinarla.    The  Clergy  exempt 

from  then. 

And  hence  it  appears  further,  that  they  were  freed  from 
all  exactions,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Superindieta  and 


i  Cypr.  Ep.  81.  al.  6.    Edit.  Oxen.  Pritnum  hospitium  vobis  in  carcere 
praparavit,  et  metator  qaodammodo  v  ester  nunc  quoque  vos  anteeedit. 
•  Lucian.  ap.  Cypr.  Ep.  20.  al.  22.  s  Cod.  Th.  lib.  x*i.  tit.  2.  de 

EpUc.  leg.  8.    Prreterea  neque  hospites  auscipietis.  +  Gothofred, 

J>aralitloo  ad  Cod.  Th.  lib.  vii.  tit.  8.  de  Onere  Metati.  torn.  ii.  p. 264.  Im- 
mune* erant  a  Metato  Clerici,  Senator  urn  donius,  s)  uagogee  Judeeorum,  et 
Heligiomim  loca.  *  Collect.  Constit.  Eceles.  ex  Cod.  lib.*,  tit.  S. 

§ect.  1.  'Ot  gXi/pucAi  $  ra  dvfyaicova  airrmv  4%  vtoiuivtcli  KaivaZ$  tio^opus 
if  juraro<£. 
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Extraordinaria,  that  is,  such  impositions,  as  the  emperors 
thought  necessary  to  lay  upon  the  empire,  or  any  part  of  h, 
beyond  the  ordinary  canonical  taxes,  upon  great  exigen- 
cies and  extraordinary  occasions.  For  as  the  ordinary  taxes 
were  called  indictions,  so  these  extraordinary  were  called 
superindictions.1  From  these  the  clergy  were  universally 
exempted  by  several  laws  of  Christian  emperors.  As  by 
that-of  Constantius  in  the  Theodosian  Code,9  where  he  re- 
fers to  a  preceding  law  to  the  same  purpose.  "  According 
to  the  decree,"  says  he,  "  which  you  are  said  to  have 
obtained  heretofore,  no  one  shall  impose  any  new  taxes 
upon  you,  or  your  servants,  but  you  shall  enjoy  a  perfect 
immunity  in  that  respect."  Gothofred  upon  the  place  says* 
by  this  law  they  were  freed  from  all  extraordinary  tribute, 
and  only  bound  to  the  ordinary  and  canonical  taxes.  And 
so  it  was  in  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius  Junior, 
Anno  412,  when,  by  a  law  granting  many  other  privileges 
to  the  Church  relating  to  her  possessions,  they  insert  this 
among  the  rest,9  "  that  no  extraordinary  tribute  or  superin- 
diction,  but  only  the  common  canonical  tax,  should  be 
required  of  her."  Which  was  finally  confirmed  by  Justi- 
nian,4 and  made  the  standing  law  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Sect.  9. — The  Clergy  sometimes  exempt  from  Contributing  to  the  Repara- 
*  tion  of  Highways  and  Bridges. 

As  to  some  other  duties  and  burdens,  the  laws  a  little  varieA 
For  sometimes  the  clergy  were  exempted,  and  sometimes 
not;  as  particularly  in  the  case  of  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  and  reparation  of  public  ways  and  bridges. 


1  Vid.  Cod.  Theod.  lib.xi.  tit.  6.  de  Superindicto,  et  Cod.  Justin.  Lib. x. 
tit.  18.  de  eodcm.  9  Cod.Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Clcr.  leg.  8. 

Juxta  sanctionem,  quaradudum  mernisse  perhibeminf,  et  vos  et  mandpia 
vestra  nullus  novii  collationibus  obligavit  (id  est,  obligabit,)  sed  vacation* 
gaudebltis,  Gothofred.  in  Loc.  Ab.  extraordinariis  Collationibus  tamoMf 
facti  fuerunt,  at  nondum  ab  ordinariis  et  canonicis.  s  Cod.  Th.  Ub. 

xvi.  tit.  t.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  leg.  40.  Nihil  extraordinarimn  ab  hftc  snperia- 
dictitiamve  Aagitetur.  -  -  -  Nihil  prater  cahonicam  inlationem  ejus  fbactio- 
nibus  ascribatur.  ♦  Justin.  Novel.  131.  c.  5.    Sancimus  omnium  nm> 

tarura  Ecclesiarum  possesaiones,  neque  sordidas  functiones,  neque  extraoraV 
juurias  deacriptiones  sustinere. 
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By  the  foremen tioned  law  of  Honorius,1  Anno  412,  all 
Church-lands  are  excused  from  those  duties,  and  it  is  call- 
ed an  injury  to  bind  them  to  any  contribution  toward  them. 
Yet  not  long  after,  Anno  423,  Theodosius  Junior  made  a 
law  for  the  eastern  empire,9  which  excepts  no  order  of 
men  from  bearing1  a  share  in  this  matter,  but  obliges,  aa 
well  his  own  possessions,  (called  Domus  Divitue  in  the 
style  and  language  of  those  times,)  as  Churches,  to  take 
their  proportion  in  it.  And  about  the  same  time  Valentinian 
the  Third  made  a  law8  to  the  same  effect  in  the  west. 
Justinian  confirmed  the  law  of  Theodosius  by  inserting  it 
into  his  Code,4  and  added  another  law  of  his  own  among 
his  Novels,*  where  though  he  grants  the  clergy  an  im- 
munity from  extraordinary  taxes,  yet  he  adds,  "  That  if 
there  was  occasion  to  make  a  way,  or  build  or  repair  a 
bridge,  then  Churches  as  well  as  other  possessors  should 
contribute  to  those  works,  if  they  had  possessions  in  any 
city,  where  such  works  were  to  be  done?1  And  so,  Anno 
742,  King  Ethelbald,  in  the  synod  of  Cliff  or  Clovesha, 
granted  an  immunity  to  Church-lands;  excepting  payments 
to  an  expedition,  and  building  bridges  and  castles. 

Sect.  10. — As  also  from  the  Doty  called  Angaria,  and  Parangarue,  Ac. 

The  laws  varied  likewise  in  another  instance  of  duty  re- 
quired of  the  subjects,  which  was  to  furnish  out  horses  and 
carriages  for  conyeying  of  corn  for  the  soldiers,  and  such 
other  things  as  belonged  to  the  emperor's  exchequer. 
This  duty  in  the  civil  law6  goes  by  the  name  of  Cursus 

•  * 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  9.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  leg.  40.  Nullam  jugationem, 
qua*  talinm  privilegiorum  sorte  gratulatur,  muniendi  itineris  constringat  in- 
juria. -  -  -  Nulla  pontium  instauratio ;  nulla  translationum  sollicitudo  gigna- 
tor.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xt.  lit.  S.  de  Itin.  Muniend.  leg.  6.    Ad  instruc- 

tienes  reparatioaeaque  itinerant  pontiumque  nullum  genus  horahmm— cessare. 
oportaU  Domos  etiam  divinas,  ac  Te,nerandas  Ecclesias  tam  laudabili  titulo 
ttbenter  adacribimus.  "  Valentin.  Novel.  21.  ad  Calcem.  Cod.  Th. 

*  Cod.  Just.  lib.  1.  tit.  9.  leg.  7.  *  Just.  Noyel.  131.  c.  5.  Si  tameh 
itineris  sternend)  ant  pontium  ssdiflcii  vel  reparation!*  opus  fuerit,  ad  instar 
attoram  possessorum,  hujusmodi  opus  et  sanctas  Ecclesias  et  venerabiles 

-  Dosnof  eomplere,  dum  sab  1116  possident  cifitate,  sub  qua  tale  fit  opus. 

•  Cod.  Til.  lib.  vui.  tit.  5.  de  Cursu  Publico,  JUgariis,  et  Parangariis.  Cod. 
Justin,  lib.  xii.  tit.  51. 
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Publicus,  and  Angaria,  and  Par  angaria,  and  Translate, 
and  Evectio,  and  the  horses  used  in  this  service  are  par- 
ticularly nailed  Paraveredi,  and  Equi  Cttrraofcf.  Now 
the  clergy  at  first  were  exempt  from  this  service  by  two 
laws  of  Copstantius  made  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,1 
which  expressly  excuse,  both  their  persona  and  their  estates, 
from  the  duty  of  the  Parangaria.  But  by  another  law 
in  the  last  year  erf  his  reign,  Anno  360,  he  revoked  this 
privilege,  obliging  the  clergy  to  the  duty  of  translation,  as 
it  is  there  worded,9  by  which  he  means  this  duty  of  furnish- 
ing horses  and  carriages  for  the  emperor's  service.  And 
this  he  did,  notwithstanding  that  the  council  of  Ariminom 
had  petitioned  for  an  immunity,  being  at  a  time  when  Con- 
stantius  was  displeased  with  them.  However  this  law  con- 
tinued in  force,  not  only  under  Julian,  but  under  Valea- 
tinian  and  Theodosius,  till  by  a  contrary  law  about  twenty 
years  after,*  Anno  382,  they  restored  the  clergy  to  their 
ancient  privilege;  which  was  further  confirmed  to  them 
by  Honorius,*  Anno  412,  whose  law  is  still  extant  in  both 
the  Codes.  Yet  Theodosius  Junior  and  Valentinian  the 
Third,  Anno  440,  took  away  their  privilege  again,  and,  by 
two  laws,6  made  Church-lands  liable  to  these  burdens  of 
the  Angaria,  Par  angaria,  &c.  whenever  the  emperor  should 
he  upon  any  march  or  expedition,  as  well  as  all  others. 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  there  was  no  certain  rule 


1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  leg.  10.  ParangariaraiB  qwv 
que  parili  raodo  (a  Clericis)  cesset  exactio.  Ibid.  leg.  14.  Ad  Paraagarit- 
rum  quoque  prsstationem  non  vocentur,  nee  eorundem  facilitates  atque  sob» 
staiitite.  *  Cod.  Th.  Ibid.  leg.  15.     Ut  preterea  ad  uuiversa  munis 

sustinenda,  translationesque  faciendas,  omnes  Clerici  debeant  adtineri. 
•Cod.  Theod.  lib.  11.  tit.  16.  de  Extraord.  et  Sordid  Muner.  leg.  IS.    Cta* 
Ecclesias,  rhetores,  atque  grammaticos  eruditionis  utriusqoe,  Yetustoame 
durante.  -  -  -  Ne  paraveredorum  hujnsmodi  viris  aut  parangariaram  prsbitio 
mandctur,  &c.  ♦  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  9.  de  Epis.  et  Cler.  leg.  4S. 

Nulla  translationum  sollicitudo  gignatur,  Ac.  al.  signetur,  as  it  is  in  the  Juatia, 
Code,  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccl.  leg.  5.  *  Cod.  Jnstia.  tih.  i. 

tit.  2.  leg.  1 1.  Neminem  ab  angariis,  yel  parangariis,  vol  plaustrie,  vel  qaalh 
bet  jnunere  excusari  praecipimus,  cum  ad  felicissimam  expeditlonou  Nosfri 
Nunvnis,  omnium  provincialium  per  loca,  qua  iter  arrfpimus,  debeant  selitt 
nobis  ministeria  exhiberi ;  licet  ad  Sacrosanctas  Ecclesias  possession**  pe> 
tineant.  It.  lib.  xii.  tit.  51.  de  Cursu  Publico,  leg.  SI.  Nullus  penkns  cajai* 
libet  ordinls  seu  dignitatis,  vel  Sacrosancta  Ecclesia,  vel  Domus  Regie 
pqre  expeditions  excusationcra  angariarum,  scu  para.ngariarum  habaat. 
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observed  in  this  matter,  but  the  clergy  had,  or  had  not  this 
privilege,  according  as  the  state  of  affairs  would  bear,  or 
as  the  emperors  were  inclined  to  grant  it 

Stcr.  11.—  Of  the  Tribute  called,  Denaristnut,   Uneiet,  and  Descriptio  Lu* 
crativorum  ;  and  the  Church* •  Exemption  from  It. 

Besides  these  public  taxes  and  duties,  there  was  also  one 
private  tax,  from  which  all  lands  given  to  the  Chiirch,  or  to 
any  charitable  use,  were  exempt  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
Thi6  in  the  civil  law  is  called  Denarismus,  or  Uncia,  and 
Descriptio  Lucrativorum.  The  reason  of  which  names  will 
be  understood  by  explaining  the  nature  of  the  tribute.  It 
was  a  sort  of  tax  paid,  not  to  the  emperors,  but  to  the  Curia 
or  Curiales  of  every  city,  that  is,  to  that  body  of  men,  who 
were  obliged  by  virtue  of  their  estates  to  be  members  of  the 
court  or  common-council,  and  bear  the  offices  of  their  coun- 
try. Now  it  sometimes  happened,  that  one  of  these  Curiales 
left  his  estate  to  another,  that  was  not  of  the  Curia;  and  an 
estate,  so  descending,  was  said  to  come  to  him  "  ex  causd 
lucrativd"  which,  being  opposed  to  "  Causa  onerosa"  is 
when  a  man  enjoys  an  estate  by  gift  or  legacy,  and  not  by 
purchase.  But  now,  lest  in  this  case  the  giving  away  an 
estate  from  the  Curia  might  have  brought  a  greater  burden 
upon  the  remaining  part  of  the  Curiales,  the  person  so  en- 
joying it  was  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Curia 
of  the  city,  which,  from  the  nature  of  his  tenure,  was  called 
Descriptio  Lucrativorum,  the  lucrative  tax:  and  because 
every  head  of  land,  every  Jug  am  or  Caput,  as  the  law 
terms  it,  was  obliged  to  pay  annually  a  Denarius,  or  ounce 
of  silver,  therefore  the  tax  itself  was  called,  Uncue  and  De- 
narismus  ;  as  in  the  laws  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  cited  in 
the  margin.1  Theodosius  Junior  and  Valentinian  the  Third 
made  this  tax  double,9  laying  four  Siliqtue,  which  is  two 

1  Cod.  1%.  lib.  xii.  tit.  I.  de  Decurionibus.  ley.  107.    Quicunque  haeres  Cn- 
itelt  •  -  -  vel  si  quern  liberalltas  locupletayerit  forte  *i  Tent  Is,  qnos  a  Curia 
MStt  eondhfo  solet  cfirimere,  sctant,  pecuniarils  descriptfonibus   -  -  -  ad  de* 
nrisQittfll  rilvcr  uncias,  sese  auctorls  sul  nomine  retinendnm.    It.  Leg.  12$. 
IbW.  *  Cod.  Til.  lib.  xli.  tit.  4.  de  Imponcnda  Lucrativls  description, 

!•£.  Wrie.  HI  qui  ex  faerativa  causa  possessiones  detinent,  que  aliquando 
tarftUtfai  faerlM,  pro  atogulls  earnm  jngis  et  capitibns  quateraas  siliquas  an- 
(leg.  annuas)  ottMtribu*  nomine  detcripttonit  exsolvant. 
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ounces  of  silver,  upon  every  head  of  land.  According  to 
which  rate,  every  possessor,  who  held  any  estate  by  the 
aforesaid  tenure,  was  obliged  to  pay  tribute  out  of  it  to  die 
Curia  of  the  city,  to  which  it  belonged.  But  if  any  such 
estate  was  given  to  the  Church,  it  was  exempt  from  this 
tribute,  if  not  before,  yet  at  least  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
For  there  are  two  laws  of  his  to  this  purpose,1  the  one  in 
his  Code,  the  other  in  his  Novels,  in  both  which  such  lands, 
as  any  of  the  Curiales  gave  to  a  church,  or  a  monastery, 
or  hospital  of  any  kind,  are  particularly  excepted  from  this 
lucrative  tax ;  and  that,  "  Pietatis  intuitu"  as  it  is  there 
worded,  "  in  regard  to  religion,  and  because  it  was  fit  to 
put  some  difference  between  things  human  and  divine." 
But  whether  the  church  enjoyed  this  immunity  under  any 
other  prince  before  Justinian,  is  what  I  leave  the  curious  to 
make  the  subject  of  a  further  inquiry ;  whilst  I  proceed  to 
consider  another  sort  of  immunity  of  the  clergy,  which  was 
their  exemption  from  civil  offices  in  the  Roman  empire. 

Sect.  12.— The  Clergy  exempt  from  all  CWH  Personal  Offices. 

Of  these  offices  some  were  personal,  and  others  predial, 
that  is,  such  as  were  tied  to  men's  estates  and  possessions. 
Some  again  were  called,  Honores,  honourable  offices;  and 
others,  Munera  Sordida,  mean  and  sordid  offices.  Now, 
from  all  these,  as  well  patrimonial  as  personal,  honourable 
as  well  as  sordid,  by  the  first  laws  of  Cons  tan  tine,  the  clergy 
were  universally  and  entirely  exempt.  But  after-ages  made 
a  little  distinction  as  to  such  of  the  clergy,  who  enjoyed  pa- 
trimonial secular  estates  of  their  own,  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Church ;  for  such  of  the  clergy  were  sometimes  forced 
to  leave  their  ecclesiastical  employment,  and  bear  the  civil 
offices  of  the  empire ; — of  which  more  by  and  by.     But  as 


1  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccles.  leg.  22.  8ancimas  rff 
ad  ?enerabiles  ecclesias,  vel  xenones,  vel  monasteria,  Tel  orphanotropbi^ 
yel  gerontocomia,  Tel  ptochotrophia,  &c.  descendentes  ex  qualicunque  cariili 
liberalitate  -  -  -  a  lucrativorum  inscriptionibus  liberas  immunesque?  ease.  •  -  - 
Curemm  non  faciemus  diacrimen  inter  res  divinas  et  humanas  ?  Id.  Novel.  Ill* 
c.  6.  Si  qua  vero  res  ex  Curialiura  substantiis  ad  quamlibet  sacroaaaettA 
eccleaiam,  aut  aliatn  venerabilera  domum  secundum  leges  venenmt,  aat  potto* 
venerint,  liberas  eas  esse  saneimus  decriptione  lucratirorum. 
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to  offices,  which  were  purely  personal,  the  clergy  were  en- 
tirely exempt  from  them  j  as  appears  from  a  law  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Gratian,1  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,  where 
every  order  of  the  clergy,  not  only  presbyters  and  deacons, 
but  subdeacon8,  exorcists,  readers,  door-keepers,  andaoo- 
lythists,  are  specified  as  exempt  from  personal  offices :  and 
that  is  the  meaning  of  that  law  of  Constantius,  mentioned 
both  by  Athanasius,9  and  Socrates,8  and  Sozomen,*  where 
they  say,  he  granted  the  clergy  of  jEgypt, "  'Akurspytiatav" 
and  "'ArA«av  XuTspyjifjuirtov" — exemption  from  such  offices, 
as  had  been  forced  upon  them  in  the  Arian  persecution. 

Sbct.  13. — And  from  Sordid  Offices  both  Predial  and  Personal. 

Again,  for  those  called  sordid  offices,  not  only  the  persons 
of  the  clergy,  but  the  estates  of  the  Church  were  discharged 
of  all  burdens  of  that  nature.  Constantius  made  two  laws 
to  this  purpose,5  which  Valentinian  and  Theodosius  con- 
firmed, granting  the  clergy,  and  some  other  orders  of  men, 
the  same  immunity  in  this  respect,  as  they  did  to  the  chief 
officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  empire;  and  they  intimate,6 
also,  that  this  was  no  new  privilege,  but  what  by  ancfent 
custom  they  had  always  enjoyed.  The  same  is  said  by  Ho 
norius,  that  this  was  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  Church, 
conferred  upon  her  by  his  royal  ancestors,  and  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  diminished ;  therefore  he  made  two  laws  particu- 
larly in  behalf  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,7  "  that  no  extraordi- 
nary office  or  sordid  function  should  be  imposed  upon  him." 
Nor  do  we  ever  find  the  clergy  called  to  bear  any  such  of- 

lCod.  Th.  Ub.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  et  Cler.  leg.  24.    Presbyteros,  diaconos, 

ambdiaconos,  exorcistas,  lectores,  ostiarios  etiam,  et  omnes  perinde  qui  primi 

sunt,  personaUum  munernm  expertes  esse  prscipimus.     The  Justinian  Code 

Ub.  i.  tit.  8.  leg.  6.  has  the  same,  only  instead  of  the  words,  Omnes  qui  primi 

sunt,  it  reads  Aoolythos.  *  A  than.  Apol.  2.  t.  i.  p.  772.  •  So- 

crat.  lib.  ii.  c.  28.  4Sozom.  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi. 

tit.  2.  de  Episc.  leg.  10  et  14.    Repellatur  ab  his  exaetio  munerum  sordidorum. 

•Ibid.  Ub.  xi.  tit.  16.  de  Extraord.  et  Sordid.  Muner.  leg.  15.  Maximarum 

cnlmina  dignitatum  -  -  -  ab  omnibus  sordidis  muneribus  yindicentur.  -  -  - 

•Circa  Ecdesias,  rhetores,  atque  grammatlcos  eruditionis  utriusque  vetusto 

•More  durante,  Ac.  TIbid.  leg.  21  et  22.    Privilegia  venerabilis  Ec- 

-€|esisB,  qu»  Di?i  Principes  contulerunt,  imminui  non  oportet :  proinde  etiam 

qua*  circa  Urbis  Romss  Episcopum,  obsenratio  intemerata  custodiet.    lta  nt 

nihil  extraordinarii  muneris  ?el  sordid*  functionis  agnoscat. 

VOL  I.  •  3l 
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See  in  the  empire.  For  though  Gothofred,  in  his  Notts 
upon  the  forementioned  law  of  Theodosius,1  where  seveal 
of  these  offices  are  specified,  reckons  the  Angaria,  and 
building  and  repairing  of  ways  and  bridges  among  sordid 
offices ;  yet  I  have  showed  before,  that  what  was  exacted 
of  the  clergy  in  reference  to  those  two  things,  was  under 
the  notion  of  a  tribute,  and  not  an  office.  And  the  laws, 
which  require  the  clergy  to  contribute  toward  them,  say 
expressly ,•  that  they  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sordid 
offices,  nor  any  duty  to  be  exacted  under  that  notion/* 

Sect  14.— Also  from  Curial  or  Municipal  Offices. 

As  to  the  other  sort  of  offices  called  Honor es,  honourable 
or  municipal  offices,  which  are  otherwise  termed  curial 
offices,bec8L\i8e  they,  who  bare  them,  were  called  Curiales  et 
DecurioneSy  men  of  the  court  or  curia  of  every  city ;  all 
the  clergy,  who  had  no  lands  of  their  own,  but  lived  upon 
the  revenues  and  possessions  of  the  Church,  were  entirely  ex- 
empt from  them,  because  the  duties  of  the  Church  and  State 
were  not  thought  well  consistent  in  one  and  the  same 
person;  and  it  was  deemed  unreasonable  to  burden  the 
lands  of  the  Church  with  the  civil  duties  of  the  empire. 
When  Constan tine  was  first  quietly  settled  in  his  govern- 
ment, immediately  after  the  great  Decennial,  commonly 
called  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  he  seems  to  have  granted 
a  full  and  unlimited  immunity  in  this  respect  to  all  the 
clergy,  as  well  those,  who  had  lands  or  patrimony  of  their 
own,  as  those,  who  lived  wholly  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.  For  thus  he  expresses  himself  in  a  law  directed  to 
Anulinus,  proconsul  of  Afric,  recorded  by  Eusebius,  which 
bears  date,  Anno  312,  or  313:  "  our  pleasure  is,  that  all 
those  in  your  province,  who  minister  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
over  which  Caecilian  presides,8  who  are  commonly  called 

1  Gothofred.  in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xi.  tit.  16.  leg.  15.  »Cod.  Th.  lib.  xr. 

tit,  S.  de  Itin.  Muniend.  leg.  6.  Honor.  et  Theodos.  Jim.  Absit  ut  not  in- 
■tructionem  Tie  public®,  et  pontium.  stratarumque  operam.  -  -  •  inter  tor- 
dida  munera  numeremus,  Ac.  Vid.  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2.  de  88.  Eccfet. 
leg.  7.  Ejuadem  Honorii  et  Theodos.  'Const.  Ep.  ad  Ajralin.  an. 

Euseb.  lib.  x«  c.  7.  "Ovcnrep  feXqptrtic  l*ovop6Zuv  f  ut&afftr,  dw©  warr*v 
airaZaw\&s  rfiv  Xttrwpytwv  (3s\opai  dXttrnpyrirttc  6ia+v\ax$qvaL,  Ac. 
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the  clergy,  be  exempted  from  all  publie  offices  whatsoever, 
that  they  may  not  be  let  or  hindered  in  the  performance 
of  divine  service  by  any  sacrilegious  distraction/9  Anulinus 
has  also  an  Epistle  still  extant  in  St  Austin,1  written  to 
Constantino  not  long  after,  wherein  he  mentions  this  grant 
as  sent  to  him,  to  be  intimated  to  Csecilian  and  the  Car 
tholic  clergy,  viz.  "  that  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  his  ma- 
jesty they  were  exempt  from  all  manner  of  offices,  that  they 
might  with  due  reverence  attend  divine  service."  And  this 
Epistle  of  Anulinus  is  also  related,  but  not  so  correctly, 
in  the  Collation  of  Carthage.*  In  this  grant  it  is  very  ob- 
servable, that  this  privilege  was  only  allowed  to  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy ;  which  made  the  Donatists  very  uneasy,  be- 
cause they  could  not  enjoy  the  same  favour :  and  upon  this 
they  became  tumultuous  and  troublesome  to  the  Catholics, 
procuring  the  clergy  in  some  places  to  be  nominated  to 
public  offices,  and  to  be  made  receivers  of  the  public  re- 
venues, &c.  But  complaint  hereof  being  made  to  Con- 
stantine,  it  occasioned  the  publishing  of  a  new  order  in 
Afric,  pursuant  to  the  former,  "  that  whereas  he  was  given 
to  understand,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church9 
were  molested  by  the  heretical  faction,  and  by  their  pro- 
curement nominated  to  public  offices,  and  made  susceptore 
or  receivers  of  tribute,  in  derogation  of  the  privileges, 
which  he  had  formerly  granted  them  ;  he  now  signified  his 
pleasure  again,  that  if  the  magistrates  found  any  persons  so 
aggrieved,  they  should  substitute  another  in  his  room,  and 
take  care  for  the  future,  that  no  such  injuries  should  be 
offered  to  the  men  of  that  profession."    This  law  was  pub- 


1  Anulin.  Ep.  ad  Constant,  ap,  Aug.  Ep.  08.  Scripta  coelestia  Majestatis 
vestrse  accepta  atque  adorata,  Caeciliano  et  his  qui  sub  eodem  agunt,  quique 
Cleric!  appellantur,  devotio  parvitatis  me®  insinnare  curayit,  eosdemque 
hortata  est,  ut  imitate  consensu  omnium  factl,  cum  onud  omtdno  munere  in- 
dulgentift  majestatis  vestrae  liberati  esse  videantnr  Catholicl,  custodita  sancti- 
tate  legis,  debita  reTerentift  diylnis  rebus  inserriant.  *Cottat.  Carth. 

Die.  ill,  c,  216  et  280.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de  Epise.  leg.  1.    H«- 

retieoram factionecomperimus  Ecctarife  Catholics  Clericos  ita  yexari,  ut  no- 
wfoationibus  seu  susceptionibus  aliquibus,  quaa  publicus  mos  expoacit*  contra 
indalta  sibi  privilegia,  prsgra?entur.  Idedque  placet,  si  quem  tua  Gravitaa 
fnvenerit  ita  Texatmn,  eidem  alinm  subrogari,  et  deinaegft*  a  supradiet*  rail* 
gionis  hominibus  hujusmodi  injur  iaa  prohiberi. 
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Iished,  Anno  313,  and  it  is  the  first  of  ibis  kind  that  it 
extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  six  years  after,  Anno 
319,  he  put  forth  another,  upon  a  like  complaint  made  in 
Italy,  that  the  clergy  were  called  away  from  their  proper 
functions  to  serve  in  public  offices;  and  in  this1  he  grants 
them  the  same  general  immunity  as  before.  So  again, 
Anno  330,  a  complaint  being  made  against  the.  Donatists 
in  Numidia,  that,  when  they  could  not  have  their  will  upon 
the  superior  clergy  by  reason  of  the  former  immunity  that 
was  granted  them,  they  notwithstanding  forced  the  inferior 
clergy  to  bear  offices  in  Curia9  upon  pretence  that  the  ex- 
emption did  not  extend  to  them ;  Constantino,  to  cut  off 
all  dispute,  published  another  law,9  wherein  he  particularly 
exempts  the  inferior  clergy,  readers,  subdeacons*  and  the 
rest  from  bearing  offices  in  Curia  ;  and  orders,  that  they 
should  enjoy  in  Afric  the  same  perfect  immunity  as  they  did 
in  the  oriental  Churches. 

Bfccr.  15.— But  this  last  Privilege  confined  to  such  of  the  Clergy,  as  had  no 
Estates  bnt  what  belonged  to  the  Church,  by  the  Laws  of  ConsUotine. 

Now  this  immunity  was  so  great  a  privilege,  that  it  not 
only  became  the  envy  of  heretics,  but  also  provoked  some 
catholic  laymen,  who  were  possessed  of  estates  qualifying 
them  to  bear  the  offices  of  their  country,  to  get  a  sort  of 
titular  ordination  to  some  of  the  inferior  offices  of  the 
Church,  on  purpose  to  enjoy  this  immunity ;  when  yet  they 
neither  designed  to  do  the  duty  of  that  office,  nor  to  arise 
to  any  higher  order  in  the  Church.  Which  being  inter- 
preted a  mere  fraudulent  collusion  to  deprive  the  state  of 
fit  men  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  and  no  ways  benefit 
the  Church,-  it  was  presently  resented  by  Constnntine  as  an 
abuse ;  and  various  laws  were  made  both  by  him  and  his 
successors,  as  occasion  required,  to  restrain  and  correct  it 

1  Cod.Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2  deEpisc.  leg.  2.  Qui  divlno  cultui  rainisteria  relifio- 
nis  impendunt,  id  est,  hi  qui  Clerici  appollantur,  ab  omnibus  omnino  muneri- 
bus"  excusentur :  ne  sacrilego  liyore  qnorundam  a  divinis  obsequiis  aToceotur. 
•Cod.Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  leg-.  7.  Lectbres  divinorum  apicum,  et  hypodiacrtoi, 
ca»terique  Clerici,  qui  per  injuriam  Haereticorum  ad  Curiam  devocati  sunt,  tb- 
solvantur:  et  de  cferero  ad  similitudinem  Orientis  minime  ad  Curias  detocen- 
tur,  »ed  immunitate  plcnisbimfi  potiantur. 
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Con8tantine  at  first,  as  I  observed  before,  granted  this  im- 
munity indifferently  to  all  the  clergy,  as  well  possessors,  as 
not  possessors  of  private  estates,  whom  he  found  actually 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  when  he  came  to  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  empire ;  nor  did  he  for  some  years 
after  perhaps  restrain  any  sorts  of  men  from  taking  orders 
in  the  Church  :  but  when  he  found  this  indulgence  to  the 
Church,  by  the  artifice  of  cunning  men,  only  turned  to  the 
detriment  of  the  state ;  and  that  rich  men  sheltered  them- 
selves under  an  ecclesiastical  title,  only  to  avoid  the  offices 
of  their  country ;  he  then  made  a  law,  that  no  rich  plebeian, 
who  was  qualified  by  his  estate  to  serve  in  Curia,  and  bear 
civil  offices  in  any  city,  should  become  an  ecclesiastic ;  or 
if  he  did,  he  should  be  liable  from  the  time,  that  law  was 
made,  to  be  fetched  back  and  returned  in  Curiam,  to  bear 
the  offices  of  his  country  as  a  layman.  What  year  that  law 
was  made,  is  not  very  certain,  save  only,  that  it  was  be- 
fore the  year  320,  when  a  second  law  was  made  upon  the 
same  subject,  referring  to  the  first.  And  from  this  we  learn 
what  was  the  import  of  both ;— that  it  was  Constantine's 
design  to  put  a  distinction  betwixt  such  of  the  clergy,  as 
were  ordained  before  that  first  law,  and  such,  as  were  or- 
dained afterward ;  the  former  he  exempted  from  civil  offices, 
though  they  were  possessed  of  estates,  but  not  the  latter. 
Which  plainly  appears  from  the  words  of  the  second  law, 
which  are  these;1  "whereas by  a  former  law  we  ordained, 
that  from  thenceforward  no  counsellor  or  counsellor's  son, 
nor  any  one,  who  by  his  estate  was  sufficiently  qualified  to 
bear  public  offices,  should  take  upon  him  the  name  or 
function  of  the  clergy,  but  only  such,  whose  fortune  is 
small,  and  they  not  tied  to  any  civil  offices ;  'we  are  now 


1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  leg.  8.  Cum  constitutio  emissa  preci- 
piat,  nullum  deinceps  decurionem,  Tel  ex  decurione  progenitum,  vel  etiam  in- 
structum  idooeis  facultatibus,  atque  obeundis  publicis  muneribus  opportnnum, 
ad  Clericorum  nomen  obsequiumque  coufugere ;  sed  eos  -  -  qui  fortuna  te- 
nues,  neque  muneribus  civilibus  teneantur  obstricti :  cognovimus  illos  etiam 
inquietari,  qui  ante  legis  promulgationem  Clericorum  te  consortio  sociaterint : 
ideoque  prscipimus,  his  ab  omni  molestia  liberatis,  illos  qui  post  legem  latam 
obsequia  publica  declinantes,  ad  Clericorum  nuraerum  confugerunt,  Curiae  Or- 
dinibusque  restitui,  et  civilibus  obsequiis  inservire. 
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given  to  understand,  that  such  of  the  clergy,  who  were  or- 
dained before  the  promulgation  of  that  law,  are  molested 
upon  that  account  Wherefore  our  command  is,  that  those 
be  discharged  of  all  further  trouble ;  and  that  such  only, 
pa  entered  themselves  among  the  clergy  since  the  law  was 
made,  with  intention  to  decline  public  offices,  shall  be  te» 
turned  to  the  Curia  and  states  of  their  city,  to  serve  in  the 
civil  offices  of  their  country."  There  is  another  law  of  Con* 
stantine's  published  after  this,1  Anno  326,  a  year  after  die 
council  of  Nice,  which  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  shows, 
that  this  was  the  standing  rule  of  the  latter  part  of  Con- 
stantino's reign,  to  exempt  none  among  the  clergy,  who 
were  qualified  by  estates  of  their  own,  from  bearing  per- 
sonally the  public  offices  of  the  empire. 

Sect.  16.— Constantine's  Laws  a  little  altered  by  the  saceeeftfng  Enperon 

In  Favour  of  the  Church. 

But  however  this  might  be  well  designed  at  first  by  him 
to  prevent  some  abuses,  yet  in  process  of  time  it  became 
very  prejudicial  to  the  Church*  For  by  this  means  some- 
times presbyters  and  deacons,  after  they  had  been  twenty 
or  thirty  years  in  the  Church's  service,  were  called  upon  by 
litigious  men  to  bear  civil  offices,  inconsistent  with  the  spi- 
ritual, and  thereupon  they  were  forced  to  forsake  their  ec- 
clesiastical function.  This  was  so  great  an  inconvenience, 
that  it  well  became  the  wisdom  of  the  following  emperors 
to  find  out  some  suitable  remedy  for  it;  which  they  did 
by  new  modifying  Constanstine's  law,  and  abating  some- 
thing of  the  rigour  of  it  For  they  did  not  lay  the  burden 
of  civil  offices  upon  the  persons  of  the  clergy,  but  only 
upon  their  patrimonial  estates,  not  belonging  to  the  Church, 
nnd  in  some  cases  they  excused  those  also.  Constantius 
acquitted  all  bishops  of  this  burden,  both  as  to  their  estates 
and  persons  ;9  for  by  his  laws  they  might  keep  their  estates 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  9.  leg.  6.  Si  inter  Civitatem  et  Clericos  super  aiicajos 
nomine  dubitetur,  si  eum  equitas  ad  publica  trahat  munera,  et  progenia  ■aai- 
cepsf  rel  patriraonio  idoneus  dignoscetur,  exemptus  Clericis  Cirltati  tradatar: 
opuientos  enim  Secnli  subire  necessitates  oportet,  pauperes  Eeclesfauna 
diritiis  sustentarl.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xii.  tit.  1.  de  Deeurion.  leg.  40. 

Episcopum   facilitates   suas  Curite,    sicut  ante   fuerat  constituting   nuHus 
adigat  manciparc,  ued  anlistes  man  eat,  nee  faciut  Substantias  cessionem,  £c. 
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to  themselves,  and  neither  be  obliged  to  bear  civil  offices  in 
person,  nor  substitute  any  other  in  their  room.    And  he 
allowed  the  same  privilege  to  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and 
all  others,  provided  they  were  ordained  by  the  consent  of 
the  civil  court  or  Curiay  and  the  general  request  of  the 
people.    But,  if  they  were  not  so  ordained,  all  that  they 
were  obliged  to  do,   was  only  to  part  with  two  thirds  of 
their  estate  to  their  children  or  next  relations,  and  substitute 
them  in  their  room ;  or  in  defect  of  such  relations,  to  give 
up  two  parts  of  their  estate  to  the  Curia,  and  retain  the 
third  to  themselves.    Valentinian  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  Anno  364,  made  the  law  a  little  stricter,1  "  that  such 
persons,  when  they  were  ordained,   should  give  all  their 
estate  to  one  of  their  relations,  and  substitute  him  as  a 
Curtalis  in  their  room,  or  else  give  it  up  to  the  Curia  itself: 
otherwise  they  should  be  liable  to  be  called  back  to  serve 
in  civil  offices  as  laymen."    But  he  extended  this  obligation 
no  further  than  to  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign ;  for 
by  another  law,8  made  seven  years  after.  Anno  371,  he  ex- 
empted all  such,  as  were  in  the  service  of  the  Church  when 
-he  came  to  the  crown,  though  they  had  estates  of  their  own 
qualifying  them  to  bear  civil  offices.     Valens8  exempted  all 
such  as  had  been  ten  years  in  the  Church's  service;  so  that, 
if  they  were  not  called  upon  by  the  civil  courts  within  that 
term,  they  were  for  ever  after  to  be  excused.  Valentinian  the 
Second4  exempted  them,   provided  they  put  a  substitute  in 
their  room.    Theodosius*  exempted  all  that  were  ordained 
before  the  year  388,  which  was  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  : 
and  of  those  that  were  ordained  afterward  he  only  required 
the  aforesaid  conditions,6  "  that  they  should  either  provide  a 

*  Cod.Th.  lib.xii.  tit.  1.  de  Decurlon,  leg.  09.  Qui  partes  eligit  Eccle- 
ate,  aut  in  propioqunm  bona  propria  conferendo  earn  pro  se  faciet  curialem, 
mat  fecaltatibus  Curls  eedai,  quam  reliquit ;  ex  necessitate  rerocando  eo  qui 
seaman  fecit,  com  Clerkos  esse  ocspisset,  &e.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi. 

tit.  8.  de  Episc.  leg.  91.  Qui  Ecdesin  juge  obsequium  deputarunt,  Cnriis 
habeautnr  iaunimes,  si  tamen  ante  ortum  Imperii  nostri  ad  cultum  se  legts 
aoftrtB  eontolisse  constiterit.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  x?i.  tit.  2.  leg.  19.    Si 

ia  consortio  Clerioatus  decennlnm  quietls  impleverit,  com  patrimonio  suo 
fcabeator  iasaiuiis:  8i  verd  intra  finitos  annos  fuerit  a  CurU  roYOcatus,  com 
fohttantU  sot  fonctionibiia  subjaceat  Civitatis.  ♦  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xil. 

tit,  1.  de  Qecnrion.  leg.  99.  *  Ibid.  leg.  121  et  123.  •  Ibid. 

leg.  104  et  115. 
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proper  substitute,  or  give  up  their  estates  to  the  court  at 
their  ordination."  Which  is  also  taken  notice  of  by  St 
Ambrose  in  his  answer  to  Symmachus,  where  he  show*,1 
how  unreasonable  it  was  for  him  to  plead  for  the  exemption 
of  the  heathen  priests  in  this  respect,  when  the  laws  did  not 
grant  it  to  the  Christian  clergy  but  upon  such  condition!. 
Arcadius  indeed,  by  the  instigation  of  Eutropius,  Anno  398, 
cancelled  all  these  favourable  laws,  and  brought  the  clergy 
again  to  the  hard  rule  of  Constantine,*  "  that  if  any  of  th§ 
Curiales  were  ordained  in  the  Church,  they  should  by  force 
be  returned  to  the  civil  courts  again  in  person,  and  not  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  those  laws,  which  allowed  them  to  take 
orders,  provided  they  disposed  of  their  estates  to  proper  Y 
substitutes,  who  might  bear  offices  in  their  stead.'*  But 
this  law  was  but  very  short  lived ;  for  Chrysostom  and  some 
others  very  justly  declaiming  against  it,  Arcadius  disannulled 
it  the  year  following  by  a  new  law,  wherein  *  he  granted 
such  of  the  clergy,  as  were  taken  and  ordained  out  of  the 
body  of  the  Curiales  >  the  same  privilege  that  they  had  un- 
der his  father  Theodosius,  which  was,— that  all,  that  were 
ordained  before  the  second  consulship  of  Theodosius, 
Anno  388,  should  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity  without  any 
molestation ;  and  such,  as  were  ordained  after  that  term,  if 
they  were  of  the  superior  clergy,  bishops,  presbyters,  or 
deacons,  might  continue  in  the  Church's  service,  either 
providing  a  substitute  to  bear  the  offices  of  the  Curia  for 
them,  or  giving  up  their  estates  to  the  Curia,  as  former 
laws  in  that  case  had  directed.  Only  it  was  required,  that  the 
inferior  clergy,  readers,  subdeacons,  &c.  should  be  returned 
to  the  Curia  again,  and  obliged  to  bear  offices  in  person. 


1  Ambros.  cont.  Symmach.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib,  ix.    Tit.  46.  De  his 

qui  ad  Eccles.  confug.  leg.  iii.  Decuriones  manu  mox  inject fi.  rerocentv: 
qui  bus  ulterins  legem  prodesse  non  p&timur,  que  cessione  patrimonii  subse- 
eutft,  decuriones  esse  Clericos  non  vetabat.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xii.  tit.  1. 

deDecurion.  leg.  163.  Si  qui  ex  secundo  DWi  Patris  nostri  consulate  curia* 
relinquentes,  clericorum  ae  consortio  manciparunt,  si  jam  Episcopi,  vel  Prea- 
byteri,  vel  Diaconi  esse  raeruerunt,  in  sacris  quidem  et  secretioribus  Dei  ■js- 
teriis  perseverent,  sed  aut  substitutura  pro  se  Curl®  offerre  cogantar,  ant  jaxta 
legem  dudum  latam  tradant  Curias  facultates.  Residui  omnes,  Lectores,  sab- 
diaconi,  tel  hi  Ciericl  quibus  Clericorum  privilcgia  non  debentur,  debit*! 
patriae  muneribus  prcesententur. 
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\nd  the  same  was  determined  by  Theodosius  Junior/  and 
Palentinian  the  Third,9  and  Majorian,8  whose  laws  are  ex- 
tant at  the  end  of  theTheodosian  Code.  Justinian  also  has 
*  Novel  to  the  same  purpose,*  wherein  he  orders  such  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  as  were  taken  out  of  any  Curia,  to  be 
retained  thither  again,  unless  they  had  lived  fifteen  years  a 
monastic  life ;  and  then  they  were  to  give  three  parts  of 
their  patrimony  to  the  Curia,  and  retain  one  to  themselves. 
But  he  allowed  bishops  to  put  in  a  substitute,  and  be  free 
bom  bearing  civil  offices  in  person,  as  Julian  us  Antecessor 
in  his  Epitome  of  the  Authentics  understands  him.5  Though 
I  confess  there  is  something  to  incline  a  man  to  think  Jus- 
tinian at  first  was  a  little  more  severe  to  such  bishops,  be- 
cause he  revived  that  antiquated  law  of  Arcadius  in  his 
Code.6  But  however  this  be,  upon  the  whole  matter  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Christian  princes  from  first  to  last  always 
made  a  wide  difference  between  the  public  patrimony  of 
the  Church,  which  was  properly  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
private  estates  of  such  of  the  clergy,  as  had  lands  of  a  civil 
or  secular  tenure ;  for  the  one,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to 
bo  duty  or  burthen  of  civil  offices,  but  for  the  other  they 
were,  and  could  not  be  excused  from  them,  but  either  by 
parting  with  some  portion  of  their  estates,  or  providing  pro- 
per substitutes  to  officiate  for  them.  The  reason  of  which 
was,  that  such  of  the  clergy  were  looked  upon  as  irregu- 
larly promoted ;  it  being  as  much  against  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  as  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  admit  any  of  the 
Curiales  to  an  ecclesiastical  function,  without  first  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  Curia,  whence  they  were  taken,  as  has 
been  showed  in  another  place.  I  have  been  the  more  curi- 
ous in  searching  to  the  bottom  this  business  about  tribute 
■tod  civil  offices,  and  given  a  particular  and  distinct  account 
6f  them  from  the  grounds  of  the  civil  law,  because  but  few 


1  TheocL  Novel.  86  et  88.  *  Valentin.  Novel.  19.  *  Majo- 

rian. Novel.  1.  *  Justin.  Novel.  188.  e.  15.  Ex.  Epitom.  Julian. 

Antecets.  *  Vld.  Julian.  Epit.  Novel.  188.  c.  4.  post  leg.  88.  Cod.  de 

Epiic.  Episcopalis  ordo  liberat  a  fortunft  serrili,  sed  non  a  curiali  si?e 
ofielali;  nam  et  post  ordinationem  durat;  ita  ut  per  subject  am  ?ei  inter- 
poeitam  personam  offlcium  adimpleatur,  &c  •  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  8. 

de  Episc  leg.  18. 

VOL.  I.  3  M 
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men  have  recourse  to  those  fountains,  whence  this  matter  is 
to  be  cleared ;  and  the  reader  will  scarce  find  this  subject 
handled,  but  either  very  imperfectly,  or  with  some  partiality, 
or  some  confusion,  in  modern  authors. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Of  the  Revenues  of  the  Ancient  Clergy* 

Sect.  I.— Several  Ways  of  providing  a  Fond  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Clergy.    1st,  by  Oblations.    Some  of  which  were  Weekly. 

The  next  thing,  that  comes  in  order  to  be  considered,  is 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  clergy.  Where  it  will  be 
proper  first  to  inquire  into  the  ways  and  methods,  that  were 
taken  for  raising  funds  for  their  subsistence.  And  here, 
to  set  aside  a  little  the  consideration  of  tithes,  which  will 
be  spoken  of  in  the  next  chapter,  we  find  other  ways,  by 
which,  in  ancient  times,  a  decent  provision  was  made  for 
them.  As  first,  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people,  of 
which  some  learned  persons  think  there  were  two  sorts ; 
1st,  the  weekly  or  daily  oblations,  that  were  made  at  the 
altar ;  2dly,  the  monthly  oblations,  that  were  cast  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Church.  The  first  sort  of  oblations  were 
such,  as  every  rich  and  able  communicant  made  at  his 
coming  to  partake  of  the  eucharist ;  where  they  offered  not 
pnly  bread  and  wine,  out  of  which  the  eucharist  was  taken, 
but  also  other  necessaries,  aud  sometimes  sums  of  money, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  and  relief  of  the  poor ; 
as  is  evident  from  those  words  of  St.  Jerom,  in  his  Com- 
ments upon  Ezekiel,1  where  he  tells  us,  "  that  thieves  and 
oppressors  made  their  oblations  among  others,  out  of  their 
ill-gotten  goods,  that  they  might  glory  in  their  wickedness, 
while  the  deacon  in  the  Church  publicly  recited  the  names 
of  those  that  offered : — such  an  one  offers  so  much,  such  an 


1  Hferon.  Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  537.  Multos  conspicimus,  qui  opprimimt 
per  potentiam,  vel  furta  coramittunt,  ut  de  multis  parva  pauperibus  tribuant, 
et  in  suis  sceleribus  glorientur,  public^que  Di  aeon  us  in  Ecclesia  recitet  Offer- 
entium  Nomina : — tantum  offcrt  ille,  tantum  ille  pollicitus  est ; — plaecntqaa 
ilbi  ad  plausum  populi,  torqucnie  conscientifi.  . 
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3ne  hath  promised  so  much : — and  so  they  please  themselves 
with  the  applause  of  the  people,  while  their  own  conscience 
lashes  and  torments  them."  Those  called  the  Apostolical 
Canons,1  speak  also  of  the  oblation  of  fruits  and  fowls  and 
beasts,  but  order  such  to  be  sent  home  to  the  bishop  and 
presbyters,  who  were  to  divide  them  with  the  deacons,  and 
the  rest  of  the  clergy. 

Sect.  2.— And  others  Monthly. 

Another  sort  of  oblations  were  made  monthly,  when  it 
was  usual  for  persons,  that  were  able  and  willing,  to  give,  as 
they  thought  fit,  something  to  the  ark  or  treasury  of  the 
Church.  Which  sort  of  collation  is  particularly  taken  no- 
tice of  by  Tertullian,9  who  says,  "it  was  made  Menstrud  die, 
once  a  month,  or  when  every  one  pleased,  and  as  they 
pleased  ;  for  no  man  was  compelled  to  it :  it  was  not  any 
stated  sum,  but  a  voluntary  oblation/1  Baronius8  thinks 
this  ark  or  treasury  was  called  the  Corban  of  the  Church, 
because  Cyprian4  uses  that  word,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
offerings  of  the  people;  rebuking  a  rich  and  wealthy 
matron  for  coming  to  celebrate  the  eucharist  without  any 
regard  to  the  Corban,  and  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
without  any  sacrifice  of  her  own.  Others  conceive,6  that 
Corban  is  not  a  name  for  the  treasury,  but  signifies  the  gift 
or  oblation  itself;  and  that  Cyprian  so  uses  it,  making  it  the 
same  with  the  sacrifices  or  offerings  of  the  people.  But 
the  evangelist,  Mat.  xxvii.  6,  seems  rather  to  favour  the 
opinion  of  Baronius ;  for  when  he  says,  the  chief  priests  did 
pot  think  it  lawful  to  put  Judas's  money,  "  tig  top  ko$> fiavdv," 
it  is  evident,  he  there  by  Corban  means  the  treasury,  as 
most  translators  render  it. 


1  Canon  Apost.  c.  8,  4,  6.  *TertnI.  Apol.  c.  39.    Hi  qnod  arcs  ge- 

nus est,  non  de  ordinarid  summit,  quasi  redemptoc  religionis  congregatur : 
modicam  unusqnisque  ttipem  menstrufi,  die,  vel  quum  velit,  et  si  raodo  velit,  et 
•i  modo  possit,  apponit:  nam  nemo  comprUitur,  sod  Fpnntc  confer  t. 
8  Baron,  an.  44,  n.  69.  *  Cypr.  de  Oper,  et  Eleeinos.  p.  203.     Locuples 

et  dives  ea,  et*  dominicum  celeb  rare  te  credls,  que  corbonam  omnino  non  res- 
picis ;  que  In  dominicum  sine  sacrificio  venis  ;  qua?  partem  de  sacriflcio,  quod 
pauper  obtulit,  stuni*  ?  *  Basnag.  Exercit.  in  Baron,  p.  597, 
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Sbct.  3. — Whence  came  the  Custom  of  a  Monthly  Division  among  the  Clergy ^ 

But  however  this  be,  it  is  very  probable,  that  hence  came 
the  custom  of  dividing  these  oblations  once  a  month  among 
the  clergy.  For  as  Tertullian  speaks  of  a  monthly  collation, 
so  Cyprian  frequently  mentions1  a  monthly  division,  in 
which  the  presbyters  had  their  shares  by  equal  portions, 
and  other  orders  after  the  same  manner.  Whence  the  clergy 
are  also  styled  in  his  language9  Sportulantes  fratres,  par- 
takers of  the  distribution  ;  and  what  we  now  call  Suspensio 
A  beneficio9  is  in  his  style,8  Suspensio  a  division*  mensurnd, 
suspension  from  the  monthly  division.  Which  plainly  im- 
plies,  that  this  sort  of  Church-revenues  was  usually  divided 
once  a  month  among  the  clergy.  And  perhaps  in  confer? 
mity  to  this  custom  it  was,  that  the  Theodosian  heretics, 
having  persuaded  one  Natalius,  a  confessor,  to  be  ordained 
a  bishop  among  them,  promised  him  a  monthly  salary  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Denarii,—"  fitividia  Svvapia  Ikotov 
ircvnficovra,"  as  Eusebius  words  it/  referring  to  the  usual 
way  of  distribution  once  a  month  among  the  clergy. 

Sbct.  4.— Secondly,  other  Revenues  arising  from  the  Lands  and  Possessions  of 

the  Church. 

Another  sort  of  revenues,  which  the  clergy  enjoyed,  were 
such  as  arose  annually  from  the  lands  and  possessions, 
which  wrere  given  to  the  Church.  These  indeed  at  first 
wfcre  but  small,  by  reason  of  the  continual  vexations  and 
persecutions,  which  the  Church  underwent  for  the  three 
first  ages,  when  immoveable  goods  were  always  most  ex- 
posed to  danger.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
therefore  never  to  keep  any  immoveable  possessions,  no,  not 
for  many  ages,  if  we  may  credit  Theodorus  Lector,*  who 
speaks  of  it  as  customary  in  his  own  time,  Anno  520.  But, 
if  any  such  were  given  to  the  Church,  they  immediately 
sold  them,  and  divided  the  price  into  three  parts,  giving 

1  Cypr.  Ep.  84.  al.  39.  Ut  etsportulis  iisdem  cum  Presbyterls  honorentur, 
et  divisiones  mensurnas  ecquatis  quantitatibus  partiantur.  'Id.Ep. 

66.  al.  1.  Sportulantes  Fratres,  tanquam  deciraas  ex  fractious  accipientes. 
"  Id.  Ep.  28.  al.  34.  Interim  se  a  Divisione  Mensurnft  tantuin  contineant,  &c. 
♦  Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.  28.  *  Thcodor.  Lect.  Collectan.  lib.  ii.  p.  567. 

'E$i>c  ry  i#cicXi|0,/ox  Trie  'P«f*»|C  <fc*finjra  fit)  Kpartlv  £uraui,  &c. 
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one  to  the  Church,  another  to  the  bishop,  and  the  third  to 
the  rest  of  the  clergy.  And  Valesius  finds  no  exception 
to  this  till  near  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  But,  if  this 
was  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  was  a  very  sin- 
gular one.  For  other  Churches  had  their  immoveables, 
both  houses  and  lands,  even  in  the  times  of  persecution ; 
as  appears  from  the  edicts  of  Maximinus,  wherein  he  re- 
voked his  former  decrees,  that  had  raised  the  persecution, 
and  in  these  latter  edicts  granted  the  Christians  liberty, 
not  only  to  rebuild  their  Churches,  but  also  ordered,1  "  that 
if  any  houses  or  lands  belonging  to  them  had  been  confis- 
cated, or  sold,  or  given  away,  they  should  be  restored  to 
them  again.19  That  this  was  meant  of  houses  and  lands 
belonging  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  private  Christians,  is 
evident  from  the  decree  of  Constantine  and  Licinius  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  Anno  313 ;  wherein  they  give  orders, 
that  whereas  the  Christians  were  known  to  have  not  only 
places  of  assembly,  but  also  other  places  belonging  not  to 
any  private  man,  but  to  the  whole  body,9  all  such  places 
should  be  restored  to  the  body,  and  to  every  particular 
assembly  among  them.  Which  is  repeated  again  in  Con- 
stantine's  letter  to  Anulinus,8  and  other  public  acts  of  his 
recorded  by  Eusebius  in  his  life,4  where  he  makes  mention 
of  houses,  gardens,  lands,  and  other  possessions  belonging 
to  the  Church,  of  which  she  had  been  plundred  and  des- 
poiled in  the  late  persecutions.  These  are  undeniable 
evidences,  that  some  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
was  anciently  raised  from  houses  and  lands,  settled  upon 
the  Church,  even  before  any  Christian  emperors  could  give 
encouragement  to  them. 

Sect.  5. — These  very  much  augmented  by  the  Laws  of  Constantine. 

But,  when  Constantine  was  quietly  settled  upon  the 
Throne,  the  Church-revenues  received  great  augmentations 
in  this  kind.  For  he  enacted  a  law  at  Rome,  which  is  still 
extant  in  both  the  Codes,5  "  that  any  one  whatsoever  should 

1  Euseb.  lib.  iz.  c.  10.  *  Ap.  Euseb.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  *  Constant. 

Ep.  ad  Anulin.  ap.  Euseb.  ibid.  ♦  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  ii.  c.  87 

et  99.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xri.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  leg.  4.    It.  Cod,  Justin. 
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have  liberty  at  his  death  to  bequeath  by  will  what  part  of 
his  goods  he  pleased  to  the  holy  Catholic  Church."  By 
which  means  the  liberality  of  pious  persons  was  very  much 
encouraged,  and  great  additions  were  made  to  the  standing 
revenues  of  the  Church.  Therefore  Baronius  is  very  inju- 
rious1 to  the  memory  of  Constantino,  and  justly  corrected 
by  Gothofred9  and  Mr.Pagi*  for  it,  in  that  he  insinuates,  as 
if  Constantino  had  relapsed  toward  heathenism  at  this  very 
time,  Anno  321,  when  he  published  this  law  so  much  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Church. 

£ect  6. — Whose  Laws  were  confirmed,  and  not  revoked  by  the  suceee&ng 

Emperors,  as  some  mistake. 

Others  are  no  less  injurious  to  some  of  his  successors, 
when  they  represent  them  as  injurious  to  the  Church,  in 
forbidding  widows  and  orphans  to  leave  any  legacies  to  the 
Church.  Baroqius  cannot  help  complaining  also  upon  this 
point,  though  he  contradicts  himself  about  it.  For  in  one 
place  he  says,4  "  the  foresaid  law  of  Constantino  did  so 
augment  the  Church's  wealth,  that  the  following  emperors 
began  to  dread  the  consquences  of  it,  that  it  would  turn  to 
the  detriment  and  poverty  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  there- 
fore they  made  laws  to  restrain  the  faithful  from  being  so 
profuse  in  their  donations  to  the  Church."  Yet  when  he 
comes  to  speak  particularly  of  those  laws,5  he  owns,  "  they 
were  not  designed  against  the  Church,  but  only  to  correct 
the  scandalous  practices  of  some  sordid  monks  and  eccle- 
siastics, who  being  of  an  avaricious  and  parasitical  temper 
made  a  gain  of  godliness,  and  under  pretence  of  religion  so 
screwed  themselves  into  the  favour  and  affections  of  some 
rich  widows  and  orphans,  that  they  prevailed  upon  them  to 
leave  them    great   legacies,    and   sometimes   their   whole 

lib.  i.  tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccles.  leg.  1.  Habeat  uniuquisque  licentian 
aanctissimo  catholico  venerabilique  concilio,  decedens  bonorum  quod  opts- 
Terit  relinquere.  '  Baron,  an.  821.  n.  18.  *  Gothofred.  Com. 

in  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  10.  de  Paganis  leg.  1.  a  Pagi  Critic,  in  Ba- 

ron, an.  321.  n.  4  et  5.  *  Baron,  an.  821.  n.  17.  6  Baron,  an. 

370.  torn.  iv.  p.  270.  Qua  quidera  sanctione  nequaquam  prohibentur  Ecclcsic 
hereditates  accipcre  vol  legata,  sed  ecclesiastics  persons,  sire  Clerici,  she 
Monaclti.  -  -  -  ut  plane  inH'Uigas  hosce  ncbulones,  tanquam  haxpyias  quas- 
dam  inbiantcs  matronarum  divitiis,  &c. 
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estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  heirs  and   next  re- 
lations."     Which   was    so   dishonest   and   unbecoming  a 
practice  in  such  persons,  that  Valentinian  made  a  law  to 
prevent  it,  decreeing,1  "  that  no  ecclesiastics,  nor  any,  that 
professed  the  monastic  life,  should  frequent  the  houses  of 
widows  or  orphans;  nor  be  qualified  to  receive  any  gift  or 
legacy  from  the  donation  or  last  will  of  any  such  persons." 
Which  law,  as  Gothofted  rightly  observes,*  did  not  pro-' 
hibit  them  from  leaving  any  thing  to  the  Church;  though 
gome  learned  men  so  misunderstand  it ;  but  only  tended  to 
correct  this  unworthy  practice  of  some  particular  persons, 
which  is  equally  complained  of  by  the  ancient  writers  of 
the  Church.     St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Jerom,  and  others  men- 
tion this  law,  yet  they  do  not  at  all  inveigh  against  it,  but 
against  those  vices  that  occasioned  it.    "  I  do  not  complain 
of  the  law,"  says   St.  Jerom,3  "  but  am  grieved,  that  we 
should   deserve  such  a  law ;   that  when  idol-priests  and 
stage-play ers,  and  carters,  and  harlots  may  inherit,  only 
clerks  and  monks  are  prohibited ;  and  that,  not  by  persec- 
uting emperors,  but  Christian  princes."     He  adds,  "  that 
it  was  a  very  prudent  caution  in  the  law,  but  yet  it  did  not 
restrain  the  avarice  of  such  persons ;  who  found  out  an 
artifice  to  elude  the  law,  per  fidei-commissa, — by  getting 
otliers  to  receive  in  trust  for  them"    Which  shows  us  the 
sense  St.  Jerom  had  of  this  matter,  that  he  did  not  think 
the  emperors  were  injurious  to  the  Church  in  making  such 
a  law,  but  those  persons  were  only  to  be  blamed,  whose 
avarice  and   sordid  flatteries  compelled  them  to  make  it. 
And  any  one,  that  will  consult  St.  Ambrose,4  or  the  author 
under  his  name,5  will  find  that  they  give  the  same  account 
of  it.    Theodosius  indeed  some  years  after  made  a  law,6 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  leg.  20.  Ecclesiastic!,  vel  qui  conti- 
nentium  se  volunt  nomine  nuncupari,  viduarum  aut  pupillamm  domos  non 
adeant.  -  -  -  Censemus  etiam,  at  memorati  nihil  de  ejus  mulieris  liberalitate 
qnftcunque  yel  extremo  judicio  possint  adipisci.  *  Gothofred  in  loc. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Sacerdotes,  dicere  pudet,  idolorum,  ml  mi,  et 
•nrigs,  et  icorta  heeredi  tales  capiunt ;  soils  clericis  et  monachis  prohibetur : 
et  prohibetur  non  a  persecutoribus,  sed  a  principibus  Ghristianis.  -  -  Nee  de 
lege  conqueror,  sed  doleo  cur  meruimus  hanc  legem,  &c.  4  Ainbros. 

Ep.  31.  ad  Valentin,  p.  145.  *  Idem  Hoinil.  7.  •  Cod.  Th. 

lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  leg.  27.    Nihil  de  monilibus  et  supellectili,  nihil  de 
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relating  particularly  to  such  deaconesses  of  the  Church,  as 
were  of  noble  families,  "  that  they  should  not  dispose  of 
their  jewels,  or  plate,  or  furniture,  or  any  other  such  things, 
as  were  the  ancient  marks  of  honour  in  their  families,  under 
pretence  of  religion,  while  they  lived ;  nQr  make  any  Church, 
or  clerk,  or  poor,  their  heirs,  when  they  died."  But  as  this 
law  was  made  upon  some  particular  reasons  of  state ;  so  it 
did  no  harm  to  the  Church ;  for  within  two  months  the  same 
emperor  recalled  it  by  a  contrary  law,1  which  granted  liberty 
to  such  deaconesses  to  dispose  of  their  goods  in  their  life- 
time to  any  Church  or  clerk  whatsoever.  And  Marcian 
made  the  law  *  a  little  more  extensive,  allowing  deaconesses 
and  all  other  religious  women  to  dispose  of  any  part  of 
their  estate,  by  will  or  codicil,  to  any  Church,  or  oratory,  or 
clerk,  or  monk,  or  poor  whatsoever,  Which  law  Justinian 
also  confirmed  and  inserted  it  into  his  code.8  So  that  Con- 
stantino's law  continued  always  in  its  full  force,  and  the 
succeeding  princes  did  not  derogate  from  the  privilege, 
which  he  had  granted  the  Church  in  this  respect,  for  fear, 
as  Baronius  pretends,  lest  the  liberality  of  the  subject  to 
the  Church  should  impoverish  the  Commonwealth.  Men 
were  very  liberal  indeed  in  their  gifts  and  donations  to  the 
Church  in  this  age,  but  yet  not  so  profuse,  as  to  need 
statutes  of  mortmain  to  restrain  them. 

Sect  7. — Thirdly,  another  Part  of  Church-Revenues  raised  bj  Allowances 

out  of  the  Emperor's  Exchequer. 

For  besides  the  liberality  of  the  subjects,  the  emperors  in 


muro,  argento,  ceterisque  clars  doniQs  insignibus,  sub  religioais  defensioiw 
consumat.  -  -  -  Ac  si  quando  diem  obierit,  nullum  ecclesiam,  nnllnm  cleri- 
cum,  nullum  pauperem  scribat  hee  redes,  &c.  l  Ibid.  leg.  28.     Legem, 

quae  diaconissis  vel  Viduis  nuper  est  pr  omul  gat  a,  ne  quis  videlicet  clericus, 
neve  sub  Ecclesiae  nomine,  mancipia,  preedam,  velut  infirmi  sexfts  despoliator, 
et  remotis  adfinibus  et  propinquis,  ipse  sub  prieteztu  catholics  discipline  •« 
ageret  viventis  hseredem,  eatenus  an  i  mad  vert  at  esse  revocatam*  s  Mar- 

cian. Novel.  5.  ad  calcem  Cod.  Th.  Generali  lege  sanciraus,  sive  vidua,  sire 
diaconissa,  sive  virgo  Deo  dicata,  vel  sanctimonialis  mulier,  sire  quocunqve 
alio  nomine  religiosi  honoris  vel  dignitatis  foemina  nuncupetur,  testamento  vel 
codicillo  suo  -  -  -  Ecclesiffi,  vel  martyrio,  vel  clerico,  vel  monacho,  vel  pau- 
peribus  aliquid  vel  ex  integro  vel  ex  parte,  in  quScunque  re  yel  specie  cre» 
didit  relinqucndum,  idmodis  omnibus  ratum  firinumque  constet.  *Cod< 

Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccl.  leg.  18. 
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these  ages  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  clergy  an  al- 
lowance out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  empire ;  which 
was  another  way  of  providing  a  maintenance  for  them. 
Constantine  both  gave  the  clergy  particular  largesses,  as 
their  occasions  required,  and  also  settled  upon  them  a 
standing  allowance  out  of  the  exchequer.  In  one  of  his 
epistles  to  Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  recorded  by  Eu- 
sebius,1  he  acquaints  Caecilian  with  his  orders,  which  he  had 
given  to  Ursus,  his  general-receiver  in  Afric,  to  pay  him 
three  thousand  pholles,~ rpurx^t^  ^oAAcic, — to  be  divided  at 
his  discretion  among  the  clergy  of  the  provinces  of  Africa, 
Numidia,  and  the  two  Mauritania's.  And,  if  this  sura  would 
not  answer  all  their  present  necessities,  he  gave  him 
further  orders  to  demand  of  his  procurator  Heraclides, 
whatever  he  desired  more.  I  need  not  stand  here  to  in- 
quire critically  what  this  sum  of  3000  pholles  was,  (though 
it  may  be  computed  above  twenty  thousand  pounds,)  since 
Constantine  gave  the  bishop  unlimited  orders,  to  demand  as 
much  as  the  needs  of  the  clergy  should  require.  But  he 
not  only  supplied  their  present  necessities,  but  also  gave 
orders  for  a  standing  allowance  to  be  made  them  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  For  Theodoret,*  and  Sozomen  say,8  he 
made  a  law  requiring  the  chief  magistrates  in  every  pro- 
vince to  grant  the  clergy,  and  virgins,  and  widows  of  the 
Church,  an  annual  allowance  of  corn, — zrr\<nu  tnrripiaia, — 
out  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city.  And  thus  it  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Julian,  who  withdrew  the  whole  al- 
lowance. But  Jovian  restored  it  again  in  some  measure, 
granting  them  a  third  part  of  the  former  allowance  only, 
because  at  that  time  the  public  income  was  very  low,  by 
reason  of  a  severe  famine ;  but  he  promised  them  the  whole, 
so  soon  as  the  famine  was  ended,  and  the  public  store-houses 
were  better  replenished.  But  either  Jovian' s  death  pre- 
vented his  design,  or  the  necessities  of  the  clergy  did  not 
afterward  require  it.  For  though  Sozomen  seems  to  say, 
the  whole  was  restored ;  yet  Theodoret,  who  is  more  ac- 
curate, affirms,  that  it  was  only,  rpcri^topiov, — a  third  part ; 

1  Euseb.  lib.  z.  c.  6.  *Theod.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  *  Sozomen. 

lib.  v.  c.  5. 

VOL.  I.  3  N 
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and  that  so  it  continued  to  his  own  times.     In  this  sense 
therefore  we  are  to  understand  that  law   of  the  emperor 
Marcian,  which  Justinian  has  inserted  into  his  Code,1  de- 
creeing, "  that  the  salaries,  which  had  been  always  given  to 
the  Churches  in  diverse  sorts  of  grain  out  of  the  public 
treasures,  should  be  allowed  them,  without  any  diminution."^ 
This  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  whole  allowance  first  made 
them  by  Constantino,  as  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine  from 
the  general  words  of  the  law,  but  only  to  the  third  part, 
which  had  been  the  customary  allowance  from  the  time  of 
Jovian. 

Sect.  8. — Fourthly,  the  Estates  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors  dying  without 
Heirs  settled  upon  the  Church  by  Constantino. 

Another  way,  by  which  some  small  addition  was  made  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  was  from  a  law  of  Constantine, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  his   life,9   where   he  tells  us, 

*  that,  as  he  ordered  all  the  estates  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, and  whoever  had  suffered  in  time  of  persecution, 
to  be  restored  to  their  next  relations  \  so,  if  any  of  them  died 
without  relations,  the  Church  should  become  their  heir, 
and,  in  every  place  where  they  lived,  succeed  to  their  in- 
heritance/' 

Sect. 9. — Fifthly,  the  Estates  of  Clergymen,  dying  without  Heirs  and  Will, 

settled  in  like  manner. 

Theodosius  Junior  and  Valentinian  the  Third  made  such 
another  law,3  in  reference  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
clergy ;  "  that,  if  any  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  deaconess,  or 
subdeacon,  or  other  clerk,  or  any  man  or  woman  professing 
a  monastic  life,  died  without  will  and  without  heirs,  the 
estates  and  goods  they  were  possessed  of,  should  fall  to  the 
Church  or  monastery,  to  which  they  belonged,  unless  they 
were  antecedently  tied  to  some  civil  service."  This  implies, 
that  the  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  own  tern- 

1  Cod.  Justin,  lib,  i.  tit.  8.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eecles*  leg.  12.  Salaria  quaSa- 
crosanctis  Ecclesiis  in  diversis  speciebus  de  publico  huctenus  mini  strata  sum\ 
jubemus  nunc  quoque  inconcussa,  et  a  nulloprorsus  imminutapraestari. 

*  Euteb.  Vit.  Const,  lib.  if.  c.  36.  8  Cod.  Th.  lib.  v.  tit.  3.  da  Boms 
Clericor.  leg.  I.  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  de  Episc.  leg.  90. 
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poral  estates  as  they  pleased ;  and  they  fell  to  the  Church 
only  in  ease  they  died  intestate.  But  the  council  of  Agde1 
in  France  under  Alaric,  the  Goth,  Anno  506,  went  a  little 
further,  and  decreed,  "  that  every  bishop,  who  had  no 
children  or  nephews,  should  make  the  Church  his  heir,  and 
no  other ;"  as  Caranza's  edition,  and  Gratian,  and  some 
others  read  it.  And  the  council  of  Sevil9  made  a  like  de- 
cree for  the  Spanish  Churches;  upon  which  Caranza* 
makes  this  remark,  "  that  the  canon  was  fit  to  be  renewed 
in  council,  that  the  Church  should  be  the  bishop's  heir,  and 
not  the  Pope.  And  that  it  was  against  the  mind  of  those 
fathers,  that  bishops  should  set  up  primogenitures,  or  en- 
rich their  kindred  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church." 
Which  reflection  among  other  things  might  perhaps  con- 
tribute towards  his  being  brought  into  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, though  he  was  archbishop  of  Toledo;  after  which  he 
underwent  a  ten  years9  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  had 
some  of  his  books  prohibited  in  the  Roman  Index,  of  which 
Spondanus,*  in  his  Annals,  will  give  the  reader  a  further 
account. — But  I  return  to  the  primitive  Church. 

Sect.  10.~Six.thly,  Heathen  Temples  and  their  Re?enues  sometimes  given  to 

the  Church. 

Where  we  may  observe  another  addition  made  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  clergy,  by  the  donation  of  heathen  temples, 
and  sometimes  the  revenues,  that  were  settled  upon  them. 
For  though  the  greatest  part  of  these  went  commonly  to 
the  emperor's  coffers,  or  to  favourites  that  begged  them, 
upon  the  demolishing  of  the  temples,  as  appears  from  the 
laws  of  Honoring  and  Gratian,  and  several  others  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,5  yet  some  of  them  were  given  to  the 
Church;  for  Honorius 6  takes  notice  of  several  orders  and 


1  Con.  Agathen.  c.  24.  al.  33.  ap.  Gratian.  Cans.  12.  Q.  ii.  c.  34.  Episco- 
pal qui  filios  aut  nepotes  non  habuerit,  aliuni  quam  Kcclesiam  non  relinquat 
hsredem.  8Con.  Hispalcns.  i.e.  1.  sCaranz.  in  loc.    Hie 

canon  erat  renovandus  in  concilio,  ut  lucres  defunct i  Rptacnpi  eswt  Ecelesla, 
non  tamen  Papa.  Secundo  alien  urn  est  a  sentenUa  horuin  Patruin  li<  ere  Epis- 
copo  instituere  primogenitures,  vel  locaplctare  con.ian^iiinw>ft.  See  Bp.  Bur- 
net, Pref.  to  the  Life  of  Bp.  Bedel,  p.  12.  'Spondao.  Annal.  Keel, 
an.  1559.  n.  90.  *  Cod.  Th.lib.  xvi.  tit.  10.  do  Paganis,  leg.  10.  et  20. 
•  Ibid.    leg.  90.      Ea  autem  qua;  multiplicibus  constitute  ad  venerabilem 
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decrees  of  his  own,  whereby  such  settlements  had  been 
made  upon  the  Church,  which  were  to  continue  the  Church's 
property  and  patrimony  for  ever.  And  it  is  probable  some 
other  emperors  might  convert  the  revenues  of  the  temples 
to  the  same  use.  At  least  the  fabrics  themselves,  and  the 
silver  and  golden  statutes  that  were  in  them,  were  some- 
times so  disposed  of.  For  Sozomen  says,1  the  Mfdpcov,  or 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Alexandria,  was  given  to  the  Church 
by  Con stan tius.  And  we  learn  from  Socrates,9  that  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  statues  of  Serapis,  and  many  other 
idols  at  Alexandria  were  melted  down  for  the  use  of  the 
Church ;  the  emperor  giving  orders,  that  the  gods  should 
help  to  maintain  the  poor. 

Sect.  11.— Seventhly,  as  also  Heretical  Conventicles  and  their  Revenues. 

Honorius  made  a  like  decree,  Anno  412,  in  reference  to 
all  the  revenues  belonging  to  heretical  conventicles,  that 
both  the  churches  or  conventicles  themselves,  and  all  the 
lands,3  that  were  settled  upon  them,  should  be  forfeited,  and 
become  the  possession  and  property  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
as  by  former  decrees  he  had  appointed.  And  I  suppose,  it 
was  by  virtue  of  these  laws,  that  Cyril,  bish6p  of  Alexan- 
dria, shut  up  all  the  Novatian  Churches,  and  seized  upon 
all  their  revenues, and  deprived  Theonas,  their  bishop,  of  his 
substance  ;  though  Socrates  *  in  telling  the  story  represents 
the  matter  a  little  more  invidiously,  as  if  Cyril  had  done  all 
this  by  his  own  private  usurped  authority  and  arbitrary 
power ;  which  will  hardly  gain  credit  with  any  one,  that  con- 
siders, that  those  laws  of  Honorius  were  published  before 
Cyril  came  to  the  episcopal  throne,  which  was  not  till  the 
year  412,  when  those  laws  were  reinforced  by  the  imperial 
power. 


Ecclesiam  voluimus  pertinere,  Christiana  sibi  meritd  religio  vindicavit,  id  est, 
vindicabit.  Vid,  Prosper,  de  Prediction,  par.  3.  c.  38;  Honorius  templa 
omnia,  cum  suis  adjacentibus  spatiis,  Ecclesiis  contulit.  >  Sozomen. 

lib.  v.  c.  7.  »  Socrat.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  s  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  5. 

delfjeret.  log.  52.  Ecclesiis  eoruin  vel  conventiculis,  praediisqne,  siqua  ia 
corum  ecclcsias  htereticorum,  largitas  prava  contulit,  proprietati  potestatique 
catholicte,  tricut  jamdudum  statuimus,  vindicalis.  *  Socrat.  lib*  vii.  c.  7. 
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Sbct.  12.— Eighthly,  the  Estates  of  Clerks,  deserting  the  Church,  to  be 

forfeited  to  the  Church. 

While  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
observe  further,  that  by  Justinian's  laws,1  if  any  clergymen 
or  monks,  who  were  possessed  of  temporal  estates,  forsook 
their  church  or  monastery,  and  turned  seculars  again,  all 
their  substance  was  forfeited  to  the  church  or  monastery,  to 
which  they  belonged.  These  were  the  several  methods, 
that  were  anciently  taken  for  augmenting  and  improving  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  besides  those  of  first-fruits  and 
tithes,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Sbct.  IS. — No  disreputable  Ways  of  augmenting  Church-Revenues  encou- 
raged. Fathers  not  to  disinherit  their  Children  to  make  the  Church  their 
Heirs. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  as  these  methods  were  generally 
reputed  legal  and  allowable,  so  there  were  some  other  as 
generally  disallowed  and  condemned.  Particularly  we  find 
in  St.  Austin's  time,  that  it  was  become  a  rule  in  the  African 
Church,  to  receive  no  estates  that  were  given  to  the  Church  to 
the  great  detriment  and  prejudice  of  the  common  rights  of  any 
others.  As  if  a  father  disinherited  his  children  to  make  the 
Church  his  heir,  in  that  case  no  bishop  would  receive  his 
donation.  Possidius  tells  us  *  St.  Austin  refused  some  estates 
so  given,  because  he  thought  it  more  just  and  equal,  that 
they  should  be  possessed  by  the  children,  or  parents,  or 
next  kindred  of  the  deceased  persons.  And  that  he  did  so, 
is  evident  from  his  own  words  in  his  discourse,  De  Vita 
Clericorwnf  where  he  says,  he  had  returned  an  estate  to  a 
son,  which  an  angry  father  at  his  death  had  taken  from  him ; 
and  he  thought  he  did  well  in  it ;  professing  for  his  own  part, 
"  that  if  any  one  disinherited  his  son,  to  make  the  Church 
his  heir,  he  should  seek  some  one  else  to  receive  his  dona- 

1  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  de  Episc.  leg.  55.    Si  illi  monasteria  aut  eccle- 
sias  relinquant,  atque  mundani  fiant ;   omne  ipsorum  jus  ad  monasteriura  aut 
ecclesiam  pertinet.      Vid.  Novel.  ▼.  c.  4.  et  6.     It  Novel.  123.  c.  42. 
9  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  24.  '  Aug.  Serm,  40.  de  Diversis.  torn.  x.  p.  520. 

Quando  donavi  filio,  quodiratus  pater  moriens  abstulit,  bene  feci.  -  -  -  Quid 
plura,  fratres  nei  ?  quicunque  rult  exhieredato  filio  hreredem  facere  Ecclesiam, 
quaerat  alteram  qui  suscipiat,  non  Augustinum ;  immd,  Deo  propitio,  neminem 
inveniat. 
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tion,  and  not  Austin ;  and  he  hoped,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
there  would  be  none  that  would  receive  it."  He  adds  in 
the  same  place1  a  very  remarkable  and  laudable  instance 
of  great  generosity  and  equity  in  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, in  a  case  of  the  like  nature.  A  certain  man  having 
no  children,  nor  hopes  of  any,  gave  away  his  whole  estate 
to  the  Church,  only  reserving  to  himself  the  use  of  it  for 
life.  Now  it  happened  afterwards,  that  he  had  children 
born  to  him ;  upon  which  the  bishop  generously  retained 
him  his  estate,  when  he  did  not  at  all  expect  it.  "  The 
bishop  indeed,1*  says  St.  Austin,  "  had  it  in  his  power  to 
have  kept  it,  sedjure  fori,  non  jure  poli,—only  by  the  law* 
4>fman,  but  not  by  the  laws  of  heaven ,"  and  therefore  he 
thought  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to  return  it.  This 
shows  how  tender  they  were  of  augmenting  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  by  any  methods,  that  might  be  thought 
unequitable,  or  such  as  were  not  reputable,  honest,  or  of 
good  report ;  herein  observing  the  Apostle's  rule,  "  to  let 
their  moderation, — to  emends,  their  equity, — be  known  to 
all  men ;  not  doing  any  hard  thing  for  lucre's  sake,  nor 
taking  advantages  by  rigour  of  law,  when  conscience  and 
charity  were  against  them." 

Sect.  14. — Nothing  to  be  demanded  for  Administering  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  nor  for  Consecrating  Churches,  nor  Interment  of  the  Dead. 

To  avoid  scandal  also,  and  to  provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  they  forbad  any  thing  to  be  demanded  for 
administering  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  council 
of  Eliberis  seems  to  intimate,  that  it  was  customary  with 
some  persons  at  their  baptism  to  cast  money  into  a  basin  by 
way  of  gratuity  to  the  minister ;  but  even  this  is  there  for- 
bidden by  a  canon,9  "  least  the  priest  should  seem  to  sell 
what  he  freely  received."  Whence  we  may  conclude,  that, 
if  the  people  might  not  offer,  the  priest  might  much  less 

'Aug.  Serm.  40.  de  diversis  torn.  10.  p.  520.  Quidom  cum  filios  non  habere*, 
noque  spVraret,  res  suas  omnes,  retento  sibi  usufructu,  donavit  Ecclesiee.  Nati 
sunt  illi  filii,  ct  reddidit  Episcopus  nee  opinanti  quae  Hie  donarerat.  In  poles- 
tate  habehat  Episoopus  non  reddere;  seil  jure  fori,  non  jure  poli.  Too. 

Eliber.  c.  48.  Einondari  placuit,  ut  hi  qui  baptizantur  (ut  fieri  solebat) 
nmnmob  in  conchain  non  raittunt ;  ue  sace  rdos,  quod  gratis  accepit,  preti* 
disirahcrc  videatur. 
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exact  or  demand  any  thing1  for  administering  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  In  other  Churches  a  voluntary  oblation  watf 
allowed  of,  from  persons  that  were  able  and  wiling  to  maker 
it;  but  all  exaction**  of  that  nature  from  the  poor  were  still 
prohibited,  for  fear  of  discouraging  them  from  offering* 
themselves  or  their  children  to  baptism.  Thus  it  was  in 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  time  of  Gelasius,  as  we  learn  front 
his  Epistles,1  and  in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,9  who  takes  occasion  to  answer  thiaf 
objection,  which  poor  men  made  against  coming  immediately 
to  baptism,  because  they  had  not  wherewith  to  make  th* 
usual  present,  that  was  then  to  be  offered,  or  to  purchase 
the  splendid  robe,  that  was  then  to  be  worn,  or  to  provide  et 
treat  for  the  minister  that  baptized  them.  He  tells  them,  no 
»ueh  things  would  be  expected  or  exacted  of  them  ;— u  they 
need  only  make  a  present  of  themselves  to  Christ,  and  en- 
tertain the  minister  with  their  own  good  life  and  conversa- 
tion, which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  other 
offerings."  This  implies,  that  it  was  then  the  custom  for 
the  people  to  make  a  voluntary  oblation  at  their  baptism  J 
but  not  the  custom  for  ministers  to  demand  it,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  for  fear  of  giving  scandal.  Some  editions  of 
Gratian,*  and  Vicecomes*  allege  a  canon  of  the  third  or 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  to  the  same  purpose ;  which,  if 
the  allegation  were  true,  would  prove  that  the  same  custom 
obtained  in  the  African  Church.  But,  as  Antonius  August 
tinus,*  and  the  Roman6  correctors  of  Gratian  have  observed, 
there  is  no  such  canon  to  be  found  in  any  African  council; 
but  it  is  a  canon  of  the  second  council  of  Bracara  in  Spain,. 
which  finding  a  corrupt  practice  crept  in  among  the  clergy, 
(notwithstanding  the  former  prohibition  of  the  Eliberitan 
council,)  that  ministers  did  exact  pledges  of  the  poor,  who 

1  Oolag.  Bp.  I.  al.  9.  ad  Episc.  Lucanle.  e.7.  Baptizandis  consignandieque 
ffdellbus  pretia  nulla  Presbyter!  prnfigant,  nee  illaUoaibas  quibusdam  impo- 
aitls  exagiiare  cupiaot  renascentes ;  quoniam  quod  gratis  aecipknus,  gratis 
dare  maitdamur.  Et  Ided  nihil  a  predicts  exigere  noliantur,  quo  yel  pauper- 
tat*  oogeoto  daterritl,  vel  indignatione  revocati,  redemptions  sua  cauaaa  adir* 
daspktan*.  ■Na*.  Orat.  40.  deBapt.  t.  i.  p.  665.  *  Gratian. 

Cam.  1.  Q*  t.  c.  108.  4  Viceoom.  de  Ritib.  Rapt,  lib.  W.  c.». 

*  Aatoo.  Aag.  da  Emeod.  Gratiani,  lib.  i.  dial.  14.  •  Gratian.  Ibid!, 

E<Bt.Roiiuan.l0e2. 
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had  not  ability  to  make  any  offering,  endeavoured  to  re* 
dress  this  corruption,  by  passing  a  new  order,1  "  that 
though  voluntary  oblations  might  be  received,  yet  no 
pledge  should  be  extorted  from  the  poor,  who  were  not 
able  to  offer;  because  many  of  the  poor  for  fear  of  this 
kept  back  their  children  from  baptism."  The  same  council 
of  Bracara  made  a  decree,9  "  that  no  bishop  should  exact 
any  thing  as  a  due  from  any  founders  of  Churches  for  their 
consecration ;  but,  if  any  thing  was  voluntarily  offered,  he 
might  receive  it."  And  so  in  like  manner  for  confirmation,1 
and  administering  the  Eucharist,4  all  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  strictly  enjoined  not  to  exact  .any  thing  of  the  receivers, 
because  the  grace  of  God  was  not  to  be  set  to  sale,  nor  the 
sanctification  of  the  spirit  to  be  imparted  for  money.  St 
Jerom  assures  us  further,  "  that  it  was  not  very  honourable 
in  his  time  to  exact  any  thing  for  the  burying  places  of  the 
dead ;"  for  he  censures  those  that  practised  it,5  as  falling 
short  of  the  merit  of  Ephron,  the  Hittite,  whom  Abraham 
forced  to  receive  money  for  the  burying-place,  which  he 
bought  of  him :  "  but  now,"  says  he,  "  there  are  some  who 
sell  burying-places,  and  take  money  for  them,  not  by  com- 
pulsion, as  Ephron  did,  but  by  extortion  rather  from  those 
that  were  unwilling  to  pay."  By  which  we  may  understand, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  hardly  allowable  to  demand  any 
thing  for  the  use  of  a  public  or  private  cemetry.  Nor  was 
this  any  part  of  the  Church-revenues  in  those  days,  when 
as  yet  the  custom  of  burying  in  Churches  was  not  generally 
brought  in,  but  was  the  practice  of  later  ages ;  of  which 
more,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
Church. 

1  Con.  Bracar.  ii.  c.  7.  Edit.  Crab.  al.  3.  Bracar.  Ed.  Labbe.  Qui  infantes 
suos  ad  baptismum  ofleruut,  si  quid  voluntarie  pro  suo  offerunt  roto,  suscipii- 
tur  ab  eis ;  si  vero  per  necessitatem  paupcrtatis  aliquid  non  habent  quod  of- 
fcrant,  nullum  illis  pignus  violenter  tollatur  a  Clericis.  Nam  raulti  pauperes 
hoc  timentes,  Alios  suos  n  baptismo  retrahunt.  "Ibid.  can.  ▼. 

*Gelas.  Ep.  1.  ad  0.  ad  Episc.  Lucan.  c.  7.  *  Con.  Trul.  c.  S3. 

*  Ilieron.  Qumst.  Hebraic,  in  Gen.  23.  torn.  Hi.  p.  214.  Postquam  pretio  victas 
est,  ut  sepulcrum  venderet,  &c.  appellatus  est  Ephran :  significante  scrijrfari, 
non  euro  fuisse  consummate  perfectceque  virtutis,  qui  potuerit  memoria*  ?en- 
dere  mortuoruin.  Sciant  igitur  qui  «epulcra  venditant,  et  non  coguntur  at  ao 
cipiant  pretium,  sod  a  nolentibus  <tiam  cxtorquent,  iuimutari  nomen  saw,  et 
perire  quid  de  merito  coruin,  &c. 
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Sect.  IS.— the  Oblations  of  the  People  anciently  one  of  the  most  valuabW 

Parts  of  Church-Re?enues. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  to  know,  what  part  of  the  Church- 
revenues  was  anciently  most  serviceable  and  beneficial  to 
the  Church,  he  may  be  informed  from  St.  Chrysostom  and 
St.  Austin,  who  give  the  greatest  commendations  to  the 
offerings  and  oblations  of  the  people,  and  seem  to  say,  that 
the  Church  was  never  better  provided,  than  when  her  main* 
tenance  was  raised  chiefly  from  them.  For  then  men's  zeal 
prompted  them  to  be  very  liberal  in  their  daily  offerings ; 
but  as  lands  and  possessions  were  settled  upon  the  Church, 
this  zeal  sensibly  abated ;  and  so  the  Church  came  to  be 
worse  provided  for,  under  the  notion  of  growing  richer. 
Which  is  die  thing  that  St.  Chrysostom  complains  of  in  hid 
own  times,  when  the  ancient  revenue  arising  from  oblations 
was  in  a  great  measure  sunk,  and  the  Church  with  all  her 
lands  left  in  a  worse  condition  than  she  was  before.  For 
now  her  ministers  were  forced  to  submit  to  secular  cares, 
to  the  management  of  lands,  and  houses,  and  the  business1 
of  buying  and  selling,  for  fear  the  orphans  and  virgins  and 
widows  of  the  Church  should  starve.  He  exhorts  the  peo- 
ple therefore  to  return  to  their  ancient  liberality  of  obla- 
tions; which  would  at  once  ease  the  ministry  of  all  such 
cares,  and  make  a  good  provision  for  the  poor,  and  take  off 
all  the  little  scoffs  and  objections,  that  some  were  so  ready 
to  make  and  cast  upon  the  clergy, — that  they  were  too  much 
given  to  secular  cares  and  employments;  when  indeed  it 
was  not  choice,  but  necessity  that  forced  them  to  it 
44  There  are,"  says  he,1  "  in  this  place,  (at  Antioch  hi 
means,)  by  the  grace  of  God  an  hundred  thousand  persons^ 
that  come  to  Church.  Now,  if  every  one  of  these  would 
but  give  one  loaf  of  bread  daily  to  the  poor,  the  poor  would 
live  in  plenty.  If  every  one  would  contribute  but  one  half- 
penny, no  man  would  want;  neither  should  we  undergo 
so  many  reproaches  and  derisions,  as  if  we  were  too  intent 
upon  our  possessions."  By  this  discourse  of  Chrysostom's 
it  plainly  appears,  that  he  thought  the  oblations  of  die  peo- 
ple  in   populous  cities,  when  men   acted  with   their  pri- 

1  Chrys.  Horn.  86.  in  Matth. 
VOL.   L  3   O 
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raitive  zeal,  was  a  better  provision  for  theelergy,  than  even 
the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  Church.     And  St.  Austin 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  sense  of  this  matter.    For 
Possidius  tells  us  in  his  life,1  "  that  when  he  foundj  the 
possessions  of  the  Church  were  become  a  little  invidious, 
he  was  used  to  tell  the  laity,  that  he  had  rather  live  upon 
the  oblations  of  the  people  of  God,  than  undergo  the  care 
and  trouble  of  those  possessions ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
part  with  them,  provided  all  the  servants  and  ministers  of 
God  might  live  as  they  did  under  the  Old  Testament,  when, 
as  we  read,  they  that  served  at  the  altar  were  made  par- 
takers of  the  altar.     But,  though  he  made  this  proposal  to 
the  people,  they  would  never  accept  of  it."     Which  is  an 
argument,  that  the  people  also  thought,  that  the  reducing 
the  clergy's  maintenance  to  the  precise  model  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  have  been  a  more  chargeable   way  to 
them  than  the  other;  since  the  oblations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment included  tithes  and  first-fruits;  concerning  the  state 
and  original  of  which,  as  to  what  concerns  the  Christian 
Church,  I  come  now  to  make  a  more  particular  inquiry. 


CHAP.  V. 
Of  Tithes  and  First-Fruits  in  particular. 

Sect.  1.— -Tithes  anciently  reckoned  to  be  due  by  Divine  Right. 

Concerning  tithes,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ancient 
Church,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  three  inquiries.  First, 
whether  the  primitive  fathers  esteemed  them  to  be  due  by 
•  divine  right?— 2dly,  If  they  did,  why  they  were  not  always 
strictly  demanded  ?— 3dly,  In  what  age  they  were  first  ge- 
nerally settled  upon  the  Church? — As  to  the  first  inquiry, 
it  is  generally  agreed  by  learned  men,  that  the  ancients 

1  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  23.  Dum  fort&  (at  adsolet)  de  possessionem*  ipsis 
invidia  Clericis  fieret,  alloquebatur  plebem  Dei,  raalle  se  ex  collationibus 
plebis  Dei  vivere  quam  illarum  possession  um  curara  vel  gubernationetn  pati; 
et  paratum  se  illis  cedere,  ut  eo  raodo  omnes  Dei  servi  et  ministri  YiTfreit, 
quo  in  Veteri  Testamento  leguntur  altari  deservientes  de  eodem  comparticipari. 
Sed  nunquam  id  Laici  suscipere  yoluerunt. 
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accounted  tithes  to  be  due  by  divine  right.  Bellarmin  in- 
deed,1 and  Rivet,9  and  Mr.  Selden,3  place  them  upon  another 
foot.  But  our  learned  bishop  Andrews4  and  bishop  Carle- 
ton/  who  wrote  before  Mr.  Selden,  and  bishop  Montague,5 
and  Tillesly,7  who  wrote  in  answer  to  him,  not  to  mention 
many  others  who  have  written  since,  have  clearly  proved, 
that  the  ancients  believed  the  law  about  tithes  not  to  be 
merely  a  ceremonial  or  political  command,  but  of  moral  and 
perpetual  obligation.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  in  this 
place  to  present  the  reader  with  two  or  three  of  their  alle- 
gations. Origen,  in  one  of  his  Homilies  on  Numbers,  thus 
delivers  his  opinion  about  it:8  "  How  does  our  righteousness 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  if 
they  dare  not  taste  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  before  they 
offer  the  first-fruits  to  the  priests,  and  separate  the  tithes  for 
the  Levites;  —  whilst  I  do  nothing  of  this,  but  only  so 
abuse  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  neither  the  priest,  nor  the 
Levite,  nor  the  altar  of  God  shall  see  any  of  them?"  St. 
Jerom  says  expressly,9  "  that  the  law  about  tithes  and  first- 
fruits  was  to  be  understood  to  continue  in  its  full  force  in 
die  Christian  Church;  where  men  were  commanded  not 
only  to  give  tithes,  but  to  sell  all  that  they  had,  and  give 
to  the  poor.  But,"  says  he,  "  if  we  will  not  proceed  so 
far,  let  us  at  least  imitate  the  Jewish  practice,  and  give  part 
of  the  whole  to  the  poor,  and  the  honour  that  is  due  to  the 
priests  and  Levites.     Which  he  who  does  not,  defrauds 


1  Bellarmin.  de  Clericis,  lib.  i.  c.  96.  *  Rivet.  Exerc.  80.  in  Gen. 

xiv.  p.  886.  8  Selden  Hist,  of  Tithes,  c.  4.  ♦  Andrew  de 

Decimis,  inter  Opuscula.  *  Carleton,  Divine  Right  of  Tithes,  c.  4. 

•  Montague  Diatribe,  Ac.  *  Tillesly  Answer  to  Selden.  '  Orig. 

Horn.  11.  in  Num.  xviii.  torn.  i.  p.  810.  Quomodo  ergd  abundat  justitia  nostra 
plusquam  Scribarum  et  Pharisaeorum,  si  ill!  de  fructibus  terras  suae  gustare 
non  audent,  priusquam  primitias  suas  Sacerdotibus  offerant,  et  Levitis  decim» 
separentur  ?  Et  ego  nihil  horum  faciens,  fructibus  terra?  ita  abutar,  ut  Sacer- 
dos  nesciat,  Levites  ignorant,  Divinum  Altare  non  sentiat?  9  Hieron. 

Com.  in  Mai.  iii.  Quod  de  decimis  primititeque  dlximus,  quae  olim  da  bant ur 
a  populo  SacerdoUbus  ac  Levitis,  in  EcolesiaB  quoque  populis  intelligite: 
quibus  prsBceptum  est,  non  solum  deeimas  dare  et  primitias,  sed  et  vendere 
omnia  quad  habent  et  dare  pauperibus,  et  sequi  Dominum  Salvatorem.  Quod 
si  facere  nolumus,  saltern  Judeeorum  imitemur  exordia,  ut  pauperibus  partem 
damns  ex  toto,  et  Sacerdotibus  et  Levitis  honorem  deb  Hum  deferamus.  Quod 
qui  non  fecerit,  Deum  fraudare  et  supplantare  convincitur,  Ac. 


\ 
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God,  and  makes  himself  liable  to  a  curse."  St.  Austin  as 
plainly  favours  the  same  opinion,  telling  men,1  "  that  they 
ought  to  separate  something  out  of  their  yearly  fruits,  or 
daily  income;  and  that  a  tenth  to  a  Christian  was  but  a 
small  proportion.  Because  it  is  said,  the  Pharisees  gars 
tithes:  '  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I 
pr  ssess.'  And  our  Lord  saith,  *  except  your  righteousness 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  But  if  he, 
whose  righteousness  you  are  to  exceed,  gave  tithes ;  and 
you  give  not  a  thousandth  part;  how  can  you  be  said  to 
exceed  him,  whorri  you  do  not  so  much  as  equal?"  By 
these  few  allegations  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge,  what 
notion  the  ancients  had  of  tithes,  as  due  by  divine  right 
under  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  under  the  law;  and  that  the 
precept  concerning  them  was  not  a  mere  ceremonial  or 
political  command  given  to  the  Jews  only. 

Sect.  8. — Why  not  exacted  in  the  Apostolical  Age  and  those  thai 

immediately  followed* 

But  why  then,  it  may  be  said,  were  not  tithes  exacted  by 
the  Apostles  at  first,  or  by  the  fathers  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately following  ?  for  it  is  generally  believed,  that  tithes 
were  not  the  original  maintenance  of  ministers  under  the 
Gospel.  To  this  bishop  Carleton  has  returned  several  very 
satisfactory  answers,  which  the  reader  may  take  in  his  own 
words.9  First,  "  That  tithes  were  paid  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Christ  <ind  his  Apostles :  now  the 
Synagogue  must  first  be  buried,  before  these  things  could 
be  orderly  brought  into  use  in  the  Church."  Secondly,  "  In. 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  and  somewhat  after,  there 
was  an  extraordinary  maintenance  by  a  community  of  all 
things,  which  supplied  the  want  of  tithes ;  but  this  corumu- 


1  Aug.  Com.  in  Psal.  exWr.  torn.  vfii.  p. 608.  Prscidite  crgd  aliqoM,  et 
deputate  aliquid  flxura  vel  ex  annois  fractious,  Tel  ex  quotidisnis  qaestibar' 
▼estris.  -  -  -  Decimas  tIs  ?  Decimns  exime,  quanquam  par  urn  sit.  Dictum 
est  etiim,  quia  Pharisee!  decimas  dabant,  Ac.  Et  quid  ait  Dommns?  nisi 
abundaverft  justitia  restra  phisquam  Scribarum  et  Pftarissonun,  non  intrabf tis 
in  regnum  ccelorum.  Et  Hie,  super  quern  debet  abundare  jusfitia  tua,  decimas 
dat:  to  autem  nee  mill esi mam  das.  Quomodo  superabis  cum,  col  no» 
equaris  t  *  Carleton,  Div.  Right  of  Tithes,  cap.  W.  p.  21.. 
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nity  was  extraordinary,  and  not  to  last  always."  Thirdly  ^ 
"  The  use  of  paying  tithes,  as  the  Church  then  stood,  waf 
tio  incommodious,  and  cumbersome,  that  it  could  not  well- 
be  practised.  And  therefore  as  circumcision  was  laid  aside 
for  a  time,  whilst  Israel  travelled  through  the  wilderness* 
ndt  because  the  people  of  right  ought  not  then  also  to  have 
used  it,  but  because  it  was  so  incommodious  for  that  estate 
and  time  of  the  Church,  that  it  could  not  without  great 
trouble  be  practised  :  even  so  the  use  of  tithes  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  was  laid  aside,  not  because  it  ought 
not,  but  because  it  could  not,  without  great  encumbrance  be 
done.  And  as  circumcision  was  resumed,  as  soon  as  the 
estate  of  the  Church  could  bear  it;  so  tithes  were  re-esta- 
blished, as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  Church  could 
suffer  it.  For  tithes  cannot  well  be  paid,  but  where  some 
whole  state  or  kingdom  receiveth  Christianity,  and  where 
the  magistrate  doth  favour  the  Church,  which  was  not  hi 
the  time  of  the  Apostles."  To  these  reasons  some  other 
learned  persons  have'  added  a  fourth,  which  is  also  worth 
noting,1  "  that  the  tithes  of  fruits  were  not  so  early  paid  to 
Christian  priests,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  country' 
were  the  latest  converts ;  whence  also  the  name  pagans' 
rtuck  by  the  heathens,  because  the  greatest  relics  of 
them  were  in  country  villages. 


r.  9. — In  what  Age  they  were  first  generally  settled  upon  the  Church. 

As  to  the  last  inquiry,  when  tithes  began  first  to  be 
generally  settled  upon  the  Church?  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  in  the  fourth  century,  when  magistrates  began  to' 
favour  the  Church  and  the  world  was  generally  converted? 
from  heathenism.  Some  think  Constantine  settled  thera 
by  law  upon  the  Church ;  so  Alsted,*  who  cites  Hermannus 
Gigas  for  the  same  opinion.  But  there  is  no  law  of  Con- 
stantino's now  extant  that  makes  express  mention  of  tiny 
such  thing.  That,  which  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  seems  to 
be  the  law  about  an  annual  allowance  of  corn  to  the  clergy 
in  all  cities,  out  of  the  public  treasuries,  which  has  been 

1  Bftsbop  Fell  Not.  in  Cypr.  Ep.  60.  al.  1,  *  Mated,  Supplement, 

Chamier  de  Membria  Becta.  e.  10, 
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spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter ;  but  this  was  not  so  much  as 
a  tenth  of  the  yearly  product ;  for  the  whole  tribute  itself, 
seems  to  have  been  no  more.  For  in  some  laws  of  the 
Theodosian  Code/  the  emperor's  tribute  is  called  Decinuz, 
tithes;  and  the  publicans,  who  collected  it,  are  upon 
that  account  by  Tully  called  Decuman*  ;*  and  in  Hesychius 
the  word,  Acjearcuuv,  to  tithe,  is  explained  by  TeXcwIcv  et 
Aacanjv  horparrtadai,  to  pay  tribute,  or  pay  their  tithes  to 
the  collectors  of  the  tribute.  Unless  therefore  we  can 
suppose,  that  Constantine  settled  the  whole  tribute  of  the 
empire  upon  the  Church,  which  it  is  evident  he  did  not, 
we  cannot  take  that  law  for  a  settlement  of  tithes  upon  the 
clergy.  Yet  it  might  be  a  step  towards  it ;  for  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  as  Mr.  Selden*  himself  not  only 
confesses,  but  proves  out  of  Cassian,  Eugippius,  and  others, 
tithes  were  paid  to  the  Church.  St.  Austin  lived  in  this 
age,  and  he  says,  tithes  were  paid  before  his  time,  and 
much  better  than  they  were  in  his  own  time ;  for  he  makes 
a  great  complaint  of  the  non-payment  of  them.  "  Our  fore- 
fathers," says  he,4  "  abounded  in  all  things,  because  they 
gave  tithes  to  God,  and  tribute  to  Caesar.  But  now,  because 
our  devotion  to  God  is  sunk,  the  taxes  of  the  state  are 
raised  upon  us.  We  would  not  give  God  his  part  in  the 
tithes,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  taken  away  from  us.  The 
exchequer  devours  what  we  would  not  give  to  Christ."  St 
Chrysostom,6  and  the  author  of  the  Opus  Imperfectum*  on 
St.  Matthew,  that  goes  under  his  name,  testify  for  the  prac- 
tice of  other  Churches  about  the  same  time.  And  it  were 
easy  to  add  a  list  of  many  other  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  next  age,7  which  speak  of  tithes  as  then  actually  settled 
upon  the  Church.    But  since  they,  who  dispute  most  against 

1  Cod.  Th.  lib.  x.  tit.  19.  de  Metallisleg.  10  et  11.  •  Vid.  Cicer.  Ortt. 

3.  in  Ver.  n.  21  et  22.  8  Selden  Hist,  of  Tithes,  c.  v.  p.  47,  &c. 

4  Aug.  Horn.  48.  ex  50.  torn.  x.  p.  201.  Majores  nostri,  ided  copiia  omnibus 
abundabant,  quia  Deo  decimas  dabant,  et  Caesar i  censum  reddebant.  Modd 
autem  quia  decessit  devotio  Dei,  access  it  Indictio  fi9ci.  Nolurans  partiri  rum 
Deo  Decimas,  modd  tot  urn  tollitur.  Hoc  tollit  fiscus,  quod  non  accipit  Chris- 
tus.  *  Chrys.  Horn.  4.  in  Ephes.  p.  1056.  6Opus  Imperf.  in 

Mat.  Horn.  44.  Si  Populus  Decimas  non  obtulerit,  murmurant  omnes :  At  si 
peccantem  Populum  viderint,  nemo  munnurat  contra  euin.  T  Coo.  Auiv* 

Uan.  i.  An.  511.  can.  17.    Con.  Matiscou.  2,  An.  568.  c.  v. 
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the  divine  right  of  them,  do  not  deny  this  as  to  fact,  it  is 
needless  to  prosecute  this  matter  any  further ;  which  they, 
that  please,  may  see  historically  deduced  through  many 
centuries  by  Mr.  Selden.1 

Sect.  4. — The  Original  of  First-fruits,  and  the  Manner  of  Offering  them. 

There  is  one  part  more  of  Church-revenues,  whose  origi- 
nal remains  to  be  inquired  into,  and  that  is  first-fruits, 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  primitive  writers. 
For  not  only  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,9  and  Con- 
stitutions,8 speak  of  them,  as  part  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy ;  but  writers  more  ancient  and  more  authentic, 
as  Origen  and  IrensBUs,  mention  them  also  as  oblations 
made  to  God,  "  Celsus,"  says  Origen,*  "  would  have  us 
dedicate  first-fruits  to  dsemons ;  but  we  dedicate  them  to 
him,  who  said,  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  hig 
kind/  To  whom  we  give  our  first-fruits,  to  him  also  we 
send  up  our  prayers,  having  a  great  high-priest  that  is  en- 
tered into  heaven,  &c."  In  like  manner  Irenseus  says,* 
<'  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of  the 
creatures  to  God,  and  that  this  was  the  Church's  continual 
oblation  with  thanksgiving  for  the  emjoyment  of  all  the 
rest."  Which  implies,  either  that  they  had  a  particular  form  of 
thanksgiving,  as  there  is  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Rituals; 
or  else,  that  these  first-fruits  were  offered  with  other  obla- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  eucharist.  However  this  be,  it  is 
evident,  that  as  they  were  principally  designed  for  agnizing 
the  Creator,  so  they  were  secondarily  intended  for  the  use 
of  his  servants ;  and  therefore  we  find  the  Eustathian  here- 
tics censured  by  the  synod  of  Gangra,*  Anno  324,  "  for 
that  they  took  the  first-fruits,  which  were  anciently  given  to 
the  Church,  and  divided  them  among  the  saints  of  their  own 


*  Selden  Hist,  of  Tithes,  c.  5.  &c.  *  Canon.  A  post.  c.  4. 

*  Constit.  lib.  ii.  c  35.    lib.  riii.  c.  30.  ♦  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  viii.  p. 

400.  *  Iren.  lib.  iv.  c.  89.    Bed  et  suis  discipulis  dans  consilium  prU 

nritias  Deo  offeree  ex  snis  creataris,  Ac.    Ibid.  c.  84.    Offerre  igitur  oportet 
Deo  primitias  ejus  creature,  &c.  *  Con.  Gangr.  in  Praefat.  KapxofopUtQ 

re  toq  Uie\ti<Tui*iK&c  t&q  avktcaStv  titZofitvac  ry  ttfjrXtyffif  lavroig  «^  rotg  <rvv> 
avroiQ,  £f  ayioig,  toq  #ca£o<retf  xonifiivoi. 
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party/1  in  opposition  to  which  practice  there  are  two  canon* 
made  by  that  council,1  forbidding  any  ope  to  receive,  or 
distribute  such  oblations  out  of  the  Church,  otherwise  than 
by  the  directions  of  the  bishop,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. Some  other  rules  are  also  given  by  one  of  the  coun- 
cil* of  Carthage,9  inserted  into  the  African  Code,  concerning 
these  first-fruits,  that  they  should  be  only  of  grapes  and 
corn;  which  shows  that  it  was  also  the  practice  of  the* 
African  Church.  Nazianzen*  likewise  mentions,  "  the  first 
fruits  of  the  wine-press  and  the  floor,  which  were  to  be  de- 
dicated to  God,"  And  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  has 
a  form  of  prayer,*  'ErfcXaac?  iv\  dwapx<i>v,  an  invocation 
upon  the  first-fruits,  to  be  used  at  their  dedication.  So  that 
it  seems  very  clear,  that  the  offering  of  first-fruits  was 
a  very  ancient  and  general  custom  in  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  this  also  contributed  something  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy ;  whose  revenues  I  have  now  consi- 
dered so  far  as  concerns  the  several  kinds  and  first  original 
of  them. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Management  and  Distribution  of  the  Revenues  of  the 

Ancient  Clergy. 

Sect.  1.—  The  Revenues  of  the  whole  Dioccte  anciently  in  the  Hands  of 

the  Bishop. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  ancient  way  of 
managing  and  distributing  these  revenues  among  the  olergy, 
and  such  others,  as  were  dependants  upon  the  Church. 
Which  being  a  little  different  from  the  way  of  later 
ages,  since  settlements  were  made  upon  parochial  Churches, 
for  the  right  understanding  of  it  wc  are  in  the  first  place  to 
observe,  that  anciently  the  revenues  of  the  whole  diocese 
wore  all  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  ;  who,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  his  senate  of  presbyters,  distributed  them  as 

1  Cou.  Gangr.  iu  Pnefat.  can.  7  et  8.  *  Cod.  Can.  Afr.  c.  37.  at.  40. 

Cou.  African,  c.  4.  3  Naz.  Ep.  HO.  «  Constit.  lib.  viii.  c.  40. 
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the  occasions  of  the  Church  required.  Thin  will  appear 
evident  to  any  one,  that  will  consider  these  two  things,  which 
will  hereafter  be  proved,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  paro- 
chial Churches  and  their  original.  First,  that  there  were 
anciently  no  presbyters  or  other  clergy  fijced  upon  particular 
Churches,  or  congregations  in  the  same  city  or  diocese ; 
but  they  were  served  indifferently  by  any  presbyter  from 
the  Ecclesia  Matrix,  the  mother  or  cathedral  Church,  to 
which  all  the  clergy  of  the  city  or  diocese  belonged,  and 
not  to  any  particular  congregation.  Secondly,  that  when 
presbyters  were  fixed  to  particular  Churches  or  assemblies 
in  some  cities,  yet  still  those  Churches  had  no  separate 
revenues  ;  but  tthe  maintenance  of  the  clergy  officiating  in 
them  was  from  the  common  stock  of  the  mother-chu:c  i, 
into  which  all  the  oblations  of  particular  Churches  were  put, 
as  into  a  common  fund,  that  from  thence  there  might  be 
made  a  general  distribution.  That  thus  it  was  at  Constanti- 
nople till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  is  evident  from 
what  we  find  in  Theodoras  Lector,1  who  says,  "  that  Mar* 
cian,  the  OEconamus,  or  guardian  of  that  Church,  under 
Gennadius,  Anno  460,  was  the  first  that  ordered  the  clergy 
of  every  particular  Church  to  receive  the  offerings  of  their 
own  Church,  whereas  before  the  great  Church  received 
ihem  all. 

Sect.  9. — And  by  hit  Care  distributed  among  the  Clergy. 

Now  this  being  the  ancient  custom,  it  gives  us  a  clear 
account  how  all  the  revenues  of  the  Church  came  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  how  it  was  made  one  part  of 
his  office  and  duty  by  the  canons  to  concern  himself  in  the 
care  and  distribution  of  them.  Of  which  because  I  have 
already  spoken  elsewhere,9  I  shall  say  no  more  in  this  place, 
save  only  that  the  bishop  himself,  to  avoid  suspicion  and 
prevent  mismanagement,  was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
his  administration  in  a  provincial  synod;8  as  also  at  his 
election  to  exjbibit  a  list  of  his  own  goods  and  estate,  that 
such  things  as  belonged  to  him*  might  be  distinguished 

1  Theod.  Led.  lib.  L  p.  558.  9  Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  sect.  6. 

9  Con.  Antioch.  c.  25,  4  Cauon.  Apost.  c.  30.  al.  40 
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from  those,  that  belonged  to  God  and  the  Church,  And  for 
the  same  reason  the  great  council  of  Chalcedon  ordered,1 
"  that  every  bishop  should  have  an  (Econamus,  or  guardia* 
of  the  Church,  and  be  to  be  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the 
clergy,  as  has  been  noted  in  another  place.  See  book  iii, 
chap.  xii.  sect  4. 

Sect.  8.— Rules  about  the  Diyition  of  Chnreh-Revcnmt. 

As  to  the  distribution  itself,  in  the  most  primitive  ages  we 
find  no  certain  rules  about  it;  but  as  it  was  in  the  Apostles' 
days,  so  it  continued  for  some  time  after :   what  was  col- 
lected, was  usually  deposited  with  the  bishop,  and  distri- 
bution was  made  to  every  man  according  as  he  had  need. 
But  the  following  ages  brought  the  matter  to  some  certain 
rules,  and  then  the  revenues  were  divided  into  certain  por- 
tions, monthly  or  yearly,  according  as  occasion  required, 
and  these  proportioned  to  the  state  or  needs  of  every  order. 
In  the  western  Church  the  division  was  usually  into  three 
or  four  parts ;  whereof  one  fell  to  the  bishop,  a  second  to 
the  rest  of  the  clergy,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  the  fourth 
was  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  other 
necessary  uses  of  the  Church.    The  council  of  Bracara* 
makes  but  three  parts;  one  for  the  bishop,  another  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  third  for  the  fabric  and  lights  of  the  Church. 
But  then  it  was  supposed,  that  the  bishop's   hospitality 
should  out  of  such  a  proportion  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  the  poor.    By  other  rules  the  poor,8  that  is,  all  distressed 
people,  the  virgins  and  widows  of  the  Church,  together 
with   the  martyrs  and  confessors  in  prison,  the  sick  and 
strangers,  have  one-fourth  in  the  dividend  expressly  allotted 
them.     For  all  these  had  relief,  though  not  a  perfect  main- 
tenance, from  the  charity  of  the  Church.     At  Rome  there 
were  fifteen  hundred  such  persons  besides  the  clergy  pro- 


1  Con.  Chalced.  c.  25.  *  Con.  Bracar.  i.  c.  85.    Placuit,  ut  de  rebus 

ecclesiasticis  flant  tres  *qu»  portiones,  id  est,  una  Episcopi,  alia  Clericomm, 
teftia  in  rcparatione  vel  In  luminariis  Ecclesie.  *Gelas.  Ep.  1.  al.0. 

ad  Episc.  Lucaniec.  c.  29.  Quatuor  tarn  de  redditu  qaam  de  oblatione  Fide- 
liura  -  -  -  convenit  fieri  portiones .  quarum  tit  una  Pontificis,  altera  Clfrico- 
rutu,  tcrtia  Paupcrum,  quarta  fabricis  applicanda.  VicL  Simplicii.  Ep.  3.  ad 
Plorent.  Gregor.  Magn.  lib.  iii.  Ep.  11. 
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vided  for  in  this  way  in  the  time  of  Cornelius;1  and  above 
three  thousand  at  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom:9 
by  which  we  may  make  an  estimate  of  the  revenues  and 
charities  of  those  populous  Churches. 

Sect.  4. — In  some  Churches  the  Clergy  lived  all  in  Common. 

In  some  Churches  they  made  no  such  division,  but  lived 
all  in  common,  the  clergy  with  the  bishop,  as  it  were  in 
one  mansion,  and  at  one  table.     But  this  they  did  not  by 
any  general  canon,  but  only  upon  choice,   or  particular 
combination  and  agreement  in  some  particular  Churches. 
As  Sozomen*  notes  it  to  have  been  the  custom  at  Rino- 
curura  in  Egypt,  and  Possidius  affirms4  the  same  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Austin.    What  was  the  practice  of  St  Austin 
and  his  clergy  we  cannot  better  learn  than  from  St.  Austin 
himself,  who  tells  us,6  "  that  all  his  clergy  laid  themselves 
voluntarily  under  an  obligation  to  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon ;  and  therefore  none  of  them  could  have  any  property, 
or  any  thing  to  dispose  of  by  will ;  or  if  they  had,  they  were 
liable  to  be  turned  out,  and  have  their  names  expunged  out 
of  the  roll  of  the  clergy :  which  he  resolved  to  do,  though 
they  appealed  to  Rome,  or  to  a  thousand  councils  agajjpst 
him ;  by  the  help  of  God  they  should  not  be  clerks,  where 
he  was  bishop.19     For  his  own  part,  he  tells  us,6  he  was  so 
punctual  to  this  rule,  "  that  if  any  one  presented  him  with 
a  robe  finer  than  ordinary,  he  was  used  to  sell  it;  that  since 
his  clergy  could  not  wear  the  same  in  kind,  they  might  at 
least  partake  of  the  benefit,. when  it  was  sold  and  made 
common."     But  as  this  way  of  living  would  not  comport 
with  the  state  of  all  Churches,  so  there  were  but  few  that 


1  Cornel.  Ep.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Euseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  48.  *  Chrys.  Horn.  67. 

in  Matth.  s  Sozom.  lib.  vi.  c.  81.  «  Possid.  Vit.  Aug.  c.  8$. 

*  Aug.  Serm.  60.  de  Diversis,  sWe  de  Communi  Vita  Clericorum,  torn.  x.  p. 
028.  Quia  placuit  illis  socialis  hec  vita,  quisquis  cum  hypocrisi  vixerit,  quis- 
quis  inventus  fuerit  habens  proprium,  non  illi  permitto  ut  inde  faciat  testa- 
mentum,  sed  delebo  eum  de  tabula  Clericorum,  interpellet  contra  me  miile 
concilia,  naviget  contra  me  quo  voluerit,  sit  certe  ubi  potuerit,  adjuvabit  me 
Deus,  ut  ubi  ego  Episcopus  sum,  illic  Clericus  esse  non  posait.  4  Ibid. 

Si  quis  meliorem  dederit,  vendo,  quod  et  facere  soleo,  ut  quandd  non  potest 
testis  esse  communis,  pretium  Testis  sit  commune. 
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embraced  it ;  and  those  that  did,  were  not  compelled  to  it 
by  any  general  law,  bat  only  by  local  statutes  of  their  own 
appointment. 

Sect.  5.-» Alterations  made  in  these  Matters  by  the  Endowment  of  Parochial 

Churches, 

Yet  in  one  of  these  two  ways  the  clergy  were  commonly 
provided  for  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  great  Church,  tilt 
such  times  as  endowments  and  settlements  began  to  be 
made  upon  parochial  Churches ;  which  was  not  done  in  all 
places  at  the  same  time,  nor  in  one  and  the  same  way* 
But  it  seems  to  have  had  its  rise  from  particular  foun- 
ders of  Churches,  who  settled  Manse  and  glebe  upon  the 
Churches,  which  they  builded,  and  upon  that  score  were  al- 
lowed a  right  of  patronage,  to  present  their  own  cleric,  and 
invest  him  with  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  wherewith  they 
had  endowed  it.  This  practice  was  begun  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  Anno  500,  if  not  before,  for  there  are  two  of  his 
laws,  which  authorize  and  confirm  it.1  Abont  the  same  time 
a  settlement  of  other  revenues,  as  oblations,  &c.  was  also 
made  in  some  places  upon  parochial  Churches,  as  has  been 
observed  before  out  of  Theodoras  Lector's  accounts  of 
the  Churches  of  Constantinople.  Yet  the  change  is  thought 
by  some9  to  be  much  later  in  England.  For  they  collect 
out  of  Bede,3  that  the  ancient  course  of  the  clergy's  offi- 
ciating only  pro  tempore  in  parochial  Churches,  whilst  they 
received  maintenance  from  the  cathedral  Church,  continued 
in  England  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  the  coming 
of  Austin  into  England,  that  is,  till  about  the  year  700. 
For  Bede  plainly  intimates,  that  at  that  time  the  bishop 
and  his  clergy  lived  together,  and  had  all  things  common, 
as  they  had  in  the  primitive  Church  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles. 

8bct.  6. — No  Allegations  to  be  made  of  Church  Revenues  or  Goods,  but  opoa 

Extraordinary  Occasions. 

I  have  but  one  thing   more  to  observe  upon  this  head, 
which  is,  that  such  goods  or  revenues,  as  were  once  given 

1  Justin.  Novel.  57.  c.  2.    Novel.  123.  c.  19.  »Cawdrey  Disc  of 

Patronage,  c.  ii.  p.  8.    Selden  of  Tithes,  c.  ix.  p.  255.  *  Bede.  WmL 

Gentis  Anglor.  lib.  iv.  c~27- 
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to  the  Church,  were  always  esteemed  devoted  to  God ;  and 
therefore  were  only  to  be  employed  in  his  service,  and  not 
to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use,  except  some  extraordinary 
case  of  charity  absolutely  required  it.     As  if  it  Was  to  re- 
deem captives,  or  relieve  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  when 
no  other  succours  could  be  afforded  them ;  in  that  case  it 
was  usual  to  sell  even  the  sacred  vessels  and  utensils  of 
the  Church,  to  make  provision   for  the  living  temples  of 
God,  which  were  to  be  preferred  before  the  ornaments  of 
the  material  buildings.    Thus  St.  Ambrose  melted  dowri 
the  communion-plate   of  the  Church  of  Milan  to  redeem 
some  captives,  which   otherwise  must  have  continued  in 
slavery ;  and,  when  the  Arians  objected  this  to  him  invidi- 
ously as  a  crime,  he  wrote  a  most  elegant  apology  and  vin- 
dication for  himself,  where  among  other  things,  worthy  the 
reader's  perusal,  be  pleads  his  own  cause  after  this  manner;' 
"  Is  it  not  better  that  the  bishop  should  melt  the  plate  to 
sustain  the  poor,  when   other  sustenance  cannot  be  had, 
than  that  some  sacrilegious  enemy  should  carry  it  off  by 
spoil  and  plunder  ?    Will  not  our  Lord  expostulate  with  us 
upon  this  account?    Why  did  you  suffer  so  many  helpless 
persons  to  die  with  famine,   when  you  had  gold  to  provide 
them  sustenance?    Why  were  so   many  captives  carried 
away  and  sold  without  redemption  ?    Why  were  so  many 
suffered  to  be  slain  by  the  enemy  ?    It  had  been  better  to 
have  preserved  the  vessels  of  living  men,   than   lifeless 
metals.    What  answer  can  be  returned  to  this  ?    For  what 
shall  a  man  say  ?    I  was  afraid  lest  the  temple  of  God 
should  want  its  ornaments.     But  Christ  will  answer ;  my 
sacraments  do  not  require  gold,  nor  please  me  the  more  for 
being  ministered  in  gold,  which  are  not  bought  with  gold. 
The  ornament  of  ray  sacraments  is  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives ;  and  those  are  truly  precious  vessels,  which  redeem 
souls  from  death."    Thus  that  holy  father  goes  on  to  jus- 
tify the  fact,  which  the  Arians  called  sacrilege,  but  he,  by  a 
truer  name,  charity  and  mercy ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
concludes  it  was  no  crime  for  a  man  to  break,  to  melt,  to 
sell  the  mystical  vessels  of  the  Church,  though  it  were  a 


1  Ambros,  de  Offlc.  lib.  ii.  c.  88. 
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rery  great  offence  for  any  man  to  convert  them  to  his  own 
private  use.  After  the  same  eiample  we  find  Si-  Austin1 
disposed  of  the  plate  of  his  Church  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  did  the  same  for  the 
redemption  of  seven  thousand  Persian  slaves  from  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  Socrates  -informs  us.9  From 
whence  we  also  learn,  that  in  such  cases  they  did  not  con- 
sider what  religion  men  were  of,  but  only  whether  they 
were  indigent  and  necessitous  men,  and  such  as  stood  in 
need  of  their  assistance.  We  have  the  like  instances  in 
the  practice  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  by  Theodoret? 
and  Sozoroen,  and  in  Deogratias,  bishop  of  Carthage,  whose 
charity  is  extolled  by  Victor  Uticensis*  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion. For  he  sold  the  communion-plate  to  redeem  the 
Roman  soldiers,  that  were  taken  captives  in  their  wars 
with  the  Vandals.  This  was  so  far  from  being  esteemed 
sacrilege  or  unjust  alienation,  that  the  laws  against  sacrilege 
excepted  this  case,  though  they  did  no  other  whatsoever; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  law  of  Justinian,6  which  forbids  .the 
selling  or  pawning  the  church-plate,  or  vestments,  or  any 
other  gifts,  except  in  case  of  captivity  or  famine,  to  redeem 
slaves,  or  relieve  the  poor;  because  in  such  cases  the  lives 
or  souls  of  men  were  to  be  preferred  before  any  vessels  or 
vestments  whatsoever.  The  poverty  of  the  clergy  was  a 
pitiable  case  of  the  same  nature ;  and  therefore  if  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  Church  would  not  maintain  them,  and 
there  was  no  other  way  to  provide  them  of  necessaries;  in 
that  case  some  canons6  allowed  the  bishop  to  alienate  or 
sell  certain  goods  of  the  Church,  to  raise  a  present  main- 
tenance. 


*  Possid.  Vlt.  Aug.  c.  24.     Vid.  Cave.  Hist.  Liter.  »Socrat.  lib.  vii. 

1. 31.  "  Theod.  lib.  H.  c.  27.    Sozora.  lib.  ir.  c.  25.  +  Victor, 

de  Per  sec.  Vandal,  lib.  i.  Bibl.  Patr.  torn.  vii.  p.  591.  *  Cod.  Just, 

lib.  i.  tit.  2.  de  Sacrosanct.  Eccles.  leg.  21.  Sancimus,  nemini  licere  sacra- 
■tissitna  atque  arcana  vasa,  vel  vestes,  ceteraque  donaria,  quae  ad  divinam  re* 
Jigionem  necessaria  sunt  -  -  -  vel  ad  venditionem  vel  ad  bypotbecam  vel  ad 
pignus  trahere  -  -  -  execpta  causfi.  captivitatis  ct  famis  in  locis  quibus  hoc 
contigerit.  Nam  si  necessitas  fuerit  in  redemptione  captivorum,  tunc  et  ven- 
ditionem prefatarum  rerum  divinarum,  et  bypotbecam  et  pignorationes  fieri 
concedimus ;  quoniam  non  absurdum  est,  animas  bominum  quibuscunque  vasis 
vel  vestimentU  preferri.  *  Con.  Carthag.  v.  c.  4.    Con.  Agatben.  c  7. 
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Sect.  7.— And  that  with  the  joint  Consent  of  the  Bishop  and  his  Clergy, 
with  the  Approbation  of  the  Metropolitan  or  some  Provincial  Bishops. 

But  that  no  fraud  might  be  committed  in  any  such  cases, 
the  same  canons  did  specially  provide,  "  that  when  any 
urgent  necessity  compelled  the  bishop  to  take  this  extraor- 
dinary course,  he  should  first  consult  his  clergy,  and  also 
the  metropolitan,  and  others  his  comprovincial  bishops,  that 
they  might  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  whether  it  were  a 
reasonable  ground  for  such  a  proceeding."  The  fourth 
council  of  Carthage1  disannuls  all  such  acts  of  the  bishop, 
whereby  he  either  gives  away,  or  sells,  or  commutes  any 
goods  of  the  Church,  without  the  consent  and  subscription 
of  his  clergy,  And  the  fifth  council  of  Carthage9  requires 
him  to  intimate  the  case  and  necessity  of  his  Church  first 
to  the  primate  of  the  province,  that  he  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bishops  may  judge,  whether  it  be  fitting  to  be  done. 
The  council  of  Agde  says,8  "  he  should  first  consult  two 
or  three  of  his  neighbouring  bishops,  and  take  their  appro- 
bation.11 Thus  stood  the  laws  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy  had  a  common  right  in  the  dividend 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues;  nothing  could  be  alienated  with- 
out the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  the  cognizance  and 
ratification  of  the  metropolitan  or  provincial  synod.  Sp 
that  the  utmost  precaution  was  taken  in  this  affair,  lest,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  necessity  or  charity,  any  spoil  or  devas- 
tation should  be  made  of  the  goods  and  revenues  of  the 
Church. 


1  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  32.    Irrita  erit  donatio  Episcorum,  Tel  vendhio  vel  com- 
rautatio  rei  ecclesiastics,  absque  conniventift  et  subscriptione  Clericorum. 
8  Con.  Carth.  v.  c.  4.    Si  aliqua  necessitas  cogit,  hanc  insinuandam  esse  Pr*- 
mati  provincia  ipsius,  ut  cum  statute  numero  Episcoporum,  utrum  faciendum 
sit,  arbitretur.  8  Con.  Agathen.  c.  7.    Apud  duos  vel  tres  com  provin- 

ciates Tel  vicinos  Episcopos,  causa,  qua  necesse  sit  vendi,  primitus  com  • 
probetur. 
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BOOK  VI. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SEVERAL  LAWS  AND  RULES, 
RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT,  LIFE,  AND 
CONVERSATION  0F  THE  PRIMITIVE  CLERGY, 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Excellency  of  these  Rules  in  general,  and  the  Exem* 
plariness  of  the  Clergy  in  Conforming  to  them. 

Sect.  1. — The  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Rules  attested  and  envied 

by  the  Heathens. 

I  have  in  the  two  foregoing  books  given  an  account  of 
the  great  en  re  of  the  primitive  Church  in  providing  nnc| 
training  up  lit  persons  for  the  ministry,  and  of  the  great  en- 
couragements that  were  given  them  by  the  state,  as  well  to 
honour  and  distinguish  their  calling,  as  to  excite  and  pro- 
voke them  to  be  sedulous  in  the  discharge  of  their  several 
offices  and  functions.  There  is  one  thing  more  remains, 
which  is,  to  give  an  account  also  of  the  Church's  care  in 
making  necessary  laws  and  canons,  obliging  every  member 
of  the  ecclesiastic  body  to  live  conformably  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  exercise  himself  in  the  duties  of  his  station  and 
palling.  These  rules  were  many  of  them  so  excellent  in 
their  own  nature,  and  so  strictly  and  carefully  observed  by 
those,  who  had  a  concern  in  them,  that  some  of  the  chief 
adversaries  of  the  Christian  religion  could  not  but  take 
notice  of  them,  and  with  a  sort  of  envy  and  emulation  bear 
testimony  to  them.  Among  the  works  of  Julian  there  is  a 
famous  epistle  of  his  to  Arsacius,  high-priest  of  Galatia, 
which    is  recorded  also  by    Sozomen,1  wherein    he  takes 


1  So z om.  lib.  v.  c.  16. 
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occasion  to  tell  him,  "  that  it  was  very  visible,  that  the 
causes  of  the  great  increase  of  Christianity  were  chiefly 
their  professed  hospitality  towards  strangers,  and  their  great 
care  in  burying  the  dead,  joined  with  a  pretended  sanctity 
and  holiness  o?  life.w  Therefore  he  bids  him,  as  high-priest 
of  Galatia,  to  take  care,  "  that  all  the  priests  of  that  region,  , 
that  were  under  him,  should  be  made  to  answer  the  same 
character; — and  that  he  should  either  by  his  threatenings 
or  persuasions  bring  them  to  be  diligent  and  sober  men,  or 
else  remove  them  from  the  office  of  priesthood; — that  he, 
should  admonish  tho  priests,  neither  to  appear  at  the 
theatre,  nor  frequent  the  tavern,  nor  follow  any  calling  or 
employment,  that  was  dishonourable  and  scandalous;  and 
such  as  were  observant  of  his  directions  he  should  honour 
and  promote  them,  but  discard  and  expel  the  refractory  and 
contumacious."  This  is  plainly  to  say,  and  it  is  so  much 
the  more  remarkable  for  its  coming  from  the  mouth  of  an 
adversary,  that  the  Christian  clergy  of  those  times  were 
men  that  lived  by  excellent  rules,  diligent  in  their  employ- 
ment, grave  and  sober  in  their  deportment,  charitable  to 
the  indigent,  and  cautious  and  reserved  in  their  whole  con- 
versation and  behaviour  toward  all  men.  Which  as  it 
tended  mightily  to  propagate  and  advance  Christianity  in 
the  world  ;  so  it  was  what  Julian  upon  that  account  could 
not  but  look  upon  with  an  envious  eye,  and  desire  that  his 
idol-priests  might  gain  the  same  character;  thereby  to 
eclipse  the  envied  reputation  of  the  other,  and  reflect  honour 
and  lustre  upon  his  beloved  heathen  religion.  We  have 
the  like  testimonies  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus1  and  others, 
concerning  the  frugality,  temperance,  modesty,  and  humi- 
lity of  Christian  bishops  in  their  own  times ;  which  coming 
from  the  pens  of  professed  heathens,  and  such  as  did  neither 
spare  the  emperors  themselves,  nor  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
who  lived  in  greater  state  and  affluence,  may  well  be  thought 
authentic  relations,  and  just  accounts  of  those  holy  men, 
whose  commendations  and  characters,  so  ample,  nothingbut 
truth  could  have  extorted  from  the  adversaries  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

1  Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  xxvii. 
VOL.   I.  3  Q 
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Sect.  2.— The  Character  of  the  Clergy  from  Christian  Writers. 

This  being  so,  we  may  the  more  easily  give  credit  to 
those  noble  panegyrics  and  encomiums,  which  some  ancient 
Christian  writers  make  upon  the  clergy,  and  their  virtues, 
and  discipline  in  general.     Origen  says,1  "  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  their  life  to  traverse  every  corner  of  the  world,  and 
make  converts  and  proselytes  to  godliness  both  in  cities 
and  villages.     And  they  were  so  far  from  making  a  gain 
hereof,  that  many  of  them  took  nothing  for  their  serviee; 
and  those,  that  did,  took  only  what  was  necessary  for  their 
present   subsistence,    though   there   wanted    not    persons 
enough,  who  in  their  liberality  were  ready  to  have  commu- 
nicated much  more  to  them."     St.  Austin9  gives  the  like 
good  character  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters  of  his  own 
time,   making   them   the  chief  ornament  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  extolling  their  virtues  above  those  of  a  monas- 
tic life,  because  their  province  was  more  difficult,  having  to 
eon  verse  with  all  sorts  of  men,  and  being  forced  to  bear 
with   their  distempers  in  order  to   cure   them.     He,  that 
would  see  more  of  this  general  character,  must  consult  the 
ancient  Apologists,  where  he  will  find  it  interwoven  with 
the  character  of  Christians  in  general ;  whose  innocence, 
and   patience,   and  eharity,   and   universal   goodness,  was 
owing  partly  to  the  institutions,  and  partly  to  the  provoking 
examples  of  their  guides  and  leaders;  who  lived  as  they 
spake,  and  first  trod  the  path  themselves,  which  they  re- 
quired others  to  walk  in.     Which  was  the  thing,  that  set 
the  Christian  teachers  so  much  above  the  philosophers  ef 
the  Gentiles.     For  the  philosophers  indeed  discoursed  and 
wrote  very  finely  about  virtue  in  the  theory,  but  they  undid 
all  they  said  in  their  own  practice.     "  Their  discourses/1  as 
Minucius  observes/  "  were  only  eloquent  harangues  against 
their  own  vices;  whereas  the  Christian  philosophers  ex- 
pressed their  profession  not  in  their  words  or  habit,  but  in 
the  real  virtues  of  the  soul;  they  did  not  talk  great,  but  live 
well;  and  so  attained  to  that  glory,  which  the  philosophers 
pretended  always  to  be  offering  at,  but  could  never  happily 

1  Origen.  Cont.  Cels.  lib.  lit.  p.  110.  9  Aug.  de  Moribus-  Ecclet. 

Cathol.  c32.  lom.  i.  p.  339*  a  Mimic.  Octav.  p.  110. 
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arrive  to."  Lactantius1  triumphs  over  the  gentile  philoso- 
phers upon  the  same  topic;  and  so  Gregory  Nazianzen,' 
Tertullian,8  Cyprian,*  and  many  others  5  whose  arguments 
had  been  easily  retorted,  had  not  the  Christian  teachers 
been  generally  men  of  a  better  character,  and  free  from 
those  imputations,  which  they  cast  upon  the  adverse  party. 

Sect.  8.— Particular  Exceptions  no  Derogation  U>  their  general  good 

Character. 

Some  few  instances  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  to  be 
found  of  persons,  who  in  these  best  ages  ware  scandals 
and  reproaches  to  their  profession.  The  complaints,  thai 
are  made  by  good  men,  will  not  suffer  us  to  believe  other- 
vise.  Cyprian5 and  Eusebius6  lament  the  vices  of  some 
among  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity,  and  reckon  them  among 
the  causes,  that  moved  the  divine  providence  to  send  those 
two  great  fiery  trials  upon  the  Church,  the  Decian  and  the 
Diocletian  persecutions;  thereby  to  purge  the  tares  from 
the  wheat,  and  correct  those  enormities  and  abuses,  which 
the  ordinary  remedy  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  through  the 
iniquity  of  the  times,  was  not  able  to  redress.  The  like 
complaints  are  made  by  Chrysostom,7  Gregory  Nazianzen,8. 
and  St.  Jerom,0  of  some  ecclesiastics  in  their  own  times, 
whose  practices  were  corrupt,  and  dishonourable  to  their, 
profession.  And  indeed  it  were  a  wonder,  if  all  ages  should 
not  afford  some  such  instances  of  unsound  members  in  so 
great  a  body  of  men,  since  there  was  a  Judas  even  among 
the  Apostles.  But  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  a  few 
such  exceptions  did  not  derogate  from  the  good  character, 
which  the  primitive  clergy  did  generally  deserve;  and  the, 
faults  of  those  very  men  were  the  occasion  of  many  good 
laws  and  rules  of  discipline,  which  the  provincial  synods  of 
those  times  enacted;  out  of  which  I  have  chiefly  collected 
the  following  account,  which  concerns  the  lives  and  labours 
of  the  ancient  clergy. 


1  Lact.  lib.  iv.  c.  28.    Lib.  iii.  c.  Id.  *  Naz.  Invect.  i.  in  Julian, 

3  Tcrtul.  Apol.  c.46.  4  Cypr.  deBono  Patient,  p.210  *  Cypr. 

di:  Lapsis,  p.  124.  6  Euseb.  lib.  fiii.  cP  1.  '  Chrys.  Horn.  80, 

in  Act.  8  Naz,  Cariq.  Cygu.  de  Episcopis,  torn,  ii-  9  Hiwron  . 

Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian. 
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Sbct.  4.— An  Account  of  some  ancient  Writers  which  treat  of  the  Duties 

of  the  Clergy. 

To  these  the  reader  may  join  those  excellent  tracts  of  the 
Ancients,  which  purposely  handle  this  subject;  such  as  St 
Chrysostom?s  Six  Books  De  Sacerdotio;  St.  Jerom's  Second 
Epistle  to  Nepotian,  which  is  called,  De  Vitd  Clericorutn; 
and  Gregory  Nazianzen's  Apology  for  flying  from  the 
priesthood ;  in  all  which  the  duties  of  the  clergy  are  excel- 
lently described.  Or  if  any  one  desires  rather  to  see  them 
exemplified  in  some  living  instances  and  great  patterns  of 
perfection,  which  commonly  make  deeper  impressions  than 
bare  rules,  he  must  consult  those  excellent  characters  of 
the  most  eminent  primitive  bishops,  which  are  drawn  to  the 
life  by  the  best  pens  of  the  age ;  such  as  the  Life  of  Igna- 
tius by  Chrysostom ;  the  Life  of  St.  Basil  and  Athanasius 
by  Gregory  Nazienzen;  the  Life  of  St.  Austin  by  Possidiu*; 
the  Life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  Meletius  by  Gregory 
Nyssen ;  in  all  which  the  true  character  and  idea  of  a 
Christian  bishop  is  set  forth  and  described  with  this  advan- 
tage,— that  a  man  does  not  barely  read  of  rules,  but  see 
them  as  it  were  exemplified  in  practice.  The  chief  of  these 
discourses  in  both  kinds  are  already  translated  into  our  own 
language  by  other  pens,1  and  they  are  too  prolix  to  be  in- 
serted into  a  discourse  of  this  nature,  which  proceeds  in  a 
different  method  from  them.  I  shall  therefore  only  extract 
such  observations  from  them,  as  fall  in  with  the  public  and 
general  laws  of  the  Church,  of  which  I  give  an  account  in 
the  following  chapters,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  curious 
diligence  of  the  inquisitive  reader. 


1  See  Bishop  Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  c.4;  and  Seller's  Remarks  en  the, 
Live3  of  the  Primitive  Fathers. 
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CHAP.   II, 

Of  Laws  relating  to  the  Life  and  Conversation  of  the 

Primitive  Clergy. 

Bvct.  1. — Exemplary  Purity  required    in    the  Clergy  above  other  Men, 

Reasons  for  it, 

The  laws  of  the  Church,  which  concerned  the  clergy,  I 
shall,  for  distinction's  sake,  consider  under  three  heads ;  speak" 
ing,  first,  Of  such  laws  as  concerned  their  life  and  conver- 
sation.    Secondly,  Of  such  as  more  particularly  related  to 
the  exercise  of  the  several  offices  and  duties  of  their  func- 
tion.   Thirdly,   Of  such  as  were  a  sort  of  out-guards  or 
fences  to  both  the  former.    The  laws,  which  related  to  their 
life  and  conversation,  were  such  as  tended  to  create  in  them 
a  sublimity  of  virtue  above  other  men  ;  forasmuch  as  they 
were  to  be  examples  and  patterns  to  them,  which,  if  good, 
would  be  both  a  light  and  a  spur  to  others,  but  if  bad,  die 
very  pests  and  banes  of  the  Church.     1^  is  Gregory  Nazian^ 
zen's  reflection1  upon  the  different  sorts  of  guides,  which  he 
had  observed  then  in  the  Church.     "  Some,"  he  complains, 
"  did,  with  unwashed  hands  and  profane  minds,  press  to 
handle  the  holy  mysteries,  and  affect  to  be  at  the  altar,  be- 
fore  they  were  fit  to  be  initiated  to  any  sacred  service : 
they  looked  upon  the  holy  order  and  function,  not  as  de- 
signed for  an  example  of  virtue,  but  only  as  a  way  of  subsist- 
ing themselves;  not  as  a  trust,  of  which  they  were  to  give  an 
account,  but  a  state  of  absolute  authority  and  exemption. 
And  these  men's  examples  corrupted  the  people's  morals^ 
faster  than  any  cloth  can  imbibe  a  colour,  or  a  plague  infect 
the  air ;    since  men  were  more  disposed  to  receive  the  tinc- 
ture of  vice  than  virtue  from  the  example  of  their  rulers.'* 
In  opposition  to  such  he  lays  down  this  as  the  first  thing  to 
be  aimed  at  by  all  spiritual  physicians,  "  that  they  should 
draw  the  picture  of  all  manner  of  virtues  in  their  own  lives, 
and  set  themselves  as  examples  to  the  people  ;  that  it  might 

1  Naz.  Orat.  1.  Apologet.  de  Fuga.  torn.  i.  p.  5. 
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not  foe  proverbially  said  of  them,-*— that  they  set  about  curing 
others,  while  they  themselves  were  full  of  sores  and  ulcers.*1 
Nor  were  they  to  draw  this  image  of  virtue  slightly  and  to  a 
faint  degree,  but  accurately  and  to  the  highest  perfection ; 
since  nothing  less,  than  such  degrees  and  measures  of  virtue, 
was  expected  by  God  from  the  rulers  and  governors  of  his 
people  :  and  then  there  would  be  hopes,  that  such  heights 
and  eminencie8  would  draw  the  multitude,  at  least  to  a  me- 
diocrity  in  vijrtu£,'and  allure  them  to  embrace  that  voluntarily 
by  gentle  persuasions,  which  they  would  not  be  brought  to, 
so  effectually  and  lastingly,  by  force  and  compulsion.  He 
urges  further l  the  necessity  of  such  a  purity  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sacredness  and  majesty  of  the  function  it* 
self.  "  A  minister's  office  sets  him  in  the  same  rank  ancj 
order  with  angels  themselves ;  he  celebrates  God  witfc 
archangels ;  transmits  the  Church's  sacrifices  to  the  altar 
in  heaven,  and  performs  the  priest's  office  with  Christ  him- 
self; he  reforms  the  work  of  God's  hands,  and  presents  the 
image  to  his  maker;  his  workmanship  is  for  the  world 
above;  and  therefore  he  should  be  exalted  to  a  divine  and 
heavenly  nature,  whose  business  is  to  be  as  a  God  himself, 
and  make  others  gods  also.11  St.  Chrysostom  makes  use 
of  the  same  argument,9  "  that  the  priesthood,  though  it  be 
exercised  upon  earth,  is  occupied  wholly  about  heavenly 
things ;  that  it  is  the  ministry  of  angels  put  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  into  the  hands  of  mortal  men ;  and  therefore  a  priest 
ought  to  be  pure  and  holy,  as  being  placed  in  heaven  itself, 
in  the  midst  of  those  heavenly  powers."  He  presses  like- 
wise the  danger  and  prevalency  of  a  bad  example.3  "  Sub- 
jects commonly  form  their  manners  by  the  pattern  of  their 
princes.  How  then  should  a  proud  man  be  able  to  assuago 
the  swelling  tumours  of  others  %  or  an  angry  ruler  hope  to 
make  his  people  in  love  with  moderation  and  meekness  ? 
Bishops  are  exposed,  like  combatants  in  the  theatre,  to  the 
view  and  observation  of  all  men ;  and  their  faults,  though 
never  so  small,  cannot  be  hid  ;  and  therefore,  as  their  vir- 
tuous actions  profit  many  by  provoking  them  to  the  like 


1  Naz.  Orat.  I.     Apologet.  dtj  Fuga.  tom.i.  p.  31.  * Chr) *. dc 

SacerJot.  lib  iii.  v.  1.  3  Ibid.  lib.  Hi.  c.  14. 
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zeal,  so  their  vices  will  render  others  unfit  to  attempt  or 
prosecute  any  thing  that  is  noble  and  good.     For  which 
reason  their  souls  ought  to  shine  all  over  with  the  purest 
brightness,  that  they  may  both  enlighten  and  extimulate  the 
souls  of  others,  who  have  their  eyes  upon  them.     A  priest 
should  arm  himself  all  over  with  purity  of  life,  as  with  ada- 
mantine armour ;  for  if  he  leave  any  part  naked  and  uiw 
guarded,  he  is  surrounded  both  with  open  enemies  and  pre- 
tended friends,  who  will  be  ready  to  wound  and  supplant 
him.     So  long  as  his  life  is  all  of  a  piece,  he  needs  not  fear 
their  assaults  ;    but  if  he  be  overseen  in  a  fault,  though  but 
a  small  one,  it  will  be  laid  hold  of  and  improved  to  the  pre- 
judice of  all  his  former  virtues.     For  all  men  are  most  severe 
judges  in  his  case,  and  treat  him  not  with  nny  allowance  for 
being  encompassed  with  flesh,  or  as  having  an  human  nature; 
but  expect  he  should  be  an  angel,  and  free  from  all  infirmi- 
ties."    "  He  cannot,  indeed,1'  as  the  same  father  argues  in 
another  place,1  "with  any  tolerable  decency  and  freedom 
discharge  his  office  in  punishing  and  reproving  others,  un- 
less he  himself  be  blameless  and  without  rebuke.     "  The 
priest's  office  is  a  more  difficult  province9  than  that  of  leading 
an  army,  or  governing  a  kingdom,  and  requires  an  angelical 
virtue.     His  soul  ought  to  be  purer  than  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  never  leave  him  desolate  ;  but  that 
he  may  be  always  able  to  say,  '  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
that  liveth  in  me."     He  there  goes  on  to  draw  the  com- 
parison f  at  large  between  the  clerical  and  the  monastic  life, 
and  shows  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  take  care  of  a 
multitude  of  men  immersed  in  secular  business,  than  of  a 
single  person,  that  lives  retired  and  free  from  temptation, 
And  upon  the  whole  matter  he  concludes,4  "  that  as  God 
requires  greater  purity  in  those  that  serve  at  his  altar,  so  he 
will  exact  a  more  ample  account  of  them,  and  more  severely 
punish  their  offences/1     By  these  and  many  other  such  like 
arguments  did  those  holy  fathers  try    to    raise  both  in 
themselves  and  others  a  just  sense  of  that  universal  purity, 
which  becomes  the  sacred  function. 


■Chrys.  deSacerd.  lib,  v.  c.  3.  •Chrys.  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.9. 

» Ibid.  Rb.  vi.  r.  &  *  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  10  et  11. 
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Sect.  2. — Church-Censurei  more  severe  against  ihem  than  any  others. 

And  to  the  strength  of  these  arguments  the  Church  added 
the  authority  of  her  sanctions ;  inflicting  severer  penalties 
upon  offending  clergymen  than  any  others.  For  whereas  all 
other  offenders  were  allowed,  by  the  benefit  of  public 
penance,  to  regain  the  privileges  of  their  order,  this  favour 
was  commonly  denied  by  the  Church  to  sijch  of  her  sons 
among  the  clergy,  as  were  notorious  for  any  scandalous 
crimes,  whereby  they  became  a  reproach  to  their  profession. 
For  such  delinquents  were  usually  deposed  from  their 
office,  and  sometimes  excommunicated  also,  and  obliged 
to  do  penance  among  the  laymen ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  though  repentance  would  restore  them  to  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  yet  it  would  not  qualify  them  to  act  in  their 
office  and  station  again ;  but  they  must  be  content  thence- 
forth to  communicate  only  as  laymen.  Some  canons  indeed 
did  not  oblige  them  to  do  public  penance  in  the  Church, 
because  they  thought  it  punishment  enough  to  degrade 
them ;  others  required  them  to  submit  to  that  part  of  dis- 
cipline also.  But  still  the  result  and  consequence  of  both 
was  the  same,  that  such  persons  for  ever  after  were  only 
to  be  treated  in  the  quality  of  laymen.  Those  called  the 
Apostolical  Canons  are  sometimes  for  the  former  way ;  for 
one  of  them  says,1  "  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  is 
taken  in  fornication,  perjury,  or  theft,  he  shall  be  deposed, 
but  not  excommunicated;  for  the  Scripture  saith,  "  thou 
shalt  not  punish  twice  for  the  same  crime."  I  do  not  now 
stand  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  any  such  Scripture  as  J 
these  canons  refer  to,  but  only  observe  what  was  the  practice 
of  the  Greek  Church  when  these  canons  were  made,  which 
is  also  taken  notice  of  in  St.  Basil's  Canons,9  and  those  of 
Peter  of  Alexandria,3  and  some  others,  which  show  it  to 
have  been  the  customary  practice  of  their  Churches.  Yet 
for  simony4  and  some  other  crimes,5  the  same  Apostolical 
Canons  order  both  deposition  and  excommunication.  And 
in  the  African    Church   both   punishments    were   inflicted 

1  Canon.  Apost.  c.25.  *  Basil.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  3,  32,  51. 

"Pet.  Alex.  Ep. Canon,  c.  10.  ap.  Bevcreg.  Pandect,  torn.  it.  *Canot. 

Apost.  c.  29.  *  Ibid.  c.  30  et  61. 
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ilso  for  one  and  the  same  crime,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  as 
ippears  from  his  Epistle  to  Cornelius,1  where  speaking  of 
Vovatus,  who  was  guilty  of  murder  in  causing  his  own  wife 
>y  a  blow  to  miscarry,  he  says,  "  for  this  crime  he  was  not 
>nly  to  be  degraded,  or  expelled  the  presbytery,  but  to  be 
leprived  of  the  communion  of  the  Church  also."  From 
whence  we  may  collect  the  severity  of  the  ancient  canons 
tgainst  such  crimes  of  the  clergy  in  general,  as  were  com- 
Bitted  to  the  flagrant  scandal  of  the  Church. 

Sect.  3.— What  Crimes  punished  with  Degradation:  vis. Theft,  Murder, 

Perjury,  Ac. 

Hence  also  we  may  observe  in  particular,  what  sort  of 
crimes  were  thought  worthy  to  be  punished  with  degrada- 
ion,  namely,  such  as  theft;  murder,  perjury,  fraud,  sacrilege, 
brnication,  and  adultery,  and  such  like  gross  and  scandalous 
>ffences.  For  in  this  case  they  distinguished  between 
Peccatum  and  Crimen,  little  faults  and  crimes  of  a  more 
heinous  nature.  For  St.  Austin  observes,9  't  it  was  not  all 
manner  of  failings  that  hindered  men's  ordination  at  first ; 
Tor  if  the  Apostle  had  required,  as  a  qualification  in  per- 
sons to  be  ordained,  that  they  should  be  without  sin,  all 
men  must  have  been  rejected,  and  none  ordained,  since,  no 
man  lives  without  sin  ;but  he  only  requires,  that  they  should 
be  blameless  in  respect  to  criminal  and  scandalous  offences." 
And  this  was  the  rule  the  Church  observed  in  canvassing 
the  lives  of  her  clergy  after  ordination,  when  they  were 
actually  engaged  in  her  service.  It  was  not  every  lesser 
failing  or  infirmity  that  was  punished  with  degradation ;  but 
only  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye,  such  as  theft,  murder,  fraud, 
perjury,  sacrilege,  fornication,  and  adultery.  Concerning 
the  last  of  which  there  are  these  two  things  further  obser- 
vable in  some  of  the  ancient  canons.  1st,  That,  if  any  cler- 
gyman's wife  was  convicted  of  adultery,   he  himself  was 

1  CyPr*  Rp*  49*  *!•  63-  P*  97*    Propter  hoc  se  non  de  presbyterio  tantum,  sed 
•tcommunic&tione  prohiberi  pro  certo  tenebat,  Ac.  *  Aug.  Tract.  41. 

is  Job.  torn.  is.  p.  196.  Apostolus  Paul  us,  quaudd  elegit  ordinandi  vol  Prrg- 
feyteroe  vel  Diaconos,  et  quicunque  ordinances  est  ad  praposituram  Eccleslss, 
von,  ait,  "8i  quia  sine  peccato  est ;"  hoe  enim  si  diceret,  omnis  homo  repro- 
baretar,  nullus  ordinaretur ;  sed  ait,  "  8i  quia  sine  crimine  est,'*  sicut  est 
homicKHtun,  adulterium,  aliqua  immunditia  fornlcationis,  furtutn,  fraus,  sacri- 
legitim,  et  csstera  htyusmodi. 

VOL.  I.  3  R 
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obliged  to  show  his  resentment  and  detestation  of  the  (act 
by  putting  her  away,  under  pain  of  deposition,  if  he  conti- 
nued to  live  with  her.    For  so  the  council  of  Neo-Csesarea1 
words  it;  "A  man,  whose  wife  is  evidently  convicted  of 
adultery  while  he  is  a  layman,  shall  not  be  ordained ;  bat  if 
she  commit  adultery  after  his  ordination,  he  ought  to  put 
her  away ;  and,  if  he  cohabit  with  her,  he  may  not  retain 
her  and  his  ministry  together."    The  council  of  Eliberis* 
is  still  more  severe  in  this  case,  denying  communion  to  such 
persons  even  at  their  last  hour,  who  retained  wives  guilty 
of  adultery ; — "  because,"  says  the  canon,  "they,  who  ought 
to  be  examples  of  good  conversation  to  others,  do  by  this 
means  teach  others  the  way  to  sin."    2dly,  The  other  thing 
to  be  observed  is,  that  if  a  bishop  neglected  to  inflict  the 
censures  of  the  Church  upon  any  of  his  clergy,   who  were 
guilty  of  fornication,  he  made  himself  liable  to  be  deposed. 
As  Socrates3  observes  the  Arians  themselves  deposed  Mi- 
cedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  this  reason  among 
others,  that  he  had  admitted  a  deacon  to  communion,  who 
Jiad  been  taken  in  fornication. 

Sect.  4. — Also  Lapsing  in  Time  of  Persecution. 

Another  crime,  which  brought  many  clerks  under  thi* 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  was  that  of  lapsing  in  time 
of  persecution.  In  which  case  repentance  was  allowed  to 
restore  them  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  as  laymen,  if  they 
pleased,  but  not  to  officiate  or  communicate  as  ecclesiastics 
any  longer.  Thus  Trophimus  was  treated  in  the  time  of 
Cornelius  and  Cyprian  ;*  he  was  admitted  to  communicate 
as  a  layman,  but  not  to  retain  his  office  of  priesthood.  And 
this  Cyprian  says,6  was  then  the  rule  at  Rome  and  over  all 


1  Con.  Neo-Cacs.  c.  8.  *Edv  ptra  rqv  xfiporovtov  /ioi^vSiJ*  df€tX» 
AnoXvaai  aitrfjv.  lav  &  <n>£y,  s  Zvvarai  fy^Sai  rijc  lyxttQwSuojK  ai*f 
V7rt)pt<jiac,  «  Con.  Eliber.  c.  66.     Si  cuju»  Clerici  uxor  faerit  moechata, 

et  sciat  earn  maritus  suus  mocchari,  et  earn  non  statim  projecerit,  nee  in  fine 
accipiat  communioncm :  ne  ab  his  qui  exemplutn  bonte  conversations  ewe  de- 
Dent,  TWeantur  ma^isteria  scelerum  proeedere.  »  Socrat.  lib.  ii.  c. «. 
4  Cypr.  Ep.  52.  al.  55.  ad  Antonian.  p.  106.  Sic  tamen  admissus  est  Trophimus, 
ut  Laicus  communicet  -  -  -  non  quasi  locum  Sacerdotis  usurpet.  *  Id 
Ep.  68.  al.  67.  ad  Pleb.  Hispan.  p.  174.  Frustra  tales  episcopatnm  »ibi 
usurpare  connntur,  &c. 
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the  world,  if  bishops  or  any  other  lapsed  in  time  of  perse- 
cution, to  admit  them  to  do  penance  in  the  Church,   but 
withal  to  remove  them  from  the  function  of  the  clergy  and 
honour  of  the  priesthood.    As  the  African  synod,  in  whose 
name  he  writes  to  the  Spanish  Churches,  determined  in  the 
case  of  Basilides  and  Martial,  two  Spanish  bishops,  who, 
when  they  had  lapsed,  thought  to  qualify  themselves  by 
repentance  to  retain  their  bishoprics ;  but  this,  he  tells  them, 
was  contrary  to  the  rule  and  practice  of  the  Universal  Church. 
He  repeats  this  in  several  other  Epistles,1  where  he  has 
occasion  to  speak  of  persons  in  the  same  unhappy  circum- 
stances with  them.     We  find  the  same  order  in  the  Canons 
of  Peter,9  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  first  council  of  Aries,8 
where  not  only  such  as  fell  by  sacrificing,  or  open  denial 
of  their  faith,  but  also  all  traditors  are  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  lapsers,   that  is,  all  such   as  either  gave  up  their 
Bibles,  or  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Church,  or  the  names  of 
their  brethren  to  the  persecutors ;  and  all  such,  who  were  of 
the  clergy,  are  for  ever  excluded  from  the  exercise  and 
benefit  of  their  order  and  function.     Such  was  the  disci- 
pline of  the  ancient  Church  in  reference  to   those  guides, 
who  set  their  people  an  ill  example  by  their  apostacy  in 
time  of  persecution ;  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  trust  them  to 
be  guides  and  leaders  for  the  future.     Though  I  do  not 
deny,  but  that  some  exceptions  may  be  found  to  this  ge- 
neral rule,  either  when  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  not 
so  strict,  or  when  it  was  otherwise  found  more  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Church  to  restore  lapsers  to  their  honours,  than  to 
degrade  and  remove  them  wholly  from  them.     For  I  have 
noted  before,  that  both  lapsers,  and  heretics,  and  schismatics, 
were  sometimes  more  favourably  treated,  when  the  Church 
thought  she  might  find  her  account  in  showing  favour  to 
them. 


■Cypr.  Ep.65.  al.  50.  ad  Cornel,  p.  138.  It.  Ep.  64.  al.  65.  ad  Epictet. 

•  Petr.  Alex.  Ep.  Canon,  c.  10.     "On  &  iirrcuaav,  bk  in  Svvavrat  Xttrapyttv. 

*  Con.  Arelat.  i.  c.  13.  De  his  qui  Scripturas  Sanctas  tradidisse  dicuntur, 
Yelvasa  dominica,  vel  nomina  fratnim  fuorum,  placuil  nobis,  ut  quicunqne 
eorum  ex  actis  public!*  fuerit  detectus,  non  verbis  nudis,  ab  online  cleri 
mmoveatur. 
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Sect.  5. — And  Drinking  and  Gaming. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  relating  to 
ether  misdemeanors.    As  the  life  of  a  clergyman  was  a 
continual  attendance  upon  the  altar,  and  constantly  to  be 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  divine  and  heavenly  things ;  so 
upon  that  account  the  utmost  sobriety  was  required  of  him, 
together  with  a  strict  care  to  spend  his  time  aright,  and  lay 
it  out  usefully ;   so  as  might  best  answer  the  ends  of  hut 
calling,  and  those  spiritual  employments  he  was  daily  to  be 
engaged  in.     And  for  this  reason  drinking  and  gaming, 
those  two  great  consumers  of  time,  and  enemies  of  all  noble 
undertakings  and  generous  services,  were  strictly  prohibited 
the  clergy  under  the  same  penalty  of  deprivation.     For  so 
the  Apostolical  Canons  word  it,1  "  A  bishop,  presbyter,  or 
deacon,  that  spends  time  in  drinking  or  playing  at  dice,  shall 
either  reform,  or  be  deposed."     Where  we  may  observe  this 
difference  between  this  and  the  former  laws,  that  it  docs 
not  make  every  single  act  of  these  crimes  ipso  facto  de- 
privation, but  only  continuance  therein  without  reforming:. 
And  by  Justinian's  law9  the  penalty  for  playing  at  tables  is 
changed  from  deprivation  to  a  triennial  suspension,  and  in- 
trusion into  a  monastery  for  the  performance  of  repentance. 
Some  perhaps  will  wonder  at  the  severity  of  these  laws  in 
prohibiting  the  exercise  of  tables  under  such  a  penalty ;  but 
their  wonder  will  cease,    when  they  are  told,   that  it  was 
equally  prohibited  to  the  laity  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion.    For  the  council  of  Eliberis  orders,3  "  that  a  Christian 
playing  at  dice  or  tables  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  holy 
communion,  but  after  a  year's  penance  and  abstinence,  and 
his  total  amendment/'     And  there  was  good  reason  for  the 
Church  to  make  such  a  law  in  those  times,  because  this 
kind  of  gaming  was  prohibited  both  by  the  old  and  new 
civil  law*  among  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nations,  of 
which  the  reader  may  find  a  particular  account  in  our  learned 


1  Can.  A  post.  42.     £v/3oi£  <rxo\aZiap  $  peSmt;,  j)  KainraoSto  »/  Ka&«upc<r&*. 
*  Jaitin.  NoveJ.  183.  c.  10.  s£on.  Eliber.  c.  79.    Si  quis  Fidelia  alei, 

Id  est,  tabula  luserit,  placutt  eum  abstinere :  et  si  cmendatus  cessaverit,  po- 
tent post  annum  communione  reoonciliari.  *  Digest,  lib.  xi.  tU.  5.  de 
Aleator.    It  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  iii.  tit.  43.  de  Aleator. 
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bishop  Taylor,1  together  with  the  reasons  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, viz. — the  evils  that  commonly  attended  this  sort  of 
play,  blasphemies,  and  swearing,  and  passion,  and  lying*, 
and  cursing,  and  covetousness,  and  fraud,  and  quarrels,  and 
intemperance  of  all  sorts,  the  consumption  of  time,  and 
ruin  of  many  families ;  which  excesses  had  made  it  infamous 
and  scandalous  among  all  nations.  So  that,  what  was  so 
universally  prohibited  at  that  time  by  the  laws  of  all  nations, 
the  Church  could  not  but  in  decency  prohibit  by  her  own 
laws  to  the  laity,  and  more  especially  to  the  clergy,  to  pre- 
vent scandal,  and  obviate  those  objections,  which  might 
otherwise  h?ve  justly  been  raised  against  her.  Not  that 
the  thing  was  simply  unlawful  in  itself,  when  used  only  as 
an  innocent  recreation ;  but  the  many  evil  appendages,  that 
commonly  attended  the  use  of  it,  had  made  it  scandalous, 
and  consequently  inexpedient ;  and  the  spending  of  time 
upon  it  did  much  alter  the  nature  of  it,  and  make  it  so  much 
the  more  unlawful. 

Sect.  6. — And  negotiating  upon  Usury.     The  Nature  of  this  Crime 

inquired  into. 

Another  crime,  for  which  a  clergyman  was  liable  to  be  de- 
posed, was  the  taking  of  usury,  which,  by  the  ancient 
canons,  is  frequently  condemned  as  a  species  of  covetous- 
ness and  cruelty,  and  upon  that  score  so  strictly  prohibited 
to  the  clergy,  who  were  rather  to  study  to  excel  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  contrary  virtues,  charity,  mercifulness,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world  and  all  filthy  lucre.  The  laws  con- 
demning this  vice  are  too  many  to  be  here  transcribed :  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  repeat  the  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
which  contains  the  sum,  and  speaks  the  sense  of  all  the  rest* 
Now  the  words  of  that  canon  are  these  ;• — (<  Forasmuch  as 
many  clerks,  following  covetousness  and  filthy  lucre,  and  for- 
getting the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  speak  of  the  righteous 
man, '  as  one  that  hath  not  given  his  money  upon  usury/ 
have  let  forth  their  money  upon  usury,  and  taken  the  usual 
monthly  increase ;  it  seemed  good  to  this  great  and  holy 
•ynod,  that  ff  any  one,  after  this  decree,  shall  be  found  to 

1  Taylor  Duct.  DublUnt.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  p.  77&  *  Cob.  Nic.  c.  17. 
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take  usury,  or  demand  the  principal  with  half  the  increase 
of  the  whole,  or  shall  invent  ahy  other  such  methods  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake,  he  shall  be  degraded  from  his  order,  and 
have  his  name  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  the  Chufch."  The 
reader  will  find  the  same  practice  censured  by  those  called 
the  Apostolical  Canons,1  the  council  of  Eliberis,*  the  first 
and  second  of  Aries,8  the  first  and  third  of  Carthage,4  the 
council  of  Laodicea,*  and  Trullo,6  not  to  mention  private 
writers,  Cyprian,7  Sidonius  Apollinarius,8  St.  Jerom,*  and 
many  others.  Nor  need  this  seem  strange  to  any  one,  that 
usury  should  be  so  generally  condemned  in  the  clergy; 
since  it  is  apparent,  that  the  practice  of  it  was  no  less  disal- 
lowed in  the  laity;  for  the  first  council  of  Carthage10  con- 
demns it  in  them  both,  but  only  makes  it  a  more  aggravating 
crime  in  the  clergy.  The  council  of  Eliberis  also,11  that  or- 
ders clergymen  to  be  degraded  for  it,  makes  it  an  high  mis- 
demeanor in  laymen ;  which,  if  they  persisted  in  the  practice 
of  it  after  admonition,  was  to  be  punished  with  excommuni- 
cation. We  are  here,  therefore,  in  the  next  place  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  this  practice,  and  the  grounds  and  reasons, 
upon  which  it  was  so  generally  condemned  both  in  clergy- 
men and  laymen.  As  to  the  nature  of  the/ thing,  we  are  to 
observe,  that,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  there  Were  several 
sorts  or  degrees  of  usury.  1st,  The  most  common  was  that, 
which  they  called  Ceixiesimce ;  the  council  of  Nice u  calls  it 
'EicototoI;  and  the  council  of  Trullo13  uses  the  same  word, 
which  signifies  the  hundredth  part  of  the  principal  paid 
every  month,  and  answers  to  twelve  in  the  hundred  by  the 
year.  For  the  Romans  received  usury  by  the  month,  that 
is,  at  the  kalends  or  first  day  of  every  month.  Whence  St. 
Basil l*  calls   the  months  the  parents   of  usury.     And  St. 

1  Can.  A  post.  c.  44.  »  Con.  Eliber.  c.  20.  a  Con.  AreUt.  I. 

c.  12.    Arelat.  ii.  c.  14.  ♦  Con.  Carth.  i.  c.  18.    Carth.  iii.  c.  16. 

•  Con.  Laodic.  c.  5.  •  Con.  Trull,  c.  10.  T  Cypr.  de  Lapfis. 

p.  124.  8  Sidon.  lib.  i.  Ep.  8.  •  Hieron.  in  Ezek.  cap.  IS- 

10  Con.  Carth.  i.  c.  13.    Quod  in  Laicis  reprehenditur,  id  inulto  magis  in  Cle- 
ricis  oportet  prsedaninari.  n  Con.  Eliber.  c.  20.     Si  quis  etiam  Laicus 

acccpisse  probatur  usuras  -  -  -  si  in  eft  iniquitate  durayorit,  ab  Ecclesia  wiat 
se  esse  projiciendum.    Vid.  Chrysost.  Horn.  50.  in  Mat.  ,8Con.  Nic 

c.  17.  ,s  Con.  Trull,  c.  10.    Chrysost.  Horn.  56.  in  Mat.     Chrysost. 

Horn.  5.  De  Pccnit.  t.  i.  p.  686.  >»  Basil,  in  Paalm.  14,  t.  iii.  p.  It*. 

$o/3urm  thq  firjvag  wg  t6kuv  iraripac. 
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Ambrose  says,1  the  Greeks  gave  usury  the  name  of  TAcoc, 
upon   this  account,  because  the  kalends  bring  forth  one 
in  the  hundred,  and  every  month  begets  new  usury.    And 
hence,  as  the  Poet  acquaints  us,*  it  became  a  proverb 
among  the  Romans  to  say,  "  A  man  trembles  like  a  debtor, 
when   the  kalends  are    coming;19    because   that  was  the 
time  of  paying  interest.     Now  this  sort  of  usury  is  gene- 
rally proscribed  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  because  it  was 
esteemed  great  oppression.    Though  the  civil  law  allowed 
the  practice  of  it ;   for  Constantino,  Anno,  325,  the  same 
year  that  the  council  of  Nice  was  held,  published  a  law, 
stating  the  rules  and  measures  of  usury,9  wherein  the  cre- 
ditor is  allowed  to  take  this  centesimal  usury,  or  one  in  the 
hundred  every  month,  and  no  more.     For  it  seems  the  old 
Roman  laws  granted  a  greater  liberty  before  this  regulation 
of  Constantino.     Afterward  a  new  regulation  was  made,  and 
it  was  only  allowed  in  some  certain  cases,  as  where  the  credi- 
tor seemed  to  rnn  some  hazard,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of 
Justinian,*  where  he  settles  the  business  of  interest  and  usury 
in  his  Code.    For  in  trajectitious  contracts,  as  the  law  .terms 
them,  that  is,  when  a  creditor  lent  money, — suppose  at  Rome, 
to  receive  interest  for  it  only  upon  condition  of  the  debtor's 
safe  arrival  with  it  at  Constantinople ; — because  in  that  case 
the  creditor  ran  a  great  hazard,  he  was  allowed  to  receive  a 
centesimal  interest  upon  that  account.     Secondly,  Another 
sort  of  usury  was  that  which  the  canons  call  'H/uoXfat,  or 
Sescuplum,  the  whole  and  half  as  much  more.     St.  Jerom* 
takes  notice  of  this  kind  of  usury,  and  condemns  it.    "  For 
men,"  he  says,  "  were  used  to  exact  usury,  for  the  loan  of 

1  Ambr.  de  Tobia  c.  12.  T<5*«c  Greed  appellaverunt  usuras,  ed  qudd  <Uk 
lores  parUls  anime  debitoris  excitare  yideantur.  Veniunt  Kalends,  pari! 
sors  centesimam.    Veniunt  menses  singuli,  generantur  usurce.  8  Horat, 

lib.  i.  sat.  8.  Odistl  et  fugis,  ut  Drusonera  debitor  sris  -  -  qnnm  tristes  mi- 
gero  venere  Kalends.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  ii.  tit.  83.  de   U saris,  leg.  1, 

Pro  pecunifi  ultra  singulas  centesimas  creditor  vetatur  acclpere.  4  Cod, 

Just.  lib.  iv.  tit.  82.  de  Usuris  leg.  26.  In  trajectitiis  autem  contractibug,  Tel 
specierum  fosnorl  dationibus,  usque  ad  centesimam  tantnmmodd  licere  stipulari, 
nee  earn  excedere,  licet  veteribus  legibus  hoc  erat  concessum.  *  Hieron, 

Com.  in  Ezek.  xviii.  p.  687.  Solent  in  agris  fruraenti  et  milii,  vini  et  olei, 
ceterarumque  specierum  usurs  exfgi.  -  -  -  Verbi  gratlfi,  ut  hyemls  tempore 
demus  decern  modios,  et  in  messe  recipiamus  quiudecim,  hoc  est,  implte* 
partem  mediam. 
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corn,  wine,  oil,  millet,  and  other  fruits  of  the  [ground; 
lending  ten  bushels  in  winter,  on  condition  to  receive  fifteen 
in  harvest,  that  is,  the  whole  and  half  as  much  more. 
Which  sort  of  usury,  being  a  very  grievous  extortion  and 
great  oppression,  is  condemned  not  only  in  the  clergy  by 
the  councils  of  Nice1  and  Laodicea,8  under  the  name  of 
'Hfuoktai;  but  also  in  laymen  by  the  law  of  Justinian,1 
which  allows  nothing  above  centesimal  interest  to  be  taken 
by  any  person  in  any  case  whatsoever.  Though  Justinian 
intimates,  that  formerly  the  laws  allowed  it.  And  it  it 
evident  from  the  law  of  Constantine,  still  extant  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,4  which  determined,  "  that  if  any  creditor 
lent  to  the  indigent  any  fruits  of  the  earth,  whether  wet  or 
dry,  he  might  demand  again  the  principal,  and  half  as  much 
more  by  way  of  usury;1'  as  if  he  lent  two  bushels,  he  might 
require  three.  Thirdly,  Another  sort  of  usury  is  called  by 
the  civil  law,  Bessis  Centesinue,  which  is  two-thirds  of  ctw- 
tesimal  interest,  and  the  same  as  eight  in  the  hundred.  And 
this  the  law6  allowed  masters  of  workhouses  and  other 
tradesmen  to  take  in  their  negotiations  with  others.  Fourthly, 
All  other  persons  were  only  allowed  to  receive  half  the 
centesimal  interest  by  the  same  law  of  Justinian,6  which  is 
the  same  as  six  in  the  hundred.  Fifthly,  Persons  of  quality 
were  bound  to  take  no  more  but  a  third  part  of  the  Omh 
tesima,1  which  is  only  four  in  the  hundred.  Sixthly,  In-* 
terest  upon  interest  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Roman 
laws  *  to  all  persons  in  any  case  whatsoever,  as  is  evident 


1  Con.  Nic.  e.  17.  *  Con.  Laod.  c.  6.  ■  Cod,  Just,  ubl  supra. 

It.  Novel.  32,  33,  34.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  if.  tit.  S3,  leg.  1.  Quicunqoc 

fruges,  aridas  vel  buinidaa,  indigentibus  mutuas  dederint,  uaura  nomine 
tertiam  partem  supcrfluam  consequantur :  id  est,  at  si  supima  credit!  in 
daobus  raodiis  fuerit,  tertium  modiuni  amplius  consequantur.  *  Cod.  Just, 

lib.  W.  tit.  32.  de  Usuris.  leg.  26.  Illos,  qui  ergasteriis  prssqnt,  Tel  aliqaaa 
licitam  negotiationein  gerunt,  usque  ad  bessem  centesimal,  usurarum  nomine, 
in  quocunque  contractu  suam  stipulationem  moderari.  6  Cod.  Just, 

ibid.  Cseteros  omnes  homines  Dimidiam  tantummodd  centesira©  usurarum  no* 
mine  posse  stipulari. — 'Itytrroc  roroc.  6  Iwi  rb  fytxrov  Kifakai* — A  sixth 
part  of  the  whole.    Suidas  voce'Ifyerroc.  7  Ibid.  Jubemus  illustrious 

quid  cm  personis,  sive  eas  precedentibus,  mini  me  licere  ultra  tertiam  partem 
centcsime  in  quocunque  contractu  stipulari.  *  Cod.  Just,  lib.  iv.  tit.  32. 

leg.  28.  Ut  nullo  modo  usurte  usurarum  a  debitoribus  exigantur,  veteribas 
quidem  legibus  const  i  tut  urn  fuerat,  &c. 
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from  an  edict  of  Justinian's,  which  both  mentions  and  con- 
firms the  ancient  prohibition  of  it  by  the  laws  of  the  em- 
perors, that  were  before  him.  So  that,  several  of  these  kinds 
of  usury  being  prohibited  to  the  laity  in  general  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  should  be 
more  severely  forbidden  to  the  clergy  by  the  laws  of  the 
Church.  Then  for  the  other  sorts  of  usury,  which  the  state 
allowed,  the  Church  had  two  reasons  for  discouraging  the 
practice  of  them  in  the  clergy.  First,  because  usury  was 
most  commonly  exacted  of  the  poor,  which  the  Church 
reckoned  an  oppression  of  them,  who  were  rather  to  be 
relieved  by  the  charity  of  lending  without  usury,  as  the 
Gospel  requires.  Secondly,  the  clergy  could  not  take  usury 
of  the  rich  and  trading  part  of  the  world,  but  that  must 
needs  engage  them  in  secular  business  and  worldly  concerns, 
more  than  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  those  times  thought 
fit  to  allow.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  the  sum  of  the  reasons  for  prohibiting  the  clergy 
the  practice  of  usury  in  the  primitive  Church.  Usury  was 
generally  a  great  oppression  to  the  poor,  as  the  ancient 
writers,1  who  speak  against  it,  commonly  complain.  Or 
else  it  was  thought  to  argue,  and  proceed  from,  a  covetous 
and  worldly  mind;  which  made  men  forsake  their  proper 
employment,  and  betake  themselves  to  other  business, 
which  was  beside  their  calling,  and  could  not  then  be  fol- 
lowed without  some  reproach  and  dishonour  to  it.  There- 
fore Cyprian9  speaking  of  some  bishops,  who  were  the  re- 
proach of  his  age,  in  enumerating  their  miscarriages,  joins 
all  these  things  together;  "  that  they,  who  ought  to  have 
been  examples  and  encouragers  to  the  rest,  had  cast  off  the 
care  of  divine  service,  to  manage  secular  affairs ;  and  leaving 
their  sees,  and  deserting  their  people,  they  rambled  into 
other  provinces  to  catch  at  business  that  would  bring  them 

: ! ; '* 

1  Vide  Chrysost.  Horn.  56.  in  Mat.  Basil.  Horn,  in  Psalm  xiv.  p.  1S6,  Ac. 
9  Cypr.  de  Lapsis.  p.  123.  Episcopi  pinrimi  quos  et  hortamento  esse  oportet 
cs&telis  et  exemplo,  divina  procuratione  contempts,  procurators  rerum  secu- 
Urium  fieri,  derelictu  cathedr&,  plebe  deserta,  per  alienas  provincial  ober- 
rantes,  negotiations  qusstuosa  nundinas  aucupari,  esurieutibus  in  Ecclesia 
fratribus  non  subvenire,  habere  argentnm  largiter  velle,  fundos  iusidiosis 
fraudibos  rapere,  usuris  multiplicautibua  fcenus  augere. 

VOL.1.  3  s 
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in  gain :  meanwhile  the  poor  brethren  of  the  Church  were 
suffered  to  starve  without  relief,  whilst  their  minds  were  set 
upon  hoarding  up  silver  in  abundance,  and  getting  estates 
by  fraudulent  arts,  and  exercising  usury  to  augment  their 
own  treasures/'  When  usury  was  ordinarily  attended  with 
such  concomitants  as  these,  it  was  no  wonder  it  should  be 
utterly  proscribed  by  the  holy  fathers  of  the  Church,  Be- 
sides St.  Chrysostom  plainly  intimates,1  "  that  in  his  time 
all  senators  and  persons  of  quality  were  absolutely  forbidden 
to  take  usury  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth."  And 
that  consideration  probably  so  much  the  more  inclined  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  to  forbid  it  to  the  clergy,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  be  outdone  by  men  of  a  secular  life ;  and 
it  might  be  objected  to  them,  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  in 
this  respect  were  more  remiss  than  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Sect.  7.— Of  the  Hospitality  of  the  Clergy. 

Indeed  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  fatherless,  and 
strangers,  and  widows  in  those  early  times  were  so  impor- 
tunate and  craving  in  every  Church,  that  their  revenues 
would  seldom  answer  all  their  demands.  "  The  Church," 
as  St.  Austin  says,9  "  had  very  rarely  any  thing  to  lay  up 
in  bank.  And  then  it  did  not  become  a  bishop  to  hoard  up 
gold,  and  turn  away  the  poor  empty  from  him.  They  had 
daily  so  many  poor  petitioners,  so  many  in  distress  and 
want  continually  applying  to  them ;  that  they  were  forced 
to  leave  some  in  their  sorrows,  because  they  had  not  where- 
with to  relieve  them  all."  Now  in  this  case,  where  there 
was  need  of  greater  charities,  than  they  had  funds  or  abili- 
ties to  bestow,  there  could  be  no  room  for  usury,  but  with 
great  neglect  and  uncharitableness  to  the  poor.  And  there- 
»————— — ^— — —  ■  — ■  i  ■  ^— ^— ^— — —— — — ~ 

1  Chrys.  Horn.  56.  in  Mattb.  T«c  yiv  iv  AZuitpaatv  cVrac,  $  tk  *** 
ptyaXifv  nXSvraQ  /3«*Xj}y,  j}v  avyjrXtyrov  icaAStnv,  «  $*/"£  Touirot^  cip&mr 
icarai(Txi'vf(T^a».  Honor i us,  Anno  897,  published  a  law  which  implies  the 
same.  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ii.  tit.  33.  de  Usuris,  leg, 9.  Though  by  a  following 
lawt  Anno  405,  he  allowed  senators  half  the  centesimal  interest. 
*  Aug.  Serm.  49.  de  Diversis  sire  de  Vitft  Clericor.  torn.  z.  p.  500.  Enthecam 
nobis  habere  non  licet.  Non  enim  est  Episcopi  seryare  aurora,  et  revocare 
a  se  mendicantis  manum.  Quotidie  tarn  multi  petunt,  tarn  multi  genrant,  uo 
uulti  nos  inopes  interpellant ;  ut  plures  tristes  relinquamus,  quia  quod  posw- 
mus  dare  omnibus,  non  haberaus. 
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fore,  instead  of  lending  upon  usury,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
exemplary  in  the  practice  of  the  contrary  virtues,  hospitality 
and  charity;  which  the  ancients  call,1  lending  upon  divine 
usury,  not  to  receive  one  in  the  hundred,  but  an  hundred 
for  one  from  the  hands  of  God.  "  It  was  then  one  of  the 
glories  of  a  bishop,"  St  Jerom  tells  us,8  "  to  be  a  provider 
for  the  poor;  but  a  disgrace  to  the  holy  function,  to  seek 
only  to  enrich  himself."  And  therefore  he  gives  this  direc- 
tion to  Nepotian,  among  other  good  rules,  which  he  pre- 
scribes him,  "  that  his  table  should  be  free  to  the  poor  and 
strangers,  that  with  them  he  might  have  Christ  for  his 
guest."  St  Chrysostom*  speaks  nobly  of  his  bishop  Flavian 
upon  the  account  of  this  virtue;  he  says,  "  his  house  was 
always  open  to  strangers,  and  such  as  were  forced  to  fly  for 
the  sake  of  religion :  where  they  were  received  and  enter- 
tained with  that  freedom  and  humanity,  that  his  house 
might  as  properly  be  called,  the  house  of  strangers,  as  the 
house  of  Flavian.  Yea,  it  was  so  much  the  more  his  own, 
for  being  common  to  strangers ;  for  whatever  we  possess, 
is  so  much  the  more  our  property  for  being  communicated 
to  our  poor  brethren;  there  being  no  place  where  we  may 
so  safely  lay  up  our  treasure,  as  in  the  hands  and  bellies  of 
the  poor." 

Sect.  8. — Of  their  Frugality  and  Contempt  of  the  World. 

Now  the  better  to  qualify  them  to  perform  this  duty, 
every  clergyman  was  required  to  lead  a  frugal  life;  that  is, 
to  avoid  profuseneRs,  as  well  in  their  own  private  concerns, 
as  in  giving  great  entertainments  to  the  rich;  which  is  but 
a  false-named  hospitality,  and  a  great  usurper  upon  the 
rights  and  revenues  of  the  poor.  We  may  judge  of  the 
simplicity  of  those  times  by  the  character,  which  Ammianus 
MarcelUnus,  the  heathen  historian,4  gives  of  the  Italian 

1  Pet.  Chrysoiog.  germ.  85.  p.  960.  Ustira  nrandi  centum  ad  unum,  Dews 
unum  accipit  ad  centum.  Vid.  Chrysost.  Horn.  56.  in  Matt.  xvii.  p.  507.  Ed. 
Commelin.  8  Hieron,  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.    Gloria  Episcopi  est  pau- 

perum  opibus  proridere :  ignominia  omnium  Sacerdotum  est  propriis  studere 
DWitiis.  •  Chrys.  8er.  1.  in G«»n.  torn. H.  p. 886.    El.  Front.  Dncret. 

*  Anunian.  lib.  rxvti.  p.  458.  Antistites  quosdam  provincial**  teomtat  edendi 
potandique  parcissime,  yilitas  etiam  Indumentonmi,  et  supercilia  hnnram 
spectantfa,  perpetuo  Numini  verlsqae  ejus  cultoribas,  ut  puros  commendant 
et  yerecundos. 
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bishops,  as  it  is  probable,  from  bis  own  observation  j  he 
says,  "  their  spare  diet,  and  frugal  way  of  living,  their 
cheap  clothing  and  grave  deportment,  did  recommend 
them  to  God  and  his  true  worshippers,  as  persons  of  pure 
and  modest  souls.19  This  made  those  country-biahops  more 
honourable,  in  his  opinion,  than  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
riches,  and  state,  and  splendour  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
By  a  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,1  all  the 
African  bishops  were  obliged  to  live  after  this  manner;  not 
to  affect  rich  furniture,  or  sumptuous  entertainments,  or  a 
splendid  way  of  living,  but  to  seek  to  advance  the  dignity 
find  authority  of  their  order  by  their  faith  and  holy  living. 
Some  indeed  were  for  that  other  sort  of  hospitality,  for  en- 
tertaining the  rich,  and  especially  the  magistrates,  on  pre- 
tence that  they  might  keep  an  interest  in  them,  and  be  able 
to  intercede  with  them  for  poor  criminals,  when  they  were 
condemned.  But  St  Jerom  particularly  considers  and  an- 
swers this  pretence  in  his  instructions  to  Nepotian.  "  Yoa 
must  avoid,"  says  he,9  "  giving  great  entertainments  to 
secular  men,  and  especially  those  that  are  in  great  offices. 
For  it  is  not  very  reputable  to  have  the  lictors  and  guards 
pf  a  consul  stand  waiting  at  the  doors  of  a  priest  of  Christ, 
who  himself  was  crucified  and  poor ;  nor  that  the  judge  of 
a  province  should  dine  more  sumptuously  with  you,  than  in 
the  palace.  If  it  be  pretended,  that  you  do  this  only  to  be 
able  to  intercede  with  him  for  poor  criminals ;  there  is  no 
judge  but  will  pay  a  greater  deference  and  respect  to  a 
frugal  clergyman,  than  a  rich  one,  and  show  greater  reve- 
rence to  your  sanctity,  than  your  riches.  Or  if  he  be  such 
an  one,  as  will  not  hear  a  clergyman's  intercessions  but 
only  among  his  cups,  I  should  freely  be  without  this  benefit, 
and  rather  beseech  Christ  for  the  judge  himself,  who  can 
more  speedily  and  powerfully  help  than  any  judge."  St 
Jerom  in  the  same  place8  advises  his  clerk  not  to  be  over 
free  in  receiving  other  men's  entertainments  neither.  "  For 
the  laity,""  says  he,  "  should  rather  find  us  to  be  comforters 

1  Con.  Carth.  4.  c.  15.  Ut  Episcopus  vilem  supellectilem  et  mensam  ac 
viclum  pauperein  habcat,  et  dignitatis  sub  auctoritatem  fide  et  men  I  is  vitx 
quaerat.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  *  Ibid.  Facile  coo-, 

teiunitur  Clericus,  qui  saepe  vocatus  ad  prandium,  ire  non  recusal. 
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in  their  mournings,  than  companions  in  their  feasts.    That 
clerk  will  quickly  be  contemned,  that  never  refuses  any  en- 
tertainments, when  he  is  frequently  invited  to  them."     Such 
were  the  ordinary  rules  and  directions  given  by  the  ancients, 
for  regulating  the  hospitality  and  frugality  of  the  clergy. 
But  many  bishops  and  others  far  exceeded  these  rules  in 
transcendent  heights  of  abstinence,  and  acts  of  self-denial, 
freely  chosen  and  imposed  upon   themselves,  that  they 
might  have  greater  plenty  and  superfluities  to  bestow  upon 
others.     Gregory  Nazianzen  gives  us  this  /account  of  St 
Basil,1    "  that  his  riches  was  to  possess  nothing ;  to  live 
content  with  that  little,  which  nature  requires;  to  despise 
delicacies  and  pleasures,  and  set  himself  above  the  slavery 
of  that  cruel  and  sordid  tyrant,  the  belly.     His  most  delici- 
ous and  constant  food  was  bread  and  salt  and  water;  his 
clothing  but  one  coat  and  one  gown ;  his  lodging  upon  the 
ground;  not  for  want  of  better  accommodations;  for  he  was 
metropolitan  of  Csesarea,  knd  had  considerable  revenues 
belonging  to  his  Church ;  but  he  submitted  to  this  way  of 
living  in  imitation  of  his  Saviour,  who  became  poor  for  our 
«akes,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich.19 
And  therefore  both  the  same  author,8  and  the  Church-histo- 
rians also  tell  us,8  that,  when  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  perse- 
cution under  Valens  he  was  threatened  by  one  of  the  em- 
peror's agents,  that  unless  he  would  comply  he  should  have 
all  his  goods  confiscated,  his  answer  was,  "  that  no  such 
punishment   could  reach   him,    for  he  was   possessed   of 
nothing,  unless  the  emperor  wanted  his  threadbare  clothes, 
or  a  few  books,  which  was  all  the  substance  he  was  master 
of."     St.  Jerom  gives  the  like  character  of  Exuperius,  bishop 
of  Tholouse,  who  made  other  men's  wants  always  his  own ; 
and,  like  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  pinched  and  denied  himself 
to  feed  the  poor,  bestowing  all  his  substance  upon  the 
bowels  of  Christ.     Nay,  such  was  his  frugality,  that  he 
ministered  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  basket  of  osiers,  and  the 
blood  in  a  glass  cup.     "  But  nothing,"  says  our  author,* 


1  Naz.  Oral.  20.  de  Land.  Basil,  p.  857,  ■  Naz.  ibid.  p.  840. 

*  Boson,  lib.  f  i.  c.  16.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  4.  ad  Rustic.  Nihil  illo  ditto, 

qui  corpus  Domini  canistro  vimlneo,  sanguiaem  portat  in  vitro. 
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*  could  be  more  rich  or  glorious,  than  each  *  poverty  u 
this."  It  were  easy  to  give  *  thousand  instances  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  Cyprians,  the  Austins,  the  Naaaaaeas, 
the  Paulinuses,  and  other  such  like  generous  spirits  of  the 
MB  they  lived  in;  who  contemned  the  world  with  greater 
jBeasure,  than  others  could  admire  or  enjoy  it.  But  as 
Snob  heights  of  heroic  virtues  exceeded  the  common  rule, 
fhey  are  not  ptoposed  as  the  strict  measures  of  every  nan's 
dujy,  but  only  to  excite  the  aeal  of  the  forward  and  the 
good.  It  may  be  said  of  this,  as  our  Saviour  says  of  a 
parallel  case, — "  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  sare 
they  to  whom  it  is  given;  but  he  that  ia  able  to  receive  H, 
let  him  receive  it,n 

Abct.  9.— Whether  the  Clergy  were  eadeatly  obliged  by  up  I*w  ts  |St 

with  their  Temporal "~ 


Some  indeed  would  fain  turn  this  prudential  advice  into 
a  law,  and  attempt  to  prove,  that  anciently  the  clergy  wen 
under  an  obligation  to  quit  their  temporal  poeaaasioas, 
when  they  betook  themselves  to  the  servioo  of  the  drank 
But  this  is  to  outface  the  sun  at  noon-day.  For  as  there  is 
no  just  ground  for  this  assertion,  so  there  are  the  plainest 
evidences  to  the  contrary.  Among  those  called  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons,1  there  is  one  to  this  purpose:  "  Let  the 
goods  of  the  bishop,  if  he  has  any  of  his  own,  be  kept  <fis- 
tinct  from  those  of  the  Church ;  that  when  he  dies  he  may  have 
power  to  dispose  of  them,  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  as  he 
pleases;  and  not  receive  damage  in  his  private  effects  upon 
pretence,  that  they  were  the  goods  of  the  Church.  For 
perhaps  he  has  a  wife,  or  children,  or  relations,  or  servants; 
and  it  is  but  just  both  before  God  and  man,  that  neither  the 
Church  should  suffer  for  want  of  knowing  what  belonged 
to  the  bishop,  nor  the  bishop's  relations  be  damaged  by  the 
Church,  or  come  into  trouble  upon  that  accoiint,  which 
would  be  to  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the  deceased 
bishop.19  Many  other  canons  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Church  are  to  the  same  effect4    Nor  can  it  be  pretended, 

1  Can.  Apost.  c.  40.    "Etw  favipd  rd  Uiq.  rfi  Immctw*  wp&y/ucra  (dyt  4 
ttta  fyee)  $  favtpa  rd  KvptaKd,  &c.  *  Con.  Antioch,  c.  91.    Coo, 

Agathen.  c.  48.    Con.  Garth.  8.  c.  49. 
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that  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  such  estates  as  they 
got  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  For  St.  Ambrose  plainly 
intimates,  that  the  law  left  the  clergy  in  the  full  possession 
of  their  patrimony,  or  temporal  estates,  which  they  had 
before.  For  he  brings  in  some  malcontents  among  the 
clergy  thus  complaining:1  "  What  advantage  is  it  to  me  to 
be  of  the  clergy,  to  suffer  injuries,  and  undergo  hard  labour, 
a*  if  my  own  estate  would  not  maintain  mel"  This  implies, 
th$t  men  of  estates  were  then  among  the  clergy.  And 
indeed  there  was  but  one  case,  in  which  any  clerk  could  be 
compelled  to  quit  his  possessions,  and  that  was,  when  his 
estate  was  originally  tied  to  the  service  of  the  empire,  of 
which  I  have  given  a  full  account  before.  In  all  other 
cases  it  was  matter  of  free  choice,  and  left  to  his  liberty, 
whether  he  would  dispose  of  his  estate  to  any  pious  use  or 
not  Only,  if  he  did  not,  it  was  expected  he  should  be 
more  generous  in  his  charities,  and  less  burdensome  to  the 
Church,  his  needs  being  supplied  another  way.  Though 
neither  was  this  forced  upon  him  by  any  law,  but  only 
urged  upon  reasons  of  charity;9  leaving  him  judge  of  his 
own  necessities,  and  not  forbidding  him  to  have  his  divi- 
dend in  the  Church,  if  in  his  own  prudence  he  thought  fit 
to  require  it.  Socrates8  commends  Chrysanthus,  a  Nova-* 
ttan  bishop,  upon  this  account,  that  having  an  estate  of  his 
own,  he  never  took  any  thing  of  the  Church,  save  two 
loaves  of  the  Eulogxcey  or  offerings  on  Sunday;  though  he 
does  not  once  intimate,  that  there  was  any  law  to  compel 
him  to  do  so.  As  neither  does  Prosper,  who  speaks  most 
of  any  other  against  rich  men's  taking  their  portion  in  the 
charities  of  the  Church.  He  reckons  it  indeed4  a  disho- 
nourable act  and  a  sin  in  them,  because  it  was  to  deprive 
others  of  the  Church's  charity,  who  stood  more  in  need  of 
it;  and  he  thinks,  though  a  rich  clergyman  might  keep  his 
own  estate  without  sin,  because  there  was  no  law  but  the 
law  of  perfection  to  oblige  him  to  renounce  it,  yet  it  must 

1  Ambr.  Ep.  17.     Quid  mihi  prodest  in  Clero  manere,  subire  injuria*, 
laboret  perped,  quasi  non  possit  aget  meus  me  paseere.  *  Vide  Can. 

Apost.  c  41.    Con.  Antiocji,  c  25.  8  Socrat.  lib.  vii,  c.  12. 

♦  Prosper,  de  Vit.  Contempl.  iib.ii.c.  12.    Noverint  esse  deformlus,  posses- 
sores  de  eleemosynis  pauperum  pasci. 
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be  upon  condition,  that  he  required  none  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church.1  But  he  only  delivers  this  as  his  own  pri- 
vate opinion,  and  does  not  signify,  that  there  was  then  any 
such  standing  law  in  the  Church.  In  Afiic  they  had  a 
peculiar  law  against  covetousness  in  the  time  of  St.  Austin, 
which  was,9  "  That,  if  any  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  of 
any  other  clerk,  who  had  no  estate  when  they  were  ordained* 
did  afterward  purchase  lands  in  their  own  name,  they  should 
be  impleaded  as  guilty  of  invading  the  Lord's  revenue* 
unless  upon  admonition  they  conferred  the  same  upon  the 
Church.1  For  in'  those  times  the  Church-revenues  being 
small,  no  one's  dividend  was  more  than  a  competent  main- 
tenance ;  and  therefore  it  was  presumed,  that  he,  who  could 
purchase  lands  in  such  circumstances,  must  have  been  some 
way  injurious  to  the  public  revenues  of  the  Church.  But 
in  the  same  law  it  was  provided,  that,  if  any  estate  was  left 
them  by  donation  or  inheritance,  they  might  dispose  of  it  as 
they  pleased  themselves;  for  the  Church  made  no  rules; 
but  only  gave  her  advice,  in  such  cases  as  these;  exhorting 
her  wealthy  clergy  to  greater  degrees  of  liberality,  but  not 
demanding  their  estates  to  have  them  at  her  own  disposal. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  clergymen,  who  had  no  visible 
estates  of  their  own,  and  were  single  men,  and  had  no  poor 
families  to  provide  for,  were  busily  intent  upon  growing 
rich  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church ;  this  was  always 
esteemed  a  scandalous  covetousness,  and  accordingly  pro- 
secuted with  sharp  invectives  by  St.  Jerom*  and  others  of 
the  ancient  writers.  So  much  of  the  laws  of  charity,  which 
concerned  the  ancient  clergy. 

1  Prosper,  de  Vit.  Con  tempi,  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  Illi  qui  tam  infirrai  sunt,  at 
possessionibus  suis  renunciare  non  possint ;  si  ea  quae  accepturi  erant,  dis- 
pensatori  relinquant,  nihil  habentibus  conferenda,  sine  peccato  possident  sua. 
•  Con.  Carth.  3.  c.  49.  Placuit,  ut  Episcopi,  Presbytcri,  Diaconi,  vel  qui- 
cunque  Clerici,  qui  nihil  habentes  ordinantur,  et  tempore  episcopates  vel  ele- 
ricatus  sui,  agios  vel  queecunque  prsdia  nomine  suo  comparant,  tanquam 
reruni  divinarum  invasionis  criminc  teneantur  obnoxii,  nisi  admoniti  Ecclesic 
eadein  ipsa  contulerint.  8  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.     Nonnulli  sunt 

dhiores  monachi,  quam  fuerant  sec u lares  ;  et  Clerici  qui  possideant  opes  sub 
Christo  paupere,  quas  sub  locuplete  et  fallace  Diabolo  non  habuerant:  ut 
suspiret  eos  Ecclesia  divites,  quos  inundus  tenuit  ante  mend  i  cos. 
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Sect.  10.— Of  their  great  Care  to  be  inoffensive  with  their  Tongues. 

I  might  here  give  a  character  of  their  meekness,  modesty, 
^gravity,  humility,  and  several  other  virtues,  which  Nazianzen 
•describes  in  the  person  of  his  own  father ;  but  I  shall  but 
take  notice  of  two  things  more,  which  concerned  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  and  those  are  the  laws  relating  first  to 
their  words,  and  secondly  to  their  fame  and  reputation. 
For  their  words,  they,  who  were  to  teach  others  the  most 
difficult  part  of  human  conduct,  the  government  of  the 
tongue,  were  highly  concerned  to  be  examples  to  the  peo- 
ple as  well  in  word  as  action.  And  to  this  purpose  the  laws 
were  very  severe  against  all  manner  of  licentious  discourse 
in  their  conversation.  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  .has 
three  canons  together  upon  this  head ;  one  of  which1  for- 
bids scurrility,  and  buffoonery,  or  that  foolish  talking  and 
jesting  with  obscenity,  which  the  Apostle  calls,  Bw/xoXoxfa, 
under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  Another9  threatens  such 
with  excommunication,  as  use  to  swear  by  the  name  of  any 
creature.  And  a  third  canon3  menaces  the  same  punish- 
ment to  such  as  sing  at  any  public  entertainments,  St 
Jerom*  particularly  cautions  his  clerk  against  detraction, 
because  of  the  temptation  he  may  lie  under  either  to  conv- 
mit  the  sin  himself,  or  give  way  to  it  in  others,  by  hearken- 
ing to  and  reporting  false  suggestions  after  them.  Which 
is  much  the  same  thing ;  "  for  no  slanderer  tells  his  story  to 
one  that  is  not  willing  to  hear  him."  "  An  arrow/1  says 
be,  "  never  fixes  upon  a  stone,  but  often  recoils  back,  and 
wounds  him  that  shoots  it  Therefore  let  the  detracter 
learn  to  be  less  forward  and  busy,  by  your  unwillingness  to 
hear  his  detraction."  St.  Chrysoetom*  takes  notice  of  this 
vice,  as  most  incident  to  inferiors,  whom  enw  and  emulation 


1  Con.  Carth.  It.  c.  60.    Clericnm  scarrilem,  et  verbis  turpibus  joculatorem, 
»b  officio  detrahendura.  *  Ibid.  c.  61.    Clericura  per 

jcreaturas  juranlem  acerrime  objurgandum.    Si  perstiterit  in  vitio,  exconv 
municandum.  8  Ibid.  c.  62.    Clericuin  inter  epulas  cantantem  supra- 

dictae  sent  entice  severitate  coercendum.  ♦  Hieron.  Ep.  9.  ad  Nepot, 

Nequc  verd  ilia  justa  est  excusatio,— referentibus  aliis,  Jnjuriam  facere  oon 
possum.    Nemo  invito  auditori  libenter  refcrt,  Ac.  *  Chrys.  de  8a» 

cerd.  lib.  v.  c.  8. 
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too  often  prompt  to  detract  from  the  authority  and  virtues 
of  their  bishop;  especially  when  they  are  grown  popular 
and  admired  for  their  own  eloquent  preaching1;  then,  if  they 
be  of  a  bold  and  arrogant  and  vain-glorious  temper,  their 
business  is  to  deride  him  in  private,  and  detract  from  bis 
authority,  and  make  themselves  every  thing  by  lessening 
his  just  character  and  power.    Upon  this  hint  our  author 
also  takes  occasion  to  show,  what  an  extraordinary  courage 
and  spirit,  and  how  divine  and  even  a  temper  a  bishop 
ought  to  have,  that  by  such  temptations,  and   a   thousand 
others  of  the  like  nature,  he  be  not  overwhelmed  either 
with  anger  or  envy  on  the  one  hand,  or  insuperable  sorrow 
and  dejection  of  mind  on  the  other.     St.  Jerom  recommends 
another  virtue  of  the  tongue  to  his  clerk,  which  ia  of  great 
use  in  conversation;  and  that  is  the  keeping1  of  secrets,  and 
knowing  when  to  be  silent,  especially  about  the  affliirs  of 
great  men.    "  Your  office,"  says  he,1  "  requires  you  to  visit 
the  sick,  and  thereby  you  become  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
milies of  matrons  and  their  children,  and  are  entrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  noble  men.     You  ought  therefore  to  keep 
not  only  a  chaste  eye,  but  also  a  chaste  tongue.     And  as  it 
is  not  your  business  to  be  talking  of  the  beauties  of  women, 
so  neither  to  let  one  house  know  from  you  what  was  done 
in  another.     For  if  Hippocrates  adjured  his  disciples,  be- 
fore he  taught  them,  and  made  them  take  an  oath  of  silence; 
if  he  formed  them  in  their  discourse,  their  gait,  their  meek- 
ness, and  modesty,  their  habit,  and  their  whole  morals; 
how  much  more  ought  we,   who  have  the  care   of  soul* 
committed  to  us,  to  love  the  houses  of  all  Christians,  as  if 
they  were  our  own  1"     He  means,   that  the  clergy  should 
be   formed   to   the   art  of    silence,  as  carefully  as   Hip- 
pocrates taught  his  scholars;  that  the  peace  and  unity  of 
Christian  families  might  not  be  disturbed  or  discomposed 
by  revealing  the  secrets  of  one  to  another;  which  it  is  cer- 
tain no  one  will  do,  that  has  the  property,  which  St  Jerom 
requires,  of  loving  every  Christian  family  as  his  own. 


1  Hieron.  Ep.  ii.  ad  Nepotian. 
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Sect.  11. — Of  their  Care  to  guard  against  Suspicion  of  Evil. 

2dly.  As  they  were  thus  taught  to  be  inoffensive  both  in 
word  and  deed,  and  thereby  secure  a  good  name  and  repu- 
tation among  men,  which  was  necessary  for  the  due  exer- 
cise of  their  function ;  so,  because  it  was  possible  their  cre- 
dit might  be  impaired,  not  only  by  the  commission  of  real 
evil,  but  by  the  very  appearance  and  suspicion  of  it,  the 
laws  of  the  Church  upon  this  account  were  very  exact  in 
requiring  them  to  set  a  guard  upon  their  whole  deportment, 
and  avoid  all  suspicious  actions,  that  might  give  the  least 
umbrage  or  handle  to  an  adversary  to  reproach  them.  It 
was  not  enough  in  this  case,  that  a  man  kept  a  good  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God,  but  he  must  provide  or  forecast 
for  honest  things  m  the  sight  of  men.  And  this  was  the 
more  difficult,  because  men  are  apt  to  be  querulous  against 
the  clergy,  as  St.  Chrysostom  observes,  some  through 
weakness  and  imprudence,  others  through  malice,  easily 
wising  complaints  and  accusations  without  any  just  ground, 
and  difficultly  hearkening  to  any  reasons  or  apologies,  that 
they  can  offer  in  their  own  defence.  But  the  more  queru- 
lous and  suspicious  men  are,  the  more  watchful  it  becomes 
the  clergy  to  be  against  unjust  surmises,  that  they  may  cut 
off  occasion  from  them  that  desire  occasion  to  accuse  or 
reproach  them.  To  this  end  t\ey  are  to  use  the  utmost 
diligence  and  precaution  to  guard  against  the  ill  opinions 
of  men,  by  avoiding  all  actions  that  are  of  a  doubtful  or 
suspicious  nature.  *'For,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,1  "  if  the 
holy  Apostle  St.  Paul  was  afraid,  lest  he  should  have  been 
suspected  of  theft  by  the  Corinthians ;  and  upon  that  account 
took  others  into  the  administration  of  their  charity  with 
himself,  that  no  one  might  have  the  least  pretence  to  blame 
him ;  how  much  more  careful  should  we  be  to  cut  off  all 
occasions  of  sinister  opinions  and  suspicions,  however  false 
or  unreasonable  they  may  be,  or  disagreeeble  to  our  cha- 
racter? For  none  of  us  can  be  so  far  removed  from  any 
sin,  as  St.  Paul  was  from  theft;  yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
contemn  the  suspicions  of  the  vulgar;  he  did  not  trust  to 

1  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  vi.  c.  9. 
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the  reputation,  which  both  his  miracles  and  the  integrity  of 
his  life  had  generally  gained  him :  but  on  the  contrary  he 
imagined  such  suspicions  and  jealousies  might  arise  in  the 
hearts  of  some  men,  and  therefore  he  took  care  to  prevent 
them ;  not  suffering  them  to  arise  at  all,  but  timely  fore- 
seeing, and  prudently  forestalling  them ;  providing,  as  he? 
says,  for  honest  things  not  only  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
also  in  the  sight  of  men.  The  same  care  and  much  greater 
should  we  take,  not  only  to  dissipate  and  destroy  the  ilf 
opinions  men  may  have  entertained  of  us,  but  to  foresee 
afar  off  from  what  causes  they  may  spring,  and  to  cut  off 
before  hand  the  very  occasions  ana  pretences  from  whence 
they  may  grow.  Which  is  much  easier  to  be  done,  than  to 
extinguish  them  when  they  are  risen,  which  will  then  be 
very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible ;  besides  that  their  being 
raised  will  give  great  scandal  and  offence,  and  wound  the 
consciences  of  many."  Thus  that  holy  lather  argues  upon 
this  point,  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  nervously 
and  strenuously,  to  show  the  clergy  their  obligations  to 
use  their  utmost  prudence  to  foresee  and  prevent  scandal, 
by  avoiding  all  actions  of  a  doubtful  and  suspicious:  nature. 
St.  Jerom  *  gives  his  clerk  the  same  instructions,  to  guard 
against  suspicions,  and  take  care  beforehand  to  minister  no 
probable  grounds  for  raising  any  feigned  stories*  concerning 
him.  If  his  office  required  him  to  visit  the  widows  or  vir- 
gins of  the  Church,  he  should  never  go  to  them  alone,  but 
always  take  some  other  persons  of  known  probity  and  gra- 
vity with  him,  from  whose  company  he  would  receive  no 
defamation. 

Sect.  12.— Laws  relating  to  this  Matter* 

Nor  was  this  only  the  private  direction  of  St.  Jerom,  but 
a  public  rule  of  the  Church.  For  in  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  this  canon  was  enacted,9  "  that  neither  bishop 
nor  presbyter,  nor  any  other  clerk  should  visit  the  widows 


I 


1  Hitron,  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepot.  Caveto  omnes  suspiciones;  et  quicquid  proba- 
bility flngi  potest,  ne  fingatur,  ante  devita,  &c.  «  Con.  Carth.  Hi. 
c.  25.  Nee  Episcopi,  aut  Presbyteri,  soli  habeant  accessura  ad  hujttsmodf 
forainas,  nisi  aut  Clerici  prssentes  sint,  ant  graves  aliqui  Christian!, 
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and  virgins  alone,  but  in  the  company  and  presence  of  some 
other  of  the  clergy,  or  some  grave  Christians."  And  in  the 
first  council  of  Carthage,1  and  the  council  of  Epone,9  there 
are  canons  to  the  same  purpose. 

Sbct.  IS. — An  Aecount  of  the  AgaptUe,  and  Svvefoaffrot,  and  the  Lays  of  the 

Church  made  against  them. 

The  great  council  of  Nice  8  made  another  order  upon  the 

same  grounds,  to  prevent  all  sinister  opinions,  "  that  none 

of  the  unmarried  clergy,  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  or  any 

other  should  have  any  woman,  that  was  a  stranger,  and  not 

one  of  their   kindred,    to   dwell  with  them ;  save  only  a 

mother,  a  sister,   or  an  aunt,    or  some  such  persons,  with 

whom  they  might   live   without   suspicion."      They,   who 

hence  conclude,  that  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  cohabit 

with  their  wives,   which  they  had  married  before  ordination, 

are  sufficiently  exposed  by  Oothofred,4  as  ignorant  of  the 

true  import  of  the  original  word,  Suvffaraieroc,  which  never 

denotes  a  wife,   but  always  a  stranger,  in  opposition  to 

those  of  one's  kindred.     And  it  is  evident,  the  canon  was 

made  not  upon  the  account  of  the  married  clergy,  but  the 

unmarried,  to  prevent  suspicion  and  evil  reports,  that  might 

easily  arise  from  their  familiar  conversation  with  women, 

that  were  not  of  their  kindred  or  near  relations.    We  may  be 

satisfied  of  this  from  a   law  of  Honorius  and  Theodosius 

Junior,    which   was  made    in  pursuance   of   the  Nicene 

canon,  and  is  still  extant  in  both  the  Codes,6  where  first  having 

forbidden  the  clergy  to  cohabit  with  any  strange  women, 

who  by  some  were  taken  in  under  the  title  and  appellation 

1  Con.  Carth.  i.  c.  3.  *  Con.  Epaunens.  c.  20.  *  Con.  Nicen. 

C.  8.  Mi)  fgfiwxt  GvvkuraKTOV  «xav'  *"MV  «  f*»)  <zpa,  nyr'spa,  j)  ddt\<pr)vy  j} 
Btlavj  &c.  *  Gothofred.  Not.  in.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  2.  de 

Epise.  leg.  44.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  xvi.    tit.  9.  de  Episc.  leg.  44.  It.  Cod. 

Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  S.  leg.  19.  Eum  qui  probabilem  seculo  disciplinam  agit,  deco- 
lari  consortio  sororie  appellationis  non  decet.  Quicunque  igitur  cujuscunque 
gradfts  sacerdotio  fulciuntur,  Tel  clericatus  honore  censentur,  extraneartmi 
t ibi  mulierum  interdicta  consortia  cognoscant ;  hac  eis  tanlum  facilitate  con- 
cessit, ut  matres,  Alias,  atque  germanas  intra  domorum  suarum  sepU  conti- 
neant.  In  his  enim  nihil  sevi  criminis  existimari  foedus  naturale  permittit. 
Illas  etiam  non  relinqui  castitatis  hortatur  affectio  que  ante  sacerdotium  mari- 
torum  legitimam  meruere  conjugium.  Neque  enim  Clericis  iucompetenter 
adjuncts  sunt,  que  dignos  sacerdotio  tiros  sua  eonversatione  fecerunt. 
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of  sisters;  and  having  named   what  perms*  they  might 
lawfully  entertain  in  their  booses,  via,  mothers,  daughters, 
and  sisters,  because  natural  consanguinity  would  prevent  all 
suspicion  of  these ;   lest  not  excepting  of  wires  might  seem 
to  exclude  them  also,  a  particular  clause  is  added  concern- 
ing them, "  that  such,  as  were  married  before  their  husbands 
were  ordained,  should  not  be  relinquished  upon  pretence  of 
chastity,  but  rather  be  retained  upon  that  account;  it  being 
but  reasonable  that  they  should  be  joined  to  their,  husbands, 
who  by  their  conversation  made  their  husbands  worthy  of  the 
priesthood."    The  SroffouKroc  then,  or  stranger*,   who  in 
these  laws  are  forbidden  to  cohabit  with  the  clergy,  are  not 
their  lawful  wives,  but  others,  who  were  taken  in  under  the 
name  of  sisters,  as  that  law  of  Honorius,  and  other  ancient 
writers1  intimate  they  were  called  by  tho«e  that  entertained 
them.      St.  Jerom  *  and  Epiphanhis  *  tell  us,    they   were 
also  known  by  the  name  of  AgapeUe,  \Ayorara1,   that  is, 
beloved.    So  that  all  these  several  names  signify  but  that 
one  sort  of  persons,   most  commonly  called  strangers,  Ex- 
trpnece,  and  StWcrcunvx,  whose  conversation  was  suspicious, 
and  therefore  so  often  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  die  Church. 
They  were  commonly  some  of  the  virgins  belonging  to  the 
Church,  whom  they,  that  entertained  them,  pretended  only  to 
love  as  sisters  with  a  chaste  love.   But  their  manner  of  con- 
versing was  sometimes  so  very  scandalous,  that  it  justly 
gave  great  offence  to  all  sober  and  modest  persons ;  and 
had  not  the  Church  always  interposed  with  her  severest 
censures,  it  must  have  made  her  liable  to  as  great  reproach. 
For  it  appears   from  the   complaints  of  St.  Cyprian,*  St. 
Jerom,*  and  others,  that  the  practice  of  some  was  very 
intolerable.    For  they  not  only  dwelt  together  in  the  same 
house,  but  lodged  in  the  same  room,  and  sometimes  in  the 
same  bed ;  and  yet  would  be  thought  innocent,  and  called 


1  Vid.  Con.  Ancyr.  c.  19.  *  Hieron.  Bp.  29.  ail  fiustoch.  p.  1S8.  •Epi- 
phan.Her.  OS.Origen.  n.  9.  ♦  Cypr.  Ep.6.  al.  14.  Ep.7.  aL  IS.  Ep.QS.al.4. 
*  Hieron.  Ep.  22.  ad  Eustoch.  d*  Virgin.  8er?and.  Unde  in  Ecclesias  Agf 
petarum  pestis  introiit  ?  Unde  sine  nuptiis  aliud  nomen  uxorura  ?  Immo  undt 
novum  concubinarnm  genus  ?  Plus  inferam :  Unde  meretrfces  nnivirse  1  Qtft 
»&dem  domo,  uno  cubiculo,  ssepe  uno  tenentur  et  lectulo;  et  suspioosos  bos 
vocant,  si  aliquid  existimamns. 
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libera  uncharitable  and  suspicious,  that  entertained  any 
lard  thoughts  of  them.  But  the  Church  did  not  regard 
rain  words,  but  treated  them  as  they  justly  deserved, 
is  persons  that  used  a  scandalous  and  indecent  liberty, 
ind  who  were  the  very  pests  and  plagues  of  the  Church. 
Cyprian1  commends  Pomponius  for  excommunicating  a 
ieacoa,  who  had  been  found  guilty  in  this  kind.  And 
the  council  of  Antioch9  alleged  this  among  other  rea- 
sons for  their  deposing  Paulus  Samosatensis  from  his 
bishopric.  In  the  following  ages,  besides  the  councils  of 
Nice  and  Ancyra  already  mentioned,  we  meet  with  many 
other  canons  made  upon  this  account,  as  in  the  second 
council  of  Aries,*  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  councils  of 
Carthage,*  the  council  of  Eliberis,*  and  Lerida,6  and  many 
Others  prohibiting  the  clergy  to  entertain  any  women,  who 
were  strangers,  and  not  of  their  near  relations,  under  pain 
of  deprivation.  The  intent  of  all  which  canons  was  to 
oblige  the  clergy,  not  only  to  live  innocently  in  the  sight  of 
Sod,  but  also  unblameably,  and  without  suspicion,  and 
censure  in  the  sight  of  men.  It  being  more  especially  ne- 
cessary for  men  of  their  function  to  maintain  not  only  a 
grood  conscience,  but  a  good  name ;  the  one  for  their  own 
sake,  the  other  for  the  sake  of  their  neighbours : 7  that  men 
might  neither  be  tempted  to  blaspheme  the  ways  of  God, 
by  suspecting  the  actions  of  holy  men  to  be  impure,  when 
they  were  not  so ;  nor  be  induced  to  imitate  such  practices, 
is  they  at  least  imagined  to  be  evil ;  either  of  which  would 
turn  to  the  destruction  of  their  souls.  So  that  it  was  cruelty 
and  inhumanity,  as  St.  Austin  concludes,  for  a  man,  in  such 
circumstances  to  neglect  and  'disregard  his  own  reputation. 

Sect.  14. — Malevolent  and  unavoidable  Suspicions  to  be  contemned. 

But  it  might  happen,  that  a  man,  after  the  utmost  human 
caution  and  prudence  that  could  be  used,  might  not  be  able 
to  avoid  the  malevolent  suspicions  of  ill-disposed  men :  for 


1  Cypr.  Ep.  62.  al.  4.  ad.  Pompon.     *  Epist.  Synod,  ap.  Euseb.  libt  rii.  c.  SO. 
1  Con.  Arelat.  ii.  c.  3.  4  Con.  Carth.  I.  c.  8.  et  4.     Carth  iii.  c.  17. 

Carth.  ir.  c.  46.  *  Con.  Eliber.  c.  27.  •  Con.  llerdens.  c.  15. 

'  Aug.  de  Bono  Viduitat.   c.  xxii.  torn.  4.      Nobis  necessaria  est  vita  nostra, 
Uils  fama  nostra,  Ac. 
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our  blessed  Lord,  whose  innocence  and  conduct  were  both 
equally  divine,  could  not  in  his  converse  with  men  wholly 
escape  them.  Now  in  this  case  the  Church  could  pre- 
jscribe  no  other  rule,  but  that  of  patience  and  Christian  coo* 
solation,  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his  Apostles;1  "  Blessed 
are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake; 
rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  it 
heaven.*'  "When  we  have  done,"  says  St  Austin,9  "aH 
that  in  justice  and  prudence  we  could  to  preserve  our  good 
name,  if  after  that  some  men,  notwithstanding,  will  endea- 
vour to  blemish  our  reputation,  and  blacken  our  character, 
cither  by  false  suggestions  or  unreasonable  suspicions,  let 
conscience  be  our  comfort,  nay,  plainly  our  joy,  that  great 
is  our  reward  in  heaven.  For  this  reward  is  the  wages  of 
our  warfare,  whilst  we  behave  ourselves  as  good  soldiers  of 
Christ,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report 
and  good  report." — So  much  of  the  laws  of  the  Church,  re* 
luting-  to  the  life  and  conyersation  of  the  ancient  clergy. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Laws  more  particularly  relating  to  the  Exercise  of  tke 
Duties  and  Offices  of  their  Function. 

Sect.  I. — The  Clergy  obliged  to  lead  a  studious  Life. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  such  laws  as  more  immediately 
related  to  their  function,  and  the  several  offices  and  duties 
belonging  to  it.  In  speaking  of  which,  because  many  of 
these  offices  will  come  more  fully  to  be  considered  hereaf- 
ter, when  we  treat  of  the  liturgy  and  service  of  the  Church, 
I  shall  here  speak  chiefly  of  such  duties,  as  were  required  of 
them  by  way  of  general  qualification,  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  go  through  the  particular  duties  of  their  function. 
Such  was,  in  the  first  place,  their  obligation  to  lead  a  stu- 


1  Mat.?.  II.  *  Aug.  ibid. 
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dious  life.  For  since,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes,1 
the  meanest  arts  could  not  be  obtained  without  much  time, 
and  labour,  and  toil,  spent  therein  ;  it  were  absurd  to  think, 
that  the  art  of  wisdom,  which  comprehends  the  knowledge 
of  things  human  and  divine,  and  comprises  every  thing  that 
is  noble  and  excellent,  was  so  light  and  vulgar  a  thing,  as 
that  a  man  needed  no  more  but  a  wish  or  a  will  to  obtain  it. 
Some  indeed,  he  complains,9  were  of  this  fond  opinion, 
and  therefore,  before  they  had  well  passed  the  time  of  theif 
childhood,  or  knew  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  or  how  well  to  read  them,  if  they  had  but 
got  two  or  three  pious  words  by  heart,  or  had  read  a  few  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  put  on  a  grave  habit,  which  made 
some  outward  show  of  piety,  they  had  the  vanity  to  think, 
they  were  qualified  for  the  government  of  the  Church. 
They  then  talked  nothing  but  of  Samuel's  sanctification  from 
his  cradle,  and  thought  themselves  profound  scribes,  and 
great  rabbies  and  teachers,  sublime  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  and  were  for  interpreting  the  Scripture,  not  by 
the  letter,  but  after  a  spiritual  way,  propounding  their  own 
dreams  and  fancies,  instead  of  the  divine  oracles,  to  the 
people.  This,  he  complains,  was  for  want  of  that  study 
and  labour,  which  ought  to  be  the  continual  employment  of 
persons,  who  take  upon  them  the  offices  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion. St.  Chrysostom  pursue*  this  matter  a  little  further, 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  continual  labour  and  study  in  a 
clergyman,  from  the  work  and  business  he  has  upon  his 
hand,  each  part  of  which  requires  great  sedulity  and  appli- 
cation. For,  first,3  he  ought  to  be  qualified  to  minister 
suitable  remedies  to  the  several  maladies  and  distempers  of 
men's  souls ;  the  cure  of  which  requires  greater  skill  and 
labour  than  the  cure  of  their  bodily  distempers.  And  this  is 
only  to  be  done  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  there- 
fore required,  that  he  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  it."  Then  again,4  he  must  be  able  to  stop 
the  months  of  all  gainsayers,  Jews,  gentiles*  and  heretics, 
who  had  different  arts  and  different  weapons  to  assault  the 


INaz.Ormt.  i.  de  Fug.  torn. i.  p. 22.  "Ibid. p.  21.  8Chrys. 

de  Sacerd.  lib.  It.  c.  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  ir.  c.  4. 

VOL.  I.  3  u 
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truth  by;  and  unless  he  exactly  understood  all  their  falla- 
cies and  sophisms,  and  knew  the  true  art  of  making*  a  proper 
defence,  he  would  be  in  danger  not  only  of  suffering  each 
of  them  to  make  spoil  and  devastation  of  the  Church,  but  of 
encouraging  one  error,  whilst  he  was  opposing  another." 
For  nothing  was  more  common,  than  for  ignorant  and  un- 
skilful disputants  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  as  he 
shows  in  the  controversies,  which  the  Church  had  with  the 
Marcionites  and  Valentinians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jews 
on  the  other,  about  the  law  of  Moses;  and  the  dispute 
about  the  Trinity  between  the  Arians  and  Sabellians.  Now, 
unless  a  man  was  well  skilled  and  exercised  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  true  art  and  rules  of  disputation,  which  could 
not  be  attained  without  continual  study  and  labour,  he  con- 
cludes, "  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  hi* 
ground,  and  the  truth,  as  he  ought,  against  so  many  subtle 
and  wily  opposers."  Upon  this  he  inculcates l  that  direc- 
tion of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  iv.  13.  "  Give  attend- 
ance to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine :  meditate  upon 
these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them,  that  thy  profiting 
may  appear  to  all  men.91  Thirdly,  he  shows,9  "  how  difficult 
and  laborious  a  work  it  was  to  make  continual  homilies  and 
set  discourses  to  the  people,  who  were  become  very  severe 
judges  of  the  preacher's  composures,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  rehearse  any  part  of  another  man's  work,  nor  so 
much  as  to  repeat  his  own  upon  a  second  occasion.  Here 
his  task  was  something  the  more  difficult,  because  men  had 
generally  nice  and  delicate  palates,^  and  were  inclined  to 
-  hear  sermons  as  they  heard  plays,  more  for  pleasure  than 
profit.  Which  added  to  the  preacher's  study  and  labour; 
who,  though  he  was  to  contemn  both  popular  applause  and 
eensure,  yet  was  also  to  have  such  a  regard  to  his  audi- 
tory, as  that  they  might  hear  him  with  pleasure  to  their 
edification  and  advantage."  "And* the  more  famed  and 
eloquent  the  preacher  was,  so  much  the  more  careful  and 
studious  ought  he  to  be,  that  he  may  always  answer  his 
character,  and  not  expose  himself  to  the  censures  and  accu* 

1  Chrys.  Ibid.  lib.  if.  c.  8.  *  Ibid.  lib.  v.  c  I-  •  Ibid, 

lib,  ▼.  e.jft. 
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sations  of  the  people."  These  and  the  like  arguments  does 
that  holy  father  urge,  to  short  how  much  it  concerns  men 
of  the  sacred  calling  to  devote  themselves  to  a  studious  and 
laborious  life,  that  they  may  be  the  better  qualified  thereby 
to  answer  the  several  indispensible  duties  of  their  functions. 

Sect.  2.— No  Pleas  allowed  as  just  Apologies  for  the  contrary. 

Some  indeed,  St.  Chrysostom  says,  were  ready  to  plead 
3ven  the  Apostle's  authority  for  their  ignorance,  and  almost 
ralue  themselves  for  want  of  learning,  because  the  Apostle 
says  of  himself,  that  he  was  rude  in  speech.  But  to  this 
the  holy  father  justly  replies,1  "  that  this  was  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  great  Apostle,  and  vainly  urged  to  excuse 
any  man's  sloth  and  negligence  in  not  attaining  to  those 
necessary  parts  of  knowledge,  which  the  clerical  life  re- 
quired. If  the  utmost  heights  and  perfections  of  exotic 
eloquence  had  been  rigidly  exacted  of  the  clergy ;  if  they 
bad  been  to  speak  always  with  the  smoothness  of  Isocrates, 
:>r  the  loftiness  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  majesty  of  Thucy- 
iides,  or  the  sublimity  of  Plato ;  then  indeed  it  might  be 
pertinent  to  allege  this  testimony  of  the  Apostle.  But  rude- 
less  of  style,  in  comparison  of  such  eloquence,  may  be 
dlowed ;  provided  men  be  otherwise  qualified  with  know- 
edge,  and  ability  to  preach  and  dispute  accurately  con- 
cerning the  doctrines  of  faith  and  religion ;  as  St.  Paul 
vas,  whose  talents  in  that  kind  have  made  him  the  wonder 
ind  admiration  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust 
X)  accuse  him  of  rudeness  of  speech,  who  by  his  discourses 
confounded  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  wrought  many  intp 
be  opinion,  that  he  was  the  Mercury  of  the  gentiles.  Such 
proofs  of  his  power  of  persuasion  were  sufficient  evidence, 
bat  he  had  spent  some  pains  in  this  way;  and  therefore  his 
mthority  was  fondly  abused  to  patronise  ignorance  and 
doth,  whose  example  was  so  great  a  reproach  to  them." 
Dthers  again  there  were,  who  placed  the  whole  of  a  minister 
n  a  good  life,  and  that  was  made  another  excuse  for  the 
vant  of  knowledge  and  study,  and  the  art  of  preaching  and 
lisputing.  But  to  this  St.  Chrysostom  also  replies,9  "  that 
>p^— — » — —  ■    — — —      ■  — — ^— — —  ■  '■  »^— — .      ■  ■■ 

1  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  a  Ibid.  c.  S  el  9. 
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both  these  qualifications  were  required  in  a  priest;  he  must 
not  only  do,  but  teach  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  guide 
others  by  his  word  and  doctrine,  as  well  as  his  practice: 
each  of  these  had  their  part  in  his  office,  and  were  necessary 
to  assist  one  another,  in  order  to  consummate  men's  edifi- 
cation. For  otherwise,  when  any  controversy  should  arise 
about  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  Scripture  was  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  error ;  what  would  a  good  life  avail  in  this  case? 
What  would  it  signify  to  have  been  diligent  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  if  after  all  a  man,  through  gross  ignorance  and 
unskilfulness  in  the  Word  of  Truth,  fell  into  heresy ,  and  cut 
himself  off  from  the  body  of  the  Church  ?  as  he  knew  many 
that  had  done  so.  But  admit  a  man  should  stand  firm  him- 
self, and  not  be  drawn  away  by  the  adversaries ;  yet  when 
the  plain  and  simple  people,  who  are  under  his  care,  shall 
observe  their  leader  to  be  baffled,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  arguments  of  a  subtle  opposer,  they  will  be 
ready  to  impute  this  not  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 
advocate, as  the  badness  of  his  cause:  and  so,  by  one  man's 
ignorance,  a  whole  people  shall  be  carried  headlong  to  utter 
destruction;  or  at  least  be  so  shaken  in  their  faith,  that  they 
shall  not  stand  firm  for  the  future."  St.  Jerom '  gives  also 
a  smart  rebuke  to  this  plea,  telling  his  clerk,  "  that  the 
plain  and  rustic  brother  should  not  value  himself  upon  his 
sanctity,  and  despise  knowledge;  as  neither  should  the 
artful  and  eloquent  speaker  measure  his  holiness  by  his 
tongue.  For  though  of  two  imperfections  it  was  better  to 
have  a  holy  ignorance,  than  a  vicious  eloquence ;  yet  to 
consummate  a  priest,  both  qualifications  were  necessary, 
and  he  must  have  knowledge,  as  well  as  sanctity,  to  fit  him 
for  the  several  duties  of  his  function."  Thus  did  those  holy 
instructors  plead  against  ignorance  in  the  clergy,  and  urge 
them  with  proper  arguments  to  engage  them  upon  a  stu- 
dious life,  which  was  the  only  way  to  furnish  them  with 
sufficient  abilities  to  discharge  many  weighty  duties  of  their 
function. 


1  Hieron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Nee  rusticus  et  taraen  simplex  frater  idtd 
$e  sanctum  putct,  si  nihil  noverit :  nee  peritus  et  eloquens  in  lingua  sestimet 
sail  cti  tat  era.  Multoque  melius  est  e  duo  bus  imperfectfs  rusticiutem  sancUa 
habere,  quara  eloquentiam  peecatricera. 
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Sect.  3.— Their  chief  Studies  to  be  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  approved 

Writers  and  Canons  of  the  Church. 

» 

But  it  was  not  all  sorts  of  studies  that  they  equally  re* 
commended,  but  chiefly  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
as  being  the  fountains  of  that  learning,  which  was  most 
proper  for  their  calling,  and  which  upon  all  occasions  they 
were  to  make  use  of.  "  For,"  as  St.  Chryspstom  observes,1 
"  in  the  way  of  administering  spiritual  physic  to  the  souls 
of  men,  the  Word  of  God  was  instead  of  every  thing  that 
was  used  in  the  cure  of  bodily  distempers.  It  was  instru- 
ment, and  diet,  and  air ;  it  was  instead  of  medicine,  and  fire, 
and  knife;  if  caustics  or  incisions  were  necessary,  they 
were  to  be  done  by  this;  and  if  this  did  not  succeed,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  try  other  means.  This  was  it,  that  was 
to  raise  and  comfort  the  dejected  soul,  and  tafco  down  and 
pssuage  the  swelling  tumors  and  presumptions  of  the  con- 
fident. By  this  they  were  both  to  cut  off  what  was  super- 
fluous, and  supply  what  was  wanting,  and  do  every  thing 
that  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  cure  of  souls.  By  this 
all  heretics  and  aliens  were  to  be  convinced,  and  all  the 
plots  of  Satan  to  be  countermined :  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary,  that  the  ministers  of  God  should  be  very  diligent 
in  studying  the  Scriptures,  that  the  word  of  Christ  might 
dwell  richly  in  them."  This  was  necessary  to  qualify  them 
^specially  for  preaching;  since,  as  St  Jerom  rightly  notes,9 
"the  best  commendation  of  a  sermon  was  to  have  it  seasoned 
well  with  Scripture  rightly  applied,"  Besides,  the  custom 
of  expounding  the  Scripture  occasionally,  many  times  as  it 
was  read,  required  a  man  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
parts  of  it,  and  to  understand  both  the  phrase  and  sense, 
and  doctrines,  and  mysteries  of  it,  that  he.  might  be  ready 
upon  all  occasions  to  discourse  pertinently  and  usefully 
upon  them.     And  to  this  purpose  some  canons  appointed,8' 

1  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  et  4.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  8.  ad  Nepot. 

Sermo  Presbyteri  Sen ptur arum  lectione  conditus  sit.  Nolo  te  declamatorem 
esse  et  rabulam,  garrulumque  sine  ratione,  sed  mysteriorura  perituin,  &e. 
*  Con.  Tolet.  S.  c.  7.  Quia  solent  crebrd  mensis  otiose  fabula?  interponi,  in 
omni  sacerdotali  convivio  lectio  Scripturarum  divinarum  misceatur :  per  hoc 
enim  et  anima?  aedificantur  in  bonum,  et  fabulae  non  necessarian  problbentur. 
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"  that  their  most  vacant  hours,  the  times  of  eating1  and 
drinking,  should  not  pass  without  some  portion  of  Scripture 
read  to  them ;  partly  to  exclude  all  other  trifling  and  un- 
necessary discourse,  and  partly  to  afford  them  proper 
themes  and  subjects  to  exercise  themjselves  upon  to  edifi- 
cation and  advantage."  St.  Jerom1  commends  his  friend 
Nepotian  for  this,  "  that  at  all  feasts  he  was  used  to  pro- 
pound something  out  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  entertain 
the  company  with  some  useful  disquisition  upon  it.  And 
next  to  the  Scriptures  he  employed  his  time  upon  the  study 
of  the  best  ecclesiastical  authors,  whom  by  continual  reading 
and  frequent  meditations  he  had  so  treasured  up  in  the 
library  of  his  heart,  that  hp  could  repeat  their  words  upon 
any  proper  occasion,  saying,  thus  spake  Tertullian,  thus 
Cyprian,  so  Lactantius,  after  this  manner  Hilary,  so  Hi- 
nucius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  these  were  the  words  of  Afno- 
bius,  and  the  like."  But  among  ecclesiastical  writings,  the 
canons  of  the  Chufch  were  always  reckoned  of  greatest 
use;  as  containing  a  summary  account  not  only  of  the 
Church's  discipline,  and  doctrine,  and  government,  but  also 
rules  of  life  and  moral  virtues;  upon  which  account,  as 
some  laws  directed,  that  the  canons  should  be  read  over  at 
every  man's  ordination;  so  others9  required  the  clergy 
afterward  to  make  them  part  of  their  constant  study  to- 
gether with  the  Holy  Scripture.  For  the  canons  were  then 
a  sort  of  directions  for  the  pastoral  care,  and  they  had  this 
advantage  of  any  private  directions,  that  they  were  the 
public  voice  and  rubrics  of  the  Church,  and  so  much  the 
more  carefully  to  be  read  upon  that  account.  In  after  ages 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  we  find  some  laws1 
obliging  the  clergy  to  read,  together  with  the  canons,  Gre- 
gory's book,  De  Curd  Pastorali. 


1  llicron,  Epitaph.  Nepot.  Ep.  3.  ad  Heliodor.  Sermo  ejus  (leg.  per)  obum 
convivium  de  Scripturis  aliquid  proponcre,  Ac.  *Con.  Tolet.  4.  c.  24, 

Sciant  Saccrdotes  Scripturas  sanctas,  et  Canones  meditentur  -  -  -  ut  ediflefat 
cunctos  tain  fldei  scientift,  quura  operum  discipline.  s  Con.  Turoa.  c,l, 

Con.  Cabillon.  c.  1. 
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Sect.  4. — How  far  the  Study  of  Heathen  or  Heretical  Books  wu  allowed.1 

As  to  other  books  and  writings,  they  were  more  cautious 
and  sparing  in  the  study  and  use  of  them.     Some  canons ' 
forbad  a  bishop  to  read  heathen  authors.     Nor  would  they 
allow  him  to  read  heretical  books,  but  only  upon  necessity, 
that  is,  when  there  was  occasion  to  confute  them,  or  to  cau- 
tion others  against  the  poison  of  them.    But  the  prohibition 
of  heathen  learning,  though  it  seem  to  be  more  peremptory  * 
was  to  be  understood  likewise  with  a  little  qualification. 
For  men  might  have  very  different  views  and  designs  in 
reading  heathen  authors.     Some  might  read  them  only  for 
pleasure,  and  make  a  business  of  that  pleasure,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  Scripture  and  more  useful  learning ;  and  all  such 
were  highly  to  be  condemned.     St.  Jerom  says  of  these,9 
"  that,  when  the  priests  of  God  read  plays  instead  of  the 
Gospels,  and  wanton  bucolics  instead  of  the  Prophets,  and 
loved  to  have  Virgil  in  their  hands   rather  than  the  Bible, 
they  made  a  crime  of  pleasure,  and  turned  the  necessity  of 
youthful  exercise  into  a  voluntary  sin."     Others  could  not 
relish  the  plain  and  unaffected  style  of  Scriptures,  but  con~ 
versed  with  heathen  orators  to   bring  their  language  to  a 
more  polite  or  Attic  dialect.     And  these  also  came  under 
the  censures  of  the  Church.   It  is  remarkable  what  Sozomen* 
tells  us  of  Triphyllius,  a  Cyprian  bishop,  (who  was  one  of 
these  nice  and  delicate  men,  who  thought  the  style  of  Scrip- 
ture not  so  elegant  as  it  might  be  made),  that  having  occa- 
sion in  a  discourse  before  Spiridion,  and  some  other  Cyprian 
bishops,  to  cite  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  ''Apov  <rS  to 
tcpafifiaTov  X)  ircpurara,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,  he  would 
not  use  the  word,  jepa/3/3arov,  but  instead  of  it  put,  atdfiwoSa, 
as  being  a  more  elegant  word  in  his  opinion.    To  whom 
Spiridion  with  an  holy  indignation  and  zeal  replied,  "  art 
thou   better    than  him  that   said,    icpa/3/3aroi/,    that    thou 


1  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  16.     Ut  Episcopus  gentilium  libros  non  legat ;  haereti- 
coram  atttem  pro  necessitate  et  tempore.  *  Hleron.  Kp.  146.  ad  Dama- 

buxq  de  Fili©  Prodigo.  torn.  iii.  p.  129.  8acerdotes  Dei,  omissis  Evangeliis  et 
Prophetis,  videnras  oomcedi&s  legere,  amatoria  bocolicorum  versuum  rerba 
caneret  Virgilium  tenere ;  et  id  quod  in  pueris  necessitatis  est,  crimen  in  *e 
facere  voluptatis.  9  Sozom.  lib.  i.  c.  11, 
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shouldest  be  ashamed  to  use  his  words?11  Thereby  ad- 
monishing him  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  and  not  give 
human  eloquence  the  preference  before  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Another  sort  of  men  conversed  with  heathen  authors  rather 
than  the  Scriptures,  because  they  thought  them  more  for 
their  turn,  to  arm  them  with  sophistry  to  impose  their  errors 
upon  the  simplicity  -  of  others.  As  the  anonymous  author 
in  Eusebius,1  who  writes  against  the  Theodosian  heretics, 
observes  of  the  leading  men  of  that  party,  "  that,  leaving 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  generally  spent  their  time  in 
Euclid  and  Aristotle,  Theophrastus  and  Galen ;  using  the 
quirks  and  sophisms  of  infidel  writers  to  palliate  their 
heresy,  and  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  Faith." 
Now  in  all  these  cases,  the  reading  of  heathen 'authors  for 
such  unworthy  ends  was  very  disallowable,  because  it  was 
a  1  way 8  done  with  a  manifest  neglect  and  contempt  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  upon  such  groundbs  deserv- 
edly forbidden  by  the  canons  of  the  Church.  But  then  on 
the  other  hand  there  were  some  cases,  in  which  it  was  very 
allowable  to  read  gentile  authors,  and  the  Church's  prohi- 
bition did  not  extend  to  trfese.  For  sometimes  it  was  ne^ 
cessary  to  read  them,  in  order  to  confute  and  expose  their 
errors,  that  others  might  not  be  infected  thereby.  Thus  St. 
Jerom  observes  of  Daniel,9  "that  he  was  taught  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Chaldoeans,  and  Moses  \n  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians ;  which  it  was  no  sin  to  learn,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  learn  it  to  follow  it,  but  to  censure  and  refute  it" 
St.  Ambrose  says,8  "  he  read  some  books  that  others  might 
not  read  them;  he  read  them  to  know  their  errors,  and  cau- 
tion others  against  them."  This  was  one  reason,  why 
sometimes  heathen  writers  might  be  read  by  men  of  learn- 
ing, m  order  to  set  a  mark  upon  them.  Another  reason 
was,  that  many  of  them  were  useful  and  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  either  for  confirming  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  for  exposing 


1  Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.  28.  *  Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan.  c.  1.      Nonqi 

acquiescerent  discere  quod  "non  licebat.     Discunt  autem  non  ut  seqvantar, 
sed  ut  judirent  atque  convincant.  •  Ambros.  Prooem.  in  Luc.  Eraaf. 

Legimus  aliqua,  ne  legantur ;  legimus,  ne  ignoremns ;  leguaas,  Don  at 
mus,  sed  ut  repudiemus. 
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and  refuting  the  errors  and  vanities  of  the  heathens  them- 
selves. Thus  St.  Jerom  observes,1  "  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians,  such  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  Polybius, 
Trogns  Pompeius,  and  Livy ,  are  of  great  use  as  well  to  ex- 
plain as  confirm  the  truth  of  Daniel's  prophecies."  And  St. 
Austin*  says  the  same  of  the  writings  of  Orpheus  and  the 
Sibyls,  and  Hermes,  and  other  heathen  philosophers,"  that, 
as  they  said  many  things  that  were  true  both  concerning 
God  and  the  Son  of  God,  they  were  in  that*  respect  very 
serviceable  in  refuting  the  vanities  of  the  gentiles."  Upon 
which  account  not  only  St.  Austin  and  St.  Jerom,  but  most 
of  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Church,  were  usually  well 
versed  in  the  learning  of  the  gentiles,  as  every  one  knows 
that  knows  any  thing  of  them.  St.  Jerom,  in  one  short 
Epistle,8  mentions  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  lived  be- 
fore his  own  time,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  says  of 
them  all  in  general,  that  their  books  are  so  filled  with  the 
sentences  and  opinions  of  philosophers,  that  it  is  bard  to 
say  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  their  secular  learning,  or 
Jheir  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures.  And  herein  is  com- 
prised the  plain  state  of  this  matter;— the  clergy  were  ob- 
liged in  the  first  place  to  be  very  diligent  in  studying  the 
Scriptures,  and  after  them  the  Canons,  and  approved  writers 
of  the  Church,  according  to  men's  abilities,  capacities,  and 
opportunities ;  for  the  same  measures  could  not  be  exacted 
of  all.  Beyond  this,  as  there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to 
read  human  learning,  so  there  was  no  absolute  prohibition 
of  it ;  but  where  it  could  be  made  to  minister  as  an  hand- 
maid to  divinity,  and  not  usurp  or  encroach  upon  it,   there 

1  Hieron.  Prolog,  in  Dan.  Ad  intellfgendas  extremas  partes  Danielis,  multi- 
plex OrsBcorum  historia  necessaria  est,  Ac.  Et  si  quando  cogimur  literarum 
aecularium  recordari,  et  aliqua  ex  bis  dicereque  olim  omlsimns ;  non  nostra  est 
voluntatis.  Bed  ut  ita  dicam,  gravissimai  necessitatis.  Ut  probemus  ea,  qua 
a  Sanctis  Propbetis  ante  multa  secula  prsedicta  sunt,  tarn  Orsscornm  quam 
Latinorum  et  aliarnm  Gentium  Uteris  contineri,  *  Aug.  cont.  Faust, 

lib.  xiii.  c.  15.  Sibylloe  et  Orpheus,  et  nescio  quis  Hermes,  et  si  qui  alii 
vates,  Tel  theolegi,  vel  sapientes,  vel  philoiiophi  Gentium  de  Pilio  Dei,  aut  de 
Patre  Deo  vera  prtedixjsse  seu  dixittte  ptrhibentur ;  valet  quidein  aiiquid  ad 
Paganorum  vanitatem  revincendara.  *  Hieron.  Ep.  84.  ad  Magnum, 

In  tantuni  philosopliortiin  doctrinis  atque  sententiis  suos  referciunt  libroa,  ut 
nescias  quid  in  illis  priiqum  admirarl  debeas,  eruditioaem  seeuU,  a*  scion*  . 
tiam  Scripturarum, 

VOh.  I,  3  x 
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it  wan  not  only  allowed,  but  commended  and  encouraged. 
And  it  most  be  owned,  that  though  the  abase  of  secular 
learning  does  sometimes  great  harm,  yet  the  study  of  it 
rightly  applied  did  very  great  service  to  religion  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages  of  the  Church. 

Sect.  5.— Of  their  Piety  and  Devotion  is  their  Pablic  Addresses  to  God, 

From  their  private  studies  pass  we  on  next  to  view  them 
in  their  more  public  capacities,  as  the  people's  orators  to 
God,  and  God's  embassadors  to  the  people.  In  regard  to 
which  offices  and  character,  I  have  showed  before,1  they 
were  esteemed  a  sort  of  mediators  in  a  qualified  sense  be- 
tween God  and  men.  In  all  their  addresses  to  God  as  the 
people's  orators,  their  great  care  was  to  offer  all  their  sacri- 
fices and  oblations  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  such  a 
rational,  decent,  and  becoming  way,  as  best  suited  the 
nature  of  the  action ;  that  is,  with  all  that  gravity  and  seri- 
ousness, that  humility  and  reverence,  that  application  of 
mind  and  intenseness  and  fervency  of  devotion,  as  both  be- 
came the  greatness  of  that  majesty  to  whom  they  addressed, 
and  was  proper  for  raising  suitable  affections  in  the  people. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  famous  controverted  pas- 
sage in  Justin  Martyr's  Second  Apology,  where,  describing 
the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  eucharist,  he  says,9  "  the  bishop  sent  up  prayers  and 
praises, — o<nj  Svva/ucc, — with  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  to 
God."  Some  misconstrue  thi6  passage,  and  interpret 'the 
abilities  of  the  minister  officiating  so  as  if  they  meant  no 
more  but  his  invention,  expression,  or  the  like;  making  it 
by  such  a  gloss  to  become  an  argument  against  the  anti- 
quity of  public  liturgies,  or  set  forms  of  prayer ;  whereas 
indeed  it  signifies  here  a  quite  different  thing,  viz.  that  spi- 
ritual vigour,  or  intenseness  and  ardency  of  devotion,  with 
which  the  minister  offered  up  the  sacrifices  of  the  Church  to 
God;  being  such  qualifications  as  are  necessary  to  make 
our  prayers  and  praises  acceptable  unto  him,  who  requires 
them  to  be  presented  with  all  our  soul  and  might ;  which 
may  be  done  in  set  forms,  as  well  as  any  other  way.  And 
so  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Justin  Martyr  himself  use  the 

1  Book  ii.  chap.  xiz.  sect.  16.  *  Justin.  Apol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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phrase,  ckttj  Svvafiig,  where  they  speak  of  set  forms  of  prais- 
ing and  serving  God ;  of  which  more  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place.  St.  Chrysostom1  is  very  earnest  in  recommending 
this  same  duty  to  the  priests  of  God,  under  the  name  of 
SiroSii  and  'EvXajStca,  care  and  reverence.  "  With  what 
exact  care,"  says  he,  "  ought  he  to  behave  himself,  who 
goes  in  the  name  of  a  whole  city/  nay,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  world,  as  their  orator  and  embassador  to  intercede 
with  God  for  the  sins  of  all?  But  especially  when  he  invo- 
cates  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  offers  up— -r»ji>  QpucwStviniv 
Svalav,  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  altar ; — with  what 
purity,  with  what  reverence  and  piety  should  his  tongue 
utter  forth  those  words ;  whilst  the  Angels  stand  by  him, 
and  the  whole  order  of  heavenly  Powers  cries  aloud,  and 
fills  the  sanctuary  in  honour  of  him,  who  is  represented  as 
dead  and  lying  upon  the  altar  ?"  Thus  that  holy  father 
argues  with  a  warmth  and  zeal  suitable  to  the  subject,  and 
such  as  is  proper  to  raise  our  devotion,  and  kindle  our  af- 
fections into  an  holy  flame,  whenever  we  present  the  sup* 
plications  of  the  Church  on  earth  to  the  Sacred  Majesty  of 
heaven* 

8xct.  6.— The  Censure  of  such  as  neglected  the  Dally  Service  of  the  Church. 

And  this  ardency  of  devotion  was  continually  to  be  che- 
rished and  preserved.  To  which  purpose  the  Church  had 
her  daily  sacrifices,  wherever  it  was  possible  to  have  them ; 
and  on  these  every  clergyman  was  indispensibly  obliged  to 
attend ;  and  that  under  pain  of  suspension  and  deprivation, 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  officiate  or  not.  For  so  the  first 
council  of  Toledo  determined  for  the  Spanish  Churches,9 
'f  that  if  any  presbyter  or  deacon,  or  other  clerk,  should  be 
in  any  city  or  country  where  there  was  a  Church,  and  did 
not  come  to  Church  to  the  daily  sacrifice  or  service,  he 
should  no  Jonger  be  reputed  one  of  the  sacred  function.1* 
The  council  of  Agde3  orders  such  to  be  reduced  to  the 
communion  of  strangers,  which  at  least  implies  suspension 

1  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  *  Con.  Tolet.  i.  c.  5.    Presbyter, 

Diaconus,  <&c.  qui  intra  ci?  i  tat  em  fuerit,  vel  in  loco  in  quo  Ecclesia  est,  si  in 
Ecclesiam  ad  sacrificium  quotidianum  non  venerit,  Clericus  non  habeatur. 
3  Con.  Agathens.  c.  2.     Clericis  qni  Ecclesiam  frequentare,  ?el  officium  suunt 
implere  neglexerint,  puregrina  communio  tribuatur. 


I tnm  their  oAfae.  And  the  law 
with  degradation,  beeaa*e  of  the  tcandal  they  rive  to  the 
laity  far  »och  neglects  or  contempts  of  dnia*  miice.  So 
careful  were  the  ancient  law-giter*  of  tfce  Chawc-h  to  cot  off 
all  indecencies  and  abases  of  thk  nataae,  and  anake  the 
clergy  provoking  examples  of  ptetr  to  the  people. 
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Next  to  tbeir  ofiee  m  addressing  God  a*  tfce  people 
orators,  we  are  to  view  them  as  God's  rmhasaarioii,  ad 
dressing-  tbemsekes  in  his  name  to  the  people.  Which 
they  did  by  public  preaching  and  prhrate  application ;  ia 
both  which  tbeir  great  care  was  to  perform  the  doty  of 
watchmen  over  God's  flock,  and  of  good  stewards  over  hk 
household.  In  their  preaching,  their  only  aim  was  to  be 
the  edification  of  the  people.  To  which  porpoee  the  great 
masters  of  rales  in  this  kind,  Gregory  Naxianzen,Chryaostoni, 
and  8c  Jerom,  lay  down  these  few  directions.  First,  That 
the  preacher  be  careful  to  make  choice  of  an  useful  subject 
Gregory  Nazianzen9  specifies  the  rule  in  some  particular 
instances,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world's  creation,  and 
the  soul  of  man ;  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  the  re- 
storation of  man;  the  two  covenants;  the  first  and  second 
coming  of  Christ,  his  incarnation,  sufferings  and  death  -  the' 
resurrection,  and  end  of  the  world,  and  future  judgment, 
and  different  rewards  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  together  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  which  is  the  principal 
article  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Such  subjects  as  these  are 
proper  for  edification,  to  build  up  men  in  faith  and  holiness, 
and  the  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue. 

But  then,  secondly,  they  must  be  treated  on  in  a  suitable 
way ;  not  with  too  much  art  or  loftiness  of  style,  but  with 
great  condescension  to  men's  capacities,  who  must  be  fed 
with  the  word  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it.  This  is  what 
Gregory  Nazianzen*  so  much  commends  in  Athanasins, 
when  he  says,  "  he  condescended  and  stooped  himself  to 
the  mean  capacities,  whilst  to  the  acute  his  notions  and 


1  Cod.  Just.  lib.  i.  tit.  8.  de  Episc.  leg.  43.  n.  10.  *  Nas.  Or»t.  I. 

da  Fag.  torn.  i.  p.  15.  *  Naz.  Orat.  21.  de  Laud.  Athan.  torn.  I.  p.  306. 
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words  were  more  sublime."  St.  Jerom*  also  observes  upon 
this  head,  "  that  a  preacher's  discourse  should  always  be 
plain,  intelligible,  and  affecting;  and  rather  adapted  to 
excite  men's  groans  and  tears,  by  a  sense  of  their  sins,  thai* 
their  admiration  and  applause,  by  speaking  to  them  what 
neither  they,  nor  he  himself  perhaps,  do  truly  understand. 
For  it  is  ignorant  and  unlearned  men  chiefly,  that  affect  to 
be  admired  for  their  speaking  above  the  capacities  of  the 
vulgar.  A  bold  forehead  often  interprets  what  he  himself 
does  not  understand ;  and  yet  he  has  no  sooner  persuaded 
others  to  they  know  not  what,  but  he  assumes  to  himself 
the  title  of  learning  upon  it.  When  yet  there  is  nothing  so 
easy  as  to  deceive  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  alway* 
most  prone  to  admire  what  they  do  not  understand."  Upon 
this  account,  St.  Chrysostom9  spends  almost  a  whole  book 
in  cautioning  the  Christian  orator  against  this  failing;  "  thai 
he  should  not  be  intent  on  popular  applause,  but  with  a 
generous  mind  raise  himself  above  it ;  seeking  chiefly  to 
advantage  his  hearers,  and  not  barely  to  delight  and  please 
them."  To  this  purpose,  he  concludes,  it  would  be  neees-^ 
sary  for  him  to  despise  both  the  applauses  and  censures  of 
men,  and  all  other  things  that  might  tempt  him  rather  to 
flatter  his  hearers,  than  edify  them.  "  In  a  word,9  his  chief 
end  in  all  bis  composures  should  be  to  please  God:  and 
then,  if  he  also  gained  the  praise  of  men,  he  might  receive 
it ;  if  not,  he  needed  not  to  court  it,  nor  torment  himself 
that  it  was  denied  him.  For  it  would  be  consolation  enough 
for  all  his  labours,  that  in  adapting  his  doctrine  and  elo- 
quence he  had  always  sought  to  please  his  God." 

Thirdly,  A  third  ru'e  given  in  this  case,  was,  "  that  men 
should  apply  their  doctrine  and  spiritual  medicines  accord- 
ing to  the  emergent  and  most  urgent  necessities  of  their 
hearers.  Which  was  the  most  proper  duty  of  a  watchman, 
to  perceive  with  a  quick  eye,  where  the  greatest  danger  lay; 
which  was  men's  weakest  and  most  unguarded  side;  and 

1  Hleron.  Ep.  2.  ad  Nepotian.  Docente  te  in  EcclesiA,  Don  clamor  popult. 
Bed  gemitus  suscitetur ;  lachryme  auditorum  laudes  tuae  slnt.  -  -  -  •  Celerttate 
dicendi  apud  imperitum  valgus  admirationem  sui  facere  indoctoruin  hominum 
est.  Attrita  frons  interpretatur  saepe  quod  nescit ;  et  cum  aliis  persuaaerit, 
sibi  quoque  usurpat  scientiam.  8  Cbrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib,  ?,  c,  1, 

Ibid.  c.  7. 
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then  apply  suitable  remedies  to  their  maladies  and  distent* 
pers."  Si.  Chrysostom1  in  speaking*  of  this  put  of  a  minis* 
ter's  doty,  says,  "  he  should  be  vjfoXeoc  $  boparuooc*  watch* 
fol  and  perspicacious,  and  have  a  thousand  eyes  about  him, 
as  tiring  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  a  multitude  of  people. 
To  live  retired  in  a  cell  is  the  business  of  a  monk;  but  the 
duty  of  a  watchman  is  to  converse  among  men  of  all  de- 
grees and  callings ;  to  take  care  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Church,  and  have  regard  both  to  its  health  and  beauty; 
curiously  observing,  lest  any  spot  or  wrinkle  or  other  de- 
filement should  sully  the  grace  and  comeliness  of  it.  Now 
this  obliged  spiritual  physicians  to  apply  their  medicines, 
that  is,  their  doctrines,  as  the  maladies  of  their  patients 
chiefly  required ;  to  be  most  earnest  and  frequent  in  en- 
countering those  errors  and  vices,  which  were  most  reigning, 
or  which  men  were  most  in  danger  of  being  infected  by." 
And  this  is  the  reason,  why  in  the  homilies  of  the  Ancients 
we  so  often  meet  with  discourses  against  such  heresies,  as 
the  world  now  knows  nothing  of;  such  as  those  of  the 
Marcionites  and  Manichees,  and  many  others,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  combat  now  in  popular  discourses ;  but 
then  it  was  necessary  to  be  done,  because  they  were  the 
prevailing  heresies  of  the  age,  and  men  were  in  danger  of 
being  subverted  by  them.  And  it  is  further  observable, 
that  the  most  formidable  heresies,  and  prevailing  factions, 
such  as  that  of  the  Arians,  when  armed  with  secular  power, 
could  never  either  force  or  court  the  Catholic  preachers 
into  silence,  to  let  the  wolves  devour  the  sheep  by  such 
a  tame  and  base  compliance.  In  this  case  no  worldly 
motives  could  prevail  with  them,  when  they  saw  the  danger, 
not  to  give  warning  of  it.  They  thought  they  could  not 
otherwise  answer  the  character  of  watchmen,  and  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  since  it  was  required  in  stewards 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful. 

8bct.  8. — Of  Fidelity,  Diligence,  and  Prudence,  in  Private  Addresses  and 

Applications. 

But  their  fidelity  was  not  only  expressed  in  their  public 
discourses,  but  also  in  their  private  addresses  and  applica- 
tions to  men,  who  had  either  cut  themselves  off  from  the 

1  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  iii.  c.  IS.     Lib.  i?.  c.  t  et  S. 
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body  of  Christ  by  heresies  and  sohisms,  or  by  their  sins  made 
themselves  unsound  members  of  the  body,  whilst  they 
seemed  to  continue  of  it.  With  what  fidelity  and  meekness 
and  diligence  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  former  sort, 
we  may  learn  from  the  good  effects,  which  their  applications 
often  had  upon  them.  Theodoret1  tells  of  himself  in  one 
place,  that  he  had  converted  a  thousand  souls  from  the  he- 
resy of  the  Marcionites,  and  many  others  from  the  heresies 
of  Arius  and  Eunomius,  in  his  own  diocese.  And  in  ano- 
ther place9  he  augments  the  number  of  converted  Marcio- 
nites to  ten  thousand,  whom,  with  indefatigable  industry,  in 
a  diocese  of  forty  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  containing 
eight  hundred  Churches  in  it,  he  had  reduced  from  their 
strayings  to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  What  won- 
ders  also  St  Austin  wrought  in  Afric  upon  the  Donatists 
and  others  the  same  way,  by  private  letters  and  conferences 
and  collations  with  them,  the  reader  may  learn  from  Possi- 
dius,s  the  author  of  his  life,  who  frequently  mentions  his 
labours  in  this  kind,  and  the  great  advantage  that  accrued 
to  the  Church  by  these  means.  For  he  lived  to  see  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Manicbees,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and  Pagans 
converted  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They  were  no  less  care- 
ful to  apply  themselves  in  private  to  persons  within  the 
Church,  as  occasion  required.  And  here  great  art  and  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  fidelity  and  diligence,  was  necessary  to 
give  success  to  their  endeavours.  "  For  mankind/9  as  Na- 
adanzen  observes,4  is  so  various  and  uncertain  a  sort  of 
creature,  that  it  requires  the  greatest  art  and  skill  to  manage 
him.  For  the  tempers  of  men's  minds  differ  more  than  the 
features  and  lineaments  of  their  bodies ;  and,  as  all  meats 
and  medicines  are  not  proper  for  all  bodies,  so  neither  is  the 
same  treatment  and  discipline  proper  for  all  souls.  Some 
are  best  moved  by  words,  others  by  examples ;  some  are  of 
a  dull  and  heavy  temper,  and  so  have  need  of  the  spur  to 
exstimulate  them  ;  others  that  are  brisk  and  fiery,  have  more 
need  of  the  curb  to  restrain  them.  Praise  works  best  up&n 
some,  and  reproof  upon  others,  provided  each  of  them  be 
ministered  in  a  suitable  and  seasonable  way;    otherwise 

« Theod.  Ep.  1 18.  ad.Leon.  ■  Id.  Ep.  145.  p.  1096.  ■  Posiid. 

yit.  Aug.  cix.  13,  IS.  •  Nm.  Orat.  1.  dfe  Pug.  p.  14. 
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they  do  more  harm  than  good.  Some  men  are  drawn  by 
gentle  exhortations  to  their  duty ;  others  by  rebukes  and 
hard  words  must  be  driven  to  it  And  even  in  the  business 
of  reproof,  some  are  affected  most  with  open  rebuke,  others 
with  private.  For  some  men  never  regard  a  secret  reproof 
who  yet  are  easily  corrected,  if  chastised  in  public  Others 
again  cannot  bear  a  public  disgrace,  but  grow  either  morose, 
or  impudent  and  implacable  upon  it ;  who,  perhaps,  would 
have  hearkened  to  a  secret  admonition,  and  repaid  their  mo- 
nitor with  their  conversion,  as  presuming  him  to  have  ac- 
costed them  out  of  mere  pity  and  love.  Some  men  are  to 
be  so  nicely  watched  and  observed,  that  not  the  least  of 
their  faults  are  to  be  dissembled ;  because  they  seek  to  hide 
their  sins  from  men,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  thereupon 
the  praise  of  being  politic  and  crafty :  in  others  it  is  better 
to  wink  at  some  faults,  so  that  seeing  we  will  not  see,  and 
hearing  we  will  not  hear,  lest  by  too  frequent  chidings  we 
bring  them  to  despair,  and  so  make  them  cast  off  modesty, 
and  grow  bolder  in  their  sins.  To  some  men  we  must  put 
on  an  angry  countenance,  and  seem  to  contemn  them,  and 
despair  of  them  as  lost  and  deplorable  wretches,  when  their 
nature  so  requires  it ;  others,  again,  must  be  treated  with 
meekness  and  humility,  and  be  recovered  to  a  better  hope 
by  more  promising  and  encouraging  prospects'.  Sonne  men, 
must  be  always  conquered,  and  never  yielded  to,  whilst  to 
others  it  will  be  better  sometimes  to  concede  a  little.  For 
all  men's  distempers  are  not  to  be  cured  the  same  way  ;  but 
proper  medicines  are  to  be  applied,  as  the  matter  itself,  or 
occasion,  or  the  temper  of  the  patient  will  admit  of.  And 
this  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  pastoral  office,  to  know 
how  to  distinguish  these  things  nicely,  with  an  exact  judg- 
ment, and  with  as  exact  a  hand  to  minister  suitable  reme- 
dies to  every  distemper.  It  is  a  master-piece  of  art,  which 
is  not  to  be  perfectly  attained  but  by  good  observation, 
joined  with  experience  and  practice/9  What  our  author 
thus  here  at  large  discourses  by  way  of  rule  and  theory,  he 
in  another  place  sums  up  more  briefly  in  the  example  of  the 
great  Athanasins,  whose  pattern  he  proposes  to  men's  imi- 
tation, as  a  living  image  of  this  admirable  prudence  and 
dexterity  in  dealing  with  men  according  to  this  great  variety 
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of  tempers ;  telling  us,1  "  that  his  design  was  always  one 
and  the  same,  but  his  methods  various  ;  praising  some,  mo- 
derately correcting  others ;  using  the  spur  to  some  dull 
tempers,  arid  the  reins  to  others  of  a  more  hot  and  zealous 
spirit ;  in  his  conversation,  master  of  the  greatest  simplicity, 
but  in  his  government  master  of  the  greatest  artifice  and  va- 
riety of  skill ;  wise  in  his  discourses,  but  much  wiser  in  his 
understanding,  to  adapt  himself  according  to  the  different 
capacities  and  tempers  of  men."  Now  the  design  of  all  this 
was,  not  to  give  any  latitude  or  license  to  sin,  but  by  all 
prudent  and  honest  arts  to  discourage  and  destroy  it.  It 
was  not  to  teach  the  clergy  the  base  and  servile  arts  of 
flattery  and  compliance;  to  become  time-servers  and  men- 
pleasers,  and  sooth  the  powerful  or  the  rich  in  their  errors 
and  vices ;  but  only  to  instruct  them  in  the  different  methods 
of  opposing  sin,  and  how,  by  joining  prudence  to  their  zeal, 
they  might  make  their  own  authority  most  venerable,  and 
most  effectually  promoto  the  true  ends  of  religion.  St. 
Chrysostom  puts  in  this  caution,  in  describing  this  part  of 
a  bishop's  character.  "  He  ought  to  be  wise,  as  well  as 
holy  ;  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  one  that  understands 
the  world:  and,  because  his  business  is  with  all  sorts  of 
men,  he  should  be — irocjcfXoc — one  that  can  appear  with 
different  aspects,  and  act  with  great  variety  of  skill.'1  "  But 
when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean,"  says  he,2  "that  he  should 
be  a  man  of  craft,  or  servile  flattery,  or  a  dissembling  hypo- 
crite ;  but  a  man  of  great  freedom'  and  boldness,  who  knows 
notwithstanding  how  to  condescend  and  stoop  himself  for 
men's  advantage,  when  occasion  requires,  and  can  be  as 
well  mild  as  austere.  For  all  men  are  not  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way :  no  physician  uses  the  same  method  with  all 
his  patients."  The  true  mean  and  decorum,  he  thinks, 
which  a  bishop  should  observe  in  his  converse  and  applica- 
tions to  men,  is  to  keep  between  too  much  stiffness  and  ab- 
jectness.  "  He  must  be  grave  without  pride  ;8  awful,  but 
courteous;  majestic,  as  a  man  of  authority  and  power,  yet 


1  Naz.  Orat.  21.  de  Laud.  A  than.  p.  396.  *  Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  lib.  ?i. 

C  4.     UouciXov  avrbv  ilvat  &<t.  iroucikov  Sk  Xcyu,  «x  tiirtfXov,  t»  KoXojea,  «jc 
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affable  and  communicative  to  all.  Of  an  integrity  that  can- 
not be  corrupted,  yet  officious  and  ready  to  serve  every  man; 
humble,  but  not  servile;  sharp  and  resolute,  but  yet  gentle 
and  mild.  By  such  prudenc&he  will  maintain  his  authority, 
and  carry  any  point  with  men,  whilst  he  studies  to  do  every 
thing  without  hatred  or  favour,  only  for  the  benefit  and  edi- 
fication of  the  Church."  We  must  reduce  to  this  head  of 
prudence,  in  making  proper  address  and  application  to  of- 
fenders, that  direction  given  by  St.  Paul,  and  repeated  in 
several  ancient  canons,  that  a  bishop  be  no  smiter, — pi 
irXfficnjv, — which  the  twenty-seventh  of  those  called  the 
Apostolical  Canons  thus  paraphrases:  "  If  any  bishop,  pres- 
byter, or  deacon,  smite  either  an  offending  Christian,  or  an 
injurious  heathen,  we  order  him  to  be  deposed.  For  our 
Lord  did  not  teach  us  this  discipline,  but  the  contrary ;  for 
he  was  smitten,  but  did  not  smite  any;  when  he  was  reviled, 
he  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not" 
Justinian  forbids  the  same  in  one  of  his  Novels,1  as  a  thing 
unbecoming  the  priests  of  God,  to  smite  any  man  with  their 
own  hands.  The  word,  7tAjj<7<thv,  signifies  also  smiting  with 
the  tongue,  by  reproachful,  bitter,  and  contumelious  lan- 
guage, as  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jerom,  and  others,  understand 
it.  In  which  sense  also  it  was  forbidden,  as  a  thing  inde- 
cent, and  unbecoming  .the  gravity  and  prudence  of  the 
Christian  clergy. 

Sect.  9.— Of  Prudence  and  Candour  in  composing  unnecessary  Controversies 

in  the  Church. 

St.  Chrysostom  enlarges  upon  several  other  parts  of 
prudence,  which  I  need  not  here  insist  upon,  because  they 
have  either  already  been  mentioned,  or  will  hereafter  be 
considered  in  other  places;  such  as  prudence9  in  opposing 
heresies ;  prudence  3  in  managing  the  virgins  and  widows, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Church ;  prudence*  in  hearing  and 
determining  secular  causes  ;  and  prudence  *  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline    and    Church-censures,     which   last   will  be 

1  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  1 1 .    Sed  neque  prop ri is  nianibus  liceat  Episcopo  quen- 
quam  percutere :  hoc  enim  alienum  est  a  Sacerdotibus.  *  Chrys. 

de  Sacerd.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  s  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  ♦  Ibid.  lib.  iii. 

t.  18.  *  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  18. 
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spoken  to  under  another  head.  I  shall  here  therefore  only 
add  one  instance  more  of  their  prudence  in  allaying  unne- 
cessary disputes,  which  rose  among  Catholics,  and  men  of 
the  same  opinion  in  the  Church,  which  indeed  was  rather 
a  complication  of  many  noble  virtues :  prudence,  candour, 
ingenuity,  moderation,  peaceableness,  and  charity,  joined 
together,  which  like  a  constellation  of  the  brightest  quali- 
ties always  shined  with  the  greatest  lustre.  This  is  what 
Gregory  Nazianzen  chiefly  admired  in  the  conduct  of  Athn- 
nasius,  and  therefore  he  gives  it  the  highest  commendation 
and  preference  before  all  his  other  virtues,  as  thinking  there 
was  no  one  thing  whereby  he  did  greater  service  to  the 
Church  of  God.  It  happened  in  the  time  of  Athanasius, 
that  the  Catholics  were  like  to  be  divided  about  mere  words; 
a  warm  dispute  asising  about  what  names  the  three  divine 
persons  were  to  be  called  by,  some  were  for  calling  them 
only  Tpia  Upoawira,  Three  Persons,  to  avoid  Arianism; 
others  called  them  Tpug  'Yiros-ao-ac,  Three  Hypostases? 
to  avoid  Sabellianism.  Now  they  all  meant  the  same  thing, 
but  not  understanding  each  others  terms,  they  mutually 
charged  one  another,  with  the  heresies  of  Arius  and  Sabel- 
lius.  The  one  party  in  the  heat  of  disputation  could  under* 
stand  nothing  by  Three  Hypostases  but  three  subtances  or 
essences  in  the  Arian  sense  ;  for  they  made  no  distinction 
between  hypostasis  and  essence,  and  therefore  charged 
their  opposites  with  Arianism.  The  other  party  were  afraid 
that  Tpia  Ilpoacuira  signified  no  more  than  nominal  persons, 
in  the  sense  of  Sabellius,  who  himself  had  used  those  very 
terms  in  an  equivocal  sense  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar, 
and  therefore  they  inveighed  against  their  adversaries  as 
designing  to  promote  Sabellianism.  "  And  so,"  says  Nazi*- 
anzen,1  "  this  little  difference  in  words  making  a  noise  as 
if  there  had  been  difference  in  opinion,  the  love  of  quarrel- 
ing and  contention  fomenting  the  dispute,  the  ends  of  the 
earth  were  jn  danger  of  being  divided  by  a  few  syllables. 
Which  when  Athanasius,  the  true  man  of  God,  and  great 
guide  of  souls,  both  saw  and  heard,  he  could  not  endure 
Jo  think  of  so  absurd,  and  unreasonable  a  division  among 
»■  —     ■  « —  » 

1  Nas.  Oral.  21.  d*;  Laud.  Alhan.  torn.  i.  p.  806. 
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the  professors  of  the  same  faith,  but  immediately  applied 
a  remedy  to  the  distemper.  And  how  did  he  make  his 
application  ?  having  convened  both  parties  with  all  meet* 
Bess  and  humility,  and  accurately  weighed  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  the  words  on  both  sides,  after  he  found 
them  agreeing  in  the  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
least  differing  in  point  of  doctrine,  he  ended  their  dispute, 
allowing  the  use  of  both  names,  and  tying  them  to  unity  of 
opinion."  "  This,"  says  our  author,  "  was  a  more  advanta- 
geous act  of  charity  to  the  Church,  than  all  his  other  daily 
labours  and  discourses ;  it  was  more  honourable  than  all 
his  watchings  and  humicubations,  and  not  inferior  to  his 
applauded  flights  and  exiles."  And  therefore  he  tells  his 
readers  in  ushering  in  the  discourse,  "  that  he  could  not 
omit  the  relation,  without  injuring  them,  especially  at  a  time 
when  contentions  and  divisions  were  in  the  Church ;  for 
this  action  of  his  would  be  an  instruction  to  them,  that 
were  then  alive,  and  of  great  advantage,  if  they  would 
propound  it  to  their  own  imitation ;  since  men  were  prone  to 
divide  not  only  from  the  impious,  but  from  the  orthodox 
and  pious,  and  that  not  only  about  little  and  contemptible 
opinions,  which  ought  to  make  no  difference,  but  about 
words,  that  tended  to  one  and  the  same  sense."  The  cau- 
tion is  of  use  in  all  ages ;  and  had  it  always  been  strictly 
observed,  it  would  have  prevented  many  wild  disputes,  and 
fierce  contentions  about  words  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Sect.  10.  — Of  their  Zeal  and  Courage  in  Defending  the  Truth. 

But  now  we  are  to  observe  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  they 
were  eminent  for  their  candour  and  prudence  in  composing 
unnecessary  and  verbal  disputes ;  so,  where  the  cause  was 
weighty,  and  any  material  point  of  religion  concerned,  they 
were  no  less  famous  for  their  zeal  and  courage,  in  standing 
up  in  the  defence  of  truth  against  all  opposers.  It  was 
neither  the  artifice  and  subtlety,  nor  the  power  and  malice 
of  their  enemies  could  make  them  yield,  where  they 
thought  the  faith  wras  in  danger  to  be  destroyed.  "  In  other 
cases,"  says  Nazianzen,1  "  there  is  nothing  so  peaceable,  so 

1  Naz.  Orat.  91.  do  Laud.  Athan.  p.  388.    Ol  k&v  rdKKa  Aaiv  tipijvucoi  re  $ 
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ooderate  as  Christian  bishops  but  in  this  case  they  cannot* 
>ear  the  name  of  moderation,  to  betray  their  God  by  silence 
ind  sitting  still ;  but  here  they  are  exceeding  eager  warriors, 
ind  fighting  champions,  that  are  not  to  be  overcome."     He 
loes  not  mean,  that  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were 
arnal ;   that  they  used  any  pious  frauds,  or  plotted  treasons 
>t  rebellions,   or  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  religion  ;  but 
hat  with  an  undaunted  courage  and  brave  resolution  they 
itood  up  firm  in  defence  of  truth,  and  mattered  not  what 
lames  they  were  called  by,  contentious,  unpeaceable,  im- 
noderate,  factious,  turbulent,  incendiaries,  or  any  thing  of 
;he  like  nature,   nor  yet  what  they  suffered  in  any  kind, 
whilst  they  contended  for  that  faith,  which  was  once  deli- 
vered to  the  saints.     Church-history  abounds  with  instances 
rf  this  nature ;   but  it  will  be  sufficient  to    exemplify  the 
practice  of  this  virtue  in  a  single  instance,  which  Gregory 
Sazianzen l  gives  us  in  the  Life  of  St.  Basil,  where  he  re- 
lates a  famous  dialogue  that  passed  between  Modestus,  the 
Arian  governor  under  Valens,  and  that  holy  man.     Modes- 
tus tried  all  arts  to  bring  him  over  to  the  party,  but,  finding 
all  in  vain,  he  at  last  threatened  him  with  severity.  "  What?" 
said  he,   "  dost  thou  not  fear  this  power,  which  I  am  armed 
with  V  "  why  should  I  fear  ?"  said  Basil,  "  what  canst  thou 
do,  or  what  can  I  suffer  ?"   "  what  canst  thou  suffer  ?"  said 
the  other,  "  many  things  that  are  in  my  power ;  confiscation 
of  thy  goods,  banishment,  torment,  and  death."     "  But  thou 
must  threaten  me  with  something  else,"  said  Basil,  "  if  thou 
canst,  for  none  of  these  things  can  touch  me.     As  for  con- 
fiscation of  goods,  I  am  not  liable  to  it ;   for  I  have  nothing 
to  lose,  unless  thou  wan  test  these   tattered  and  threadbare 
garments,  and  a  few  books,   which  is  all  the  estate  I  am 
possessed  of.     For  banishment,   I  know  not  what  it  means, 
for  I  am  tied  to  no  place ;  I  shall  esteem  every  country  as 
much  my  own,   as  that  were  I  now  dwell ;  for  the  whole 
earth  is  the  Lord's,   and  I  am  only  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger 
in  it.  As  for  torments,  what  can  they  do  to  him,  who  has  not 


pcrptoi,  rSrb  yc  «  ^ip«<riv  liruiiuic  tCvax,  Qibv  Trpotidovai  Sid  rife  4?vx<a£  <4XA<I, 
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a  body  that  can  bold  out  beyond  the  first  stroke  ?  and  for 
death,  it  will  be  a  kindness  to  me,  for  it  will  but  so  modi 
the  sooner  send  me  unto  God,  to  whom  I  live  and  do  the 
duty  of  my  station ;  being  in  a  great  measure  already  dead, 
and  now  of  a  long  time  hastening  unto  him."  The  governor 
was  strangely  surprised  at  this  discourse,  and  said,  "  no 
man  ever  talked  at  this  free  and  bold  rate  to  Modestus  be- 
fore." "  Perhaps/'  said  Basil,  "  thou  didst  never  meet  with 
a  bishop  before  ;  for,  if  thou  hadst,  he  would  have  talked 
just  as  I  do,  when  he  was  put  to  contend  about  such  matters 
as  these.  In  other  things  we  are  mild  and  yielding,  and 
the  humblest  men  on  earth,  as  our  laws  oblige  us  to  be ; 
we  are  so  far  from  showing  ourselves  supercilious  or 
haughty  tp  magistrates  in  power,  that  we  do  not  do  it  to 
persons  of  the  meanest  rank  and  condition.  But,  when  the 
cause  of  God  is  concerned,  or  in  danger,  then  indeed  we 
esteem  all  other  things  as  nothing,  and  fix  our  eyes  only 
upon  him.  Then  fire  and  sword,  wild  beasts,  and  instru- 
ments of  torture  to  tear  off  our  flesh,  are  so  far  from  being 
a  terror,  that  they  are  rather  a  pleasure,  and  recreation  to 
us.  Therefore  reproach  and  threaten  us,  do  your  pleasure, 
use  ycur  power  to  the  utmost,  and  let  the  emperor  know 
all  this :  yet  you  shall  never  conquer  us,  or  bring  us  to 
assent  to  your  impious  doctrine,  though  you  threaten  us  ton 
thousand  times  more  than  all  this."  The  governor  hearing 
this,  and  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  invincible  and  inflexible 
courage,  dismissed  him  now  not  with  threatenings,  but  with 
a  sort  of  reverence  and  submission,  and  went  and  told  the 
pmporor,  that  the  bishop  of  that  Church  was  too  hard  for 
them  all;  for  his  courage  was  so  great,  his  resolution  so 
firm,  that  neither  promises  nor  threatenings  could  move  him 
from  his  purpose.  Nor  was  it  only  open  violence  they  thus 
bravely  resisted,  but  also  the  more  crafty  attempts  of  the 
enemies  of  truth,  who  many  times  went  artificially  to  work 
against  it ;  partly  by  blackening  the  characters  of  its  champions 
and  defenders,  and  representing  them  as  base  and  intole- 
rable men  ;  and  partly  by  smoothing  their  own  character, 
and  pretending  unity  in  faith  with  the  orthodox,  and  that 
their  designs  were  only  designs  of  peace,  to  remove  un- 
scriptural  words  and  novel  terms  out  of  the  way,  that  all 
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men  might  be  of  the  same  opinion.  These  were  the  twd 
grand  artifices  of  the  Arian  party,  whereby  the  leading  and 
politic  men  among  them,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Valens, 
Ursacius,  and  others,  always  laboured  to  overthrow  the 
truth.  Upon  this  account  Athanasius  was  forced  to  undergo 
a  thousand  calumnies  and  slanderous  reproaches ;  he  was  ac- 
cused to  Constantine,  as  one  that  assumed  to  himself  imperial 
authority  to  impose  a  tax  upon  Egypt ;  as  one  guilty  of  mur- 
der in  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Arsenius,  a  Meletian  bishop,  as 
guilty  of  treason  in  siding  with  Philumenus,  the  rebel,  and  fur- 
nishing him  with  money ;  as  an  enemy  to  the  public  for  attempt- 
ing to  hinder  the  transportation  of  corn  from  Egypt  to  Con- 
stantinople: which  accusation  so  far  prevailed  upon  the 
emperor,  that  he  banished  him  to  Triers  upon  it.  In  the 
next  reign  he  was  accused  again  of  repeated  murders ;  and 
of  sacrilege,  in  diverting  Constantino's  liberality  to  the 
widows  of  Egypt  and  Libya  to  other  uses ;  of  treason,  in 
joining  interest  with  Magnentius,  the  tyrant;  and  many 
other  such  charges  were  spitefully  and  diabolically  levelled 
against  him.  St.  Basil  was  likewise  variously  accused  both 
by  professed  enemies  and  pretended  friends;  who,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  brought  charges  against  him  directly 
contrary  to  one  another.  Some  accused  him  of  triiheism, 
for  defending  the  doctrine  of  Three  Hypostases  against  the 
Sabellians ;  others,  of  Semiarianism,  or  heterodoxy  in  the 
article  about  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  in  his 
Church  he  sometimes  used  a  different  form  of  doxology  from 
what  was  used  in  other  Churches.  Some  again  accused 
him  of  Arianism,  because  he  had  received  Eustathius  of  Se- 
bastia  into  communion  upon  his  professing  the  Catholie 
faith;  others  said,  he  communicated  with  Apollinaris,  the 
heretic,  because  upon  some  occasions  he  wrote  letters  to 
him.  Thus  were  two  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  ma- 
liciously traduced  and  wounded  in  their  reputation ;  both 
indeed  for  the  same  cause,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
one  was  prosecuted  by  open  enemies  without  the  Church, 
the  other  chiefly  by  secret  enemies  within  ;  of  whom  there- 
fore he  had  reason  to  take  up  the  prophet's  complaint,  and 
say,  "  These  are  the  wounds,  with  which  I  was  wounded  in 
the  house  of  my  friends."    And  these  were  such  temptations 
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as  might  have  unsettled  any  weak  and  wavering  minds,  and 
made  them  turn  their  backs  upon  religion :  but  true  zeal  is 
above  temptation,  and  can  equally  despise  the  wounds  of 
the  sword,  and  the  wounds  of  the  tongue  ;  having  always 
the  consolation,  which  Christ  gives  in  his  Gospel,  ready  at 
hand  to  support  it,  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding 
glad ;  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Such  examples 
show  us,  that  innocence  itself  cannot  always  exempt  men 
from  calumny,  but  sometimes  is  accidentally  the  occasion 
of  it.  But  then  it  has  this  advantage,  that  being  joined  with 
a  suitable  zeal,  it  never  sinks  under  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  its  burden,  but  always  comes  off  conqueror  at  the  last,  as 
we  see  in  the  instances  now  before  us. 

The  other  artifice,  which  I  said  the  Arians  used  to  de- 
stroy the  Faith,  was  the  specious  pretence  of  peace  and 
unity.  The  politic  and  crafty  men  among  them  in  the  time 
of  Constantius  pretended,  that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself,  but  only  were  ag- 
grieved at  the  novel,  and  un  scriptural  words,  such  as  the 
'Ofjio&aiov,  consubstantial,  fyc.  which  the  council  of  Nice  had 
used  to  express  it  by.  These,  they  said,  were  dividing 
terms,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  quarrel  and  combustion: 
and  therefore  they  still  urged  the  removing  these  terms,  as 
the  great  stumbling-block,  out  of  the  way,  that  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church  might  follow  upon  it.  But  Atha- 
nasius  and  other  wise  Catholics  easily  perceived,  whither 
this  sly  stratagem  tended ;  being  very  sensible,  that  their 
design  was  not  against  the  bare  terms,  but  the  Faith  itself, 
and  therefore  they  always  stoutly  and  zealously  opposed  it 
Nor  could  the  Arians  ever  gain  this  point  upon  the  Ca- 
tholics, till  at  last  in  the  council  of  Ariminum,  Anno  359,  by 
great  importunity,  and  clamours  for  unity  and  peace,  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  sink  the  word,  consubstantial,  and 
draw  up  a  new  creed  without  it,  yet,  as  they  thought,  con- 
taining the  very  same  doctrine,  and  in  as  full  terms  as  could 
be  expressed,  save  that  the  word,  consubstantial,  was  not 
in  it.  But  here  it  must  be  owned,  these  Catholic  bishops 
were  wanting  in  their  zeal,  as  they  themselves  were  quickly 
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after  convinced.  For  no  sooner  was  this  concession  made, 
but  the  Arians  immediately  gave  out  and  boasted  over  all 
the  world,  that  the  Nicene  feith  was  condemned,  and  Ari- 
anism  established  in  a  general-council,  though  nothing  was 
less  intended  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  that  were  present  at 
it.  But  now  they  were  sensible  they  had  made  a  false 
step,  by  suffering  themselves  thus  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
designing  men :  they  now  saw,  that  they  ought  to  have  stuck 
to  the  Nicene  terms,  as  well  as  the  Faith,  since  the  Faith 
itself  60  much  depended  on  them.  They  now  began  to 
complain  of  the  fraud,  and  asked  pardon  of  their  brethren 
for  their  want  of  foresight  and  caution,  in  a  case  so  tender 
and  material.  St.  Jerom,  who  gives  us  this  account  of  the 
whole  transaction,  from  the  Acts  of  the  synod  and  other 
records  extant  in  hirf  time,  brings  them  in  making  this 
apology  for  themselves :  "  the  bishops/1  says  he,1  "  who 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  fraud  at  Ariminuin,  and  who 
were  reputed  heretics  without  being  conscious  to  themselves 
of  any  heresy,  went  about  every  where  protesting  by  the 
body  of  Christy  and  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  Church,  that 
they  suspected  no  evil  in  their  creed:  they  thought  the 
sense  had  agreed  with  the  words,  and  that  men  had  not 
meant  one  thing  in  their  hearts,  and  uttered  another  thing 
with  their  lips.  They  were  deceived  by  entertaining  too 
good  an  opinion  of  base  and  evil  men.  They  did  not  sup- 
pose the  priests  of  Christ  could  so  treacherously  have 
fought  against  Christ.  In  short,  they  lamented  their  mis- 
take now  with  tears,  and  offered  to  condemn  as  well  their 
own  subscription,  as  all  the  Arian  blasphemies."  Any  one, 
that  reads  St.  Jerom  carefully,*  will  easily  perceive,  that 
these  bishops  were  no  Arians,  nor  ever  intended  to  sub- 
scribe an  Arian  creed ;  but  their  fault  was  want  of  zeal  in 
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parting  with  the  Nicene  creed,  to  take  another  instead  of  it 
without  the  word,  consubstantial;  which  though  they  sub- 
scribed in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  as  an  orthodox 
creed,  (and  indeed  the  words,  as  St  Jerom  describes  them, 
in  their  plain  sense  are  sound  and  orthodox,  as  St.  Jerom 
says  in  their  excuse,)  yet  the  Arians  put  an  equivocal  and 
poisonous  sense  upon  them ;  giving  out,  after  the  council 
was  ended,  that  they  had  not  only  abolished  the  word,  con- 
substantial,  but  with  it  condemned  the  Nicene  faith  also. 
Which  was  strange  surprising  news  to  the  bishops,  that  had 
been  at  Ariminum.  "  Then,"  says  St.  Jerom,  "  vngemmt 
totus  orbis,  et  Arianum  se  esse  miratus  est, — the  whole  world 
groaned,  and  was  amazed  to  think  she  should  be  reputed 
Arian."  That  is,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  whole  world, 
for  there  were  three  hundred  of  them  present  at  that  coun- 
cil, were  amazed  to  find  themselves  so  abused,  and  repre- 
sented as  Arians,  when  they  never  intended  in  the  least  to 
confirm  the  Arian  doctrine.  But  now  by  this  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  judge,  what  kini  of  zeal  the  Catholic  Church 
required  then  in  her  clergy,  viz.  That  they  should  not 
only  contend  for  the  Faith  itself,  but  also  for  those  catholic 
forms  and  ways  of  expressing  it,  which  had  been  prudently 
composed  and  settled  in  general-councils,  as  a  barrier 
against  heretics ;  the  giving  up  of  which  to  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous adversaries,  would  always  give  them  advantage  to 
make  fiercer  attacks  upon  the  Faith  itself,  and  prove  de- 
structive to  the  catholic  cause ;  as  those  bishops  found  by 
woeful  experience,  who  were  concerned  in  the  concession 
made  at  Ariminum.  It  is  candour  indeed,  when  good  Ca- 
tholics are  divided  only  about  words,  to  bring  them  to  a 
right  understanding  of  one  another,  which  will  set  them  at 
peace  and  unity  again :  but  it  is  tameness  to  give  up  the 
main  bulwarks  of  the  Faith  to  fallacious  adversaries  and  de- 
signing men,  whose  arts  and  aims,  however  disguised,  are 
always  known  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of  religion.  And 
therefore,  though  no  man  was  ever  more  candid  than  Atha- 
nasius  towards  mistaken  Catholics,  yet  neither  was  any 
more  zealous  in  opposing  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  the 
Arian  party.;  always  sticking  close  to  the  definition  of  the 
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Nicene  council,  and  never  yielding,  that  any  tittle  or  syllable 
of  that  creed  should  be  erased  or  altered. 

Sbct.  1 1.— Of  their  Obligations  to  maintain  the  Unity  of  the  Caorah  ;  and  of 
the  Censure  of  such  as  fell  into  Heresy  or  Schism. 

Whilst  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  the  pbligations  the  clergy  lay  under  to  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  both  in  faith  and  discipline,  and  what  penal- 
ties were  inflicted  on  such  as  made  a  breach  therein,  whether 
by  falling  into  heresy  or  schism  themselves,  or  giving  en- 
couragement to  them  in  others.  I  shall  not  need  to  state 
the  nature  of  Church-unity  and  communion  in  this  place 
any  further,  than  by  saying, — that,  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,  and  live  under  the  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  a  Catholic  bishop,  who  himself  lived  in  communion 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  were  then  as  it  were  the  two  cha- 
racteristic notes  of  any  man's  being  in  the  communion  of 
the  Church ;  and  therefore,  as  every  member  was  obliged 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  both  these  parts,  so 
much  more  the  clergy,  who  were  to  be  the  chief  guardians 
of  it  And  if  they  failed  in  either  kind,  that  is,  if  they  lapsed 
either  into  heresy  or  schism,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  they 
were  to  be  deposed  from  their  office ;  and  though  they  re- 
pented and  returned  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  again,  yet 
they  were  not  to  act  in  their  former  station,  but  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  communicate  only  in  the  quality  of  laymen.  This 
was  the  rule  of  the  African  Church  in  the  time  of  Cypriaa, 
as  appears  from  the  Synodical  Epistle 1  pf  the  council  of 
Carthage,  to  which  his  name  is  prefixed.  For,  writing  to 
Pope  Stephen,  they  tell  him,  their  custom  was  to  treat  such 
of  the  clergy  as  were  ordained  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
afterward  stood  up  perfidiously  and  rebelliously  against  the 
Church,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  those  that  were  first 
ordained  by  heretics ;   that  is,  they  admitted  them  to  the 


1  Cypr.  Ep.  79.  p.  107.  Si  qn!  Prasbyferl  ant  Dlaooni  qui  to)  tn  EceleaUL 
Catholic  a  prios  ordinal!  fuerint,  et  poatmodnm  paridi  ae  rebeUes  oantra  Be* 
clesiaui  t>tett  riut,  rel  apad  Hicreticoa  a  Psendo-Episcopis  et  AnUchristis  con- 
tra Cbristi  dispositionem  profena  ortHnationa  promoti  sunt  »  -  -  eos  qooqua 
Jiac  conditions  susnlpi  cam  rcvcrtuntar,  at  communicant  Lnici,  et  satis  aaboajit 
quod  aduuUuniur  ad  pacein,  qui  hosies  pads  extiWriat, \dte. 
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peace  of  the  Church,  and  allowed  them  the  communion  of 
laymen,  but  did  not  permit  them  to  officiate  again  in  any 
order  of  the  clergy.     And  this,  he  says,  they  did  to  put  a 
mark  of  distinction  between  those  that  always  stood  true  to 
the  Church,  and  those  that  deserted  it.     Yet  if  any  consider- 
able advantage  accrued  to  the  Church,  by  the  return  of  such 
an  heretic  or  schismatic,  as  if  he  brought  over  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  deluded  people  with  him ;  or  if  he  was  ge- 
nerally chosen  by  the  Church,  or  the  like ;  in  such  cases 
the  rule  was  so  far  dispensed  with,  that  the  deserter  might 
be  admitted  to  his  pristine  dignity,  and  be  allowed  to  offi- 
ciate in  his  own  order  again.     Upon  this  account,  Cornelius, 
bishop   of  Rome,  received  Maximus,  the  presbyter,  to  his 
former  honour  upon  his  return  from  the  Novatian  schism.1 
And  in  after  ages  both  the  Novatians  and  Meletians  were 
particularly  favoured  with  this  privilege  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  the  Donatists  by  the  African  fathers  in  the  time 
of  St.  Austin,   as  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  more  than 
once  before.9      But  if  they  continued  obstinate  in  their 
heresy  or  schism,  then  many  times  an  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced against  them,  as  in  the  second  council  of  Carthage. 
"  If  a  presbyter,"  says  the  canon,8  u  that  is  reproved  or  ex- 
communicated by  his  bishop,  being  puffed  up  with  pride, 
shall  presume  to  offer  the  oblation  in  a  separate  assembly, 
or  set  up  another  altar  against  him,  let  him  be  anathema." 
The  council  of  Antioch,*  and  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Canons,6  have  several  decrees  of  the  like  nature.     Yea,  so 
careful  were  the  clergy  to  be  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
that  they  were  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  heretics, 
or  schismatics,  or  excommunicated  persons,  by  communi- 
cating with   them  in  prayer  or  other  holy  offices  of  the 
Church,  or  so  much  as  frequenting  their  society,  feasting 
with  them  or  the  like.     But  I  do  not  enlarge  upon  these 


1  Cornel.  Ep.  46.  al.  40.  ad  Cypr.  p.  08.    Maximum  Presby  terum  locum  suum 
agnoscere  jossimus.     See  other  instances  in  Socrates,  lib.  vil.  c.  3. 
'Book  iv.  chap.  vii.  sect.  7  and  8.  "Con.  Carth.  2.  c.  viii.     Si  quia 

forte  Presbyter  ab  Episcopo  suo  correptus  vel  excoramunicatus,  tumore  yel  su- 
per bi  a  inflatus,  putaverit  separatiin  Deo  sacrificia  offerenda,  vel  aiiud  erigen- 
dum  altar o— Anathema  ait.  *  Con.  Antioch.  c.  4et  5.  *  Canon. 

Apost.  c.  82. 
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things  here,  because  being*  matters  of  discipline,  they  wilt 
come  again  to  be  considered  under  that  head  in  another 
place. 

.  I  have  now  gone  through  some  of  the  chief  general  du- 
ties^ which  more  immediately  concerned  the  office  and  func- 
tion of  the  clergy ;  and  by  mixing  public  rules  with  private 
directions  and  great  examples,  have  made  such  an  essay  to- 
wards the  idea  and  character  of  a  primitive  clerk,  as  may,  I 
hope,  in  some  things  excite  both  the  emulation  and  curio- 
sity of  many  of  my  readers,  who  may  be  concerned  to  imitate 
the  pattern  I  have  been  describing.  If  here  it  be  not  drawn 
so  full,  or  so  exactly  to  the  life  in  all  its  beauties  as  they 
could  wish,  they  will  find  their  account  in  satisfying  their 
curiosity,  by  having  recourse  to  the  fountains  themselves, 
from  whence  these  materials  were  taken.  For.many  things, 
that  might  here  have  been  added,  were  purposely  omitted 
for  fear  of  drawing  out  this  part  of  the  discourse  to  a  greater 
length  than  would  consist  with  the  design  and  measures  of 
the  present  undertaking.  And  I  had  rather  be  thought  to 
have  said  too  little,  than  too  much,  upon  this  head,  that  I 
might  not  cloy,  but  leave  an  edge  upon  the  appetite  of  the 
inquisitive  reader. 


CHAP.  IV. 

An  Account  of  some  other  Laws  and  Rules,  which  were  a 
Sort  of  Out-Guards  and  Fences  to  the  former. 

8ect.  1.— No  Clergyman  allowed  to  desert  or  relinquish  his  Station  without 

just  Grounds  and  Leave. 

Having  thus  far  discoursed  both  of  such  laws,  as  related  to 
the  life  and  conversation  of  the  primitive  clergy,  and  of 
those  that  more  immediately  concerned  the  duties  and  of-* 
fices  of  their  function ;  I  come  now  to.  speak  of  a  third  sort 
of  laws,  which  were  like  the  Jew's  Sepimenta  Legis,  a  sort 
of  by-laws  and  rules,  made  for  the  defence  and  guard  of  the 
two  former.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  such  laws  as 
were  made  to  fix  the  clergy  to  their  proper  business  and 
calling;  such  as  that,  which  forbad  any  clergyman  to  desert 
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or  relinquish  his  station,  without  just  grounds  or  leave 
granted  by  his  superiors.  In  the  African  Church,  as  bat 
been  showed  before/  from  the  time  that  any  man  was  made 
a  reader,  or  entered  in  any  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Church,  he  was  presumed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  servix  of 
God,  so  as  thenceforth  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  turn  seeahr 
again  at  his  own  pleasure.  And  much  more  did  this  rale 
hold  for  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Therefore  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  as  he  is  cited  by  Harmenopuius,*  says  in  one 
of  his  canons,  "  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church  for  any  priest  to  give  in  a  libel  of  resignation:  for, 
if  he  be  worthy,  he  ought  to  continue  in  his  ministry ;  if  he 
be  unworthy,  he  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  resigning, 
but  be  condemned  and  ejected."  The  council  of  Chalcedon* 
orders  all  such  to  be  anathematised,  "as  forsook  their  or- 
ders to  take  upon  them  any  military  office  ojr  secular  dignity, 
unless  they  repented  and  returned  to  the  employment, 
which,  for  God's  sake,  they  bad  first  chosen."  The  council 
of  Tours,4  in  like  manner,  decrees,  "  that  whoever  of  the 
clergy  desert  their  order  and  office,  to  follow  a  secular  life 
and  calling  again,  shall  be  punished  with  excommunication. 
The  civil  law  was  also  very  severe  upon  such  deserters.  By 
an  order  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius*  they  are  condemned  to 
serve  in  Curia  all  their  lives,  that  they  might  never  have 
the  privilege  of  resuming  the  clerical  life  again.  And  by  a 
law  of  Justinian's,6  both  monks  and  clerks,  so  deserting, 
were  to  forfeit  whatever  estate  they  were  possessed  of,  to 
the  church  or  monastery  to  which  they  belonged. 


1  Book  iii.  chap.  i.  sect.  5.  *  Harraenopul.  Epitom.  Can.  ap.  LetrodiT. 

Jus.  Grsc.  Rom.  torn.  i.  p.  II.     TJapa  rt*c  iiaeXiK*a*'**"£  $c<r/Mig,  roXi0&AAac 
irapairifffew  irpoodyttv  tivclq  rwv  Upupyuh',  &c.  *Con.  Cbalcad.  c.7. 

T*Jc  2iro£  iv  K\f)pn>  rerayfilvHg.  fA^rt  Ixi  vpartlav  fifyrt  Iwl  atlav  cotfpiarv 
fpgc<r£at,  Ac.  *  Con.  Turon.  c  5.    8i  qtris  Clarions,  relicto  officii  sri 

ordine,  laicam  voluerit  agere  vitam,  vel  so  militia?  tradiderit,  excoimniiflicatio- 
nia  pocua  feriatur.  *  Cod.  Th.  lib.  zvi.  tit.  2.  de  Episc.  leg.  39.    Si 

qui  professum  sacrae  religionis  sponte  dereliquerit,  continud  aibi  earn  Curia 
Yindfcet:  ut  liber  illi  ultra  ad  Ecclesiam  recursus  ess©  non  possit. 
6  Cod.  Justpi.  lib.  i.  tit.  3.  de  Episc.  leg.  55.    Quod  si  illi  monasteria  ant  EccJe- 
•iaa  relinquant,  alque  mundaui  fiant :  oinne  ipsorun>"jus  ad  monaster!  um  tat 
eccleiiam  pcrlinet. 


% 
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8ict.  9,— Yet  Sn  some  Caaei  a  Resignation  was  allowed  of. 

But  this  rule,  as  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church,  to  keep  the  clergy  to  their  duty,  so  when  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Church,  or  any  other  reasonable  cause  required 
the  contrary,  might  be  dispensed  with ;  and  we  find  many 
such  resignations  or  renunciations  practised,  and  some  al- 
lowed by  general  councils.  For  not  to  mention  the  case  of 
disability  by  reason  of  old  age,  sickness,  or  other  infirmity, 
in  which  it  was  usual  for  bishops  to  turn  over  their  business 
to  a  coadjutor ;  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  account  in  a 
former  bookj1  there  were  two  other  cases,  which  come 
nearer  to  the  matter  in  hand.  One  was,  when  a  bishop, 
through  the  obstinacy,  hatred,  or  disgust  of  any  people 
found  himself  incapable  of  doing  them  any  service,  and 
that  the  burthen  was  an  intolerable  oppression  to  him ;  in 
that  case,  if  he  desired  to  renounce,  his  resignation  was 
accepted.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  renounced  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and  betook  himself  to  a  private  life,  because 
the  people  grew  factious,  and  murmured  at  him,  as  being  a 
stranger.  And  this  he  did  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  general-council  of  Constantinople,  as  not  only 
the  historians,  Theodoret9  and  Socrates,8  but  he  himself4 
testifies  in  many  places  of  his  writings.  After  the  same 
manner,  Theodoret  says,5  Meletius,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Antioch,  when  he  was  bishop  of  Sebastia,  in  Armenia,  was 
so  offended  with  the  rebellious  temper  and  contumacy  of  a 
perverse  and  froward  people,  that  he  abandoned  them,  and 
retired  likewise  to  a  private  life.  So  Theodorus  Lector6 
tells  us,  how  Martyrius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  being  offended 
at  the  factiousness  of  his  people  and  clergy,  upon  the  in- 
trusion of  Peter  Fuilo,  renounced  his  Church  with  these 
words :  "  a  contumacious  clergy,  a  rebellious  people,  a 
prophane  Church,  I  bid  adieu  to  them  all,  reserving  to  my- 
self the  dignity  of  priesthood.19  Another  case  was,  when 
in  charity  a  bishop  resigned,  or  showed  himself  willing  to 


1  Book  ii.  ehap.  xtti.  aect.  4.  *  Theod.  lib.  t.  e.  8.  *  Socrat. 

lib.  t.c.7.  •  Na«.  Oral.  M.    It.  Carm,  de  Vut  mi.  *  Theod. 

lib.  II.  c  Si.  '  Tbeodor.  Lcet.  lib.  i.  p.  666. 
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resign,  to  cure  some  inveterate  schism.     Thus  Chrysostom1 
told  his  people,  "  that,  if  they  had  any  suspicion  of  him,  as  p 
if  he  were  an  usurper,  he  was  ready   to  quit  his  govern-  1* 
ment,  when  they  pleased,  if  that  was  necessary  to  preserve  |4 
the  unity  of  the  Church."   And  so  Theodoret  tells  us,9  that,  J 1 
in   the  dispute  between   Flavian  and   Evagrius,    the  two 
bishops  of  Antioeh,  when  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  sent  for 
Flavian,  and  ordered  him  to  go  and  have  his  cause  decided 
at  Rome,  he  bravely  answered,  "  Great  Sire,  if  any  accuse 
my  faith  as  erroneous,  or  my  life  as  unqualifying  me  for  a 
bishopric,  I  will  freely  let  my  accusers  be  my  judges,  and 
stand  to  their  sentence,  whatever  it  be ;  but  if  the  dispute  be 
Only  about  the  throne  and  government  of  the  Church,  I 
shall  not  stay  for  judgment,  nor  contend  with  any,  that  has 
a  mind  to  it,  but  freely  recede,  and  abdicate  the  throne  of 
my   own  accord.    And  you,   sire,  may  commit  the  see  of 
Antioeh  to  whom  you  please."    The  emperor  looked  upon 
this  as  a  noble  and  generous  answer,  and  was  so  affected  with 
it,  that  instead  of  obliging  him  to  go  to  Rome,  he  sent  him 
home  again,  and  bad  him  go  feed  the  Church  committed  to 
his  care  ;  nor  would  he  ever  after  hearken  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  though  they  often  solicited  him  to  expel  him.    There     | 
is  one  instance  more  of  this  nature,   which  I  cannot  omit, 
because  it  is  such  an  example  of  self-denial,  and  despising 
of  private  interest  for  the  public  good,  and  peace,  and  unity 
of  the  Church,  as  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  highest  commendations.     It 
was  the  proposal,  which  Aurelhis,  bishop  of  Carthage,  and 
St.  Austin,  with  the  rest  of  the  African  bishops,  made  to  the 
Donatists,  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  of  Carthage;1 
that,  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  wherever  there  was  a 
Catholic  and  a  Donatist  bishop  in  the  same  city,  they  should 
both  of  them  resign,   and  suffer  a  new  one  to  be  chosen. 
"  For  why,"   pay  they,  "  should  we  scruple  to   offer  the 

1  Chrys.  Horn.  11.  in  Ephes.  p.  1110.     "Eroipoi  irapaxitfpqmu  rife  <fcpxw»  ** 
fi&vov  tocXi?<ria  lru>  pia.  *  Theod.  lib.  v.  c.  23.  •  Cullat.  Carth. 

Die  i.  c.  16.  Utrique  de  medio  sececlamus  -  -  -  quid  enim  dubitemus  Redemp- 
torl  nostra  sacrificium  isthts  humilitatis  offerre?  An  rerd  Hie  de  coelis  in 
membra  humana  descendit,  ut  membra  ejus  essemns?  Et  nos,  ne  ipsa  ejus 
membra  crudeli  divisione  lanientar,  de  cathedris  descendere  formidamus?  &c 
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aacrifice  of  such  an  humility  to, our  Redeemer?  Did  he 
descend  from  heaven  to  assume  our  nature,-  and  make  us 
his  members?  And  shall  we  make  any  doubt  to  descend 
from  our  chairs,  to  prevent  his  members  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  cruel  schism  ?  We  bishops  are  ordained  for  the  peor 
pie  of  Christ.  What  therefore  is  most  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  Christian  people,  we  ought  to  do  in  reference  to 
our  episcopacy.  If  we  be  profitable  servants,  why  should 
we  envy  the  eternal  gain  of  our  Lord  for  our  own  temporal 
honours  ?  Our  episcopal  dignity  will  be  so  much  the  more 
advantageous  to  us,  if  by  laying  it  aside  we  gather  toge- 
ther the  flock  of  Christ,  than  if  we  disperse  his  flock  by  re- 
taining it.  And  with  what  face  can  we  hope  for  the  honour 
f  which  Christ  has  promised  us  in  the  world  to  come,  if  our 
honours  in  this  world  hinder  the  unity  of  his  Church."  By 
this  we  see  there  were  some  cases,  in  which  it  was  law- 
ful for  men  to  renounce  even  the  episcopal  office,  and 
betake  themselves  to  a  private  life 5  the  grand  rule  being  in 
these  and  all  other  cases,  to  do  what  was  most  for  the  benefit 
and  edification  of  the  Church,  and  sacrifice  private  interest 
to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

8bct.  S. — And  Canonical  Pensions  sometimes  granted  in  such  Cases. 

In  these  cases,  a  bishop  aftef  he  had  renounced  was  not 
to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  to  ordain,  or 
perform  any  offices  of  the  like  nature,  unless  he  was  called 
to  assist  by  some  other  bishop,  or  was  commissioned  by 
him  as  his  delegate;  yet  he  was  allowed  the  title,  and  ho- 
nour, and  communion  of  a  bishop,  as  the  general  council  of 
Ephesus1  determined  it  should  be,  in  the  case  of  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Perga  and  metropolitan  of  Pamphylia,  who  had 
renounced  his  bishopric,  being  an  aged  man,  and  thinking 
himself  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it.  In  such  cases 
likewise,  when  any  one  receded  with  the  approbation  of  a 
councir,  he  was  sometimes  allowed  to  receive  a  moderate 
^pension  out  of  the  bishopric  for  his  maintenance.     As  it  was 

1  Con.  Ephes.  Act.  7.  in  Episi.  ad  Synod.  Pamphyli*.  Habeat  Episcopi 
nomen  et  honorem  ac  communionem,  sic  quidem  utneque  ipse  ordiaet,  neqva 
in  ecclesiam  propria  auctoritate  ordinaUtcua  venial,  nisi  forte  coaasnmattir»&e» 

VOL.  I.  4    A 
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in  the  case  of  Domous,  bishop  of  Antioch*  who  having  bees 
ejected,  though  unJHstly,  by  Dioscorus  in  the  second  synod 
of  Ephesus,  yet  quietly  resigned  the  bishopric  to  Maximns; 
upon  which  account  Maximus  desired  leave  of  the  conned 
of  Chalcedon,  that  he  might  allow  him  ah  annual  pension 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  which  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  *  readily  complied  with.  And  this,  as  Richerius* 
ingenuously  owns,  was  the  ancient  design  and  meaning  of 
canonical  pensions,  which  were  not  used  to  be  granted  but 
by  the  authority  or  approbation  of  a  synod,  and  only  to  saeb, 
as  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  life  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  desired  to  be  disburdened  of  their  office  by 
reason  of  their  age.  For  the  reserving  a  pension  out  of  a 
bishopric,  which  a  man  Only  resigns  to  take  another,  was  a 
practice  wholly  unknown  to  former  ages. 

finer.  4v — No  Clergyman  to  remove  from  one  Diocese  to  another  withont  tie 
Consent  and  Letters  Dimiwory  of  his  own  Bishop. 

Another  rule,  designed  to  keep  all  clergymen  strictly  to 
their  duty,  was, — that  no  one  should  remove  from  his  own 
Church  or  diocese,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  to 
whose  diocese  he  belonged.  For  as  no  one  at  first  could 
be  ordained  aVoA*Ai^i/fa>c,  but  must  be  fixed  to  some  Church 
at  his  first  ordination  ;  so  neither,  by  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  then  prevailing,  might  he  exchange  bis  sta- 
tion at  pleasure,  but  must  have  his  own  bishop's  license,  or 
letters  dimissory,  to  qualify  him  to  remove  from  one  diocese 
to  another.  For  this  was  the  ancient  right,  which  every 
bishop  had  in  the  clergy  of  his  own  Church,  that  he  could  not 
be  deprived  of  them  without  his  own  consent ;  but  as  well  the 
party  that  deserted  him,  as  the  bishop  that  received  him, 
were  liable  to  be  censured  upon  such  a  transgression.  "If 
any  presbyter,  deacon,  or  other  clerk/'  says  the  Apostolical 
Canons,8  "  forsake  his  own  diocese  to  go  to  another,  and 


1  Con.  Chalced.  Act.  7.  at  Act.  10.    Edit.  Labbe.  torn,  i v.  p.  681.  »  Ri- 

dier.  Hist.  Concil.  par.  i.  c.  8.  n.  30.  p.  218.    Nihil  antiquitus  consoetnm  f eri 
nisi  synodlcfe  comprobatum;  hincque  jus  Pensionum  Canonicarum  potest  eon- 
ftmari ;  que  its  tantoun  tribui  conaueverant,  qui  magnam  riim  partem  in  an* 
tisterio  constrawerant,  et  propter  astaiem  se  exonerabaat  «pisoof*tii» 
*  Canon.  Apost.  e.  16  et  10.  Vid.  Con.  Chalced.  can.  89. 
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there  continue  without  the  consent  of  his  own  bishop;  we 
decree,  that  such  an  one  shall  no  longer  minister  as  a  clerk, 
especially  if  after  admonition  he  refuse  to  return,  but  only 
be  admitted  to  communicate  as  a  layman.  And  if  the 
bishop,  to  whom  they  repair,  still  entertain  them  in  the 
quality  of  clergymen,  he  shall  be  excommunicated  as  a 
master  of  disorder.11  The  same  rule  is  frequently  repeated 
in  the  ancient  councils,  as  that  of  Antioch,1  the  first  and 
second  of  Aries,9  the  first  and  fourth  of  Carthage,8  the  first 
of  Toledo,4  and  the  council  of  Tours,*  and  Turin,6  and  the 
gteat  council  of  Nice,7  to  whose  canons  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  the  reader.  I  only  observe,  that  this  was  the 
ancient  use  of  letters  dimissory,  or  as  they  were  then  called, 
'AwoXvrtKal,  'Etpifvuecrt,  Sttrarucai,  and  Concessoria,  whioh 
were  letters  of  license  granted  by  a  bishop,  for  a  olergymaq 
to  remove  from  his  diocese  to  another ;  though  we  now  take 
letters  dimissory  in  another  sense ;  but  the  old  canons  call 
those  dimissory  letters,  which  were  given  upon  the  occa- 
sion that  I  have  mentioned.  The  council  of  Carthage  gives 
them  only  the  name  of  the  bishop's  letters,8  but  the  council 
of  Trullo  styles  them  expressly,9  dimissory ;  when,  rein-* 
forcing  all  the  ancient  canons,  it  says,  "  No  clergyman  of 
what  degree  soever  shall  be  entertained  in  another  Church, 
Ikroc  tijc  ts  oXkiIs  'Etriovccnn*  h/ypafa  crroAvriiciic,— 'Without  the 
dimissory  letters  of  his  own  bishop;  which  he  might  grant  or 
refuse,  as  he  saw  proper  occasion  for  it.  For  there  was  no 
law  to  compel  him  to  grant  it,  whatever  arts  any  clerk 
might  use  to  gain  a  dismission  any  other  way.  St,  Austin 
mentions  a  pretty  strange  case  of  this  nature,  that  hap- 
pened in  his  own  diocese.  One  Timotheos,  a  subdeacon  of 
his  Church,  being  desirous  to  leave  his  post  under  St, 
Austin,  and  go  to  Severus,  a  neighbouring  bishop,  protests 
upon  oath  to  Severus,  that  he  would  be  no  longer  of  St . 
Austin' 8  Church ;  upon  this  Severus,  pretending  a  reverence 


•9  «■ 


1  Con.  Antioch.  c.  3.  »  ^rclat.  \m  c.  93.    A  ret  at.  ii.  c.  13,  *  Con. 

Carth.  i.  c.  5.    Carth,  iv.  c.  37.  4  Con.  ToleL  i.  c.  14.  •  Con, 

Turon.  c.  11.  •  Con.Taurin.  c.  6.  T  Con.  Nic.  c.  16. 

*  Con.  Carth.  S.  c.  ft.     Nan  lieere  Clericuin  alienum  at*  aliquo  anscipi  *ia« 
Uteris  Bpitcopi  sui,  neque  apud  se  retinere.  •  Con,  'IVuU,  c.  17, 
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for  his  oath,  writes  to#St.  Austin,  and  tells  him,  he  could 
not  return  him  his  clerk  for  fear  of  making  him  guilty  of 
perjury.  To  which  St.  Austin  replied,1  "  that  this  opened 
a  way  to  licentiousness,  and  there  was  an  end  of  all  eccle- 
siastical order  and  discipline,  if  a  bishop  would  pretend  to 
keep  another  man's  clerk  upon  such  a  scruple,  for  fear  of 
being  accessory  to  his  perjury."  This  evidently  implies, 
that  there  was  no  law  then  to  compel  a  bishop  to  grant 
letters  dimissory  to  his  clerk;  for  if  there  had  been  any 
such,  Timotheus  needed  not  to  have  used  the  stratagem  of 
an  oath,  but  might  ha,ve  compelled  St.  Austin  to  have 
granted  them.  But  the  Church  then  did  not  think  fit  to  pot 
it  in  every  man's  power  to  remove  from  one  diocese  to 
another,  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  left  every  bishop  sole 
judge  in  this  case,  as  best  knowing  the  necessities  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  Church,  and  whether  it  were  expe- 
dient to  part  with  the  clergy,  which  were  ordained  for  her 
Service. 

• 

4 

Sect.  5. — Laws  against  the  Bar4vn/3oi,  or  Wandering  Clergy. 

The  laws  were  no  less  severe  against  all  wandering  cler- 
gymen, whom  some  of  the  ancients  call  BcucaW*/3ot,9  or 
Vacantivi,  by  way  of  reproach.  They  were  a  sort  of  idle 
persons,  who  having  deserted  the  service  of  their  own 
Church  would  fix  in  no  other,  but  went  roving  from  place 
to  place,  as  their  fancy  and  their  humour  led  them.  Now, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  no  bishop  was  to  permit  any 
such  to  officiate  in  his  diocese,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  to 
communicate  in  his  Church;  because,  having  neither  letters 
dimissory,  nor  letters  commendatory  from  their  own  bishop, 
which  every  one  ought  to  have  that  travelled,  they  were 
to  be  suspected  either  as  deserters,  or  as  persons  guilty  of 
some  misdemeanor,  who  fled  from  ecclesiastical  censure. 
Therefore  the  laws  forbad  the  admitting  of  such,  either  to 
ecclesiastical  or  lay-communion.     "  A  presbyter,  or  dea- 

1  Aug.  Ep.  240.  ad  Severum.  Aditus  aperitur  ad  dissolvendum  ordinera  ec- 
clesiastics discipline,  si  alterius  Ecclesite  Clerical  cuicunque  jurarerit,  quod 
ab  ipso  uon  sit  recessurus,  eum  secum  esse  permittat ;  ideo  se  facere  afftrmaoJ, 
e  author  sit  ejus  perjurii,  &c.  *  Syues.  Ep.  67. 
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eon/9  says  the  council  of  Agde,1  "that  rambles  about  with" 
out  the  letters  of  his  bishop,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion by  any  other.'1  The  council  of  Epone*  repeats  the 
decree  in  the  same  words.  And  the  council  of  Valentia,* 
in  Spain,  orders  such  wandering  and  roving  clerks,  as  will 
not  settle  to  the  constant  performance  and  attendance  of 
divine  offices  in  the  Church,  whereto  they  were  deputed  by 
the  bishop  that  ordained  them,  to  be  deprived  both  of  the 
communion  and  the  honour  of  their  order,  if  they  persisted 
in  their  obstinacy  and  rebellion.  So  strict  were  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  Church  in  tying  the  inferior  clergy  to  the 
service  of  that  Church,  to  which  they  were  first  appointed, 
that  they  might  not  upon  any  account  move  thence,  but  at 
the  discretion  of  the  bishop  that  ordained  them. 

8ect.  6. — Laws  against  the  Translations  of  Bishops  from  one  See  to 
another,  how  to  be  limited  and  understood. 

Nor  were  the  bishops  so  arbitrary  in  this  matter,  but  that 
they  themselves  were  under  a  like  regulation,  and  liable  to 
laws  of  the  same  nature.  For,  as  no  clerk  could  remove 
from  his  own  Church  without  the  license  of  his  bishop,  so 
neither  might  any  bishop  pretend  to  translate  or  move  him- 
self to  another  see,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
a  provincial  council.  Some  few  there  were,  who  thought 
it  absolutely  unlawful  for  a  bishop  to  forsake  his  first  see, 
and  betake  himself  to  any  other;  because  they  looked  upon 
bis  consecration  to  be  a  sort  of  marriage  to  his  Church, 
from  which  he  could  not  divorce  himself,  nor  take  another 
without  incurring  the  crime  of  spiritual  adultery.  To  this 
purpose  they  wrested  that  passage  of  St.  Paul,  "  A  bishop 
must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,'9  taking  it  in  a  mystical 
and  figurative  sense,  as  St.  Jerom  informs  us.4  But  this 
was  but  the  private  opinion  of  one  or  two  authors,  which 

1  Con.  Agmthen.  c.  52.    Presbytero,  sive  Diacono  sine  AntistUis  sui  epis- 
tolis  ambulanti  commanionem  nullus  impendat.  *  Con.  Epaunens.  c.  0. 

•  Con.  Valentin,  c.  5.  Vagus  atque  instabilis  Clericus,  si  Episcopi,  a  quo 
ordinate*  est,  prsceptis  non  obedierit,  ut  in  delegata  sibi  Ecclesia  officium 
dependat  assiduum,  quousque  in  vitio  permanserit,  et  communiooe  et  honore 
privetur.  4  Hieron.  Ep.  83.  ad  Oceanum.  torn.  ii.  p.  321.    Quidam 

eoacte  interpretantur  uxores  pro  Kcclesiis,  Wros  pro  Episcopis  debere  accipi, 
&c. 
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sever  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church;  wiioae  prohibition 
of  the  translation  of  bishops  was  not  founded  upon  ariy  suefc 
reasons,  but  was  only  intended  as  a  cautionary  provision  to 
prevent  the  ambition  of  aspiring  men ;  that  they  might  not 
tdn  from  lesser  bishoprics  to  greater,  without  the  authority 
of  a  provincial  synod,  which  was  the  proper  judge  in  such 
cases.  Some  canons  indeed  seem  to  forbid  it  absolutely 
and  universally,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  ease. 
The  council  of  Nice,1  and  Sardiea,9  and  some  others  pro- 
bibit  it  without  any  exception  or  limitation.  But  other 
canons  restrain  it  to  the  case  of  a  bishop's  intruding  him- 
self into  another  see  by  some  sinister  arts,  without  any 
legal  authority  from  a  provincial  synod.  So  those  oalled 
the  Apostolical  Canons  distinguish  upon  the  matter:*  "  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  leave  his  diocese,  and 
invade  another,  though  many  of  the  people  would  compel 
him  to  it,  unless  there  be  a  reasonable  cause,  as  that  he 
may  the  more  advantage  the  Church  by  his  preaching; 
and  then  he  shall  not  do  it  of  his  own  head,  but  by  the 
judgment  and  entreaty  of  many  bishops,  that  is,  a  provincial 
synod."  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  distinguishes 
much  after  the  same  manner  :4  "  A  bishop  shall  not  remove 
himself  from  an  obscure  to  a  more  honourable  place  out  of 
ambition;  but,  if  the  advantage  of  the  Church  require  it,  he 
may  be  translated  by  the  order  and  decree  of  a  provincial 
synod."  Schelstrate5  and  some  other  learned  persons 
think,  that  these  canons  were  a  correction  of  the  former; 
the  one  allowing  what  the  other  had  positively  forbidden. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  probable:  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
think,  that  though  in  the  Nicene  and  Sard i can  canons  these 
exceptions  are  not  expressed,  yet  they  are  to  be  understood; 
because  the  council  of  Nice  itself  translated  Eustatbias, 
bishop  of  Beraea,  to  Antioch,  as  Mr.  Pagi*  rightly  observes 

1  Con.  Nic.  c.  15.  *  Con.  Sardic.  c.  I  et  2.    Con.  Antioch,  can.  SI* 

Con. Car th.  iii.  c.  88.  9  Canon.  Apost.  c.  14.  *  Con.  Garth,  if. 

c.  27.  Ut  Episcopus  de  loco  ignobili  ad  nobilcm  per  ambitionem  non  tran- 
scat. — Sane  si  id  u  til  it  as  Ecclcsiae  fiendmn  poposccrit,  decreto  pro  eo  Clcri- 
corum  et  Laicoruin  Episcopis  porrecto,  per  scnlentiam  synod!  transferatar. 
*  Hchelstrat.  de  Condi.  Antioch,  can.  21.  p.  614.  •  Pagi  Critic  in 

Baron.  An.  824,  n.  22. 
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out  of  Sozotnen,1  and  other  historians  of  the  Church. 
Which  had  been  to  break  and  affront  their  own  rule  at  the 
very  first,  had  it  meant,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  in  any 
case  to  translate  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another.  We 
must  conclude  then,  that  the  design  of  all  these  canons  was 
the  same,  to  prevent  covetousness,  ambition,  and  love  of 
pre-eminence  in  aspiring  men,  who  .thrust  themselves  into 
other  sees  by  irregular  means,  by  a  faction,  or  the  mere 
favour  of  the  people,  without  staying  for  the  choice  or  con- 
sent of  a  synod;  which  was  the  common  practice  of  the 
Arian  party  in  the  time  of  Constantino  and  Constantius,! 
and  occasioned  so  many  laws  to  be  made  against  it.  But 
when  a  synod  of  bishops  in  their  judgment  and  discretion 
thought  it  necessary  to  translate  a  bishop  from  a  lesser  to 
a  greater  see,  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  Church, 
there  was  no  law  to  prohibit  this,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
instances  of  such  promotions  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
history;  as  Socrates9  has  observed  long  ago,  who  has  col- 
lected a  great  many  instances  tothis  purpose.  Those,  that 
please,  may  see  more  in  Cotelerius8  and  bishop  Beverege;* 
for  in  so  plain  a  case  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  more 
particular  in  ray  account  of  them,  but  proceed  with  other 
laws  of  the  Church,  which  concerned  the  clergy. 

Sect.  7. — Laws  concerning  the  Residence  of  tke  Clergy* 

The  next  laws  of  this  nature  were  such  as  concerned  the 
residence  of  the  clergy;  the  design  of  which  was  the  same 
as  all  the  former,  to  bind  them  to  constant  attendance  upon 
their  doty.  And  these  laws  equally  concerned  bishops  and 
all  the  inferior  clergy.  The  council  of  Sardica  has  several 
canons  relating  to  this  matter.  The  seventh  decrees,  "  that 
no  bishop  should  go  tic  eparoirtSov — to  the  emperor's  court y 
unless  the  emperor  by  letter  called  him  thither."  The  next 
canon  provides,6  "  that  whereas  there  might  be  several  cases, 
which  might  require  a  bishop  to  make  some  application  to 
the  emperor  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  or  widows,  or  such  as 

1  80x00.  Ub.i.  c.2.  •  8ocrat.  lib.  Til.  c.  86.  *  Coteler. 

.Not.  in  Us.  Apott.  c.  14.  *  Bevereg.  Not.  in  Ennd.  Canon. 

*  Con^  Bardic*.  8. 
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fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  Church,  and  condemned  criminals, 
and  the  like;  in  such  cases  the  deacons  or  subdeacons  of 
the  Church  were  to  be  employed  to  go  in  his  name, ..  that 
the  bishop  might  fall  under  no  censure  at  court,  as  ne- 
glecting the  business  of  his  Church."  Justinian1  has  a  law 
of  the  same  import  with  these  canons,  "  that  no  bishop 
should  appear  at  court  upon  any  business  of  his  Church 
without  the  command  of  the  prince;  but  if  any  petition  was 
to  be  preferred  to  the  emperor,  relating  to  any  civil  contest, 
the  binhop  should  depute  his  Apocrisarius,  or  resident  at 
court,  to  act  for  him,  or  send  his  GSconomus,  or  some  other 
of  his  clergy  to  solicit  the  cause  in  his  name ;  that  the 
Church  might  neither  receive  damage  by  his  absence,  nor 
be  put  to  unnecessary  expenses.  Another  canon9  of  the 
council  of  Sardica  limits  the  absence  of  a  bishop  from  his 
Church  to  three  weeks,  unless  it  were  upon  some  very 
weighty  and  urgent  occasion.  And  another  canon*  allows 
the  same  time  for  a  bishop,  who  is  possessed  of  an  estate 
in  another  diocese,  to  go  and  collect  his  revenues,  provided 
he  celebrate  divine  service  every  Lord's  day  in  the  country 
Church,  where  his  estate  lies.  And  by  two  other  canons* 
of  that  council,  presbyters  and  deacons  are  limited  to  the 
same  term  of  absence,  and  tied  to  the  forementioned  rules 
in  the  same  manner  as  bishops  were.  The  council  of 
Agde5  made  the  like  order  for  the  French  Churches,  de- 
creeing, "  that  a  presbyter  or  deacon,  who  was  absent  from 
his  Church  for  three  weeks,  should  be  three  years  suspended 
from  the  communion.  In  the  African  Churches,  upon  the 
account  of  this  residence,  every  bishop's  house  was  to  be 
near  the  Church  by  a  rule  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,* 
And  in  the  fifth  council  there  is  another  rule,7  "  that  every 
bishop  shall  have  his  residence  at  his  principal  or  cathedral 


1  Just.  Novel,  6.  c.2.  9  Con.  Sardic.  c.  II.  •  Con.  Sardic. 

c.  12.  ♦  Con.  Sardic.  c.  16  et  17.  a  Con.  Agathen.  c.64. 

Dlaconus  vel  Presbyter,  si  per  tres  hebdomadas  ab  Ecclesifi  su&  defaerit 
triennio  a  communioue  suspendatur.  6  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  14.     Ut 

Episcopus  non  longe  ab  EcclesifL  hospitiohun  habeat.  T  Con.  Carth. 

v.  c.  5.  Placuit  ut  neinini  sit  facultas,  relicta*  principal!  cathedrfi,  ad  altquan 
Ecclesiam  in  diocesi  constitutam  se  confer  re :  vel  in  re  propria"  diutius  quan 
oportet  constitutum,  curam  vel  frequentatioucm  propria;  cathedra?  negUgere. 
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Church,  which  he  shall  not  leave,  to  betake  himself  to  any 
other  Church  in  his  diocese;  nor  continue  upon  his  private 
concerns,  to  the  neglect  of  his  cure,  and  hindrance  of  hi* 
frequenting  the  cathedral  Church."  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  city  Church  was  to  be  the  chief  place  of  the  bishop' a 
residence  and  oure:  and  Cabassutius,1  in  his  remarks  upon 
this  canon,  reflects  upon  the  French  bishops,  as  transgress- 
ing the  ancient  rule,  in  spending  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  upon  their  pleasure  in  the  country.  Yet  there  is  one 
thing,  that  seems  a  difficulty  in  this  matter;  for  Justinian 
says,9  "  No  bishop  shall  be  absent  from  his  Church  above 
a  whole  year,  unless  he  has  the  emperor's  command  for  it/* 
Which  implies,  that  a  bishop  might  be  absent  from  his 
bishopric  a  year  in  ordinary  cases,  and  more  in  extraordi- 
nary. But,  I  conceive,  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  he  might 
be  absent  a  year  during  his  whole  life;  not  year  after  year  j 
for  that  would  amount  to  a  perpetual  absence,  which  it  waa 
not  the  intent  of  the  law  to  grant,  but  to  tie  them  up  to  the 
direct  contrary,  except  the  prince  upon  some  extraordinary 
affair  thought  fit  to  grant  them  a  particular  dispensation* 

Sbct.  8. — Of  Pluralities,  end  the  Laws  made  about  them. 

Another  rule,  grounded  upon  the  same  reasons  with  the 
former,  was  the  inhibition  of  pluralities  ;  which  concerned 
both  bishops,  and  the  inferior  clergy.  As  to  bishops,  it 
appears  plainly  from  St.  Ambrose,  that  it  was  not  thought 
lawful  for  a  bishop  to  have  two  Churches.  For  speaking 
of  those  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  a  bishop  must  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife,"  he  says,8  "  If  we  look  only  to  the 
srjperficies  of  the  letter,  it  forbids  a  digamist  to  be  or- 
dained bishop ;  but  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper  to  the 
profounder  sense,  it  prohibits  a  bishop  to  have  two  Churches.'9 


*  Cabassot.  Notit.  Con,  c.  44.    Jluic  canoni  contravenlunt  Episoopi,  qui 
magna  parte  anni  rare  versantur  et  deiidantur.  •  Justin.  Novel.  6. 

C.  ?.  Et  illad  etiam  defimmus,  ut  nemo  Deo  araabilium  Episcoporam  fori*  a 
soft  EccJeaU  plasquam  per  totam  annum  abesse  audeat,  nisi  hoc  per  imperl* 
alem  flat  jussionem.  *  Ambros.  de  Dignlt.  Saoerd.  c.  4.    Si  ad  super- 

flcfem  tantum  titers  respiciamus,  prohibet  bigamum  Episcopum  ordinari :  si 
▼ero  td  aitiorem  senium  conaeendimus,  ifthibet  Episeopum  duas  usurper© 
Eedesiaa. 
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That  is,  wherever  there  were  two  dioceses  before,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  one  bishop  to  usurp  them  both,  except  where 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  and  State  thought  it  most  conve- 
nient to  join  them  into  one.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
though  there  be  many  instances  of  bishops  removing  from 
lesser  sees  to  greater ; '  yet  there  is  no  example  in '  all 
ancient  history,  that  I  remember,  of  any  such  bishops  hold- 
ing both  together ;  no,  not  among  the  Arians  themselves, 
who  were  the  least  concerned  in  observing  rules  of  any 
other.  As  to  the  case  of  the  inferior  clergy,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish betwixt  diocesan  and  parochial  Churches,  and 
between  the  office  and  the  benefit  in  parochial  Churches. 
The  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  Church  might 
sometimes  require  a  presbyter  or  deacon  to  officiate  in  more 
than  one  parochial  Church,  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
ministers;  but  the  revenues  of  such  Churches  did  not 
thereupon  belong  to  him,  because  they  were  paid  into  the 
common  stock  of  the  city  or  cathedral  Church,  from  whence 
he  had  his  monthly  or  yearly  portion  in  the  division  of  the 
whole,  as  has  been  noted  before.  And  this  makes  it  further 
evident,  that  in  those  early  ages  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  plurality  of  benefices,  but  only  a  plurality  of  offices  in 
the  same  diocese,  within  such  a  district,  as  that  a  man  might 
personally  attend  and  officiate  in  two  parocial  Churches.  But 
then  as  to  different  dioceses,  it  being  ordinarily  impossible, 
that  a  man  should  attend  a  cure  in  two  dioceses,  the  canons 
are  very  express  in  prohibiting  any  one  from  having  a  name 
in  two  Churches,  or  partaking  of  the  revenues  of  both.  The 
council  of  Chalcedon  has  a  peremptory  canon  to  this 
purpose  i1  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  clergyman  to 
have  his  name  in  the  church-roll  or  catalogue  of  two  cities 
at  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  the  Church,  where  he  was  first 
ordained,  and  any  other,  to  which  he  flies  out  of  ambition  as 
to  a  greater  Church  ;  but  all  such  shall  be  returned  to  their 
own  Church,  where  they  were  first  ordained,  and  only 
minister  there.  But  if  any  one  is  regularly  removed  from 
one  Church  to  another,  he  shall  not  partake  of  the  revenues 


t 


1  Con.  Chalced.  c.  10.      Mi)  i&tvai  KXijpiicbv  iv  dvo  wSkuav  mar'  aM». 
KaraXiytaScH  ijcicXjfcrtatg,  &c. 
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of  the  former  Church,  or  of  any  oratory,  hospital,  or  alma- 
house  belonging  to  it.  And  such,  as  shall  presume,  after 
this  definition  of  this  great  and  oecuminical  council,  to  trans-: 
gross  in  this  matter,  are  condemned  to  be  degraded  by  the 
holy  synod."  And,  that  none  might  pretend  under  any 
other  notion  to  evade  this  law,  the  same  rule  was  made  for 
monasteries,  that  one  abbot  should  not  preside  over  two 
monasteries  at  the  same  time.  Which  provision  is  made  by 
the  council  of  Agde1  and  Epone,  and  confirmed  by  the  im- 
perial laws  of  Justinian,9  who  inserted  it  into  his  Code. 
Now  the  design  of  all  these  laws  was  to  oblige  the  clergy 
to  constant  attendance  upon  their  duty  in  the  Church,  where 
they  were  first  ordained;  from  which  if  they  once  removed, 
whether  with  license  or  without,  to  any  other  diocese,  they 
were  no  longer  to  enjoy  any  dividend  in  the  Church  or 
diocese,  to  which  they  first  belonged.  And  this  rule  con- 
tinued for  several  ages  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  being 
renewed  in  the  second  council  of  Nice,8  and  other  later 
councils. 

Sect.  9.  —Laws  prohibiting  the  Clergy  to  take  upon  them  8ecular  Business 

and  Offices. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  design,  to  keep  the  clergy 
strict  and  constant  to  their  duty,  laws  were  also  made  to 
prohibit  them  from  following  any  secular  employment, 
which  might  divert  them  too  much  from  their  proper  busi- 
ness and  calling.  Among  those  called  the  Apostolical 
Canons,  there  are  three  to  this  purpose.  One  of  which  says,4 
"  no  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  shall  take  upon  him  any 
worldly  cares,  under  pain  of  degradation."  Another  says,5 
"  no  bishop  or  presbyter  shall  concern  himself  in  any 
secular  offices  or  administrations,  that  he  may  have  more 
time  to  attend  the  needs  and  business  of  the  Church;  and 
this  under  the  same  penalty  of  degradation."     The  last 


1  Con.  Agathen.  c.  67.     Unum  Abbatem  duobus  monasteriis  interdidmus 
prsssidere.    Vid.  Con.  Epaunens.  c.  0.  *  Cod.  Just,  llb.i.  tit.  3.  de 

Episc.  leg,  40.    Non  sit  verd  Abbas  duorum  monasteriorum.  *  Con. 

Nic.  2.  c.  15.  *  Can.  Apost.  c  7.  KotyiueAc  tyovrtZac  pi)  AvaXapfiavsr*. 

ctff  pi),  Kf&aipioSv.  *  Ibid.  c.  81.  "On  pi)  gpt)  inivKowov  i}  wpttrflvrtpov 

Kt&uvat  iavrbv  lk  Jijpo*iac  fauieifffftc,  Ac. 


says,1  «  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  that  busies  himself 
in  any  secular  office,  and  is  minded  to  bold  both  a  place  in 
the  Roman  Government,  and  an  office  in  the  Church,  shall 
be  deposed.  For  the  thing's  of  Caesar  belong  to  Cteaar,  and 
the  things  of  God  to  God."  Balsamon  and  Zonaraa  take 
this  canon  to  mean  only  the  prohibition  of  holding  miMtsry 
offices,  because  it  uses  the  word  vpartU:  but  I  have  showed 
before,  out  of  Gothofred  and  others,  that  the  words,  vpertAi 
and  militia,  are  used  by  the  Romans  in  a  larger  significa- 
tion, to  denote  all  kinds  of  secular  offices,  as  well  civil  as 
military;  and  therefore  they  more  rightly  interpret  (bis 
canon,9  who  understand  it  as  a  prohibition  of  holding  any 
secular  office,  civil  as  well  as  military,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
one,  as  things  incompatible  and  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  Eusebius  informs  us,  from  the  Epistle  of  the 
council  of  Antioch,*  which  deposed  Paulus  Samosatensis, 
"  that,  among  other  crimes  alleged  against  him,  this  was 
one, — that  he  took  upon  him  secular  places,  and  preferred 
the  title  of  Dncenarius  before  that  of  bishop."  The  Dur 
cenarii  among  the  Romans  were  a  sort  of  civil  officers,  so 
called  from  their  receiving  a  salary  of  two  hundred  Sestertia 
from  the  emperor,  as  Valesius4  observes  out  of  Dio.  And 
this  makes  it  plain,  that  the  intent  of  the  canons  was  to 
prohibit  the  clergy  from  meddling  with  civil  offices,  as  well 
as  military.  Only  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  the 
matter  was  a  business  of  great  necessity  or  charity,  we 
meet  with  an  instance  or  two  of  a  bishop's  joining  an  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  office  together,  without  any  censure.  As 
Theodoret*  notes  of  the  famous  Jacobus  Nisibensis,  that  he 
was  both  bishop  and  prince,  or  governor  of  Nisibis,  or 
Antioch  in  Mygdonia,  a  city  in  the  confines  of  the  Persian 
and  Roman  empires.  Theodoret  represents  him  as  a  man 
of  great  fame  in  his  country  for  his  miracles,  by  which  he 
sometimes  relieved  the  city,  when  besieged  by  the  Persians ; 

1  Can.  A  post.  c.  88.     Xrparctft  <r%oXd£«v,  $  fisktykvoc  Afifbrtpa  ffarfgrtr, 
'Pctf/tatm}?  dpx^v  %  kpariKi)v  dioiKrjvtv,  KaSaipkvOt*.  *  Bevereg.  Not. 

in  Can.  Apost.  o.  88.  a  Euseb.  lib.  vii,  c.  80.     Koapucd  Htmpmra 

vTrotivSfikvoc,  i,  foitywiptof  pa\\ov  ff  kirfotowos,  dfXte»  jeaXf  <<r£at. 
4  Valerius  in  Loe.  Ducenarii  dicebantur  procuratores,  qui  ducenta 
annui  salarii  nomine  accipiebant  a  Principe  ex  Dione,  lib.  Uii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  SO. 
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and  it  is  probable,  in  regard  to  this,  the  emperors,  Con* 
standee  and  Constantius,  pitched  upon  him,  as  the  proper^ 
est  person  to  take  the  government  of  the  city  upon  him, 
being  a  place  in  great  danger,  and  very  much  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Persians.  But  such  instances  are 
*arely  met  with  in  ancient  history. 


Sbct.  10. — Laws  prohibiting  the  Clergy  to  be  Tutors  and  Guardians,  how 

far  extended. 

In  some  times  and  places  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  so 
strict  about  this  matter,  that  they  would  not  suffer  a  bishop 
or  presbyter  to  be  left  trustee  to  any  man's  will,  or  a  tutor 
or  guardian  in  pursuance  of  it ;  because  it  was  thought  this 
would  be  too  great  an  avocation  from  his  other  business. 
There  is  a  famous  case  in  Cyprian  relating  to  this  matter. 
He  tells  us,  it  had  been  determined  by  an  African  synod, 
that  no  one  should  appoint  any  of  God's  ministers  a  curator 
or  guardian  by  his  will,  because  they  were  to  give  them* 
selves  to  supplications  and  prayer,  and  to  attend  only  upon 
the  sacrifice  and  service  of  the  altar.  And  therefore,1  whed 
one  Geminius  Victor  had  made  Geminius  Faustinus,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Church  of  Furni,  guardian  or  trustee  by  his 
last  will  and  testament,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  fore-1 
said  council,  Cyprian  wrote  to  the  Church  of  Furni,  that 
they  should  execute  the  sentence  of  the  council  against 
Victor,  which  was,  that  no  annual  commemoration  should  be 
made  of  him  in  the  Church,  nor  any  prayer  be  offered  in  his 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church  in  those  times, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  This  was  a  sort  of  excommu- 
nication after  death,  by  denying  to  receive  such  a  person's 
oblations,  and  refusing  to  name  him  at  the  altar  among 
others  that  made  their  offerings,  and  neither  honouring  him 
with  the  common  prayers  or  praises,  that  were  then  put  up 
to  God  for  all  the  faithful  that  were  dead  in  the  Lord.  This 
was  the  punishment  of  such  as  transgressed  this  rule  in  the 


1  Cypr.  Ep.66.  al.  1.  ad  Cler.  Furnitan.  p.  3.  Ided  Victor  e&m  contra  for* 
nuper  in  ConcUlio  a  sacerdotibus  datam,  Geminium  Fauslinom,  Preabp* 
terum,  ansa*  ait  tatorem  oonstituere,  non  eat  qaod  pro  dermiUone  ejna  apod 
▼oft  iat  oblatio,  aot  deprecatio  aliqua  nomine  qjna  in  Ecciefia  freqaoatettir. 
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days  of  Cyprian. .  And  in  the  following  ages  the  canon  was 
renewed,  but  with  a  little  difference.  For  though  bishops 
were  absolutely  and  universally  forbidden  to  take  this  office 
upon  them,  both  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  ;*  yet 
presbyters,  ~aud  deacons,  and  all  the  inferior  clergy,  were 
allowed  to  be  tutors  and  guardians  to  such  persons,  as  by 
right  of  kindred  might  claim  this  as  a  duty  from  them. 
But  still  the  prohibition  stood  in  force  against  their  being 
concerned  in  that  office  for  any  other,  that  were  not  of  their 
relations,  as  appears  from  one  of  Justinian's  Novels,9  which 
was  made  to  settle  this  matter  in  the  Church. 

8kct.  11. — Laws  against  their  being  Sureties,  .and  pleading  Causes  at  the 
Bar,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  or  their  Churches. 

• 

.  By  other  laws  they  were  prohibited  from  taking  upon  them 
the  office  of  pleaders  at  the  bar  in  any  civil  contest,  though 
it  were  in  their  own  case,  or  the  concerns  of  the  Church. 
Neither  might  they  be  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  any  other 
man's  appearance  in  such  causes  ;  because  it  was  thought, 
that  such  sort  of  incumbrances  might  bring  detriment  to 
the  Church,  in  distracting  her  ministers  from  constant  at* 
tendance  upon  divine  service,  as  appears  both  from  the  fore- 
said Novel  of  Justinian,3  and  some  ancient  canons,4  which 
forbid  a  clergyman  to  become  a  sponsor  in  any  such  cause 
under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Sbct.  12. — Laws  against  their  following  Secular  Trades  and  Merchandise. 

Now  as  all  these  offices  and  employments  were  forbidden 
the  clergy  upon  the  account  of  being  consumers  of  their  time, 
and  hindrances  of  divine  service ;  so  there  were  some  others 


1  Con.  Carth.  i?.  c.  18.      Ut  Episcopus  tuitionem  testamenlorum  non  susci- 
piat.  *  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  5.    Episcopos  et  Monachos  ex  nulla  lege 

tutores  ant  curatores  cnjuscunque  persons  fieri  concedimos.  Presbyteros 
autem  et  Diaconos  et  Subdiaconos,  si  jure  ac  lege  cognationis  ad  tutelam  ant 
curam  vocentur,  ejusmodi  munus  suscipere  concediraus.  Vid.  Con.  Chalced. 
c.  8.  8  Just.  Novel.  123.  c.  6.     Sed  neque  procuraiorem  litis,  aut 

fide  jussorem  pro  talibus  causis  Episcopum,  aut  alium  Clericum,  proprio  no- 
mine, aut  Ecclesiss  sinimus ;  ne  per  hanc  occasionem  sacra  ministeria  impe- 
diantur.  *  Canon.  A  post.  c.  20.    KXqpueoc  tyyvac  &Mc  Kc&gtpicSv. 

Vid.  Constit,  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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prohibited,  not  only  Upon  this  account,  but  also  upon  the 
notion  of  their  being  generally  attended  with  covetousness 
and  filthy  lucre.  Thus,  in  the  first  council  of  Carthage,1 
we  find  several  prohibitions  of  clergymen's  becoming  stew- 
ards or  accountants  to  laymen.  The  third  council  *  forbids 
both  that,  and  also  their  taking  any  houses  or  lands  to 
farm,  and  generally  all  business,  that  was  disreputable  and 
unbecoming  their  calling.  The  second  council  of  Aries* 
likewise  forbids  their  farming  other  men's  *  estates,  or  fol- 
lowing any  trade  or  merchandize  for  filthy  lucre's  sake, 
under  the  penalty  of  deprivation.  The  general-council  of 
Chalcedon  has  a  canon  to  the  same  purpose,4  "  that  no 
monk  or  clergyman  shall  rent  any  estate,  or  take  upon  him 
the  management  of  any  secular  business,  except  the  law 
called  him  to  be  guardian  to  orphans,  in  the  case  that 
has  been  spoken  of  before,  as  being  their  next  relation, 
or  else  the  bishop  made  him  steward  of  the  Church-reve- 
nues, or  overseer  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  such  others, 
as  stood  in  need  of  the  Church's  care  and  assistance."  And 
here  the  reason  given  for  making  this  canon  is,  that  some 
of  the  clergy  were  found  to  neglect  the  service  of  God,  and 
live  in  laymen's  houses,  as  their  stewards,  for  covetoushess 
and  filthy  lucre's  sake.  Which  was  an  old  complaint  made 
by  Cyprian,5  in  that  sharp  invective  of  his  against  some  of 
the  bishops  of  his  own  age,  who  were  so  far  gone  in  this 
vice  of  covetousness,  as  to  neglect  the  service  of  God  to 
follow  worldly  business ;  leaving  their  sees,  and  deserting 
their  people,  to  ramble  about  in  quest  of  gainful  trades  in 
other  countries,  to  the  provocation  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
and  flagrant  scandal  of  the  Church.     So  that,  these  being 

1  Con.  Garth,  i.  c.  6.    Qui  serviunt  Deo,  et  annexi  sunt  clero,  dod  accedant 
ad  actus  sen  administrationem  vel  procurationem  domonim.    Ibid.  c.  9.    Lai- 
cis  non  liceaft  Clericos  nostros  eligere  apothecarios  vel  ratiocinatores. 
9  Con.  Carth.  iii.  c.  15.     Clerici  non  sint  conductores,  neque  procurators, 
neqoe  alio  turpi  vel  inhonesto  negotio  rictum  querant.  *  Con. 

Arelat.  i.  al.  2.  c.  14.  Siquis  Clericus  conductor  aliens  rei  roluerit  esse  aut 
turpis  lucri  gratift  aliquod  genus  negotiationis  exercuerit,  depositus  a 
clero,  a  comraunione  alienus  habeatur.  *  Con.  Chalced.  c.  3. 

*  Cypr.  de  Lapsis,  p.  198.  Episcopi  plurimi  divinft  procuratione  contemptfi, 
procurators  rerum  secularium  fieri,  derelictft  cathedri,  plebe  desertfi,  per 
alienas  provincial  oberrantes,  negotiationis  qmestuoae  nundinas  aucupari,  Ac. 
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the  reasons  of  making  such  laws,  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  the  laws  themselves  by  the  intent  and  design  of 
them ;  which  was  to  correct  such  manifest  abuses,  as  core- 
tousness  and  neglect  of  divine  service,  which,  either  as 
cause  or  effect,  too  often  attended  the  clergy's  engagement 
of  themselves  in  secular  business. 

Sbct.  18. — What  Limitations  and  Exceptions  these  Laws  admitted  of. 

But  in  some  cases  it  was  reasonable  to  presume,  that  their 
engagements  of  this  nature  were  separate  from  these  vices, 
For  in  some  times  and  places,  where  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  were  very  small,  and  not  a  competent  maintenance 
for  all  the  clergy,  some  of  them,  especially  among  the  in- 
ferior orders,  were  obliged  to  divide  themselves  between 
the  service  of  the  Church  and  some  secular  calling.  Others, 
who  found  they  had  time  enough  to  spare,  negotiated  out  sf 
charity,  to  bestow  their  gains  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
other  pious  uses.  And  some,  who,  before  their  entrance 
into  orders,  bad  been  brought  up  to  an  ascetic  and  philoso- 
phic life,  wherein  they  wrought  at  some  honest  manual 
calling  with  their  own  hands,  continued  to  work  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  in  the  same  measure,  even  after  they 
were  made  presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  Church ;  for  the 
exercise  of  their  humility,  or  to  answer  some  other  end  of  a 
Christian  life.  Now  in  all  these  cases,  the  vices  complained 
of  in  the  fore  mentioned  laws,  as  the  reasons  of  the  .prohi- 
bition, had  no  share  or  concern ;  for  such  men's  negotiations 
were  neither  the  effects  of  covetousness,  nor  attended  pro- 
perly with  any  neglect  of  divine  service ;  and  consequently 
not  within  the  prohibition  and  censure  of  the  laws. 

For  first,  both  the  laws  of  Church  and  State  allowed  the 
inferior  clergy  to  work  at  an  honest  calling,  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity, to  provide  themselves  of  a  liberal  maintenance,  when 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  could  not  do  it  In  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage1  there  are  three  canons,  immediately 
following  one  another,  to  this  purpose  ;  "  that  t{iey  should 

1  Con.  Carth.  iv.  c.  51.  Clericus  quantumlibet  verbo  Dei  eruditus,  artifeio 
victum  queerat.  Ibid.  c.  52.  Clericus  victum  et  vestiinentum  aibi,  arUScioio 
vel  agricultural  absque  officii  sui  duntax&t  detrimento,  prepared  Ibid.  c  OS. 
Omnes  Clerici,  qui  ad  operandum  Yalidi  sunt,  et  artiftciola  et  liter**  dtaaat. 
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provide  themselves  of  food  and  raiment  at  some  honest: 
trade  or  husbandry,  without  hindering  the  duties  of  tbeir  of- 
fice in  the  Church;  and  such  of  them,  as  were  able  to  labour, 
should  be  taught  some  trade  and  letters  together."  And 
(he  laws  of  the  State  were  so  far  from  hindering  this,  that 
they  encouraged  such  of  the  clergy  to  follow  an  honest 
calling,  by  granting  them  a  special  immunity  from  the 
Chrysargyrum,  or  lustral  tax,  which  was  exacted  of  all 
ether  tradesmen,  as  I  have  showed  more  at  large  in  another 
place.  * 

Secondly.  It  was  lawful  also  to  spend  their  leisure  hours 
upon  any  manual  trade  or  calling,  when  it  was  to  answer, 
some  good  end  of  charity  thereby ;  as  that  they  might  not 
be  overburdensome  to  the  Church,  or  might  have  some  su- 
perfluities to  bestow  upon  the  indigent  and  needy;  or  even 
that  they  might  set  the  laity  a  provoking  example  of  indus- 
try and  diligence  in  their  callings  :  which  were  those 
worthy  ends,  which  the  holy  Apostle  St.  Paul  proposed  to 
himeelf  in  labouring  with  his  own  hands  at  the  trade  of  tent- 
making  ;  after  whose  example  many  eminent  bishops  of  the 
ancient  Church  were  not  ashamed  to  employ  their  spare 
hours  in  some  honest  labour,  to  promote  the  same  ends  of 
charity,  which  the  Apostle  so  frequently  inculcates.  Thus 
Sozomen*  observes  of  Zeno,  bishop  of  Maiuma,  in  Palestine* 
"  that  he  lived  to  be  an  hundred  years  old,  all  which  time  he 
constantly  attended  both  morning  and  evening  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  yet  found  time  to  work  at  the  trade  of 
a  linen-weaver,  by  which  he  not  only  subsisted  himself,  but 
relieved  others,  though  he  lived  in  a  rich  and  wealthy 
Church."  Epiphanius*  makes  a  more  general  observation 
against  the  Massalian  heretics,  who  were  great  encouragers  of 
idlene88,W  that  not  only  all  those  of  a  monastic  life,  but 
also  many  of  the  priests  of  Qod,  imitating  their  holy  father 
in  Christ,  St.  Paul,  wrought  with  tbeir  own  hands  at  some 
honest  trade,  that  was  no  dishonour  to  their  dignity,  and 
consistent  with  their  constant  attendance  upon  their  eccle- 
siastical duties ;  by  which  means  they  had  both  what  was 


T-»" 


'  Book  v.  cbftp.  iii.  sect.  6,  *  Sozoni.  lib.  vii.  c.  28.  »Epiphaal 

H»r.  80.    Massalian,  n.  0. 
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necessary  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  to  give  to  others, 
that  stood  in  need  of  their  relief."  The  author  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions1  brings  in  the  Apostles  recommending 
industry  in  every  man's  calling,  from  their  own  example, 
that  they  might  have  wherewith  to  sustain  themselves,  and 
supply  die  needs  of  others.  Which  though  it  be  not  an  ex- 
act representation  of  the  Apostle's  practice,  for  we  do  not 
read  of  any  other  Apostle's  labouring  with  his  own  hands* 
except  St  Paul,  whilst  he  preached  the  Gospel,  yet  it  serves 
to  show  what  sense  that  author  had  of  this  matter ;  that  ho 
did  not  think  it  simply  unlawful  for  a  clergyman  to  labour 
at  some  secular  employment,  when  the  end  was  charity,  and 
not  filthy  lucre.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  imperial 
laws  for  some  time  granted  the  same  immunity  from  the 
lustral  tax  to  the  inferior  clergy,  that  traded  with  a  charitable 
design  to  relieve  others,  as  to  those  that  traded  out  of  ne* 
eessity  for  their  own  maintenance ;  of  both  which  I  have 
given  an  account  in  another  place. 

•  Thirdly.  We  have  some  instances  of  very  eminent  bishops, 
who,  out  of  humility  and  love  of  a  philosophical  and  labo- 
rious life,  spent  their  vacant  hours  in  some  honest  business, 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  their  former  days, 
ThusRuffin,9  and  Socrates,8  and  Sozomen,4  tell  us  of  Spiti- 
dion,  bishop  of  Trimithus  in  Cyprus,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
bishops  in  the  council  of  Nice,  a  man  famous  for  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  miracles,  "  that,  having  been  a  shepherd  be* 
fore,  he  continued  to  employ  himself  in  that  calling,  out  of 
his  great  humility,  all  his  life."  But  then  he  made  his 
actions  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  demonstrate,  that  he 
did  it  not  out  of  covetousness.  For  Sozomen  particularly 
notes,  "that,  whatever  his  product  was,  he  either  distributed 
it  among  the  poor,  or  lent  it  without  usury  to  such  as  needed 
to  borrow,  whom  he  trusted  to  take  out  of  his  storehouse 
what  they  pleased,  and  return  what  they  pleased,  without 
ever  examining  or  taking  any  account  of  them." 


1  Constit.  Apost.  lib.  ii.  c.63.  "Ruffin.  lib.  i.  c.  5.    Hie  pastor 

ovium  etiam  in  episcopatu  positus  permansit.  *  Socrat.  lib.  i.  c  It. 

Aid  9k  Arv^iav  iroXXi)v,  Ixtywoz  riyy  imaKoirrjg  iirwfiaivt  $  r&  wpSflartu 
♦  Soxom.  lib.  i.  t.  1 1. 
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Fourthly.  I  observe,  that  those  laws,which  were  most  severe 
against  the  superior  clergy's  negociating  in  any  secular  bu-» 
siness,  in  cases  of  necessity  allowed  them  a  privilege,  which 
was  equivalent  to  it;  that  is,  that  they  might  employ  others 
to  factor  for  them,  so  long  as  they  were  not  concerned  in 
their  own  persons.  For  so  the  council  of  Eliberis  words  it:1 
"Bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  shall  not  leave  their 
station  to  follow  a  secular  calling,  nor  rove  into  other  pro»L 
vinces  after  fairs  and  markets.  But  yet,  to  provide  them- 
selves a  livelihood,  they  may  employ  a  son,  or  a  freeman,  or 
an  hired  servant,  or  a  friend,  of  any  other :  and,  if  they  ne- 
gociate,  let  them  negociate  within  their  own  province.'*  So 
that  all  these  laws  were  justly  tempered  with  great  wisdom 
and  prudence;  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  service  of 
God  and  the  needs  of  his  ministers  and  servants  might  b6 
supplied  together;  so,  on  the  other,  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  covetousness  in  the  clergy,  nor  any  one 
be  countenanced  in  the  neglect  of  his  proper  business,  by 
a  license  to  lead  a  wandering,  busy,  distracted  life,  which 
did  not  become  those,  that  were  dedicated  to  the  sacred 
function.  It  is  against  these  only,  that  all  the  severe  in- 
vectives of  St.  Jerom,*  and  others  of  the  ancients,*  are  level- 
led, which  the  reader  must  interpret  with  the  same  limitations 
and  distinction  of  cases,  as  we  have  done  the  public  laws ; 
the  design  of  both  being  only  to  censure  the  vices  of  the 
rich,  who,  without  any  just  reason  or  necessity,  immersed 
themselves  in  the  cares  of  a  secular  life,  contrary  to  the  rules 
and  tenor  of  their  profession. 

8bct.  14. — Lawi  respecting  their  outward  Conversation. 

Another  sort  of  laws  were  made  respecting  their  outward 
behaviour,  to  guard  them  equally  against  scandal  in  their 

1  Con.  Eliber.  c.  10.  Episcopi,  Pretbyteri,  et  Diaconi,  de  locis  suit  negoti- 
ant causft  non  discedant,  nee  circumeuntes  provincial,  qusstuosas  nundinal 
sectentur.  Sane  ad  victum  sibi  conquirendum,  ant  fiiium,  ant  libertum,  aut 
mercenarium,  ant  amieim,  aut  qnemtibet  mittant :  et  si  votaerfat  negotiari, 
intra  provinciam  negotientur.  *  Hieron.  Bp.  2.  ad  Nepotian.    Nego- 

tiatorem  Clericnm  quasi  pestem  fuge,  Ac.  *  Sulpic.  Sever.  Hist.  lib. 

i.  p.  30.  Tanta  hoe  tempore  animos  eontm  habendi  cupido  veluti  tabes  inces- 
sit:  inhiant  possess!  onibus,  pradia  excoiunt,  anro  incubant,  enrant,  vendant- 
que  qusstni,  per  omnia  student,  6e.  •  •     ' 
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character,  &nd  danger  in  their  conversation.     Such  were  the 
laws  against  corresponding  and  conversing  too  familiarly 
with  Jews,  and  Gentile  philosophers.    The  council  of  Si- 
beria1 forbids  them  to  eat  with  the  Jews  under  pain  of  sus- 
pension.   The  council  of  Agde*  has  a  canon  to  the  same 
purpose,  forbidding  them  to  give,  as  well  as  receive  an  en- 
tertainment from  the  Jews.     And  those  called  the  Apostoli- 
cal Canons*  not  only  prohibit  them  to  fast  or  feast  with  the 
Jews,  but  to  receive  "  r*c  ioprijc  £fwa," — any  of  those  por- 
tions or  presents,   which  they  were  used  to  send  to  one 
another  upon  their  festivals.    And  the  laws  against  con- 
versing- with  Gentile  philosophers  were  much  of  the  same 
nature.     For  Sozomen  says,4  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodi- 
cea,  in  Syria,  excommunicated  the  two  Apollinarii,  lather 
and  sop,  because  they  went  to  hear  Epiphaniua,  the  sophist, 
speak  his  hymn  in  the  praise  of  Bacchus ;  which  was  not  so 
agreeable  to  their  character,  the  one  being  a  presbyter,  the 
other  a  deacon  in  the  Christian  Church.     It  was  in  regard 
to  their  character  likewise,  that  other  canons  restrained  them 
from  eating  or  drinking  in  a  tavern,  except  they  were  upon 
a  journey,  or  some  such  necessary  occasion  required  them 
.to  do  it.     For  among  those  called  the  Apostolical  Canons/ 
and  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Laodicea6  and  Carthage,1 
there  are  several  rules  to  this  purpose ;    the  strictness  of 
which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  Julian  required 
the  same  caution  in  his  heathen  priests,  that  they  should 
neither  appear  at  the  public  theatres,  nor  in  any  taverns,  un- 
der pain  of  deposition  from  their  office  of  priesthood,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  letter  to  Arsacius,  high-priest  of  Galatk, 
which  Sozomen  records,8  and  other  fragments  of  his  wri- 
tings. 

» 

8bct.  15.— Laws  relating  to  their  Habit. 

To  this  sort  of  laws  we  may  reduce  those  ancient  rules, 


1  Cod.  Eliber.  c.  60.    Clericus,  qui  cum  Judsis  cibum  suropoerit,  plaeuit  cum 
a  communione  abstinere,  ut  debeat  emendari.  9  Coo.  Agathen.  c.  40. 

Orones  Cleric!  Judeorum  conrivia  evitent.    Nee  eos  ad  conyivia  quJsquan 
excipiat.  "Canon.  Apost.  c.  70.  *  Sozora.  lib.  tI.  c.  96. 

•  Canon.  Apost.  c.  68.  «  Con.  Laodic.  c.  2*.  T  Con.  Carth.  UL 

«.  ST.  •Sozora.  lib.  v.  c.  16.    Vi,Jl  Julian.  Fragment.  EpUu  p.  ftil. 
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which  concerned  the  garb  and  habit  of  the  ancient  clergy; 
in  which  such  a  decent  mean  was  to  be  observed,  as  might 
keep  them  from  obloquy  and  censure  on  both  hands,  either 
as  too  nice  and  critical,  or  too  slovenly  and  careless  in  their 
dress:   their  habit  being  generally  to  be  such,  as  might 
express  the  gravity  of  their  minds  without  any  superstitious 
singularities,  and  their  modesty  and  humility  without  affec- 
tation.   Id  this  matter  therefore  their  rules  were  formed 
according  to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  age,  which 
are  commonly  the  standard  and  measure-  of  decency  and 
indecency,  in  things  of  this  nature.    Thus  for  instance,  long 
hair,  and  baldness  by  shaving  the  head  or  beard,  being  then 
generally  reputed   indecencies   in   contrary  extremes,  the 
clergy  were  obliged  to  observe  a  becoming  mediocrity  be* 
iween   them.     This   is  the  meaning  of  that  controverted 
canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  according  to  its" 
true  reading,1  "  that  a  clergyman   shall  neither  indulge 
long  hair,  nor  shave  his  beard, — Clerieus  nee  comam  nu- 
tria* 9  nee  barbam  radat"    The  contrary  custom  being  now 
in  vogue  in  the  Church  of  Rome,   Bellarmin8  and  many 
other  writers  of  that  side,  who  will  have  all  their  ceremonies 
to  be  apostolical,  and  to  contain  some  great  mystery  in 
them,  pretend,  that  the  word,  radat,  should  be  left  out  of 
that  ancient  canon,  to  make  it  agreeable  to.  the  present 
practice.    But  the  learned  Savaro*  proves  the  other  to  be 
the  true  reading,  as  well  from  the  Vatican,  as  many  other 
MSS.    And  even  Spoddanus  himself4  confesses  as  much, 
and  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  correct  Baronius  for  as- 
serting, that,  in  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  French  bishops  to  shave  their  beards: 
whereas  the  contrary  appears  from  one  of  Sidonius's  Epis- 
ties,*  that  their  custom  then  wrfs  to  wear  short  hair  and  long 
beards,  as  he  describes  his  friend  Maximus  Palatinus,  who 
of  a  secular  was  become  a  clergyman  :  he  says,  "  His  habit, 
his  gait,  his  modesty,  his  countenance,  his  discourse,  were 


1  Con.  Garth,  iv.  c.  44.  *  Bellarm.  de  Monach.  lib.  ii.  c.  40. 

*  Sataro.  Not.  in  Sidonium.  lib.  W.  Ep.  84.  p.  800.  *  Spondan.  Epit. 

Baron,  an.  58.  n.  56.  *  Sidon.  lib.  iv.  Ep.  84.  Habitus  ?iro,  gradut, 

pudor,  color,  aeriao  religiosus  :   torn  coma  brevis,  barba  prolixa,  &c.   . 
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all  religious;  and  agreeably  to  these,  his  hair  was  short, 
and  his  beard  long*."  Custom,  it  seems,  had  then  made  it 
decent  and  becoming ;  and  upon  that  ground  the  ancients 
are  sometimes  pretty  severe  against  such  of  the  clergy  ss 
transgressed  in  this  point,  as  guilty  of  an  indecency  h 
going  contrary  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  Gbureh, 
which  were  to  be  observed,  though  the  thing  was  otherwise 
in  itself  of  an  indifferent  nature. 

Sbct.  16. — The  Tonsure  of  the  Ancient*  very  different  from  that  of  the 

Romish  Church. 


The  Romanists  are  generally  as  much  to  blame  in 
accounts  of  the  ancient  tonsure  of  the  clergy;  which  they 
describe  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  parallel  to  that 
shaving  of  the  crown  of  the  head  by  way  of  mystical  rite, 
which  is  now  the  modern  custom.  Whereas  this  was  so  far 
from  being  required  as  a  matter  of  decency  among  the  an- 
cients, that  it  was  condemned  and  prohibited  by  them. 
Which  may  appear  from  that  question,  which  Optatus  puts 
to  the  Donatists,1  when  he  asks  them,—"  where  they  had  a 
command  to  shave  the  heads  of  the  priests  ?"  as  they  bad 
done  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  order  to  bring  them  to  do 
public  penance  in  the  Church.  In  which  case,  as  Albas- 
pinaeus  rightly  notes,8  "  it  was  customary  to  use  shaving  to 
baldness,  and  sprinkling  the  head  with  ash*s,  as  signs  of 
sorrow  and  repentance.  But  the  priests  of  God  were  not  to 
be  thus  treated.11  Which  shows  that  the  ancients  then  knew 
nothing  of  this,  as  a  ceremony  belonging  to  the  ordination, 
or  life  of  the  clergy.  Which  is  still  more  evident  from  what 
St  Jerom  says  upon  those  words  of  Ezekiel,  xliv.  20.  "  Nei- 
ther shall  they  shave  their  heads,  nor  suffer  their  locks  to 
grow  long,  they  shall  only  poll  their  heads."— u  This,"  says 
he,*  "  evidently  demonstrates,  that  we  ought  neither  to  have 


1  Op  tat.  cont.  Parraen.  lib.  ii.  p.  58.   Docete,  ubi  vobis  mandatam  est  ra- 
dere  capita  Sacerdotum,  cum  e  contrario  sint  tot  exempla  proposita,  fieri  noa 

debere. Qui  parare  debebas  aures  ad  audiendum,  parasti  novaculam  ad 

delinquendum.  *Albasp.  in  Loc.  p.  141.  *  Hieron.  lib.  xiH. 

in  Bxek.  cap.  xliv.  p.  668.  Quod  autem  sequltur,  capita  sua  mm  radent,  Ac. 
perspicue  demonstratur,  neo  rasis  capitibus,  sicut  sacerdotes,  cultoreaqse 
Isidis  atque  Serepis,  bos  esse  debere;  nee  rursum  comas*  demUtere,  q«*d 
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our  heads  shaved,  as  the  priests  and  votaries  of  Isis  and 
Serapis;  nor  yet  to  suffer  our  hair  to  grow  long,  after  the 
luxurious  manner  of  barbarians,  and  soldiers,  but  that  priests 
should  appear  with  a  venerable  and  grave  countenance; 
neither  are  they  to  make  themselves  bald  with  a  razor,  nor 
poll  their  heads  so  close,  that  they  may  look  as  if  they  were 
shaven ;  but  they  are  to  let  their  hair  grow  so  long,  that  it 
may  cover  their  skin.19  It  is  impossible  now  for  any  rational 
man  to  imagine,  that  Christian  priests  had  shaven  crowns  in 
the  time  of  St.  Jerom,  when  he  so  expressly  says,  they  had 
not,  and  that  none  but  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis  had. 
But  the  custom  was  to  poll  their  heads,  and  cut  their 
hair  to  a  moderate  degree ;  not  for  any  mystery  that  was  in 
it,  but  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  gravity ;  that  they  might 
neither  affect  the  manners  of  the  luxurious  part  of  the 
world,  which  prided  itself  in  long  hair ;  nor  fell  under  con- 
tempt and  obloquy  by  an  indecent  baldness ;  but  express  a 
sort  of  venerable  modesty  in  their  looks  and  aspects,  which 
is  the  reason  that  St  Jerom  assigns  for  the  ancient  tonsure. 

8bct.  17.— Of  the  Corona  CUricaii*,  and  why  the  Clergy  called  CoronatL 

From  hence  we  may  further  conclude,  that  the  ancient 
clergy  were  not  called  Coronati  from  their  shaven  crowns, 
•8  some  would  have  it,  since  it  is  evident  there  was  no  such 
thing  among  them.  But  it  seems  rather  a  name  given  them, 
as  Gothofred1  and  Savaro9  conjecture,  from  the  form  of  the 
ancient  tonsure;  which  was  made  in  a  circular  figure,  by 
cutting  away  the  hair  a  little  from  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  leaving  a  round  or  circle  hanging  downwards.  This  in 
some  councils*  is  called  Circuit  Corona,  and  ordered  to  be 
used  in  opposition  to  some  heretics,  who  it  seems  prided 
themselves  in  long  hair  and  the  contrary  custom.  But  I 
«m  not  confident,  that  this  was  the  reason  of  the  name, 


propria  taxnriosam  est,  barbarormnque  et  militantiom ;  sed  at  honestus  ha- 
bitus Sacerdotum  facie  demonstretur ;  nee  calvitium  novacula  ewe  faciendum, 
nee  ita  ad  pressum  tendendum  caput,  at  rasorum  similes  esse  videamur ;  sed 
In  tantom  eapillos  esse  demittendos,  ut  operta  sit  cutis.  l  Gothofred. 

Cost.  In  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xri.  tit.  9.  de  Episc.  leg.  S8.  *  Savaro  Not. 

in  Wdon.  lib.  vl.  fip.  S.  *  Con.  Tolet.  .It  c  40.  Omnes  Clerici,  detonso 

saperias  capite  toto,  iaferiu*  solam  circuli  coronam  relinquant,  &c. 
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Coronati.  It  might  be  given  the  clergy  in  general,  out  of 
respect  to  their  office  and  character,  which  was  always  of 
great  honour  and  esteem :  for  Corona  signifies  honour  and 
dignity  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  the  word  was  sometimes  so  used  in  this  case,  as  his 
been  noted  before1  in  speaking  of  the  form  of  saluting 
bishops,  Per  Coronam. 

Sect.  18. — Whether  the  Clergy  were  distinguished  in  their  Apparel 

from  Laymen. 

As  to  the  kind  or  fashion  of  their  apparel,  it  does  not 
appear  for  several  ages,  that  there  was  any  other  distinction 
observed  therein  between  them  and  the  laity,  save  that  they 
were  more  confined  to  wear  that  which  was  modest  and 
grave,  and  becoming  their  profession,  without  being  tied  to 
any  certain  garb  or  form  of  clothing.  Several  councils  re- 
quire the  clergy  to  wear  apparel  suitable  to  their  profession; 
but  they  do  not  express  any  kind,  or  describe  it  otherwise, 
than  that  it  should  not  border  upon  luxury  or  any  affected 
neatness,  but  rather  keep  a  medium  between  finery  and 
slovenliness.  This  was  St.  Jerom's  direction  to  Nepotian,* 
"  that  he  should  neither  wear  black  nor  white  clothing. 
For  gaity  and  slovenliness  were  equally  to  be  avoided ;  the 
one  savouring  of  niceness  and  delicacy,  and  the  other  of 
vain-glory."  Yet  in  different  places  different  customs  seem 
to  have  prevailed,  as  to  the  colour  of  their  clothing.  For 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostora  and  Arsaciua, 
the  clergy  commonly  went  in  black,  as  the  'Novatians  did  in 
white.  Which  appears  from  the  dispute,  which  Socrates' 
speaks  of  between  Sisinnius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  and  one 
of  Arsacius's  clergy :  for  he  says,  "  Sisinnius  going  one 
day  to  visit  Arsacius,  the  clergyman  asked  him,  why  he 
wore  a  garment  which  did  not  become  a  bishop?  and 
where  it  was  written,  that  a  priest  ought  to  be  clothed  in 
white  1  to  whom  he  replied,  you  first  show  me,  where  it  is 
written,  that  a  bishop  ought  to  be  clothed  in  black  V  From 


1  Book  ii.  chap.  ix.  sect.  5.  a  Ilieron,  Ep,  2.  ad  Nepot.  Vestes 

pullas  aeque  devita,  ut  Candidas.    Ornatus,  ut  sprdus  pari  niodo  fugiend* 
»unt ;  quia  alterum  delicias,  altfrum  gloriaji*  redolel,  &c,  '  8ocrat, 

lib.  ▼!.  c.  92. 
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this  it  is  easy  to  collect,  that  by  this  time  it  was  become  the 
custom  at  Constantinople  for  the  clergy  to  wear  black,  and 
that  perhaps  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Novatians, 
who  affected  it  seems  to  appear  in  white.  But  we  do  not 
find  these  matters  as  yet  so  particularly  determined  or  pre- 
scribed in  any  councils.  For  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage1 requires  the  clergy  to  wear  such  apparel,  as  was 
suitable  to  their  profession,  but  does  not  particularize  any 
further  about  it,  save  that  they  shoqld  not  affect  any  finery 
or  gaity  in  their  shoes  or  clothing.  And  the  council  of 
Agde*  gives  the  very  same  direction.  Baronius8  indeed  is 
very  earnest  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  bishops  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian  wore  the  same  habit,  that  is  now  worn  by  car- 
dinals in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  such  bishops,  as  are  ad- 
vanced from  a  monastery  to  the  episcopal  throne.  As  if 
Cyprian  had  been  a  monk  or  a  cardinal  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But,  as  the  learned  editor4  of  Cyprian's  works  ob- 
serves, there  is  scarce  any  thing  so  absurd,  that  a  man,  who 
is  engaged  in  a  party-cause,  cannot  persuade  himself  to 
believe,  and  hope  to  persuade  others  also.  For  is  it  likely, 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  should  make  their  appearance 
in  public  in  a  distinct  habit,  at  a  time,  when  tyrants  and 
persecutors  made  a  most  diligent  search  after  them  to  put 
them  to  death?  do  the  clergy  of  the  present  Church  of 
Rome  use  to  appear  so  in  countries,  where  they  live  in 
danger  of  being  discovered  and  taken  ?  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  writer  of  Cyprian's  Passion,  who  mentions  Cy- 
prian's *  Lacerna  or  Birrus,  and  after  that  his  Tunica  or 
Dalmatica,  and  last  of  all  his  Linea,  in  which  he  suffered? 
of  which  Baronius  makes  the  Linea  to  be  the  bishop's 
rochet ;  and  the  Dalmatica  or  Tunica,  that  which  they  now 
call  the  loose  tunicle ;  and  the  Lacerna  or  Birrus,  the  red 


'Con.Carth.  if.  c.45.  Clericus  professionem  suam  et  in  habitu  etin  incessu 
probet :  et  ided  nee  festibos  nee  calceamentis  decorem  quaerat.  *  Con. 

Agftthen.  c.  20.    Vestimenta  f  el  calceamenta  etiam  eis,  nisi  qua  religionem 
deceant,  nti  ant  habere  non  liceat.  *  Baron,  an.  861.  n.  44. 

*  Vid.  Bp.  FelL  Not.  in  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  18.  *  Passio  Cypr.p.  13.  Cy- 

prianut  in  agrum  Sexti  productus  est,  et  ibi  se  Lacerna  Birri  expoliafit. 
Et  earn  se  Dalmatic*  (al.  Tonicft)  expoliasset,  et  diaconibus  tradidisset,  in 
linea  stetit,  et  cospit  spicnlatorem  snsUnore. 

VOL.  I.  4D 
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silken  vestment  that  covers  the  shoulders.      Why,  to  aH 
this  it  may  be  said,  that  these  are  only  old  names  for  new 
things.     For  besides  the  absurdity  of  thinking,  that  Cy prist 
should  go  to  his  martyrdom  in  his  sacred  and  pontifical 
robes,  which  were  not  to  be  worn  out  of  the  Church,  it  is 
evident  these  were  but  the  names  of  those  common  gar- 
ments, which  many  Christians  then  used  without  distinction. 
F.  Simon,1  speaking  of  the  canons  of  the  synods  of  Poitier* 
and  Langree,  Anno  1396  and  1404,  says,  the  cletgy  did 
not  then  wear  clothes  of  a  particular  colour ;  they  wen 
only  forbidden  to  wear  red,  green,  or  any  other  such  colour. 
In  former  times  there  was  no  distinction  of  clothes  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity :  all  men  of  any  note  wore  long 
clothes,  as  one  may  see  in  old  pictures.    None,  but  the 
common  people,  wore  short  ones ;  which  occasioned  the 
word,  courtant  de  boutique.    None  were  then  called  gown* 
men ;  but  because  short  clothes  appeared  by  degrees  to  he 
very  convenient,  they  grew  fashionable.     However  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  clergy  oontinued  to  wear  long  clothes: 
an  ecclesiastic  could  not  wear  a  short  gown,  reaching  no 
lower  than  his  knee,  without  acting  against  his  character. 

Sect.  19. — A  particular  Account  of  the  Birnu  and  Pallium. 

As  to  the  Birrus,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  no  peculiar 
habit  of  bishops,  no,  nor  yet  of  the  clergy.  That  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  bishops,  appears  from  what  St.  Austin9  says  of 
it,  that  it  was  the  common  garment,  which  all  his  clergy 
wore  as  well  as  himself.  And  therefore  if  any  one  presented 
him  with  a  richer  Birrus  than  ordinary,  he  would  not  wear 
it.  "  For,  though  it  might  become  another  bishop,  it  would 
not  become  him,  who  was  a  poor  man,  and  born  of  poor 
parents.  He  must  have  such  an  one,  as  a  presbyter  could 
have,  or  a  deacon,  or  a  subdeacon.     If  any  one  gave  him  a 


1  Blbl.  Critique.  to!.  Hi.  n.  31.  eked  by  Mr.   La  Roche.    Memoir.  toI. 
II.  p.  8.  *  Aug.  Serui.  50.  de  Direr  sis,  ton.  z.  p.  688.    Offer«rw  miht 

birrum  pretiosum,  forte  decet  Episcopum,  quamvU  won  deeeat  Augnatinum,  id 
est,  bomiBem  pauperem,  de  pauperibus  natum.  -  -  -  Talem  debeo  habere,  qaa- 
lera  potest  habere  Presbyter,  qualem  potest  habere  Dtaeoavo,  et  Subdiaco- 

nus. 8i  quia  meltorem  dederit,  rendo,  quod  et  facere  soleo,  x*  qoando  nam 

potest  Testis  ease  communis,  pretium  restfe  alt  commune. 
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better,  he  was  used  to  sell  it;  that,  since  the  garment  itself 
eould  not  be  used  in  common,  the  price  of  it  at  least  might 
be  common."  This  shows  plainly,  that  the  Birrus  was  not 
die  bishop's  peculiar  habit,  but  the  common  garment  of  all 
6t  Austin's  clergy.  And  that  this  was  no  more  than  the 
common  Tunica,  or  coat,  worn  generally  by  Christians  in 
Afric  and  other  places,  may  appear  from  a  canon  of  the 
eouncil  of  Gangra,1  made  against  Eustathius,  the  heretic, 
and  his  followers,  who  condemned  the  common  habit,  and 
brought  in  the  use  of  a  strange  habit  in  its  room.  Now 
Ibis  common  habit  was  the  Birrus,  or  Bqpoc,  as  they  call  it 
in  the  canon  made  against  them,which  runs  in  these  words:9 
"  If  any  man  uses  the  Pallium,  or  cloak,  upon  the  account 
of  an  ascetic  life,  and,  as  if  there  were  some  holiness  in  that, 
condemns  those,  that  with  reverence  use  the  Birrus,  and 
other  garments,  that  are  commonly  worn,  let  him  be  ana* 
tbema."  The  Birrus  then  was  the  common  and  ordinary 
eoat,  which  the  Christians  of  Paphlagonia  and  those  parts 
generally  wore;  and  though  the  ascetics  used  the 
Hff></3oXaeov,  the  philosophic  Pallium,  or  cloak,  yet  the 
clergy  of  that  country  used  the  common  Birrus,  or  coat. 
FoV  Sozomen,3  in  relating  the  same  history,  instead  of 
BnpoQ,  uses  the  word  Xfruv,  which  is  a  more  known  name 
for  the  Latin  Tunica,  or  coat ;  and  he  also  adds,  "  that 
Eustathius  himself,  after  the  synod  had  condemned  him, 
changed  his  philosophic  habit,  and  used  the  same  garb,  that 
the  secular  presbyters  wore."  Which  plainly  evinces,  that 
as  yet  the  clergy  in  those  parts  did  not  distinguish  them-, 
•elves  by  their  habit  from  other  Christians,  though  the  asce- 
tics generally  did.  In  the  French  Churches,  several  years 
after  this,  we  find  the  clergy  still  using  the  same  secular 
habit  with  other  Christians.  And  when  some  endeavoured 
to  alter  it,  and  introduce  the  ascetic  or  philosophic  habit 
among  them,  Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome*  wrote  a  repri- 


1  Con.  Gangr.  inPrapfat.     %kva  df^uurfiara  Ivl  Karawrwrcc  rifa  KotvdrriroG 
t&v  &p+ia<rfAaTwv  <Tvv&yo9Tt£.  *  Con.  Gangr.  c.  1£.    "&  rtf  &y$p£ht 

ixoWyKaraipti+iaoiTO  rutv  jut  IvXafitioQ  r«c  j&9t>*£  fopuvrw,  *t  Ttf  dXXy  C04t*t| 
illy  avv^iiq,  «<ry  i^jprt  Kexptyttvwi',  avd&tpa  fe*,  *  JSosoOb 

lib.  tii.  c.  14. 
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manding  letter  to  them,  asking,"1  why  that  habit,  the  cloak,' 
was  used  in  the  French  Churches,  when  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  so  many  bishops,  for  so  many  years,  to  use  die 
common  habit  of  the  people?  from  whom  the  clergy 
were  to  be  distinguished  by  their  doctrine,  and  not  by  their 
garb;  by  their  conversation,  not  their  habit;  by  the  purity 
of  their  souls,  rather  than  their  dress/9  But  yet  I  must 
observe,  that  in  some  places  the  ascetics,  when  they  were 
taken  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  ancient  philosophic  habit  without  any  censure. 
Thus  St.  Jerora  g  observes  of  his  friend  Nepotian,  that  he 
kept  to  his  philosophic  habit,  the  Pallium,  after  he  was 
ordained  presbyter,  and  wore  it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  says  the  same  of  Heraclas,8  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
that  he  continued  to  use  his  philosophic  habit,  when  he  was 
presbyter.  Which  is  noted  also  by  Eusebius,  out  of  Origen, 
who  says,4  "that  when  Heraclas  entered  himself  in  the 
school  of  philosophy,  under  Ammonius,  he  then  laid  aside 
the  common  garb,  and  took  the  philosophic  habit,  with 
which  he  sat  in  the  presbytery  of  Alexandria."  Upon  which 
Valesius  very  rightly  observes,6  "  that  there  was  then  no 
peculiar  habit  of  the  clergy,  forasmuch  as  Heraclas  always 
retained  his  philosophic  Pallium ;  which  was  the  known 
habit  of  the  ascetics,  but  as  yet  was  very  rarely  used  among 
the  clergy,  who  wore  generally  the  common  habit,  except 
when  some  such  philosophers  and  ascetics  came  among 
them."  For  here  we  see  it  was  noted  as  something  rare 
and  singular  in  Heraclas:  but  in  after  ages,  when  the  clergy 
were  chiefly  chosen  out  of  the  monks  and  ascetics,  the 
philosophic  habit  came  in  by  degrees  with  them,  and  was 
encouraged,  till  at  last  it  became  the  most  usual  habit  of 

1  Celeslin.  Ep.  2.  ad  Episc.  Gall.  c.  1.  Undo  hie  habitus  in  EcclesiU 
Galilean  is,  ut  tot  armorura,  tantorumque  pontificum  in  alteram  habitum  con- 
suetude* vertatur?  Discernendi  a  plebe  vel  ceteris  sura  us  doctrinft,  non 
Teste ;  con  versa  tione,  non  habitu  ;  mentis  puritate,  non  cultu.  *  Hie- 

ron.  Epitaph.  Nepotian.  *  Hieron.  de  Scriptor.  c.  64.     Heraclam, 

Presbyterum,  qui  sub  habitu  philosophi  perseverabat,  &c.  4  Oris;,  ap. 

Euseb.   lib.  vi.  c.  10.       IIpoVcpov  tcotvy  ktrQrjri  gpwpcyoc,  <t7ro#v<r<£fttyoc  $ 
^CKoacxpov  dvakafiutv  trxVPa  fitxpl  th  Btvpo  rrjpu.  *  Vales.  Not.  in  Loc. 

Ex  his  apparet,  nullum  etiam  turn  pecu Harem  fuisse  ▼estitum  Clericorum, 
quandoquidem  Heraclas  philosophicum  pallium  semper  retinoid  ' 
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the  clergy  of  all  sorts.  Bat  this  was  not  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,  as  may  be  collected  from  what  has  been  sai<t 
before  on  this  subject. 

8ict.  80.— Of  the  CUIoHwm,  D*lm*ticsy  C*rac*Umy  Hemipkorim^  and 

Line*. 

But  some  perhaps  may  think,  the  clergy  had  always  a 
distinct  habit,  because  some  ancient  authors  take  notice  of 
the  Collobium,  as  a  garment  worn  by  bishops  and  presbyters 
in  the  primitive  ages.  For  Epiphanius  speaking  of  Arius, 
while  he  was  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  says,1  he  always  wore 
the  Collobium  or  Hemiphorium.  And  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  his  Epistle  to  Justus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  which  by  many 
is  reckoned  genuine,  speaks9  of  Justus  as  wearing  a  Col- 
labium  also.  But  this  was  no  more  than  the  Tunica,  of 
which  there  were  two  sorts,  the  Dalmatica  and  Collobium, 
which  differed  only  in  this  respect,  that  the  Collobium  was 
the  short  coat  without  long  sleeves,  so  called  from  KoXo/3oc, 
curtus ;  but  the  Dalmatica  was  the  Tunica  manicaia  et 
talaris,  the  long  coat  with  sleeves.  Both  which  were  used 
by  the  Romans,  though  the  Collobium  was  the  more  com- 
mon, ancient,  and' honourable  garment.  As  appears  from 
Tally,9  who  derides  Catiline's  soldiers,  because  they  had 
their  tunica  manicatce  et  talares ;  whereas  the  ancient 
Romans  were  used  to  wear  the  Collobia,  or  short  coats  with- 
out long  sleeves;  as  Servius*  and  St.  Jerom6  after  him 
observe  from  this  place  of  Tully.  So  that  a  bishop's  or  a 
presbyter's  wearing  a  Collobium,  means  no  more,  when  the 
hard  name  is  explained,  but  their  wearing  a  common  Roman 
garment.  Which  is  evident  from  one  of  the  laws  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  made  about  the  habits,  which  senators 
were  allowed  to  use  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 


1  Epiph.  Her.  69.   Arian.  n.  8.    *H/M^6pu>v  ycfcp  6  towtoc  &ii>  $  coXAo/ftuva 
Mfiiwricdfuvos.  *  Pint  Ep.  8.  ad  Just.  Vien.  Tu  verd  apud  senatoriam 

Viennam Collobio  Episcoporum  vestitua,  &c.  *  Cicer.  Orat.  2.  in 

Catalin.  n.  22.  4  Servius  in  Virgil.  9.    ASneid.  t.  616.    Et  tunicas 

manicas,  et  habent  redimicula  mitras.  *  Hieron.  Quest.  Hebraic,  in 

Genes.  87.  32.  Tom.  iii.  p.  222.  Pro  varift  tunica  Symmachus  interpretatas 
eat  tunicam  manicatam  ;  sive  quod  ad  talos  usque  descenderet,  sive  quod 
haberct  manicas ;  antiqui  enim  raagia  collobiis  utebantur. 
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where  they  are  forbidden  *  to  wear  the  soldier's  coat,  die 
GJdamySy  baft  allowed  to  use  the  Cottobium  and  Pernio, 
because  these  were  civil  habits,  and  vestments  of  peace. 

The  Dalmatic  a,  or  as  it  was  otherwise  called  Xecpoooroc , 
or  Tunica  momenta,  because  it  had  sleeves  down  to  the 
hands,  was  seldom  used  among  the  Romans ;  for  Lampri- 
cfius  notes  it,9  as  a  singular  thing  in  the  life  of  Commodns, 
the  emperor,  that  he  wore  a  Daimatica  in  public;  which  he 
also*  censures  in  Heliogabalus,  as  Tully  had  done  before 
in  Cataline.  And  that  is  a  good  argument  to  prove,  thai 
the  clergy  of  this  age  did  not  wear  the  Daimatica  in  public, 
since  it  was  not  then  the  common  garment  of  the  Romans. 
And  the  conjecture  of  a  learned  man4  is  well  grounded, 
who  thinks,  "  that  in  the  life  of  St.  Cyprian,  where  the  an- 
cient copies  have,  tunicam  tulii,  some  officious  modern 
transcribers  changed  the  word,  Tunica,  into  Daimatica,  as 
being  more  agreeable  to  the  language  and  custom  of  their 
own  time,  when  the  Daimatica  was  reckoned  among  the 
sacred  vestments  of  the  Church,  though  we  never  find  it 
mentioned  as  such  in  any  ancient  author." 

The  Caracalla,  which  some  now  call  the  cassoc,  was 
originally  a  Gallic  habit,  which  Antonius  Bassianus,  who 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  France,  first  brought  into  use  among 
the  Roman  people,  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Caracalla, 
as  Aurelius  Victor,5  informs  us.  It  was  a  long  garment, 
reaching  down  to  the  heels,  which  Victor  says  the  Roman 
people  put  on,  when  they  went  to  salute  the  emperor.  But 
whether  it  was  also  a  clerical  habit  in  those  days,  may  be 
questioned,  since  no  ancient  author  speaks  of  it  as  such : 
but  if  it  was,   it  was  not  any  peculiar  habit  of  the  clergy ; 


1  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xi?.  tit.  10.  de  Habitu  quo  utioportet  intra  Urbem.  leg .  1. 
Nullus  Senatorum  habitum  sibi  vindicet  militarem,  sed  chlamydia  terrore  dc- 
posito,  quieta  colloborura  ac  pcnulamra  induat  vestimenta,  &c.  •  Laroprid. 
Vit.  Commodi.  p.  189.    Dalmaticatus  in  publico  processit.  »  id.  Vit. 

Heliogab.  p.  317.     Dalmaticatus  in  publico  post  ccenam  seepe  visus  est. 
4  Bp.  Fell.  Not.  in  Vit.  Cypr.  p.  18.  *  Victor.  Epit.  Vit.  Caracallie. 

Cum  e  gallifi.  vestem  plurimam  derexisset,  talaresque  caracal] as  fecisset, 
coegissetque  plebem  ad  se  salutandum  indutam  talibus  introir'e,  de  nomine 
bujus  Testis,  Caracalla  cognominatus  est. 
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since  Spartian,1  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  says, 
they  were  then  used  bj  the  common  people  of  Rome,  who 
called  them,   Caracallce  Antoniniarue  from  their  author. 

The  'Hfwfroptov,  which  Epiphanius  joins  with  the  Collo- 
bium,  was  either  but  another  name  for  the  same  garment, 
or  one  like  it;  for  it  signifies  a  short  cloak  or  coat,  as  Peta- 
vius*  and  other  critics  explain  it,  "Hfittrv  'I/uarcfac,  or 
Dimidium  Pallium,  which  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  Collobium  given  before. 

As  for  the  Linea  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Cyprian,  which 
Baronius  calls  the  bishop's  rochet,  it  seems  to  have  been 
no  more  than  some  common  garment  made  of  linen,  though 
we  know  not  what  other  name  to  give  it  Baronius  says 
pleasantly,  "  it  was  not  his  shirt/1  and  therefore  concludes 
it  must  be  his  rochet ;  which  is  an  argument  to  make  a 
reader  smile,  but  carries  no  great  conviction  in  it.  And  yet 
it  is  as  good  as  any  that  he  produces  to  prove,  that  bishops 
in  Cyprian's  time  appeared  in  public  differently  habited  from 
other  men. 

That  the  clergy  had  their  particular  habits  for  ministering 
in  divine  service,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, is  not  denied,  but  will  be  proved  and  evidenced  in  its 
proper  place ;  but  that  any  such  distinction  was  generally 
observed  Extra  Sacra  in  their  other  habits  in  that  age,  is 
what  does  not  appear,  but  the  contrary,  from  what  has  been 
discoursed.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  give  the  reader 
this  caution,  because  some  unwarily  confound  these  things 
together,  and  allege  the  proofs  or  disproofs  of  the  one  for  the 
other,  which  yet  are  of  very  different  consideration. 

1  Sptrtian.Vit.  Caracal,  p.  251.  Ipse  Caracalls  nomen  accepit  a  vestimento 
quod  popnlo  dederat,  demisso  usque  ad  talos,  quod  ante  non  fuerat ;  irade 
bodieque  Antoniniane  dicuntur  Caracalle  hujusnodi,  in  usu  maxime  Roma- 
nce Plebis  frequentatse.  *  Petav.  Not.  in  Epiphan.  Her.  69.  n.  8. 
Soicer.  Tbesaur  Eccles.  torn.  i.  p.  1884. 
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Some  Reflections  upon  the  foregoing  Discourse,  concluding 
with  an  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  present  Church. 

Sect.  1. — Reflection  I.  All  Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Ancient  Church  not  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  by  the  Present  Church  and  Clergy. 

Having  thus  far  gone  over,  and  as  it  were  brought  into 
one  view,  the  chief  of  those  ancient  laws  and  rules,  which 
concerned  the  elections,  qualifications,  duties,  and  general 
offices  of  the  primitive  clergy ;  reserving  the  consideration 
of  particular  offices  to  their  proper  places,  I  shall  close  this 
part  of  the  discourse  with  a  few  necessary  reflections  upon 
it,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  clergy  of  the  present 
Church.  And  here  first  of  all  it  will  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  all  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  primitive  Church  are  not 
obligatory  to  the  present  clergy,  save  only  so  far  as  they 
either  contain  matters  necessary  in  themselves,  or  are 
adopted  into  the  body  of  rules  and  canons,  which  are  au- 
thorized and  received  by  the  present  Church.  For  some 
laws  were  made  upon  particular  reasons,  peculiar  to  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  those  times ;  and 
it  would  neither  be  reasonable  nor  possible,  to  reduce  men 
to  the  observance  of  all  such  laws,  when  the  reasons  of 
them  are  ceased,  and  the  state  of  affairs  and  circumstances 
of  the  Church  are  so  much  altered.  Other  laws  were  made 
by  particular  Churches  for  themselves  only,  and  these  never 
could  oblige  other  Churches,  till  they  were  received  by 
their  own  consent,  or  bound  upon  them  by  the  authority  of 
a  general-council,  where  they  themselves  were  represented, 
and  their  consent  virtually  taken.  Much  less  can  they 
oblige  absolute  and  independent  Churches  at  the  distance 
of  so  many  ages ;  since  every  such  Church  has  power  to 
make  laws  and  rules  about  things  of  an  alterable  nature  for 
herself,  and  is  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  any  other.  Nor  con- 
sequently are  any  of  the  members  of  such  a  Church  bound 
to  observe  those  rules,  unless  they  be  revived  and  put  in 
force  by  the  Church,  whereof  they  are  members.     As  this 
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is  agreeable  to  the  sense  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  so  it  was  necessary  here  to  be  observed,  that  no 
one  might  mistake  the  design  of  this  discourse,  as  if  it 
tended  to  make  every  rule,  that  has  been  mentioned  therein, 
become  necessary  and  obligatory ;  or  designed  to  reflect 
upon  the  present  Church,  because  in  all  things  she  does 
not  conform  to  the  primitive  practice  ;  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do,  without  making  all  cases  and  circumstances 
exactly  the  same  in  all  ages. 

Sect  8. — Reflection  2.    Some  ancient  Rules  would  be  of  excellent  use,  if 

revived  by  just  Authority. 

But  secondly,  notwithstanding  this,  I  may,  I  presume, 
without  offence  take  leave  to  observe  in  the  next  place, 
that  some  ancient  rules  would  be  of  excellent  use,  if  they 
were  revived  by  just  authority  in  the  present  Church. 
What  if  we  had  a  law  agreeable  to  that  of  Justinian's  in 
the  civil  law,  that  every  patron  or  elector,  who  presents  a 
clerk,  should  depose  upon  oath,  that  he  chose  him  neither 
for  any  gift,  or  promise,  or  friendship,  or  any  other  cause, 
but  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  true  Catholic 
Faith,  and  good  life,  and  good  learning?  Might  not  this  be 
a  good  addition  to  the  present  laws  against  simoniacal  con- 
tracts ?  What  if  the  order  of  the  ancient  Chorepiscopi  were 
reduced  and  settled  in  large  dioceses?  and  coadjutors  in 
case  of  infirmity  and  old  age  ?  Might  not  these  be  of  great 
use,  as  for  many  other  ends,  so  particularly  for  the  exercise 
of  discipline,  and  the  easier  and  constant  discharge  of  that 
most  excellent  office  of  confirmation?  the  judicious  reader 
will  be  able  to  carry  this  reflection  through  abundance  of 
other  instances,  which  I  need  not  here  suggest.  And  I 
forbear  the  rather,  because  I  am  only  acting  the  part  of  an 
historian  for  the  ancient  Church ;  leaving  others,  whose 
province  it  is,  to  make  laws  for  the  present  Church,  if  any 
things  are  here  suggested,  which  their  wisdom  and  prudence 
may  think  fit  to  make  the  matter  of  laws  for  the  greater 
benefit  and  advantage  of  it. 
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Sect.  3. — Reflection  3.    Some  ancient  Laws  may  be  complied  with,  though 

not  Laws  of  the  present  Church. 

Thirdly.  It  may  be  observed  further,  that  there  were 
some  laws  in  the  ancient  Church,  which,  though  they  be  not 
established  laws  of  the  present  Church,  may  yet  innocently 
be  complied  with ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  for  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  the  clergy  voluntarily  to  comply  with 
them,  since  there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  that.  I  will  instance 
in  one  case  of  this  nature.  It  was  a  law  in  the  ancient 
Church,  as  I  have  showed,1  that  the  clergy  should  end  all 
their  civil  controversies,  which  they  had  one  with  another, 
among  themselves,  and  not  go  to  law  in  a  secular  court,  un- 
less they  had  a  controversy  with  a  layman.  Now,  though 
there  be  no  such  law  in  the  present  Church,  yet  there  is  no- 
thing to  hinder  clergymen  from  choosing  bishops  to  be  their 
arbitrators,  and  voluntarily  referring  all  their  causes  to  them, 
or  any  other  judges,  whom  they  shall  agree  upon  among 
themselves ;  which  must  be  owned  to  be  the  most  Christian 
way  of  ending  controversies.  Whence,  as  I  have  showed, 
it  was  many  times  practised  by  the  laity  in  the  primitive 
Church,  who  took  bishops  for  their  arbitrators  by  voluntary 
compromise,  obliging  themselves  to  stand  to  their  arbitra- 
tion. And  what  was  so  commendable  in  the  laity,  must 
needs  be  more  reputable  in  the  clergy,  and  more  becoming 
their  gravity  and  character ;  not  to  mention  other  advan- 
tages, that  might  arise  from  this  way  of  ending  disputes, 
rather  than  any  other.  From  this  one  instance  it  will  be 
easy  to  judge,  how  far  it  may  be  both  lawful  aud  honourable, 
for  the  clergy  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  in 
other  cases  of  the  like  nature. 

Bacr.  4. — Reflection  4.    Of  the  Influence  of  great  Examples,  and  Laws  of 

perpetual  Obligation. 

Fourthly.  The  last  observation,  I  have  to  make  upon  the 
foregoing  discourse,  is  in  reference  to  such  laws  of  the  an- 
cient Church,  as  must  be  owned  to  be  of  necessary  and  eter- 
nal obligation.  Such  are  most  of  those,  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  this  book, 


1  Book  t.  chap.  i.  sect.  4. 
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relating-  to  the  life  and  duties  of  the  clergy ;  in  which  the 
clergy  of  all  Churches  will  for  ever  be  concerned,  the  matter 
of  those  laws  being  in  itself  of  absolute  and  indispensijble 
obligation.  The  practice  of  the  ancients,  therefore,  in  com- 
pliance with  such  laws,  will  be  a  continual  adtnonition,  and 
their  examples  a  noble  provocation  to  the  clergy  of  all  ages. , 
There  is  nothing,  that  commonly  moves  or  affects  us  more, 
than  great  and  good  examples  ;  they  at  once  both  pleasantly 
instruct,  and  powerfully  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  our 
duty ;  they  show  us,  that  rules  are  practicable,  as  having  al- 
ready been  observed  by  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves; 
they  are  apt  to  inflame  our  courage  by  an  holy  contagion* 
and  raise  us  to  noble  acts  by  provoking  our  emulation; 
they,  as  it  were,  shame  us  into  laudable  works,  by  upbraid- 
ing and  reproaching  our  defects  in  falling  short  of  the  pat- 
terns set  before  us ;  they  work  upon  our  modesty,  and  turn 
it  into  zeal;  they  raise  our  several  useful  passions,  and  set 
us  to  work  by  exciting  those  inbred  sparks  of  emulation, 
and  principles  of  activity,  that  are  lodged  within  us.  And 
for  this  reason,  whilst  others  have  done  good  service  by 
writing  of  the  pastoral  office  and  care,  in  plain  rules  and 
directions,  I  have  added  the  examples  of  the  ancients  to 
their  rules ;  the  better  to  excite  us  to  tread  those  paths, 
which  are  chalked  out  to  us,  by  the  encouragement  of  such 
instructive  and  provoking  examples.  Who  cab  read  that 
brave  defence  and  answer,1  which  St.  Basil  made  to  the 
Arian  prefect,  without  being  warmed  with  something  of  his 
zeal  for  truth  upon  any  the  like  occasion  1  How  resolute 
and  courageous  will  it  make  a  man,  even  against  the  ca- 
lumnies of  spite  and  malice,  to  contend  for  the  Fafyh,  when 
he  reads9  what  base  slanders  and  reproaches  were  cast 
upon  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Church,  and  the  best 
of  men,  Athanasius  and  Basil,  for  standing  up  in  the  cause 
of  religion  against  the  Arian  heresy  ?  Again,  how  peace- 
able, how  candid,  how  ingenuous  and  prudent  will  it  make 
a  man  in  composing  unnecessary  disputes,  that  arise  among 
Catholics  in  the  Church,  always  to  have  before  his  eyes 
that  great  example  of  candour  and  peaceableness,   which 

>  Sec  book  *U  chvp.  iii,  sect.  10.  *  Ibid. 
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,  Nazianzen  describes  in  the  person  of  Athanasius,1  who,  by 
his  prudence,  reconciled  two  contending  parties,  that  for  a 
few  syllables  and  a  dispute  about  mere  words  had  like  to 
have  torn  the  Church  in  pieces'?    To . instance  but  once 
more, — who  that  reads  that  gTeat  example  of  charity  and 
self-denial  in  the  African  Fathers  at  the  Collation  of  Car- 
thage,9 and  considers  with  what  a  brave  and  public  spirit 
they  despised  their  own  private  interest  for  the  good,  and 
peace,  and  unity  of  the  Church,  will  not  be  inspired  with 
something  of  the  same  noble  temper,  and  ardent  love  of 
Christ;  which  will  make  him  willing  to  door  suffer  any 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church,  and  sacrifice  his  own 
private  interest  to  the  advantage  of  the  public ;  whilst  he 
persuades  himself  with  those  holy  fathers,  that  he  was  made 
for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  the  Church  for  him  ?     As 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
to  have  these  and  the  like  virtues  and  graces  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  her  clergy ;  so  among  other  means,  that  may  be 
used  for  the  promoting  this  end,  there  is  none  perhaps  more 
likely  to  take  effect,   than  the  recommending  such  virtues 
by  the  powerful  provocation  of  such  noble  examples.  And  he, 
that  offers  such  images  of  virtue  to  public  view,  may  at  least 
be  allowed  to  make  the  apology,  which  Sulpicius  Severus* 
makes  for  his  writing  the  Life  of  St.  Martin: — Etsi  ipsi  non 
viorimus,  ut  aliis  exemplo    esse  possitnus;  dedimus  tamen 
operam,  ne  Mi  later ent,  quiessent  imitandi. 

Sect.  5. — Some  particular  Rules  recommended  to  Obserration.     1st,  Relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  Method  ?f  training  up  Persons  for  the  Ministry. 

But,  whilst  I  am  so  earnest  in  recommending  the  exam- 
ples of  the  ancients,  I  must  not  forget  to  inculcate  some  of 
their  excellent  rules,  Such  as  their  laws  about  training  up 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  under  the  Magister  Discipline, 
whose  business  was  to  form  their  morals,  and  inure  them 
to  such  studies,  exercises,  and  practices,  as  would  best 
qualify  them  for  higher  offices  and  services  in  the  Church. 
This  method  of  education  being  now  changed  into  that  of 


1  See  book  vi.  chap.  iii.  sect.  9.  *  Ibid.  chap.  iv.  sect.  2.  3  Sever. 

de  Vit.  S.  Martin,  in  Prologo. 
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universities,   and  schools  of  learning,  it  highly  concerns 
them,  on  whom  this  care  is  devolved,  to  see  that  the  same 
ends  however  be  answered,  that  is,  that  all  young  men,  who 
aspire  to  the  sacred  profession,  be  rightly  formed,  both  in 
their  studies  and  morals,  to  qualify  them  for  their  great 
work  and  the  several  duties  of  their  calling.     And  they  are 
the  more  concerned  to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  because 
bishops  now  cannot  have  ihat  personal  knowledge  of  the 
morals  of  such  persons,  as  they  had  formerly,   when  they 
were  trained  up  under  their  eye,  and  liable  to  their  inspec- 
tion ;  but  now,  as  to  this  part  of  their  qualification,  they 
must  depend  first  upon  the  care,  and  then  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  those,  who  are  instructed   with  their  education. 
Besides  a  late  eminent  writer,1  who  inquires  into  the  causes 
of  the  present  corruption  of  Christians,  where  he  has  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  the  ordinary  methods 
now  used  for  training  up   persons  to  it,  makes  a  double 
complaint  of  the  way  of  education  in  several  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe.     As  to  manners,  he  complains, "  that  young 
people  live  there  licentiously,  and  are  left  to  their  own  con- 
duct, and  make  public  profession  of  dissoluteness : — nay, 
that  they  not  only  live  there  irregularly,  but  have  privileges, 
which  give  them  a  right  to  commit  with  impunity  all  man- 
ner of  insolencies,  brutalities,  and  scandals,  and  which  ex- 
empt them  from  the  magistrates'  jurisdiction.1'     Now  such 
universities,  as  are  concerned  in  this  accusation,  which  by 
the  blessing  of  Ood  those  of  our  land  are  not,  have  great 
reason  to  consider  how  far  they  are  fallen  from  the  primi- 
tive standard,  and  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
ancient  way  of  educating  under  the  inspection  of  a  bishop, 
and  the  conduct  of  a  master  of  discipline  in  every  Church, 
and    the  way  of  such  academies ;  where,  if  that   learned 
person  say  true,  "  the  care  of  masters  and  professors  does 
not  extend  to  the  regulating  of  the  manners  of  their  disci- 
ples."    The  other  complaint   he  makes  is  in  reference  to 
the  studies,  which  are  pursued  at  universities,  in  which  he 
observes  two  faults,     one  in  reference  to   the  method  of 
teaching.    "  Divinity  is  treated  there,  and  the  Holy  Scripture 

1  Oitervald's  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Christians,  par.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  333. 
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explained  altogether  in  a  scholastical  and  speculative  man* 
ner. .  Common  places  are  read,  which  are  full  of  school 
terms,  and  of  questions  not  very  material.  This  makes 
young  men  resolve  all  religion  into  controversies,  and  gives 
them  intricate  and  false  notions  of  divinity."  The  other  fault, 
be  thinks,  is  more  essential.  "  Little  or  no  care  is  taken  to 
teach  those,  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  several  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  be 
very  necessary  to  them.  The  study  of  history  and  of  Church 
antiquity  is  neglected,  morality  is  not  taught  in  divinity* 
schools,  but  in  a  superficial  and  scholastic  manner ;  and  in 
many  academies  it  is  not  taught  at  all.  They  seldom  speak 
there  of  discipline,  they  give  few  or  no  instructions  con* 
cerning  the  manner  of  exercising  the  pastoral  care,  or  of 
governing  the  Church.  So  that  the  greater  part  of  those, 
who  are  admitted  into  this  office,  enter  into  it  without  know* 
ing  wherein  it  consists ;  all  the  notion  they  have  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  a  profession,  which  obliges  them  to  preach  and  to 
explain  texts."  I  cannot  think  all  universities  are  equally 
concerned  in  this  charge,  nor  shall  I  inquire  how  far  any 
are,  but  only  say,  that  the  faults  here  complained  of  were 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  methods  of  education  in  the 
primitive  Church ;  where,  as  I  have  showed,  the  chief  stu* 
dies  of  men  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  both 
before  and  after  their  ordinations,  were  such  as  directly 
tended  to  instruct  them  in  the  necessary  duties  and  offices 
pf  their  function.  The  great  care  then  was  to  oblige  men 
carefully  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  a  practical  way,  and  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  history,  and  laws,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  by  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of 
which  they  became  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  curing  souls, 
and  making  pious  and  holy  men,  which  is  the  business  of 
spiritual  physicians,  and  the  whole  of  the  pastoral  office ; 
in  which  therefore  their  rules  and  examples  are  proper  to  be 
proposed  to  all  Churches  for  their  imitation. 

Sect.  6. — 2dly.    Their  Rules  for  examining  the  Qualifications  of  Candidates 

for  the  Ministry. 

Another  sort  of  rules,  worthy  our  most  serious  thoughts 
and  consideration,  were  those,  which  concerned  the  exami- 
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nation  of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry.  For  by  these  such 
methods  were  prescribed,  and  such  caution  used,  that  it 
was  scarce  possible  for  an  unfit  or  immoral  man  to  be  ad-* 
mitted  to  an  ecclesiastical  office,  unless  a  bishop  and  the? 
whole  Church  combined,  as  it  were,  to  choose  unworthy 
men,  which  was  a  case  that  very  rarely  happened.  It  was 
a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  primitive  Church,  that  by  her 
laws  ordinarily  none  were  to  be  ordained  but  in  the  Church, 
wrhere  they  were  personally  known  ;  so  that  their  manners 
and  way  of  living  might  be  most  strictly  canvassed  and  ex- 
amined; and  a  vicious  man  could  not  be  ordained,  if  either 
the  bishop  or  the  Church  had  the  courage  to  reject  him. 
Now  though  this  rule  cannot  be  practised  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Church,  yet  the  main  intent  of  it  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  be  answered,  and  provided  for  some  other  way; 
else  the  Church  must  needs  suffer  greatly,  and  infinitely  fall 
short  of  the  purity  of  the  primitive  Church,  by  conferring' 
the  most  sacred  of  all  characters  upon  immoral  and  unwor- 
thy men.  The  only  way,  which  our  present  circumstances 
will  admit  of,  to  answer  the  caution  that  was  used  in  for- 
mer days,  is  to  certify  the  bishop,  concerning  the  candidates* 
known  probity  and  integrity  of  life,  by  such  testimonials  as 
he  may  safely  depend  upon.  Here  therefore  every  one 
sees,  without  my  observing  it  to  him,  that  to  advance  the 
present  Church  to  the  purity  and  excellency  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  there  is  need  of  the  utmost  caution  in  this 
matter ;  that  testimonials  in  so  weighty  an  affair  be  not  pro- 
miscuously granted  unto'  all ;  nor  to  any  but  upon  reason- 
able evidence  and  assurance  of  the  things  testified  therein: 
otherwise  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and  are  far  from 
consulting  truly  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his 
Church,  whilst  we  deviate  so  much  from  the  exactness  and 
caution,  that  is  showed  us  in  the  primitive  pattern. 

The  other  part  of  the  examination  of  candidates,  which 
related  to  their  abilities  and  talents,  was  made  with  no  les« 
diligence  and  exactness.  The  chief  inquiry  was,  whether 
they  were  well  versed  in  the  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  whether  they  rightly  understood  the  fun- 
damentals of  religion,  the  necessary  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  rules  of  morality,  as  delivered  in  the  law  of 
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God ;  whether  they  had  been  conversant  in  the  history  of 
the' Church,  and  understood  her  laws  and  discipline ;  and 
were  men  of  prudence  to  govern,  as  well  as  of  ability  to 
teach  the  people  committed  to  their  charge.  These  were 
things  of  great  importance,  because  most  of  them  were  of 
daily  use  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  and  pastoral  care ; 
and  therefore  proper  to  be  insisted  on  in  examinations  of 
this  nature.  These  were  the  qualifications,  which,  joined 
with  the  burning  and  shining  light  of  a  pious  life,  raised 
the  primitive  Church  and  clergy  to  that  height  of  glory, 
which  we  all  profess  to  admire  in  them.  And  the  very 
naming  that  is  a  sufficient  provocation  to  such,  as  are  con- 
cerned in  this  matter,  to  express  their  zeal  for  the  welfare 
and  glory  of  the  present  Church,  by  keeping  strictly  to  the 
measures,  which  were  so  successfully  observed  in  the  an- 
cient Church ;  and  without  which  the  ends  of  the  ministry 
cannot  be  fully  attained  in  any  Church,  whilst  persons  are 
ordained  that  want  proper  qualifications. 

Sect.  7. — Sdly.    Their  Rules  about  private  Address,  and  the  Exercise  of 

private  Discipline. 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  inculcate  any  other  rules  about 
particular  duties,  studying,  preaching,  or  the  like,  but 
only  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  primitive  pattern  in  two 
things  more.  The  one  concerns  private  pastors,  the 
other  is  humbly  offered  to  the  governors  of  the  Church. 
That,  which  concerns  private  pastors,  is  the  duty  of  pri- 
vate address,  and  the  exercise  of  private  discipline  to- 
ward the  people  committed  to  their  charge.  Some 
eminent  persons,1  who  have  lately  considered  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  office,  reckon  this  one  of  the  principal 
and  most  necessary  functions  of  it ;  which  consists  in  in- 
specting the  lives  of  private  persons,  in  visiting  families,  in 
exhortations,  warnings,  reproofs,  instructions,  reconciliations, 
and  in  all  those  other  cares,  which  a  pastor  ought  to  take 
of  those,  over  whom  he  is  constituted.  "  For,"  as  they 
rightly  observe,  "  neither  general  exhortations,  nor  public 
discipline  can  answer  all  the  occasions  of  the   Church. 

1  Ostervald's  Causes  of  the  Corrupt,  of  Christians,  p.  318.      Sec  also  Bishop 

Burnet's  Pastoral  Care,  c.  viii.  p.  96. 
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There  are  certain  disorders,  which  pastors  neither  can,  nor 
>ught  to  repress  openly,  and  which  yet  ought  to  be  re- 
nedied  by  them.  In  such  cases,  private  admonitions  are  to 
>e  used.  The  concern  of  men's  salvation  requires  this,  and 
t  becomes  the  pastoral  carefulness  to  seek  the  straying 
sheep,  and  not  to  let  the  wicked  perish  for  want  of  wani- 
ng." But  now  because  this  is  a  nice  and  difficult  work, 
ind  requires  not  only  great  diligence  and  application,  but 
ilso  great  art"  and  prudence,  with  a  proportionable  share  of 
meekness,  moderation,  and  temper,  to  perform  it  aright ;  it 
is  often  either  wholly  neglected,  or  very  ill  performed; 
whilst  some  think  it  enough  to  admonish  sinners  from  the 
pulpit,  and  others  admonish  them  indiscreetly,  which  tends 
nore  to  provoke,  than  reclaim  them.  To  remedy  both  these 
mis,  it  will  be  useful  to  reflect  upon  that  excellent  dis- 
course of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  has  been  suggested  in 
lie  third  chapter  of  this  book,1  where  he  considers  that  great 
variety  of  tempers,  which  is  in  men,  and  the  nicety  of  all 
natters  and  occasions,  that  a  skilful  pastor  ought  to  con- 
sider, in  order  to  supply  suitable  remedies  to  every  dis- 
emper.  And  there  the  reader  will  also  find  some  other  ex- 
cellent cautions  and  directions  given  by  Chrysostom  and 
others  upon  this  head,  with  examples  proper  to  excite  him 
o  the  performance  of  this  necessary  duty. 

Ibct.  8.—4thly.  Their  Rules  for  exercising  Public  Discipline  upon  Delinqaent 
Clergymen,  who  were  convicted  of  scandalous  Offences. 

The  other  thing,  I  would  humbly  offer  to  the  consideration 
►f  our  superiors,  who  are  the  guardians  of  public  discipline, 
nd  inspectors  of  the  behaviour  of  private  pastors,  is  the 
xercise  of  discipline  Jn  /the  ancient  Church.  By  which  I 
lo  not  now  mean  that  general  discipline,  which  was  ex- 
ercised toward  all  offenders  in  the  Church,  but  the  particul- 
ar discipline,  that  was  used  among  the  clergy ;  by  virtue  of 
vhich  every  clerk  convicted  of  immorality,  or  other  scan- 
lalous  offence,  was  liable  to  be  deposed,  and  punished  with 
ttber  ecclesiastical  censures;  of  which,  both  crimes  aod 
punishments,  I  have  given  a  particular  account  in  the  three" 

1  See  Book  vi.  chap.  3.  sect.  8. 
VOL.   I.  4    F 
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foregoing  chapters  of  this  Book.  It  is  a  thing  generally 
acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  glory  of  the  ancient  Church 
was  her  discipline ;  anfl  it  is  as  general  a  complaint  of  the 
misfortune  of  the  present  Church,  that  corruptions  abound 
for  want  of  reviving  and  restoring  the  ancient  discipline. 
Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  either  of  these  observations,  it 
onght  to  be  a  quickening  argument  to  all,  that  sit  at  the 
helm  of  government  in  the  Church,  to  bestir  themselves 
with  their  utmost  zeal,  that  discipline,  where  it  is  wanting, 
may  at  least  be  restored  among  the  clergy ;  that  no  scan- 
dals or  offences  may  be  tolerated  among  them,  whose  lives 
and  practices  ought  to  be  a  light  and  a  guide  to  others. 
As  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  free  exercise  of  it  here, 
so  it  is  but  fitting  it  should  be  exemplified  in  them ;  as  for 
many  other  reasons,  so  particularly  for  this,  that  the  laity 
may  not  think,  they  are  to  be  tied  to  any  discipline,  whieb 
the  clergy  have  not  first  exercised  upon  themselves  with 
greater  severity  of  ecclesiastical  censures.  And  if  either 
rules  or  examples  can  encourage  this,  those  of  the  priirii- 
tive  Church  are  most  provoking ;  her  rules  of  discipline 
were  most  excellent  and  exact  in  themselves,  and  for  the 
most  part,  as  exactly  managed  by  persons  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  them. 

Sect.  9.— Julian's  Design  to  reform  the  Heathen  Priests  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Primitive  Clergy,  an  Argument  to  provoke  oar  Zeal  in  the  present  Age. 

After  these  reflections,  made  upon  the  laws  and  practice 
of  the  primitive  clergy,  it  will  be  needless  to  make  any  long 
address  to  any  orders  of  the  clergy  of  the  present  age.  1 
will  therefore  only  observe  one  thing  more,  that  Julian's 
design  to  bring  the  laws  of  the  primitive  clergy  into  use 
among  the  heathen  priests,  in  order  to  reform  them,  as  it 
was  then  a  plain  testimony  of  their  excellency,  so  it  is  now 
a  proper  argument  to  provoke  the  zeal  of  the  present  clergy, 
to  be  more  forward  and  ambitious  in  their  imitation.  I  have 
already  in  part  recited  Julian's  testimony  and  design,  out  of 
bis  Letter  to  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia ;  I  shall  here 
subjoin  a  more  ample  testimony  from  a  fragment  of  one  of 
his  Epistles1  printed  among  his  Works,  where,  speaking  of 

1  Julian.  Fragment.  Epist.  p.  548. 
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the  gentile  priests,  he  says,  "  It  was  reasonable  they  should 
be  honoured,  as  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  gods,  by 
whose  mediation  many  blessings  were  derived  from  heaves 
upon  the  world ;  and  so  long  as  they  retained  this  charac- 
ter, they  were  to  be  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  but  if 
wicked  and  vicious,  they  should  be  deposed  from  their 
office,  as  unworthy  their  Amotion.1  Their  lives  were  to  be 
so  regulated,  as  that  they  might  be  a  copy  and  pattern  of 
what  they  were  to  preach  to  men.  To  this  purpose  they 
should  be  careful  in  all  their  addresses  to  the  gods,  to  eft- 
press  all  imaginable  reverence  and  piety,  as  being  in  their 
presence,  and  under  their  inspection.9  They  should  neither 
speak  a  filthy  word,  nor  hear  one ;  but  abstain  as  well  from 
all  impure  discourse,  as  vile  and  wicked  actions,  and  not  let 
a  scurrilous  or  abusive  jest  come  from  their  mouths.  They 
should  read  no  books  tending  this  way,  such  as  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  and  the  writers  of  loose  wanton  comedies; 
but  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  such  philosophers,  as 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Chrysippus,  and  Zeno,  whose 
writings  were  most  likely  to  create  piety  in  men's  minds. 
For  all  sorts  of  books  were  not  fit  to  be  read  by  the  priests. 
Even  among  philosophers,  those  of  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus 
were  wholly  to  be  rejected  by  them ;  and  instead  of  these 
they  *  should  learn  such  divine  hymns,  as  were  to  be  sung 
in  honour  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  should  make  their 
supplications  publicly  and  privately  thrice  a  day,  if  it  might 
be  ;  however  twice  at  least,  morning  and  evening.  In  the 
course  of  .their  public  ministrations4  in  the  temples,  which, 
at  Rome,  commonly  held  for  thirty  days,  they  were  to  reside 
all  the  time  in  the  temples,  and  give  themselves  to  philo- 
sophic thoughts,  and  neither  go  to  their  own  houses,  nor 
into  the  forum,  nor  see  any  magistrate  but  in  the  temple. 
When  their  term  of  waiting  was  expired,  and  they  were 
returned  home,  they  might  not  converse  or  feast  promiscu- 
ously with  all,  but  only  with  their  friends  and  the  best  of 
men  ;  they  were  but  rarely  then  to  appear  in  the  forum,  and 
not  to  visit  the  magistrates  and  rulers,  except  it  were  in 


i  Julian.  Fragment.  Epbt.  p.  MS.  *  Ibid.  p.  547.  •  Ibid.  p.  551, 

♦  Ibid.  p.  358. 
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order  to  be  helpful  to  some  that  needed  their  assistance. 
While  they  ministered  in  the  temple,  they  were  to  be  ar- 
rayed with  a  magnificent  garment ;  but  out  of  it  they  must 
wear  common  apparel,  and  that  not  very  costly,  or  in  the 
least  savouring  of  pride  and  vain  glory.     They  were  in  no 
case l  to  go  to  see  the  obscene  and  wanton  shows  of  the 
public  theatres,  nor  to  bring  them  into  their  own  bouses, 
nor  to  converse  familiarly  with  any  charioteer,  or  player,  or 
dancer,  belonging  to  the  theatre."      After  this'  he  signifies,  • 
•out  of  what  sort  of  men  the  priests  should   be  chosen. 
"  They  should  be  the  best  that  could  be  found  in  every  city, 
persons  that  had  true  love  for  god  and  man,  and  then  it 
mattered  not  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor ;  there  being 
no  difference  to  be  made  between  noble  and  ignoble  in  this 
case.     No  one  was  to  be  rejected  upon  other  accounts,  who 
was  endued  with  those  two  qualities,  piety  to  god,  and  hu- 
manity to  men.    Whereof  the  former  might  be  evidenced 
by   their  care  to  make  all  their  domestics  as  devout  as 
themselves ;  and  the   latter,  by  their   readiness  to  distri- 
bute liberally  to  the  poor,  out  of  that  little  they  had,  and 
.extending  their  charity  to  as  many  as  was  possible.     And 
there  was  the  more  reason  to  be  careful  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause it  was  manifestly  the  neglect  of  this  humanity  in  the 
priests,  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  impious  Galileans, 
by  whom  he  means  the  Christians,  to  strengthen  their  party 
by  the  practice  of  that  humanity,  which  the  others  neglected. 
For  as  kidnappers  steal   away   children,  whom  they  first 
allure  with  a  cake ;    so  these   begin  first  to  work   upon 
honest-hearted  gentiles  with  their  love-feasts,  and   enter- 
tainments, and  ministering  of  tables,  as  they  call  them,  till 
at  last  they  pervert  them  to  atheism,  and  impiety  against 
the  gods." 

Now,  from  this  discourse  of  Julian,  I  think  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  he  had  observed  what  laws  and  practices  had 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  character  and 
credit  of  the  Christian  clergy,  and  of  the  Christian  religion 
by  their  means;  and  therefore  he  laboured  to  introduce  the 


1  Julian.  Fragmeut.  Epist.  p.  555. 
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like  rales  and  discipline  among  the  idol-priests,  and  intended 
to  have  made  many  other  alterations  in  the  heathen  customs, 
in  compliance  with  the  envied  rites  and  usages  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  is  observed  both  by  Gregory  Nazianzen1 
and  Sozomen,*  who  give  us  a  particular  account  of  his  in- 
tended emendations ;  the  very  mentioning  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  a  loud  call  to  us,  to  be  at  least  as  zealous,  as  Julian 
was,  in  copying  out  such  excellencies  of  the  primitive  clergy, 
as  are  proper  for  our  imitation.     It  is  the  argument,  which 
the  Apostle  makes  use  of  in  a  like  case :— "  I  will  provoke 
you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are  no  people,  by  a  foolish 
nation  will  I  anger  you."  Rom.  x.  19.    I  must  needs  say,  it 
will  be  but  a  melancholy  consideration  for  any  man  to  find 
hereafter,  that  the  zeal  of  an  apostate  heathen  shall  risp  up 
in  judgment  against  him,  and  condemn  him. 

8bct.  lp. — The  Conclusion,  by  way  of  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  present 

Church. 

We  all  profess,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  a  great  zeal  for 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  present  Church.  Now,  if  in-? 
deed  we  have  that  zeal  which  we  profess,  we  shall  be  careful 
to  demonstrate  it  in  all  our  actions ;  observing  those  neces-? 
sary  rules  and  measures,  which  raised  the  primitive  Church 
to  its  glory.  We  are  obliged,  in  this  respect,  first,  to  be 
strict  and  exemplary  in  our  lives ;  to  set  others  a  patten*  of 
sobriety,  humility,  meekness,  charity,  self-denial,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  all  such  common  graces,  as  are  re- 
quired of  Christians  in  general  to  adorn  their  profession ; 
and  then  to  add  to  these  the  peculiar  graces  and  ornaments 
of  our  function,  diligence,  prudence,  fidelity,  and  piety  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  ministry ;  imitating  those  excel- 
lencies of  the  Ancients,  which  have  been  described ;  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  proper  business  of  our  calling,  and 
not  intermeddling  or  distracting  ourselves  with  other  cares; 
employing  our  thoughts  and  time  in  useful  studies,  and  di? 
recting  them  to  their  proper  end,  the  edification  of  the 
Church ;  performing  all  divine  offices  with  assiduity  and 
constancy,  and  in  that  rational,  decent,  and  becoming  way, 

1  Naz.  Invect.  1.  in  Julian.  *  Sogom.  lib.  v.  c.  16. 
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*e  easts  the  nature  ef  the  action ;  n»tajgr oaT  ^sHrneeeeto 
God  -with  a  serious  reverence,  and  -an  effecting  fesronoy  of 
devotion;;  andh^iwdbcoOTtaefeme^gpiihiiyftlii^r^ii 
thaeraols*  of  God,  with  Scripture  eloquence,  whsoh  19  the 
moat  persuasive ;  in  our  doctrine  showing  onsoirupsnast, 
gravity,  sincerity,,  sound  speech,  that  eaanot^  emdemned; 
in  our.  reproofe,  and  the  exercise  of  pvbtie  nod  private  du- 
cipemev  suing  great  wisdom  and  prudqnoe,  both  to  dieoani 
d^4cmpeffeafmen,  and  to  tiasa  the  ap^plkttnbn  to  ita  propsr 
sennet^  mixing  oherity  and  osjapaasiosi  withe  just  aestjrity, 
and  aAdaanroniing  to  matore  fallen  brethren  in  the  spent  af 
meekness;  showing  gentleness  and  patience  to  them  that 
are  in  error,  and  giving  them  good  arguments  with  good 
usage,  in  order  to  regain  them  ;  avoiding  all  bitter  and  eon* 
tumelious  language,  and  never  bringing  against  any  man  a 
railing  accusation  j  treating  those  of  our  own  order,  whether 
superiors,  inferiors,  pr  equals,  with  all  the  decency  and  re- 
spect that  is  due  to  them,  since  nothing  is  more  scandalous 
among  clergymen  than  the  abuses  and  contempt  of  one 
another  $  epdeeveuring  Jiere,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases, 
*  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  f*  show- 
ing ourselves  candid  and  ingenuous  in  moderating  disputes 
among  good  OathoKes,  as  well  as  resolute  and  prudent  in 
opposing  the  malicious  designs  of  the  professed  enemies  of 
truth ;  briefly,  employing  our  thoughts  day  and  night  upon 
these  things,  turning  our  designs  this  way,  and  always  act- 
ing with  a  pure  intention  for  the  benefit  and  edification  of 
the  Church ;  even  neglecting  our  own  honours,  and  de- 
spising our  own  interest,  when  i(  }s  needful  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  public. 

{Such  actions  will  proclaim  our  zeal  indeed,  and  drew 
pvefy  eye  to  take  notice  of  it,  Such  qualities,  joined  with 
probity  and  integrity  of  life,  will  equal  our  character  to  that 
pi  the  primitive  saints ;  and  either  give  happy  success  to 
our  labours,  or  at  .least  crown  our  endeavours  with  the  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  of.  having  discharged  a  good  conscience 
jn  the  sight  of  God.  The  best  designs  indeed  may  be  frus- 
trated, and  the  most  pious  and  zealous  endeavours  be  dis- 
appointed. It  was  so  with  our  Lord  and  Master  himself, 
and  no  one  of  his  household  then  is  to  think  it  strange,  if  it 
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happen  to  be  his  own  case.  For,  u  though  he  spake  as 
never  man  spake ;"  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles 
among  the  Jews,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him.  This  seems 
to  be  written  for  our  comfort,  that  we  should  not  be  wholly 
dejected,  though  our  endeavours  fail  of  success,  since  our 
Lord  liimself  was  first  pleased  to  take  his  share  in  the  dis- 
appointment. It  will  still  be  our  comfort,  that  we  can  bo 
able  to  say  with  the  prophet  in  this  case,  "  Though  we  have 
laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  our  strength  for  nought,  yet 
surely  our  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  our  work  with 
our  God.  And  then  though  Israel  be  not  gathered,  yet 
shall  we  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  our  God 
shall  be  our  strength."  Isai.  xlix.  4,  5. 
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